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the  novel  aspect  and  manners  of  a  foreign  country.  It  is  only  by 
noting  down  on  tbe  spot,  and  at  the  moment,  what  strikes  you, 
that  yon  can  secure  the  force  of  these  first  impressions;  and  when 
you  afterwards  refer  to  these  notes,  you  are  often  no  little  astonished 
to  find  amid  what  really  curious  people  and  things  you  are  existing, 
and  yet  how  eomi>lf'tcly  all  the  stranfirenesa  has  vanished  from  your 
consciousness.  In  our  own  country,  how  much  are  we  struck  by 
the  views  w4iich  foreigners  take  of  us,  our  native  land,  and  native 
customs.  We  seem  to  behold  ourselves  as  in  a  magic  glass,  where 
expressions  of  our  countenances  actually  made  invisible  by  daily 
exposure,  arc  revived  and  recog:nised  as  startling  and  true.  It 
was  tliia  fact  which  gave  such  a  charm  to  the  Skctc!i-l?ook  of 
Washington  Irving,  and  caused  the  Letters  of  Prince  P tickler 
Muscau  to  be  read  with  such  uvidity. 

Aa  I  wish  to  introduce  my  readers  to  Germany  exactly  in  the 
manner  in  which  I  was  introduced  to  it  myself,  and  as  they  would 
first  sec  it,  and  afterwards  gradually  gro^v  acquainted  with  it,  1 
shall  devote  a  chapter  or  two,  in  the  opening  of  this  volume,  to 
the  description  of  my  own  first  impressions  then  and  there  noted 
down. 

My  entrance  to  the  country  was  by  the  Rhine,  the  way  by 
which  the  great  bulk  of  travellers  enter  it,  and  certainly  the  most 
beautiful  and  impressive  of  all.  You  are  thus  mtroduced,  at  once, 
to  that  class  of  its  natm-al  scenery  in  which  its  natural  beauty  lies, 
its  mountains  and  its  rivers.  Amongst  these  again,  you  behold, 
considered  in  all  points  of  view,  its  noblest  river,  and  mountains 
which,  if  not  on  the  grandest  scale,  are,  perhaps,  the  fairest  average 
specimens  of  its  mountains  that  can  be  met  with.  They  have  no 
pretence  to  compare  with  those  portions  of  the  Alps  which  belong 
to  Germany,  but  they  arc  about  as  lofty  as  must  other  of  tbe  German 
hills;  are  more  varied  in  their  aspect;  are  full  of  tradition;  of 
evidences  of  past  history  and  commotions;  and,  aa  a  vine-land,  you 
shall  fiind  nothing  so  extensive,  so  perfect,  or  so  picturesque  in  auy 
otlier  quarter  of  the  nation. 

Spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  about  the  Rhine,  from  the 
glowing  poetry  of  Childe  Harold,  which  still  remains  the  most 
descriptive,  and  most  answering  in  the  felicitous  truth  of  its 
epithets  to  one's  own  feelings,  down  through  the  journals  of  hosts  of 
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travellers,  to  Pcnnimore  Coo]ier's  elaborate  comparison  of  it  with  his 
native  Hudson,  in  his  Iloitlenmauer,  it  is  murh  to  say,  tlmt  though 
many  visitors  are  somewhat  disappointed  on  first  approachijig  tht- 
Rhinegau  near  Bonn,  yet  there  are  few  who  are  not  thoroughly 
enraptured  with  the  full  course  of  this  scenery  from  the  Seven 
Mountains  to  Bingcn,  and  the  more  so,  if  they  remain  a  few  days 
on  its  banks,  penetrate  into  its  hidden  valleys,  or  if  they  view  it  a 
second  time.  The  great  want  about  it  is  that  of  full-grown  and 
noble  wood;  but  this  is  a  great,  comaion,  and  growing  want  in 
Germany,  where  wood  is  the  almost  only  fuel  with  which  forty 
millions  of  people  have  to  cook  the  year  round,  and  to  warm  thcm- 
aelves  through  their  long  and  severe  winter.  But  the  loftiness  and 
varying  wildncMS  of  its  hills;  it.s  sky-seeking  pinnacles  of  crag,  ou 
which  are  often  perched  the  moat  picturesque  of  ruined,  or  yet 
habitable  castles;  its  black  precipices;  its  splintered  and  naked 
gigantic  piles  of  rocks;  its  miles  and  scores  of  miles  of  hanging 
vineyards,  all  in  the  neatest  order  of  cultivation,  and  supported 
with  terraces  and  walls  on  rocky  and  steep  eminences,  which  bear 
testimony  to  the  most  incessant  labour  of  agea;  its  wood-crowned 
summits;  its  delicious  valleys  opening  right  and  left  as  you  proceed; 
its  green  fields  and  gardens,  full  of  happy-looking  peasantry,  on  its 
river  banks;  its  fine  old  ruins  of  castles  and  convents  on  the  moun- 
tain heights;  and  towns,  and  towers,  and  villages  strewn  along  its 
shores  for  scores  and  hundreds  of  miles,  so  quaint,  so  ohl-fashioncd, 
so  dimmed  and  darkened  with  the  hues  of  antiquity,  and  yet  so  full 
of  life  and  population; — it  is  impossible  to  witness  nil  this  without 
the  deepest  delight  and  enthusiasm;  and,  when  you  have  seen  many 
other  and  very  glorious  rivers,  you  shall  still  acknowledge  that  this 
b  a  true  region  of  poetry  and  beauty. 

The  river  itself  is  a  most  noble  and  glorious  river.  The 
Thames,  from  London  to  the  sea,  and  upwards  to  Richmond,  is 
the  grandest  spectacle  of  the  kind  which  the  world  ever  has  had 
or  has  yet  to  shew.  Tlic  mighty  and  most  wealthy  and  popidous 
city  on  its  banks,  with  all  its  world-intlueuces,  and  its  irrepressible 
activity;  its  masses  of  ships  lying  for  miles  on  its  surface,  or 
coming  in  from,  and  going  out  to  every  region  of  the  earth;  the  life, 
the  stir,  the  flying  steamers,  the  sounds  of  business  and  cries  of 
mariners — it  is  no  wonder  that  it  fills  all  foreigners  with  incxprcs- 
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sible  astonisbmcnt,  and  makes  the  EiigUshman  proud  of  his  native 
land  and  people.  Then  the  beauty  of  the  bordering  fields  and 
villac!;os,  and  country  mansions;  and,  as  you  pass  above  London,  of 
these  and  of  its  princely  gardens  and  delicious  homes,  is  such  as 
is  nowhere  else  to  be  seen.  But,  for  the  river  itself,  its  greatness 
lies  ill  a  comparatively  short  course.  It  is  not  for  the  river  of  an 
island  to  claim  the  extensive  and  continued  size  of  a  river  of  the 
continent,  and  which  takes  its  source  in  the  Alps.  The  island 
flood,  though  peerless  in  its  lower  course  in  all  those  attributes  of 
greatness  which  a  great  people  has  heaped  about  it,  soon  decreases 
to  a  moderate  though  beautiful  stream;  and  being  accustomed  to 
this  circumstance,  we  islanders  feel  tbc  same  sentiment  of  admira- 
tion and  surprise  on  ascending  the  Rhine  for  three  or  four  hundred 
miles,  which  dictated  those  most  expressive  lines  of  Lord  Byron— 

But  thou  (.'xulting  and  abounding  river. 
Making  thy  wave^  a  blessing  as  they  How. 

It  is  this  "  exulting  and  abounding"  character  which  is  the 
(Igreat  character  of  the  Rhine.  Far  as  you  go,  for  several  hundred 
miles,  it  is  still  large,  full  to  the  banks,  vigorous  in  its  current,  and 
magniticent  in  the  affluence  of  its  waters.  No  receding  tide  leaves 
a  hollow  and  slimy  channel.  As  the  steamer  ploughs  its  way,  its 
swell  rushes,  in  living  ripples,  amongst  the  grass  and  hanging 
flowers  on  its  margin,  or  scours  in  ciu'ling  silver  the  black  ada- 
mant of  its  rocks.  People  in  gay  costumes  enliven  its  smiling 
vineyards;  and  a  life  of  boats,  trade  barges,  and  rafts,  moves  every- 
where on  its  surface.  The  rivers  of  Germany  are  generally  the 
great  highways  of  its  commerce,  and  its  population  gathers 
thickly  on  their  banks.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  the 
Rhine. 

When  you  land  in  its  towns  you  then  become  sensible  of  their 
peculiar  character,  and  of  the  life  in  their  hotels.  The  bustle  that 
ap[>eared  upon  the  stream,  its  banks  and  quays,  here  has  disap- 
peared again.  All  is  quaint,  old,  still,  and  none  of  the  sweetest 
You  see,  as  you  land,  plenty  of  solemn  custom-house  officers,  iu 
half  military  dress,  and  well  mustachioed.  As  you  proceed  through 
the  street!*,  you  find  around  you  gabled  and  picturesque  white 
buildings,  old  squares  and  markets,  with  avenues  of  limes,  or  of 
dwarf  acacias;  people,  many  of  them  in  tlie  garb  of  centuries  ago; 
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and  dreadful  paveraents.  Coleridge  has  celebrated  the  six-aiid- 
thirty  stenches  of  Cologne,  and  the  invention  of  Cologne  water  to 
cover  them;  but  a  wide  acquaintance  with  German  tovvTjs  leaves  mc 
the  conviction  that  Cologne  can  boast  no  more  queer  oiKnirs  than 
any  other  of  the  towns  of  the  nation ;  for  in  most  of  them^  as  we 
shall  have  to  shew,  every  street,  almost  ever)'  house,  and  every 
hoar,  has  its  ovm  appropriate,  peculiar,  and  by  no  means  envi- 
able smell.  The  pavements,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  of  the  most 
hobbly  and  excruciating  kind.  There  appears  no  evidence  of  any 
systematic  attention  to  thi;ni,  or  management  of  thcin.  To  pass 
through  a  German  town  or  \illuge  in  a  carriage  is  one  of  the  most 
rib-trying  events  in  this  life.  But  to  walk  through  one  is  not 
much  less  hazardous.  Russell,  in  his  day,  tells  us,  that  to  avoid 
being  run  over  on  the  pave  by  a  barrow,  you  often  step  into  the 
peril  of  getting  your  head  split  with  an  axe,  or  your  arm  torn  off 
by  a  saw,  from  the  people  who  arc  cutting  up  piles  of  firewood 
before  the  doors.  This  is  pretty  much  the  case  yet.  The  paves, 
where  there  are  any,  seem  appropriated  to  every  purpose  but  that 
of  walking.  There  is  a  bit  of  pavement  here,  a  bit  there,  or  rather 
not  a  bit  there.  It  looks  as  if  the  causeway  was  left  entirely  to  the 
care,  or  want  of  care  of  the  householders.  Here  is  a  bit  of  good 
pavement;  in  a  few  yards  is  a  piece  of  the  worst  and  most  uneven 
pitching,  evidently  done  ages  ago.  Here  you  go  up  a  step,  and 
there  you  go  down  one.  If  an  Englishman,  accustomed  to  his 
wcU-paved  and  well-regulated  towns,  were  suddenly  set  down  in  a 
German  town  at  night,  he  would  speedily  break  his  neck  or  his 
bones,  put  out  an  eye,  or  tear  off  a  check.  The  towns,  and  that 
only  on  dark  and  moonless  nights,  are  badly  lit  by  lamps,  hung,  as 
in  France,  from  a  rope  across  the  street.  Here  one  twinkles,  and 
at  a  vast  and  solitary  distance  glimmers  another.  Even  Vienna  is 
lighted  up  with  oil;  and  Dresden,  and  one  or  two  other  towns,  are  the 
only  ones  where  we  have  met  with  gas.  All  manner  of  trap-doors 
leading  down  into  cellars  are  in  the  paves,  and  none  of  them  very 
carefully  levelled  with  the  flagging  or  pebbles.  Their  covers  often 
cock  up  their  corners,  faced  w  ith  iron  in  such  a  way  that  you  strike 
your  toea  most  cruelly  against  them.  All  manner  of  flights  of 
Btcps,  from  shops  and  houses,  are  set  upon  the  pavement,  are 
pushed  out  one-third  of  the  width  across  them,  and  sometimes 
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wbully  across  tlieni«  so  thut  a  man  wUoih  daylight  and  a  few  trips 
over  them  had  not  made  aware  of  thcra  would  blunder  headlong. 
As  be  fell,  a  strong  iron  bar»  about  a  foot  long,  sticking  out  of 
the  wall  of  the  house,  would  probably  strike  his  face  and  give 
hiiu  a  desperate  wound.  These  bars  of  iron  are  what  the  worthy 
shopkeepers  rear  their  shutters  upon  in  the  day  time;  and  at  night 
when  the  shutters  arc  put  up,  they  stand  ont  naked  from  the  wall 
about  the  height  of  your  face  or  shoulders,  and  give  you  the  most  ' 
horrid  shocks  as  you  inadvertently  strike  against  them.  Then, 
every  hundred  yards,  you  arc  stopped  by  a  great  wood-heap,  and  its 
busy  sawers  and  cleavers,  or  by  a  wagon  or  a  cai'riage  whieh  is  set 
on  the  trottoir  to  be  out  of  the  way  I 

These  nuisances,  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  worst- 
regulated  country  towns  of  England  for  a  single  week,  here  remain 
for  ages,  The  Germans,  accustomed  to  them,  avoid  them  as  we 
should  avoid  walking  into  a  fire  or  a  horse-p<«id;  and  when  you 
point  them  out,  arc  not  at  all  surprised  that  such  things  should  be, 
but  that  you  should  think  them  anj^hing  extraordinary. 

Such,  and  the  overpowerijig  smells,  ai"e  the  things  which  lirHt 
arrest  your  attention  in  a  German  town;  but  of  these  towns  we 
shall  hereafter  speak  more  particularly.  The  inns  next  become  the 
objects  of  your  notice.  I'hese  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  large, 
and  strike  your  mind  with  their  great  and  naked-ltM>king  rooms; 
their  great  stone  staircases,  not  particularly  clean  j  their  [urge  taUe 
d'hote  rooms,  with  painted  walls  and  ceilings,  naked  boarded  Hoors, 
hits  of  smoking  people,  and  muslin  curtains  with  festooned  hang- 
ings, of  alternating  coh>urs,  often  of  those  belonging  to  the  State 
in  which  they  are.  Tbeir  uncarpcted  chambers,  but  with  generally 
very  cleanly  scoured  Hotirs  in  panels  of  ditfcreot-colourcd  wood,  the 
main  part,  however,  being  mostly  of  deal;  their  little  beds,  or  rather 
cribs,  without  posts  or  curtains;  and  their  peculiar  cooking,  and 
serving  of  the  table,  are  what  first  l\x  your  attentirui.  iVll  these 
we  shall,  hereafter,  speak  more  fully  of;  and  therefore,  now,  we 
advance  into  the  country. 

Here  you  look  in  vain  for  anything  like  the  green  tields 
and  hedge-rows  of  England,  with  their  scattered  trees,  groups  of 
beautiful  cattle  or  Hocks  grazing  in  peace,  and  sweet  cottages, 
farm-houses,  and  beautiful  mansions  of  the  gentry.     It  its  all  one 
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fenceless  and  ploughed  field.  Long  rows  of  trees  on  each  side  of 
the  roads  arc  all  that  divide  tlicui  from  the  fields,  and  in  the  south 
these  are  generally  fruit  trees.  The  beauty  of  Germany  lies  only, 
or  with  few  exceptions,  amongst  its  hills.  There,  its  woods  and 
green  valleys,  and  clear  streams,  are  beautiful ;  but  from  one  region 
of  hilla  to  another  extend  only  huge  and  open  plains,  marked  with 
the  road-side  liuea  of  trees.  The  population  is  not  scattered  along 
as  in  England,  over  bill  and  dale,  in  groups  and  single  residences, 
of  various  grades  and  degrees  of  interest;  while  the  luxuriant 
fences,  the  meadows  and  uplands  charming  with  grass  and  flowers, 
old,  haU-hiddcu  lanes,  and  trees  standing  here  and  there  of  the 
noblest  size,  and  in  the  freedom  of  natural  beauty,  make  the  plain- 
est part  of  the  country  enehuntmg.  All  here  is  open  and  bald; 
the  people  are  collected  into  villages  of  the  most  prosaic  kind,  and 
no  gentry  reside  amongst  thera.  In  fact,  what  we  call  country 
life  in  England  ia  here  unknown. 

For  ourselves,  we  became  at  once  struck  with  this  as  we  drove 
over  the  plain  from  Mannheim  to  Heidelberg.  There  is  no  part  of 
Germany  where  the  open  plains  are  more  richly  cultivated,  and 
which,  with  their  way-side  fruit  trees,  have  a  more  clothed  appear- 
ance, but  even  here  how  striking  was  the  difference  to  the  country 
in  England  !  As  there  is  one  general  character  of  country,  of 
towns,  of  manners  and  appearances,  throughout  Germany,  we  shall 
here  confine  ourselves,  where  we  are  dealing  with  generals,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Heidelberg,  for  the  reason  given  above,  and 
afterwards,  in  various  parts,  point  out  specific  diiSerenccs  and 
variations. 

Far  and  wide  the  country,  without  a  single  fence,  covered  with 
com  and  vegetables,  as  seen  from  the  heights  which  bounded  it, 
presented  a  most  singular  appearance  to  an  English  eye.  Its  pre- 
dominating colour,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  was  that  of  ripening 
corn,  but  of  different  hues,  according  to  its  different  degrees  of 
ripeness,  and  the  different  kinds  of  grain.  This  is  not  planted  in 
those  vast  expanses  which  you  see  in  the  corn-ffirms  of  Noithum- 
herluud  and  Lincolnshire,  but  in  innumerable  small  patches  and 
narrow  stripes,  because  belonging  to  many  different  proprietors. 
Some  is  also  sown  in  one  direction,  and  some  in  another,  with 
patches  of  potatoes,  mangel-wurzel,  kidney-beans,  etc.,  amongst  it. 
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SO  that  it  |jrcsented  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  one  of  those  straw 
tuble-mats  of  different  colours  which  one  Las  seen. 

lltM'e  and  there  vou  saw  villages  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  corn 
plaiuj  and  lai'go  woods,  but  not  a  hcJgc^  and  few  scattered  trees; 
the  long  rows  of  those  marking  out  the  highways,  being  the  only 
dividing  lint's  of  the  couutry.  As  we  passed  these  trees,  we 
observed  that  tiiey  were  principally  apple,  pear,  pluni,  cherry,  and 
walnut  trees.  One  could  not  help  feeling  how  these  trees  would 
be  plundered  in  England,  being  set,  as  it  were,  by  the  very  road, 
for  that  purpose ;  and,  indeed,  here  thorns  fastened  round  the 
boles,  and  stuck  between  the  brunches  of  the  cherry  trees,  where 
the  fruit  was  ripening,  ^poke  clearly  of  marauders.  Fruit  of  all 
kinds  was  in  abundance,  and  the  heavy  crops  that  are  commoa 
here  were  indicated  by  the  contrivances  to  prevent  the  branches 
being  rent  off.  Some  had  their  main  branches  held  together  by 
strong  wooden  clanips,  others  were  propj>ed  with  various  poles; 
others,  especially  the  plum  trees,  hud  their  boughs  tied  up,  and 
supported  by  ropes  of  chestnut  bark.  Some  of  these  slips  of  bark 
were  so  low  that  mischievous  urchins,  if  so  disposed,  could  easily 
have  cut  them. 

We  passed  through  several  of  the  Borfs,  or  villages.  They  had 
a  primitive,  heavy,  and  thoroughly  agricultural  air.  The  houses 
are  built  of  stone,  large  and  heavy,  and  each  having  a  great  round- 
headed  gateway  leading  into  a  sort  of  inner  court,  or  farm-yard. 
We  observed  numbers  of  women  at  work  in  the  tields,  without  shoes, 
stockings,  bonnets,  or  caps.  They  were  healthy,  contented,  sun- 
burnt creatures,  many  of  them  picturesque  enough  for  any  painter 
of  primitive  life.  What,  however,  riveted  our  attention  quite  as 
much,  were  the  country  wagons  and  horses.  The  wagons  are  the 
oddest  old  jumbling  things  imaginable.  ^\Tiat  a  contrast  to  the 
jolly  fat  horses  and  jwnderous  painted  wagotis  of  the  English  farmer ! 
The  set-out  of  a  tirst-rate  English  farmer  or  miller,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  wagons  and  drays  of  the  Loudon  brewers,  cannot  frequently 
be  of  less  value  than  300/.  JNIost  of  these  vehicles  may  be  worth 
from  five  pounds  to  live  shillings,  aud  are  drawn  by  two  or  three 
horses  a-brea.st;  the  horses  of  a  lightish  bay  or  black,  of  a  sloucliing 
look  aud  gait,  and  harnessed  in  ropes ;  if  there  be  four,  the  two 
foremost  a  long  way  a-head  of  the  other  two. 
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The  general  construction  of  these  wagons  may  be  said  to  be 
that  of  a  plank  for  the  bottom,  and  a  jc^ood  wide  ladder  for  each 
side,  sloping  outwards  in  the  form  of  u  V.  There  is,  however,  a 
good  deal  of  variety  amongst  thcni:  some  are  rudely  boarded  up  at 
the  sides;  some  have  alining,  or  inner  body  of  wicker-work  j  some 
are  larger,  some  smaller;  but  all  are  unpainted — the  colour  of  the 
earth,  or  of  old  wood.  They  have  a  piece  of  wood  for  a  dragj  their 
wheels  are  kept  on  by  a  crooked  pole,  the  point  of  which  passes 
through  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  axle;  and  they  have  often  a  flat 
wicker-work  basket,  or  wooden  box,  hung  under  them  for  hay. 
They  come  rattling  and  jarring  along  in  the  oddest  disorder  imagin- 
able. Here  comes  one  wagon  with  one  horse,  of  course,  on  one 
side  of  the  long  great  pole,  with  nothing  on  the  other;  here  atiotber 
with  three  horses  abreast,  and  straggling  so  fur  apart  as  to  fill  the 
whole  road,  and  make  you  look  abodt  to  see  how  they  are  to  pass 
without  your  being  run  over.  They  are  generally  on  the  trot, 
driven  by  a  Bauer,  in  his  proper  and  peculiar  costume; — in  Baden, 
a  large  black  cocked-hat,  a  long  blue  coat  or  blue  jacket,  a  pair  of 
blue  hempen  trousers,  and  strong  boots.  They  sit  in  front  of  their 
wagon,  and,  with  pipe  in  mouth  and  heavy  whip  in  hand,  go  on 
smoking  and  cracking  their  whips  over  their  horses^  heads.  All  the 
drivers,  in  fact,  m  this  country,  whether  of  wagons,  eilwagous, 
coaches,  omnibuses,  stage-wagons,  or  of  the  indescribable  variety  of 
odd  vehicles  that  you  see,  keep  up  an  eternal  smoking  and  cracking 
of  whips.  The  postillion  with  his  four  or  six  horses,  setting  out 
with  some  nobleman^s  carriage,  goes  off  making  the  street  resound 
with  the  thunder  of  his  whip,  which  is  only  exceeded  in  noise  by 
the  clatter  of  his  horses  and  the  rumble  of  his  vehicle  over  the 
rough  stones. 

But  we  must  not  yet  leave  the  Bauer  and  his  wagon  for  the 
postiUion — of  him  more  anon.  The  Uaucra  come  trotting  along  to 
the  market-town  with  all  kiuds  of  country  loads;  bags  of  corn, 
hampers  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  straw  and  hay.  Often,  but  more 
frequently  in  retuniing,  they  have  loads  of  countiy  people,  present- 
ing the  most  varied  groups  and  dresses; — women,  old  and  young, 
smart  and  homely,  without  caps  or  bonnets,  or  in  the  little  close 
things  which  are  cap  and  bonnet  both;  and  men  of  all  sorts  are  seen 
m  these  wagons,  sometimes  from  the  gentleman  to  the  sunburnt 
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labourer.  The  postillion,  returning  with  his  horses,  ties  them  to 
the  tail  of  the  wagon,  gets  in,  and,  with  his  inisccllaueous  com- 
panions, sits  laughing  and  chatting.  Every  one,  or  nine  out  ot 
ten,  has  in  his  tnouth  his  long  pipe  with  a  large  earthenware  head, 
and  all  are  smoking  and  merry.  Hood,  in  his  "  Up  the  Rhine," 
has  not  in  the  least  exaggerated  the  use  of  the  pipe,  as  lie  says, 
here  "wiralle  rauchen"— \ve  all  huioke !  Every  man  you  meet, 
gentle  or  simple,  carries  his  pipe  or  his  cigar,  "  and  smokes  along 
the  plain/'  as  Homer  describes  the  horses  of  his  heroes  to  do. 
The  student,  the  shopkeeper  at  his  door,  the  sawyer  at  his  saw,  the 
man  who  breaks  stones  on  the  road,  the  fisherman  in  liis  boat, 
the  postillion,  the  coachman,  the  wagoner,  the  bauer,  eveiy  one 
carries  a  pipe  in  his  hand;  or,  if  he  have  not  a  hand  at  liberty,  it 
hangs  in  his  mouth  as  if  it  had  grown  there  with  his  teeth.  Nay, 
the  big  boy  sports  his  pipe  often ;  and  the  pipe-shops  are  amongst 
the  most  conspicuous  in  the  towns.  The  windows  are  tilled  with 
them,  having  heads  gaily  painted,  chicily  with  female  portraits,  so 
that  the  smoker  may  at  once  feast  his  eyes  with  beauty,  and  his 
other  senses  with  tobacco — a  perfect  German  Elysium. 

But  we  have  got  lost  in  the  cloud  of  national  smoke;  we  must 
return  to  the  Bauers.  Some  of  their  wagons  are  drawn  by  two 
bullocks,  or  by  two  patient  cows,  which  are  yoked  by  the  head. 
Some  of  them  are  yoked  by  two  short  yokes,  which  allow  their 
heads  some  freedom,  but  more  commonly  by  one  yoke,  which, 
going  over  the  backs  of  their  necks,  generally  with  a  little  quilted 
jjad  under  it  and  a  band  in  front,  keeps  thttr  heads  fast  and  as 
steady  together  as  if  they  were  screwed  to  their  yoke.  These 
patient  animals  are  generally  fawn-coloured,  and  strongly  bring  to 
your  mind  the  chariots  and  C4irs  of  the  aueients,  which  were  drawn 
by  just  such  cattle,  just  so  yoked.  These,  by  the  bye,  are  the  only 
cattle  that  you  see.  In  Holland  or  Belgium  you  see  cattle  in  the 
meadows;  but  as  you  advance  up  the  Khine  you  begin  to  wonder 
at  the  silence  of  the  landscape.  Not  a  sheep,  a  horse,  or  a  cow,  is 
to  be  seen.  The  mountain  tops  are  covered  with  wood,  instead  of 
tlocks,  as  iu  England.  The  slopes  are  covered  with  vineyards. 
Vou  ask  where  the  cattle  are?  You  are  answered,  in  the  stalls. 
Where  arc  the  sheep  ?  Under  the  care  of  shepherds,  somewhere — 
heaven  knows  where!  you  never  come  across  them.     It  is  only  on 
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tbe  great  plains  of  the  north  that  you  afterwards  find  large  flocks 
and  herds,  under  the  can;  of  keepers,  kept  close  together;  for  as 
they  have  uo  fences,  they  arc  uoder  the  momentary  peril  of  their 
making  ravages  on  their  neighbours*  crops.  We  looked  from  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  about  Heidelberg  into  the  Odenwald ; — all 
there  was  woody  hills,  without  the  apparition  of  a  sheep  or  ox, 
except  such  of  the  latter  as  were  at  work  in  the  wagons.  Wc  felt 
astonished  at  the  silence  of  nature.  Not  a  horse,  a  cow,  a  sheep, 
a  goat,  and,  what  is  more  singular,  rarely  a  bird  to  be  seeu.  In 
Knglaud  you  see  and  hear  birds  everywhere.  Nothing  gives  so 
much  life  to  the  country.  Large  flocks  of  rooks  spread  them- 
selves on  the  plains,  or  raise  their  hoarse  din  roiuid  the  niansioD 
of  the  nobleman  and  the  gentleman.  Numbers  of  pheasants  and 
partridges  are  seen  running  here  and  there,  by  wood  sides  and 
in  corn  lands.  The  wood-pigcona  dart  out  of  the  trees  as  you  pass, 
or  are  seeu  coming  in  Hocks  from  the  fields.  Here,  you  see  none, 
or  next  to  none,  of  all  these;  and  we  suspected,  as  it  proved,  that 
the  peasants,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  lands}  keep  down  these 
creatures  for  fear  of  their  crops. 

The  keeping  up  of  the  cattle  presents  you  with  a  new  feature  in 
rural  life.  As  the  quantity  of  laud  left  for  grass  is  very  small,  the 
grass  is  proportionably  economised.  The  little  patches  of  grass 
between  woods  and  in  the  open  parts  of  the  woods,  the  little  strips 
along  the  river-banks,  and  even  in  gardens  and  shrubberies,  are 
carefully  preserved  for  this  purpose.  You  see  women  in  these 
place*  cutting  grass  with  a  small  hook  or  Hiiiootb-edgcd  sickle,  and 
carrying  it  away  on  their  heads  in  baskets  for  their  cows.  You  see 
the  grass  on  the  lawns  of  good  houses,  on  grass-plats,  and  in 
shrubberies,  very  long  and  wild;  and  wheu  you  ask  why  it  is  not 
kept  closer  mown,  the  reply  is,  that  it  is  given  to  the  milk-woman, 
often  for  a  consideration,  who  cuts  it  as  she  wants  it.  You  see 
other  women  picking  the  long  grass  out  of  the  forests,  or  under  the 
bushes  on  the  hill-sides  where  the  slopes  have  beeu  mown,  for  the 
same  purpose.  Nettles,  chervil,  cow-parsnip,  which  in  England 
arc  left  to  seed  and  rot,  are  all  here  cut  lor  the  imprisoned  cow. 
You  go  down  to  the  river-side  to  fish,  and  a  peasant  is  soon  with 
you,  chattering  and  gesticulating,  pointing  to  your  feet  and  to  the 
grass.    It  is  to  let  yon  know  that  you  an-  not  to  angle  there,  because 
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it  treads  down  tlic  grass;  and  accordingly,  in  Germauy,  with  rivers 
full  of  iisli,  you  seldom  see  an  angler;  if  you  do,  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  an  Enghshuiau. 

In  this  chapter  of  miscellanies,  vvo  must  not,  however,  omit 
what  strikes  every  English  eye  very  curiously,  and  that  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  general  run  of  carriages  that  you  see.  Except  in  the 
chief  cities,  never  were  such  a  muliitutle  of  shabby  conveyances 
stcn — such  ancient,  rusty,  and  dusty  affairs!  Their  cihvagons,  or 
coaches,  which  run  stages,  arc  huge  and  lumbering,  aa  if  built  for 
everlasting  endurance,  and  nut  for  speed.  Their  private  carriages, 
and  those  for  hire,  such  of  them  as  are  closed,  have  glass  doors 
and  fronts  in  mahogany  frames,  and  are  capable  of  being  thrown 
open.  The  hinder  side  of  tlie  entrances  are  so  sloping,  that  you 
give  your  heads  some  hearty  knocks  evci^  time  you  get  in,  till  you 
get  used  to  them.  Many  of  these  seem  as  if  they  had  never  been 
cleaned  since  they  were  made.  They  are  dashed,  worn,  and  covered 
with  layers  of  dust,  so  thick  that  they  seem  to  have  been  travelling 
through  all  the  pctthcry  roads  of  the  continent  You  are  surprised 
to  see  the  odd,  old-Ioukiug  phaetons  and  other  vehicles,  in  which 
well-dressed  people  are  going  about,  Mvingiog  and  jarring  along 


with  their  slouching  horses  and  rope  traces.  Mr.  IMontague 
Thomas,  a  Dorsetshire  gentleman  with  whom  we  became  acquainted 
on  our  journey,  said,  humorously,  that  he  never  could  persuade 
himself  that  they  had  ever  been  new,  but  had  been  budt  out  of  old 
carriages  at  Orat.  The  servants  driving,  or  sitting  behind,  are 
as  odd  looking.  Everywhere  you  miss  the  neatness,  brightness, 
and  completeness  of  appointment  of  English  carriages  and 
equipages. 

The  style  in  which  post-horses  are  furnished  by  government  to 
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the  very  highest  personages,  struck  us  most  singularly  the  very  first 
day  that  we  arrived  at  Heidelberi*^.  There  was  a  cry, ''  Make  way! 
make  way!  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  other  nobles  are  coming  1" 
Three  carriages  drove  smartly  up  to  the  hotel,  two  with  four  horses, 
and  that  containing  the  Duke  with  six.  But  with  what  a  ludicrous 
air  of  mingled  meanness  and  pretence!  There  was  a  sudden 
scuffle  and  running  amongst  the  waiters,  and  the  people  in  the  inn 
all  rushing  out  to  the  gateway.  There  was  a  great  lashing  and 
cracking  of  whips,  and  trampling  of  horses,  and  in  came  teauis  of 
shaggy  animals  in  ro])es,  with  yelluw  postillions  and  stout  car- 
riages^ out  of  which  Irapt  several  very  tali  men  with  caps  and 
sticks,  who  looked  sufficiently  consequential,  and  rapidly  mounted 
up  stairs.  How  strange  it  was  thus  to  sec  Dukes  dragged  in 
with  ropes  and  slouching  horses  with  long  manes  and  tJiils; 
such  a  set-out,  that  had  it  appeared  in  London,  would  have 
had  all  the  lads  of  the  streets  after  it.  You  way  imagine  the 
knowing  urchins  of  London,  how  they  would  j>oiut  to  the  harness 
with  grinning  faces,  and  cry,  "  Look,  Jack,  look !  what  a  go  !  ropes 
to  carriages  !  ropes  to  carriages  !  And  see  at  those  yellow  fellow s^ 
with  the  red  cauUflowers  hanging  at  their  backs!" 

TTjese  were  the  postillions  in  the  Baden  post  costume ;  a 
bright  yellow  jacket,  cut  like  a  foot-soldier's  coat,  turned  up  with 
red,  and  with  red  seams.  Under  their  left  arm  a  horn,  and  at 
their  hacks,  the  tassels  of  the  horn -belt,  exactly  like  two  great 
cauliflowers  dipped  in  a  red  dye,  which  go  swinging  and  bobbing 
at  their  backs  as  they  drive.  When  it  is  wet  or  cold,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  put  on  a  great  coat,  you  see  these  red  cauliflowers  pulled 
up  and  sticking  out  at  the  side  of  their  neck.  They  wear  besides 
great  jack-boots,  a  black  glazed  hat  with  a  broad  white  baud,  and 
carry  a  heavy  whip.  Such,  only  arrayed  in  different  colours,  as 
scarlet,  blue,  white,  etc.,  according  to  the  colours  of  the  different 
states,  are  the  postillions  pretty  much  all  over  Germany. 

We  may  close  this  chapter  with  an  evening  scene,  which 
gave  many  new  impressions,  and  those  of  a  more  poetical  and 
southern  character  than  I  bad  anticipated;  and  yet  all  such  as  are 
sure,  amongst  those  more  ordinary  and  ludicrous  ones  already 
noticed,  to  present  themselves  to  the  stranger,  and  agreeably  to 
affect  him. 
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The  first  e^'ening  of  our  arrival  being  very  warm,  I  walked  out 
throuj^li  the  city,  and  some  little  distance  into  thn  country  bcyoud 
it.  Heidelberg  is  surrounded  by  high  woody  bills.  It  consists  of 
one  long  street,  the  Hauptstrasse,  or  lligh-strcct^  and  short  narrow 
streets  which  run  off  at  right  angles  ou  each  hand ;  on  one  side 
bounded  by  the  river,  on  the  other  by  the  feet  of  the  hills.  The 
scene,  as  you  move  along,  is  novel  and  beautiful.  The  houses,  as 
in  all  German  towns,  are  mostly  built  with  large  gateways  in  their 
centres.  Over  these  arc  balconies,  generally  tilled  with  flowering 
shrubs.  The  houses  are  all  white,  or  of  light  shades  of  colouring, 
as  of  green  and  grey.  The  windows  are  all  furnished  with  lattices, 
which  are  so  contnved  as  to  serve  various  purposes ;  they  may  be 
closed,  and  shut  out  light  and  iriueh  cold.  When  the  weather  is 
warm  they  may  be  thrown  open,  or  may  be  closed,  yet  with  raised 
bars,  and  admit  light,  without  too  great  a  glare  or  too  much  heat. 
Or  if  it  be  very  bright,  by  means  of  hinges  inserted  between  the 
outer  and  inner  frame,  they  may  be  elevated  at  the  bottom,  and 
form  a  projecting  shade. 

As  1  advanced  up  the  street  this  evening,  these  lattices  were  all 
thrown  o]>en,  and  numbers  of  well-dressed  and  handsome  women 
were  seated  at  them.  Music  came  from  numerous  houses,  accom- 
panied by  occasional  voices  of  great  sweetness.  Though  it  was 
ten  oVlock,  people  swarmed  in  the  street,  walkiug  up  and  down, 
especially  the  students,  whose  swaggering  air,  open  frock-coats, 
little  caps,  like  conmion  travelling  cajis,  with  a  leathern  shade  in 
front;  their  bu!<h  of  hair,  their  inseparable  pipes,  iheir  stout  sticks 
and  numerous  spectacles,  left  no  doubt  about  their  identity.  This 
street  is  their  great  promenade,  and  was  filled  with  them. 

As  1  passed  the  cross  streets,  the  high  hills  at  their  termina- 
tions had  a  striking  aspect,  appearing  with  their  woods  to  overhang 
the  city;  ami  many  picturesque  dwellings  shewed  themselves 
perched  in  their  glens  and  leafy  sides.  The  huge  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle  towered  aloft  on  the  right.  I  passed  one  or  two  little 
squares — one  the  Museum  Platz,  in  which  the  Museum,  or  place 
of  general  entertainment,  and  the  I'mversity  stand;  another,  the 
Karl  Platz,  sun'oundcd  by  those  engrafted  acacia  trees  with  round 
heads,  so  much  admired  in  this  country.  The  whole  scene,  with 
it»  shops  and  people,  had  a  thoroughly  continental  and  very  southern 
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air.  As  1  advanced  into  the  suburbs  along  the  side  of  the  Ncckar, 
the  southern  character  becHine  more  striking.  Houses  of  nn  old- 
fashioued  kind  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  high  rocky  hilis.  In  their 
orchards  and  beneath  their  trees  sate  various  parties  enjoying  them- 
selves, with  lamps  and  wine-bottles  on  their  tables,  and  the  smoke 
of  their  long  pipes  curling  up  around  them.  But  what  was  to  me 
the  most  novel  and  beautiful  feature  of  the  scene,  was  the  boat  of 
lovely  fire-flies  soaring  about  on  every  side,  with  all  the  emerald 
light  of  the  glowTVorra,  illuminating  the  dusky  way,  and  iloating 
amongst  the  trees,  and  up  the  hill-sides  to  the  highest  steeps.  1 
bad  never  seen  them  before,  and  was  not  expecting  to  see  them 

^tbere,  and  the  surprise  and  pleasure  were  proportionably  great. 
Groups  of  children  were  coming  towards  the  city  singing  in 
chorusj  atid  the  whole  scene  had  a  character,  new,  beautiful,  and 
poetic. 

Even  at  that  late  hour  an  old  man  was  fishing  in  the  Ncckar, 
with  one  of  those  nets  bo  different  to  what  are  used  in  England. 
In  Uotterdam  I  saw  a  man  standing  on  the  wall  of  a  bridge  iu  the 
midst  of  the  city,  throw  a  net,  which  had  a  rope  fastened  to  its 
centre,  and  which  in  descending,  spread  itself  out  and  covered  a 
circumference  of  a  (cw  yards.     This  being  heavily  loaded  so  as  to 

^  go  suddenly  to  the  bottom,  he  allowed   it  to  remain  for  a  few 

ids,  in  order  that  any  fish  under  it  might  become  entangled  in 

it,  and  then  drew  it  up  with  wonderful  success.     This  man,  however, 

as  18  common  all  over  Germany,  was  fishing  on  a  different  principle. 

Those  who  have  ascended  the  Rhine  hove  seen,  here  and  tliere,  a 

olitary  man  standing  by  the  river-brink,  with  a  long  stout  pole 

upported  on  a  boat,  or  on  a  frame  set  in  the  water,  and  moved  by 

.  swivel  at  the  top  of  the  frame,  so  that  he  could  elevate  his  pole 

'  depress  it  at  his  pleasure  by  leverage,  that  is,  by  weighing  on  its 

^end,  while  he  had  a  rope  to  this  end,  by  which,  when  it  ascended 
into  the  air,  on  the  withdrawal  of  his  pressure,  he  could  pull  it 
down  again  at  will.  At  the  other  end  of  his  pole  he  had  a  flat 
square  net  of  a  few^  yards  in  diameter,  suspended  by  two  bows  from 
this  pole,  and  this  net  be  let  go  to  the  bottom,  and  there  lie  till  any 
good-natured  fish  came  and  laid  themselves  upon  it,  when  he  hoisted 
his  net  out  of  the  water  and  took  them.  A  priori  one  would  never 
have  imagined  fish  so  obliging,  or  so  abundant,  as  to  be  taken  in 
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Amo\G6T  those  things  which  make  a  vivid  impression  on  strangers 
in  a  new  country,  the  abodes,  habits,  and  pursuits  of  the  country 
people  are  not  only  some  of  the  very  first,  hut  the  most  interesting. 
Yoti  have  there  simple  nature  in  the  character  which  it  has  worn 
for  ages.  You  speedily  penetrate,  unobstructed  by  forms  and 
conventional  novelties,  into  the  whole  circle  and  system  of  their 
existence,  and  feel  a  lively  sympathy  with  those  who  make  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  land,  especially  as  you  compare 
their  form  of  life  and  comforts  with  those  of  the  same  class  in  your 
own  country.  Here  too  we  cannot  help  admitting  the  idea  that  we 
behold  a  picture,  no  doubt  much  refined  and  improved,  compara- 
tively rude  as  it  yet  remains,  of  the  life  of  those  Saxona  who 
[emigrated  in  such  swarms  into  England,  and  have  left  us  so  many 
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traces  in  our  laws,  speecli,  and  opinions,  of  their  once  lordsliip 
there. 

Early  in  July,  soon  after  our  arrival,  we  walked  to  llaudsclmhs- 
heim,  a  farming  village  about  two  miles  from  Heidelberg,  on  the 
Darmstadt  road,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  com  plain.  This  village  affords  many  glinipaes  of  the  rural 
life  of  this  country;  and  it  and  the  others  which  follow,  with  all 
the  scenes  and  people  belonging  to  them,  may  be  taken  an  speci- 
mens of  tens  of  thousands  scattered  through  Germany,  many  of 
which,  in  all  parts,  we  have  since  seen. 

This  village  is  built  in  the  same  massy  «tyle  as  the  others  we 
passed  through,  and,  indeed,  as  German  villages  in  general.  Almost 
every  house  has  its  great  round  gateway,  as  if  bearing  evidence  of 
the  Saxon  love  of  those  round  heavy  arches  which  are  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  tieir  ancestors; 
and  most  have  their  ample  farm-yard.  All  German  houses  are 
large;  space  seems  no  object.  Through  the  whole  place  there  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  rudeness  and  attempt  at  ornament.  Most  houses 
arc  heavy  and  rude,  and  weather-worn  ;  but  others,  again,  bright, 
neatly  painted,  and  their  upper  windows  tilled  with  gay  flowering 
jdants.  Here  an  old  framed  house  painted  up  in  the  most  tawdry 
llaunting  nuiniier,  in  imitation  of  yellow  and  red  marble,  and  of 
Coriuthtan  pUlars.  Here  quantities  of  little  funny  children  sitting 
in  the  dust,  with  bare  legs,  and  the  girls  with  plaited  tails  of  hair 
reaching  down  their  backs.  The  village  is  wonderfully  supplied 
with  strcanjs  of  water,  which,  like  all  their  villages  at  the  foot  of 
lulls,  are  furnished  with  fountains  in  the  shape  of  ever-running 
pumps,  and  large  stone  troughs  or  receiving-basins,  on  which  are 
painted  boards,  warning  every  one  against  muddying  or  defiliDg 
t\^  water.  At  these  fountains,  or  brunnens,  the  women,  as  they 
always  are,  were  plentifully  congregated.  In  fact,  they  are  the 
great  gossiping  places  of  the  village.  Accordingly  Goethe,  the 
great  painter  of  German  life,  brings  Grctchen,  in  his  "Faust," 
there  in  her  trouble  and  impending  disgrace,  and  makes  her  hear 
news  which  strilkcs  sensibly  home  to  her  own  condition.  She  and 
another  damsel,  Lieschen,  appear  at  the  brnnnen  with  their  jugs. 
Here  the  conversation  which  fills  her  with  so  much  trouble,  com- 
mences in  true  gossip  style  :  thus — 
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Lifjchen,  H«st  tbou  heard  nothing  about  Biirbelchen  ? 
Grttchen.  Not  a  word,  I  go  so  very  little  out  i»f  doors. 
Liachen.  'Tis  fact ;  Sybilla  told  it  roe  to-day. 

She's  plaj«d  the  fool  herself  at  liut — 

And  so  end  all  her  fine  and  lady  airt! 

These  streams  are  also  made  to  turn  mills,  whose  large  wheels 
were  revolving  in  the  street.  Both  women  and  men  were  verj' 
rivilj  the  latter  doffing  their  caps,  and  all,  as  you  passed, 
saluting  you  with  "good-day." 

Everywhere  vines  were  trained.  They  are  grown  on  the  sides 
of  the  houses,  and  at  the  upper  story  are  carried  out  in  the  manner 
of  a  verandah,  by  large  iron  stays.  They  are  carried  by  frames  of 
wood  over  narrow  lanes,  and  entrances  to  yards;  over  sheds  and 
hovels;  every  possible  spot  is  made  useful.  They  are  grown  even 
on  the  walls  of  the  church,,  and  those  of  the  churchyard  were  lined 
with  them. 

Vft  entered  this  churchyard,  and  though  I  shall  give  a  particular 
notice  of  the  characteristics  of  German  churchyards,  we  may  here 
take  a  passing  view  of  this,  as  forming  part  and  parcel  of  a  German 
Dorf.  It  exhibited  the  same  mixture  of  rudeness  and  adornment 
as  the  rest  of  the  village.  At  the  head  of  almost  every  recent  grave 
Blood  a  slight  wooden  cross,  the  triangular 
ones  being  catholic;  and,  indeed,  these  black 
crosses  stand  thickly  in  all  such  places.  Oti 
many  were  planted  roses  and  other  flowers. 
Some  were  fenced  round  with  a  trellis,  and 
planted  with  carnations.  But  at  the  same  time  the  bones  of  the 
dead  lay  about  in  a  shocking  manner.  Where  graves  liad  been 
newly  made,  fragments  of  bone,  numbers  of  teeth,  and  even  sculls 
nearly  whole,  remained  on  the  surface.  We  observed,  at  the  base 
of  the  church,  a  large  hole,  descending  into  a  vault,  which  had  a 
strange  appearance. 

Some  of  the  epitaphs  were  curious.  There  was  one  written  on 
a  paper  which  was  framed  and  glazed,  and  set  upon  a  slight  atrip 
of  wood,  which  might  altogether  have  been  carried  away  very  readily 
in  one's  hand.  One  epitaph  in  its  general  use  appeared  to  be  the 
parallel  of  that  universal  one  in  England,  beginning-— 

Weep  not  for  me,  my  parenU  dear, 
I  an)  not  dead,  but  ileeping  here. 

C2 
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I  copied  tbis  specimen  of  it  from  a  little  oval  tablet,  suiTOundcd 
by  a  sprigged  border,  on  a  carnation-planted  grave. 

Mogdvlcna  heh  ich 
?oi)  dit'scr  Welt  abrcis  ich, 
ieh  sag  wieincm  Vaier,  Mutter, 
und  Scbweitcrn,  gute  noctit ; 
Ieh  wilt  sehen  was  Jesus  macht. 

That  is,  "  Magdalene  I  am  called.  From  this  world  I  travel.  I 
say  to  my  father,  mother,  and  sisters,  good  night;  I  will  see  what 
Jesus  does.'* 

The  ortho^aphy  and  grammar  of  this  and  the  rest  are  exactly 
on  a  [)ar  with  those  of  our  country  churchyards.  They  do  not 
strike  us  with  any  splendid  evidence  of  the  effects  of  modem 
popular  education  in  Germany.     Here  is  another. 

Fruh,  zu  fruii,  bist  du  vod  uns  geschiedeo 
Fruh  urn  sch  lost  dich  stille  grabesnacht 
SchUiminre  sanft  bis  zu  dcm  Evigden  Fritden 
Einsi  mit  uns  dein  rrommer  Geiit  erwachl. 

"Early,  too  early,  hast  thou  departed  from  us;  early  flid  the 
still  grave-night  enclose  thee.  Sleep  softly,  till  one  day  thy  pious 
spirit  shall  awake  with  ua  to  the  everlasting  peace,'' 

This  was  to  Anna  Barbara  somebody,  who  died  in  her  youth. 

Near  the  east  end  of  the  church  we  observed  a  tombstone  with 
a  large  heart-shaped  escutcheon,  and  on  it  on  outspread  hand. 
On  the  church  door,  and  again  on  a  door  in  the  village,  we  observed 
the  same.  This  was,  we  found,  the  crest  of  the  ancient  lords  of 
the  place,  a  glove  or  handschuh,  from  which  the  place  takes  its 
name.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  village  arc  the  remains  of  the 
old  castle  of  the  lords  of  Handschuhshcim,  or  in  English,  Gloveham, 
where,  some  time  ago,  occurred  tbia  singular  circumstance.  The 
clcrgj'man  was  walking  in  the  ruins  with  the  proprietor,  when 
striking  upon  a  wall  with  his  stick,  and  remarkiug  that  it  sounded 
hollow,  workmen  were  sent  for,  who  broke  into  the  wall,  and  found 
a  nan-ow  cell,  in  which  was  seated  the  skeleton  of  an  ancient  knight 
ni  hi«  armour,  who,  in  some  former  age,  had  probably  been  taken 
captive  by  his  mortal  enemies,  the  owners  of  the  castle,  and  there 
built  tip  alive.  The  armour  was  complete,  and  is  now  preserved 
at  Carlsruhc,  but  llic  bones  soon  CTunibled  to  dust. 
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la  an  outbuilding  we  saw  a  most  ponderous  wine-press  of  oak, 
where  probably  the  wine  of  the  village  has  been  prepared  for 
generations,  from  the  picttiresquc  viueyai'ds  on  the  hills  above 
the  village.  These  hills  form  part  of  the  celebrated  line  of  the 
Bergstrasse,  so  much  admired  by  travellers  from  Frankfort  to 
Heidelberg.  Heidelberg;  lies  in  the  opening  of  the  valley,  where 
the  Neckar,  after  a  course  of  thirty  miles  of  beautiful  scenery, 
amongst  the  hills  of  the  Odenwald,  pours  out  into  the  plain. 
These  hills  crowned  with  woods,  and  their  sides  clothed  with  richest 
vineyards  overlook  the  town  on  all  sides,  except  on  that  next  the 
plain.  On  the  sides  of  these  hills,  and  amid  these  terraced  vineyards, 
and  beech  and  chestnut  woods,  the  inhabitants  have  very  pleasant 
orchards  and  gardens,  and  garden-houses  perched  aloft,  themselves 
in  green  and  leafy  nooks,  yet  giving  extensive  views  over  the  town, 
the  river,  and  the  plain  below,  to  the  distant  Hnardt  mountains. 
Right  and  left  of  the  city,  on  the  highest  points  of  the  hills,  the 
traveller  sees  two  towers  standing  on  high,  as  the  watch-towers  of 
the  place.  One  is  the  ruin  of  St,  MichaePs  chapel,  the  other  a 
lofty  look-out,  called  the  Kaiser-Stuhl,  or  Emperor's-aeat,  to  each 
of  which,  through  the  woods,  ascend  delightful  walks. 

The  hills,  where  the  Ncekar,  just  below  the  town,  issues  to 
the  plain,  extend  right  and  left  in  a  pretty  direct  line,  still  clothed 
with  vineyards.  Along  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  these,  turning  our 
back  on  the  villageof  Handschuhsheini,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken, 
towards  the  end  of  July,  we  walked  to  the  village  of  Rohrbacli, 
about  two  miles  from  the  lower  end  of  Heidelberg.  The  people 
were  busy  in  the  corn,  and  the  scene  was  very  animated  and  very 
curious.  It  was  a  splendid  morning ;  and  the  plain  was  full  of 
sunshine^  which  brought  out  all  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  vine- 
clad  hills  on  our  left,  and  all  the  different  colours  of  the  crops  and 
the  costumes  of  the  peasantry.  The  yellow  expanses  of  c-orn  were 
scattered  with  groups  of  reapers,  and  with  ploughnico  ploughing  up 
with  their  teams,  mostly  of  a  couple  of  cows,  the  land  the  moment 
the  crops  were  removed  from  it,  for  turnips.  Wagons,  drawn  by 
C0W8  and  bullocks,  were  standing  in  other  places  ready  to  be  loaded, 
and  othcra  came  slowly  along  with  their  loads  towards  the  town. 
The  whole  scene  reminded  us  of  the  reapiHg  of  scriptural  times, 
and  must  be  much  of  the  same  character.     Am  in  Judeaj  there  arc 
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no  fences,  but  merely  landmarks — stones  set  do>vn  at  the  termina- 
tion of  every  man's  property.  The  luod  divided  into  its  little  lots 
must  be  much  as  it  was  in  Judea,  where  the  family  property  was 
inahenable,  and  subject  to  constant  divisions  and  subdivisions. 
You  therefore  see  no  jolly  teams  of  horses,  drawing  ploughs  of  the 
last  and  most  approved  construction,  as  in  England.  The  plough- 
men leisurely  ''whisthng  o'er  the  lea,"  and  other  men  finishing 
the  cultivation  of  the  wide  field,  with  all  the  scientific  apparatus, 
scarifiers^  rollers,  drills,  etc.,  as  with  us;  but  peasants,  chiefly  with 
their  cow-teams,  and  ploughs,  harrows,  and  wagons,  of  the  most 
primitive  construction,  clearing  their  crops  from  their  little  lots, 
and  ploughing  up  the  same  in  all  directions. 

All  amongst  these  lie  those  green  crops  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  which,  as  you  approach  any  town  or  village,  become 
so  predominant  over  the  corn  as  to  produce  the  eflfect  of  a  market- 
garden.  These  arc  chiefly  mangel-wurzel,  a  German  name,  oddly 
enough  unknown  in  Germany,  but  here  called  dick-riibenj  hemp, 
of  which  great  quantities  are  grown  and  spun  by  the  women  in 
winter,  for  sheetingj  shirting,  and  the  blue  stuff  for  the  summer 
jackets  and  trousers  of  the  men,  and  various  garments  for  the 
children;  great  plots  of  poppies,  chietly  for  oil,  wliieh,  when  in 
hlooui,  as  then,  make  a  beautiful  show,  in  great  expanses  of  mingled 
purple,  red,  and  lilac.  Besides  these  are  plots  of  hops,  cabbages, 
rows  of  kidney-beansj  potatoes  in  plenty,  and  hundreds  of  acres  of 
tobacco-  It  would  have  been  wonderful,  indeed,  if  in  Germany, 
where  there  is  almost  as  nmch  smoke  from  tobacco  as  from  the 
chimneys  of  their  houses!,  this  were  not  the  case.  It  fiourishes, 
indeed,  most  beautifully;  and  with  its  rich  green  colour  and  luxu- 
riant leaves,  makes  to  the  eye  one  of  the  most  pleasing  portions  of 
the  crop.  It  is  said  to  be  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world,  and  that 
much  of  it  goes  to  Spain  and  Holland,  to  be  manufactured  into 
cigars,  which  not  only  go  thentT  to  England,  as  Spanish  and 
llavanna  cigars,  but  actually  come  back  hither  dubbed  with  those 
recommendatory  titles.  A  great  portion  is  bought  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria. 

Indian  corn  is  also  grown  in  great  quantities,  but  chieHy  for 
feeding  of  swine  and  geese,  being  seldom  or  ever  used  for  household 
purposes.     It  appears  to  flourish  here  as  well  as  it  possibly  can  in 
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America.  You  see  very  little  of  the  dwarf  kind,  cultivated  iu 
England  under  the  name  of  Cobbett's  com ;  aud  that  in  gardens. 
The  prevalent  kind  is  large,  is  of  the  richest  green,  and  five  or  six 
feet  iu  height.  It  is  planted  out  about  three  feet  asunder  eaeh 
way. 

We  have  described  the  wagons  of  the  peasantry.     They  are 

much  of  the  same  kind  as  prevail  in  Italy  and  France.     Primitive 

and  simple  as  they  are,  they  are  made  to  carry  a  good  load  of  corn 

hoD)e.     As  the  wagon  is  of  this  shfipc  V,  the  load  is  also  topped 

up  in  the  same  way,  so  as  to  form  in  a  front  or  hind  view  a  diamond 

^— ^      figure.     The  load  is  secured  by  a  pole  along  the  ridge, 

jMM|    which  is  held  down  tightly  by  ropes  at  back  and  front, 

^n  im    and  often  by  two  pieces  of  upright  wood  at  the  back. 

Thus  secured,  their  two  milch  cows,  yoked  by  the  head, 

draw  home  their  harvest. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  these  wagons  arc  very  light  and  clastic; 
and,  especially  as  they  are  cheaply  constnicted,  might  be  introduced 
in  England  to  the  great  advantage  of  small  proprietors,  as  well  as 
for  general  use,  where  the  country  is  hilly  and  the  roads  rocky. 
Tliey  will  bend  in  an  uneven  way  like  a  snake,  and  their  lightness 
aakes  them  far  more  lit  for  many  purposes  than  our  heavj^  and 
inyielding,  and  much  more  expensive,  carts.  For  such  districts  as 
Scotland,  Wales,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  the  hilly  tracts 
of  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  they  would  be  admirably  adapted. 


It  is  quite  repulsive  to  our  English  feelings  to  see  the  manner 
in  which  the  cows  are  worked  in  this  country.  An  English  lady 
observed  to  a  German  one,  that  of  all  things  she  would  not  like  to 
be  a  German  woman  of  the  common  class,  or  a  German  cow,  for 
they  were  both  unmercifully  worked.  The  Gi?rman  lady  thought  it 
H  good  answer  to  say,  that  she  certainly  would  in  this,  as  in  any 
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other  country^  prefer  being  a  lady  to  an  ordiraary  womaDj  and  that 
she  should  not  choose  to  he  a  cow  at  all.     The  English  lady  here 
again  rejoined,  "  but  of  all  cows,  not  a  German  cow/^     Li  England, 
that  paradise  of  countries,  the  cow  is  a  privileged  and  most  luxurioua 
aniHial.     She  lies  down  in  green  pastures,  and  by  the  still  waters, 
at  perfect  leisure.     In  summer,  she  is  half  buried  in  plenty.     In 
beautiful  herds, — fair  as  those  herds  of  Apollo,  which  fed  in  the 
meadows  of  Trinacria  or  of  Asphodel, — they  graze  the  most  famous 
pastures   in   the  world,  and  present  to  the  eye  of  the  lover  of  the 
country,  oue  of  the  most  lovely  spectacles  which  the  country  can 
shew.     They  slowly  rove  from  one  portion  of  their  extensive  bounds 
to  another,  or  lie  down  amid  a  blaze  of  golden  and  purple  flowers 
and  greenest  grass,  pictures   of  ]}lenty,  images  and  indicators  of 
the  farming  wealth  of  England,  which  nothing  can  surpass.     They 
stand  in  company,  beneath  the  shade  of   drooping  willows  and 
polished  alders,  in  the  glittering  passage  of  the  brook  at  noon- 
tide, in  groups  rich  enough  to  raise  a  Cuyp  or  Kuyadacl  from  the 
dust.    O  Devon,  or  Hereford,  Durham,  Northumberland,  Chester,  or 
Gloucester,  what  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  shew  meadows 
like  yours,  with  cattle  like  yours  !     What  has  this  planet  to  exhibit 
of  fat  and  milky  like  yours;  enough  to  make  the  jolly  heart  of  the 
English  farmer  proud,  and  big,  and  buttery,  as  it  is  ?     And  what 
would  you  say,  did  you  see  the  life  of  a  cow  in  Germany  ?     Here, 
for  the  most  brilliant  portion  of  the  year,  she  ia  shut  up  in  close 
prison.     There  are  no  green  meadows,  no  running  streams  ;  no 
roving  in  sleek,  round-bodied,  dappled,  and  lowing  herds  for  her. 
She  is  cooped  up  in  a  little  dark  stall.     Old  women  and  young 
women,  aud  children  with  creek  on  their  backs,  go  out  with  hooks, 
and  cut  rough  grass  and  rampant  weeds  from  under  bushes  in  the 
woods,  along  the  roadsides,  aud  in  the  corners  of  fields,  for  her. 
Docks,  chci-vil,  rough  sedge  from  the  river's  brink,  anything  that  is 
green  and  eatable,  is  piled  in  baskets  ou  old  women's  heads,  and 
brought  home  to  her.     Shut  up  there,  the  very  smell  of  aught 
green  is  enough  to  make  her  devour  it.    In  summer,  the  lower  leaves 
of  the  dick-rtiben  arc  stripped  oil"  for  her;  lucerne  is  grown  for  her, 
and  odds  and  ends  of  cabbage,  carrots,  and  turnip  leaves  fall  to  her 
share.     She  cannot  rove  in  fields,  for  there  are  none.     She  cannot 
climb  the  hill-sides,  for  there  climb  the  vines ;  and  the  plains  ai'C 
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fuU  of  corn,  green  crops,  and  tobacco,  without  a  hedge  to  keep  her 
from  picking  and  stealing.  When  she  comes  out,  it  is  to  labour. 
With  a  feUow  slave  she  is  seized  by  the  horns;  a  yoke  is  clapped 
on  the  back  of  her  head,  one  end  of  which  rests  on  hers,  and  the 
other  on  the  head  of  her  fellow:  this  is  strapped  fast,  and  secured 
to  the  pole  of  the  wagon  or  the  plough,  and  thus  with  her  meek 
forehead  fast  in  the  stocks  of  labour,  she  is  driven  a*1ield,  or  to 
market,  to  perform  all  the  work  of  her  peasant- master.  It  is  a 
pitiable  sight  to  see  a  couple  of  these  miJd  and  gentle  animals 
coming  along  with  their  heads  hung  down,  and  immovable  in  any 
direction,  **for  they  must  move  together,  if  they  move  at  all;" 
while  behind  comes  the  driver,  whipping  and  bawling,  "  wisht ! 
wisht !"  or  **yisht !  yisht !  oot !  oot !  oot !  woa  I  woa  !  ah  I  uhoo!" 
and  such  like  somids.  While  she  lives,  this  is  the  lot  of  the 
German  cow !  She  has  not  the  satisfaction  of  her  milk  flowing  in 
warm  and  foamy  streams  into  union  with  that  of  a  score  of  her 
fellows,  and  thence  arising  piles  of  rich  golden  butter,  and  the 
splendid  masses  of  Stilton  or  double  Gloucester — such  glorious 
productions  as  Stilton,  Dunlop,  or  double  Gloucester,  never  enter 
the  region  of  a  German  peasant's  imagination  :  on  the  contrary, 
her  isolated  stream  goes  to  furnish  only  a  butter,  meagre,  ptilhd, 
and  poor,  or  cheeses  formed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  dried  on 
the  outside  of  the  window-sill,  more  like  hens'  eggs  than  anything 
beside.  When  she  dies,  too,  miserable  cow !  she  has  not  even  the 
satisfaction  of  dying  fat ! 

Yet  the  poor  things  do  not,  after  all,  look  so  much  amiss.  In 
his  way,  and  according  to  his  notions,  the  German  farmer  is,  no 
lloubt,  kind  to  his  cattle;  and  if  he  would  but  give  them  separate 
•kes,  so  that  they  could  move  their  heads,  as  in  a  few  instances 
18  to  be  seen,  they  would  not  so  much  move  our  compassion. 

The  ploughs  and  harrows  of  the  peasantry  are  as  primitive  as 
their  wagons.  The  harrows  are,  many  of  them,  entirely  of  wood, 
teeth  and  all.  A  single  harrow  is  drawn  by  two  cows.  A  boy  goes 
before  the  cows,  directly  before  their  heads,  and  holding  the  middle 
of  the  yoke,  leads  them  in  the  right  line,  while  the  man  with  a 
cope  to  the  back  part  of  the  harrow,  goes  behind,  shoutiug  to  the 
cowa,  and  every  now  and  then  lifting  the  harrow  by  the  ro])e,  to 
clear  the  teeth  of  clods  and  rubbish.     The  plough  is  of  the  most 
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simple  construction.  A  rounded  pole  of  about  two-thirds  of  the] 
length  of  ours,  for  the  bcaui ;  a  pair  of  stilts,  made  out  of  a  forked 
branch,  and  set  very  upright;  a  wooden  mould-board,  and  a  very 
simple  flat  share,  aud  a  pair  of  little  wheels,  on  which  the  plough- 
beam  rests  in  front,  and  there  is  the  plough  of  the  German  farmer! 
The  whole  is  so  simple  and  so  rude,  that  any  furnier  brought  up  in 
a  working  agricultural  school,  and  taught  to  handle  his  tools,  could 
construct  much  better  for  himself.  But  these  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  peasants.  They  are  simple,  they  are  cheap,  and  they  are 
conveyed  to  and  from  the  field  without  that  lumber  aud  cumber 
with  which  ploughs  aud  harrows  arc  taken  to  the  tield  in  England. 
There  needs  no  cart  to  take  them;  the  peasant  takes  off  the  little 
frame  supporting  the  two  front  wheels ;  he  then  lays  his  plough 
sideways,  and  fastens  the  fore-cud  of  the  beam  on  the  frame  of  the 
wheels;  he  then  takes  a  prop  formed  of  a  forked  bough  thus,] 

A  which  he  lays  over  the  thick  end  of  the  beam  near  the  stilts ; 
and  one  of  the  stilts  on  one  side,  aud  the  foot  of  the  plough  on 
the  other,  resting  on  his  prop  or  drag,  iiies  it  firmly.  Others, 
instead  of  this  forked  bough,  have  a  little  frame  with  a  ]>air  of  wheels 
to  put  behind.  A  sort  of  carriage  is  thus  formed,  and  the  peasant 
lays  his  harrow  on  the  top  and  drives  to  the  field.  When  there, 
he  has  only  to  take  off  his  harrow,  remove  the  prop,  turn  his  plough 
right  way  up,  hook  the  beam  to  the  little  frame  of  the  wheels,  and 
go  to  work.  When  he  has  done,  he  takes  his  implements  away  in 
the  same  manner,  with  scarcely  any  trouble  at  aU.  This  plan  of 
conveyance  of  ploughs  and  harnms  to  the  field,  might  also  be 
adopted  with  advantage  in  P'ngland. 


'•>;. 
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In  thosic  parts  of  Germany  where  large  farms  are  common, 
f-Hpccially  in  the  north,  of  eourae  both  the  apparatus,  the  horses, 
and  th<'  worlMiiansiiip,  arc  superior.     Agricultural  societies,  as  in 
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Eugland,  have  promoted  good  tillage;  and  iu  many  places,  as  in 
the  plains  of  Branswick  and  Weimar,  you  will  sec  curious  cyphers 
and  nourishes  on  the  new- ploughed  lands,  which  the  ploughmen 
have  made  with  their  ploughs,   to  shew  their  dexterity.     Here, 
with  this  humble  apparatus,  the  ploughing,  of  course,  is  not  so 
deep,  or  so  artistical.     It  would,  by  English  farmers,  be  reckoned 
often  poor  scratching,  and  certainly  would  not  win  the  prize  at  a 
ploughing  match.     Yet  the  peasant  harrows  and  clears  his  land 
till  it  is  in  the  nicest  order,  and  it  is  admirable  to  see  the  crops 
which  he  obtains.     It  is  true  that  his  green  crops  are  well  hoed, 
and  laboured.     The  wheat  grain  on  the  Rhine  plain  is  an  excep- 
tion.   It  is  thin,  and  of  a  very  light  kind.     The  ear  has  commonly 
only  two  rows  of  corn,  and  the  finest  heads  do  not  weigh  more 
than  thirty-six  grains,  chaff  and  all;  each  naked  com  about  one 
grain.     This,  I  imagine,  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  average 
weight  of  English  wheat;  and,  as  the  crops  arc  thin,  they  ]>robably 
do  not  yield  more  than  one-fourth,  if  so  much,  as  the  English  crops. 
The  village  of  Rohrbach  presented  to  our  eyes  a  singular  aspect, 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  a  German  dorf  in   general. 
The  houses  had  the  same  heavy  look  which  the  houses  of  the  Gernnm 
dorfs  commonly  have,  with  plenty  of  old,  tall  roofs,  and  leaning 
ffk^  turned  towards  the  street;  and  great  round-headed  gate- 
ili^  in  the  farm-houses  leading  into  their  yards.     The  streets,  as 
is  uaoal,  were  long,  and  paved  with  huge  uneven  stones.    One  side  of 
the  street  was  left  nnpaved  for  a  little  brook  to  run  down  it,  and 
over  this  bridges  of  great  stones  were  laid  to  the  houses.     Down  the 
other  side  of  the  street  ran  another  little  stream  in  a  gutter,  and 
in  this  the  geese  were  sitting  and  forming  dams  with  their  bodies, 
in  which  they  nibbled,  and  ducked,  and  washed  themselves.     The 
whole  long  street,  from   bottom  to  top,  was  full  of  these  geese. 
Some  of  them,  in  flocks,  were  tlying  up  and  down,  and  making  no 
little  clangour.     As  usual,  there  were  the  bnmnens  spouting  out 
their  never-ceasing  water  into  their  great  troughs,  and  women 
collected  with  their  tubs  about  them,  in  full  gossip;  and  the  cows, 
released  at  this  the  peasant's  diimer-time,  half-past  ten,  from  their 
yokes  and  labour,   also  crowding  round  the   troughs   to   drink. 
Plenty  of  funny-looking  children,  and  some  other  grown-up  people 
completed  the  scene. 
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The  children  arc  odd  little  objects;  thick,  well  fed,  and  with 
plenty  of  hair,  in  German  fashion;   the  little  girls,  in  bodices, 

which     seemed     ready    to 
burst  with  plumpness,  and 
all,  howeversmall, with  their 
hair   in  tails.     Tlie  larger 
having  their  tails  hanging 
down  their  backs,  and  the 
smaller,       having      theirs 
brought  from  the  sides  of 
thrir     heads    in    hanging 
bows   to    their   cars,    over 
which  they  pass.     Most  of 
them  were  without  shoes  and 
stockings.     The  boys  were 
going  in  groups,  with  creels 
on  their  backs,  to  the  plain 
to  collect  grass  for  the  cows. 
One  picturesque  group, 
having  amongst  them  a  lad 
with  his  father's  cocked  hat 
on,  we  prevailed  upon,  by  the 
oflFer  of  a  kreutzer,  the  third 
of  a  penny,  to  stand  and  be 
Rketched,     The   lads  were 
wonderfully    dehghtcd    at 
the  idea  of  having  their  pic- 
tures taken,  and  the  grown- 
up people  not  much  less  so. 
We  had  soon  the  greater 
part  of  the  vdlagc  out,  and 
all  very  merry  watching  us, 
as  wc  sat  on  a  tree  lying 
in  the  street.     AMiile  this 
was  going  on,  a  bauer  or 
two,  passing  along,  in  fun  turned  the  lad's  cocked  hat  hindbeforc 
on  his  Ijcud.     The  old  women,  as  they  passed,  had  some  jibe  or 
other  with   the  lads.      "  So,   white  head,   are   you  having   your 
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picture  taken?  Ah!  you  there  in  the  hat,  you'll  make  a  grand 
picture  shant  you?"  At  length  another  came,  and  cried,  "haste! 
haste  away!  after  your  grass  boys!"  and  each  receiving  the 
mighty  sum  of  a  kreutzer,  went  off  in  highest  glee,  cr)ing  to  every 
one  they  came  near,  "See!  sec!  a  kreutzcr!  a  krcatzcr!*' 

There  was  a  considerable  air  of  poverty,  and  a  greater  air 
of  slovcnliacas  in  this  dorf.  Their  yards,  as  is  usual,  were  chaoscu 
of  litter ;  heaps  of  wood  for  fuel,  the  little  old  wagons,  ploughs, 
wheelbarrows,  and  children  playing  in  the  dust,  besides  the  endless 
swarm  of  geese.  These  geese  they  cram  with  Indian  corn,  and 
that  to  such  an  extent  that  they  sometimes  all  but  choke  them. 
They  also  artificially  enlarge  their  livers,  which  they  never  cat 
themselves,  but  sell,  as  great  dainties.  Many  of  these  people  are 
said  to  be  Jews — agricultural  Jews — of  all  anomalies,  according  to 
our  notions,  the  greatest;  aed  their  villages  are  said  to  be  always 
distinguished  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  dirt  and  slovenliness. 
Still,  many  of  their  houses,  in  their  front  windows,  have  Howers, 
particularly  balsams  and  carnations,  of  the  latter  especially  the 
pale  yellow  ones,  so  very  rare  in  England.  Some  of  these  were 
very  fine.  From  the  upper  windows,  as  a  general  and  regular 
summer  exhibition,  hung  out  beds  and  mattresses  of  a  gay  red 
stripe,  and  bedside  carpets  to  air.  Here  and  there  might  be  seen 
a  smarter  new  house,  in  the  peculiar  style  of  this  country;  and 
thus  you  have  a  pretty  good  notion  of  one  of  the  country  villages 
of  Germany. 

The  church  had  a  more  old  and  neglected  air  than  the  one  we 
noticed  in  the  other  village,  and  in  the  churchyard  scarcely  a  stone 
to  mark  a  single  grave.  Slight  wooden  crosses  of  mere  lath,  about 
two  feet  high,  stained  of  a  red  colour  and  dotted  with  black  spots, 
were  planted  on  a  few  new-made  graves,  and  round  them  were 
lying  the  remains  of  garlands  of  box  and  ivy,  intended,  no  doubt, 
as  emblems  of  immortal  greenness  and  unfading  fresbneaa;  but  all 
their  greenness  and  freshness  were  gone.  The  graves  themselves 
were  heaps  of  dust,  and  a  little  time  would  remove  any  vestige 
from  them  of  those  slight  memorials  which  these  rustic  people  give 
to  their  departed  friends. 

As  we  returned  we  saw  large  groups  of  peasants  dining  under 
the  trees  in  the  fields.     Women  were  bringing  from  Heidelberg 
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large  baskets  on  their  beads  containing  provisions.  The  dinners 
seemed  principally  contained  in  two  large  pans  or  dishes ;  one  of 
soup,  and  one  of  small  puddings  called  noodles,  floating  in  sauce, 
or  something  of  a  pudding  kind  in  a  fluid  state.  Some  of  these 
puddings  were  little  balls  of  flour  and  potatoes,  dotted  with  little 
lumps  of  fried  black  bread,  and  which  to  a  too  fanciful  eye  looked 
like  raisins. 

The  people  lay  or  sat,  men  and  women,  round  the  large  dishes, 
all  eating  together  out  of  them  with  long  spoons.  They  formed 
picturesque  groups.  The  men  stripped;  the  women,  many  of  them, 
in  bodices  of  red-striped  linen,  of  which  the  Grermans  make  theur 
bed-ticks,  and  which  look  very  lively.  Many  of  the  girls  too, 
bronzed  with  the  sun,  looked  all  health  and  solidity.  About  stood 
boots,  which  the  men  had  pulled  off  to  cool  their  feet  as  they  lay 
at  rest,  baskets,  and  stone  bottles.  Two  boys  were  dining  under  a 
tree  on  brown  bread  and  little  pears,  which  they  drew  from  a  bag, 
and  seemed  to  divide  very  carefully  between  them.  These  boys  had 
nothing  to  drink,  and  said  they  were  accustomed  to  have  nothing 
to  drink  to  their  field  dinners,  not  even  water.  The  homeliness  of 
the  fare  of  these  peasants  would  no  little  astonish  the  stomachs  of 
our  bean-and-bacon  devourers  of  our  harvest-time  in  England. 
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We  have  now  led  our  readers  into  the  6rst  acquaintance  witb  Ger- 
man external  life  and  sooner)',  up  the  ^eat  western  river,  through 
its  plains,  its  dorfs  of  the  plain,  and  into  the  towns ;  we  will  now 
make  one  more  excursion  amongst  the  woods  and  valleys,  where 
the  other  ^eat  features  of  its  country  and  country-life  lie,  and 
then  dismiss  our  first  impressions  for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
witb  tlie  land  and  its  people,  in  all  their  various  conditions  and 
relationships. 

It  would  shock  the  religious  of  England  to  see  how,  on  a  Sun- 
day, the  Germans  of  all  classes  are  flocking  off  into  the  country, 
a*  on  all  other  leisure  occasions,  in  the  summer.  To  sec,  early  on 
Sonday  mornings,  families  of  sobriety  and  of  high  standing,  and 
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even  those  of  grave  professors,  setting  forth  for  a  long  day^s 
excursion.  By  seven  o'eloek  you  vrill  see  them  going  out,  ha\'ing 
not  the  least  idea  that  to  resort  to  some  distant  village  amongst 
the  hills,  perhaps  to  go  to  church  there,  perhaps  not,  but  at  all 
events  to  proceed  to  some  rural  inn,  and  there,  or  in  the  woods, 
spend  the  day  in  social  enjoyment,  has  anything  at  all  amiss  in  it. 
Nothing  is  more  common;  and  on  these,  and  on  all  such  occasions, 
they  will  do  what  would  never  be  thought  of  in  England-  They 
will  take  tea  and  sugar,  and  if  necessary,  fine  bread;  and  eating  and 
drinking  of  their  own,  will  pay  the  good-natured  landlord  for  bis 
attendance  and  the  use  of  his  house. 

Being  invited  to  join  such  a  party,  after  attendance  of  Divine 
service  at  nine  o^clock,  we  steered  away  with  them  up  into  the 
hills.  It  was  the  2d  of  August,  and  splendid  weather.  From  the 
top  of  the  Kaiser-Stuhl  above  the  town,  a  tower  already  mentioned, 
at  an  elevation  of  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  we  enjoyed  a  most 
glorious  prospect.  It  included  a  circle  of  seventy  miles  or  more  in 
diameter,  with  the  forest  hills  of  the  Odenwald  in  one  direction, 
and  the  great  Rhine-plain  in  another;  bounded  by  the  hills  of 
Baden-Baden,  and  the  Vogcsen  mountains  in  France.  The  towns 
and  villages  within  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate,  but  they 
were  in  scores,  including  Mannheim,  Speir,  Worms,  etc.,  amongst 
the  largest;  the  Rhine  shining  in  its  mazy  windings  here  and  there, 
through  a  vast  extent  of  plains. 

At  the  foot  of  this  tower  we  made  a  lunch  of  fruit  and  bread, 
with  a  bottle  of  beer,  and  sugar-water,  procured  from  the  old  man 
who  attends  at  the  tower  with  a  spy-glass,  and  who  had  erected  a  sort 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  shed,  with  moss  walls,  and  mossed  seats  under 
the  trees;  and  then  steered  our  way  through  the  summer  woods, 
towards  the  village  of  Guiberg,  aud  through  Bonmierthal  to 
Neckergemiind.  The  ramble  through  the  forests  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  things  that  we  ever  enjoyed.  The  weather  was  so 
sunny  and  beautiful,  yet  breezy  enough  to  prevent  its  becoming 
oppressive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  diffuse  through  the  solemn  woods 
a  feeling  of  life  and  of  poetry.  There  was  a  sense  too  of  being 
in  a  new  country  and  amongst  a  new  people,  that  gave  its  charm 
and  its  novelty.  Green  tracks  of  turf,  as  wc  advanced  through 
the  forest,  went  branching  off  right  and  left,  presenting  lovely, 
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embowered  \'istas ;  and  Iktc  and  there  the  woods  expanded  into 
sylvan  regions  of  mucVi  tiillcr  and  niightier  trees  than  arc  seen  on  the 
hill-sides,  and  threw  the  most  j>jrofound  silence  and  solemn  gloom. 
Then  again,  we  came  out  into  open  tracks,  where  the  sun  showered 
down  his  full  splendour;  where  deep  wild  grass  and  new  tiowers, 
and  bees  and  gaudy  butterflies,  and  grashoppers  and  grilli,  sing. 
ing  their  husky  summer  songs,  and  lizards  basking  on  the  hot 
banks,  and  dragon-flics,  blue  and  green,  darting  with  their  long 
filmy  wings  here  and  there,  fllied  uj>  the  feeling  of  summer 
and  woodland  life  to  the  heart's  brim.  There  were  young  peoj)!c, 
all  happiness  and  gay  chatter,  rambling  along ;  and  those  of  riper 
years  not  a  whit  less  happy;  and  children  running  in  eager  speed 
after  eveiy  new  object  of  nature's  wonders;  and  who  shall  not  say 
that  it  was  one  of  those  scenes  and  days  that  must  long  linger  all 
«an-bright  in  the  memory?  At  one  moment  we  plunged  again 
into  close  and  steep-descending  wood-tracks,  where  the  green 
boughs  had  to  be  bent  down  to  make  way;  at  another,  on  an  open 
height,  were  hills  and  valleys  around  us — the  hills  all  covered  with 
woods,  the  valleys  and  intervening  plains  with  com. 

As  we  approached  Guiberg,  we  saw  it  standing  amid  its  corn- 
plots,  its  garden-plots  all  unfenced,  its  green  sloping  Holds,  and  its 
scattered  fruit  trees,  having  a  very  sweet  but  very  German  look. 
M'hen  we  entered  the  village  itself,  of  course  it  was  like  all  German 
villages — the  same  scene  of  heavy  houses,  most  of  thcni  having 
tlieir  lower  story  occupied  by  their  cows;  of  heaps  of  wood,  ploughs 
and  wagons;  but  around  it  lay  delightful  old  bowery  orctiitrds, 
and  in  one  of  these  belonging  to  the  AVirthshousc^  or  inn,  we  dined. 
With  a  bottle  of  the  country  wine,  same  roast  beef,  and  plenty  of 
cherries,  for  which  this  village  is  famous  far  and  wide,  we  njadt;  as 
ujcrry  as  if  we  had  been  dining  with  Joe  Miller  himself.  The 
chddren  from  the  neighbouring  orchards  came  about  to  look  on, 
to  whom  we  gave  bruid  und  meat,  which  they  were  at  first  too  shy 
to  take,  but  when  we  turned  our  backs  it  vanished  with  a  wonder- 
ful velocity.  Two  boys  were  set  by  a  gentleman  of  the  party  to 
see  which  could  soonest  devour  a  piece  of  black  bread  for  three 
kieutzers — one  penny — which  they  did  to  their  own  danger  of 
choking,  and  great  merriment  of  the  spectators.  Others  were  set 
to  hop  for  a  kreutzer,  and  watching  this,  and  a  set  of  bauers  playing 
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at  nine-pins,  the  time  soon  fled  by.  We  went  on,  and  took  tea  at 
Bommerthal^  where  the  hostess,  a  village  belle  who  had  probably 
never  seen  tea  before,  for  the  party  took  it  with  them,  boiled  it  in 
a  dirty  pan,  and  made  an  awful  and  tmtouchable  mess  of  it.  The 
bauers  were  in  the  public-houses  in  this  village,  singing  and  drink- 
ing in  a  manner  that  would  have  horrified  Sir  Andrew  Agncw,  and 
made  ns  think  that  for  a  serious  and  sentimental  nation,  the  Ger- 
mans had  the  least  show  of  being  a  religious  one  imaginable. 

We  proceeded  in  a  fine  calm  and  shining  evening  to  the  last 
village  before  our  return,  Neckergemlind,  down  a  green  valley,  at 
the  feet  of  steep  old  beech-woods,  and  post  old  water-milla  of  a 
primitive  character.  The  whole  country  in  itself  was  charming, 
but  was  like  a  country  in  a  dream, — a  country  without  animals. 
There  were  neither  cow,  horse,  sheep,  swine,  hai-e,  pheasant,  par- 
tridge, or  scarcely  any  bird  to  be  seen.  In  such  a  country  in 
England  wc  should  have  seen  flocks  and  herds;  and,  towards 
evening,  the  hares  and  pheasants  would  have  been  seen  feeding  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  woods  in  scores,  and  we  should  have  heard  the 
partridges  calling  each  other  together  for  the  night.  Here  was 
nothing,  evim  of  a  winged  nature,  except  a  few  small  birds  and  one 
solitary  crow. 

In  this  country  you  never  sec  the  large  flocks  of  rooks  sailing 
homeward  in  the  evening,  full,  and  uttering  their  satisfaction  in  a 
quiet  caw,  now  and  then,  as  their  dusky  legions  pass  over  your  ' 
head.  You  do  not  see  them  as  with  us,  spreading  themselves  at 
noon  on  the  meadows  and  hill-side?*,  or  hear  their  clammering  at 
morning,  and  all  spring  in  the  lofty  trees  about  the  country  halls. 
When  the  German  prince,  Piickler  Muscau,  was  in  England, nothing 
surprised  him  more  than  the  rookeries,  and  he  could  not  com- 
prehend what  music  our  country  gentlemen  could  find  in  notes  so 
hoarse,  nor  what  charms  in  the  society  of  such  flocks  of  black  and 
sonorous  birds.  He  knew  not,  in  fact,  how  many  pleasant  associa- 
tions are  connected  with  rooks  in  England.  I 

Who  that  has  been  brought  up  in   the  country  has  not  been 
accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  hear  the  cawing  of  the  rookery;  to 
witness  the  active  laboui-  and  cares,  and  schemes  of  these  birds  in 
spring?     Has  not  stood  by  his  father,  or  other  old  friend,  while] 
ihc  young  have  been  fetched  down  from  the  lofty  elm  by  the  cross- 
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bow  ?  Has  not  run  to  fetch  it  as  it  fell  ?  Has  not  clambered  into 
the  green  tree  in  which  it  has,  perhaps,  lodged  in  falling,  and  hooked 
it  down?  Has  not  helped  the  keeper  to  carry  to  the  house  the 
black  feathery  bunch  of  young  rooks^  thus  shot,  for  the  cook  to 
convert  into  the  most  savoury  of  countr}'  pies;  or  to  be  dispatched 
in  diiferent  directions  as  presents  to  friends?  Who  has  not,  in 
bright  summer  days,  when  the  young  have  got  abroad,  seen  them  in 
almost  every  green  oak,  or  on  the  turf  of  every  green  meadow,  when 
the  country  was  all  flowers  and  sweetness,  with  fluttering  wings 
demanding  food  from  their  busy  parents?  And  in  the  still,  broad, 
quiet  sunshine  of  summer  evenings,  as  he  has  sate  in  garden 
arbour  or  at  open  window,  with  the  dear  old  friends  of  his  youth, 
haa  not  often  seen  them  come  soberly  homewards  from  their  day's 
wanderings,  in  a  rustling  and  jetty  array,  from  whose  wings  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun  glanced,  seeking  those  ancient  and  towering 
trees  which  had  overshadowed  the  hall  for  ages?  WTio,  in  the  days 
of  warm  feeling  and  expanding  aficctions,  when  life  was  a  long 
luraraer  of  happiness  and  gaiety;  when,  perhaps,  the  attachment 
of  a  life  was  growing,  as  he  has  ridden  home  in  the  sweet  dusk  of 
a  Jane  midnight,  has  not  heard  them  in  their  lofty  rest,  half  roused 
by  the  horse's  tread,  give  a  rustle,  a  caw,  and  then  all  quiet  again  ? 
Or  when  he  has  looked  out  in  the  profound  quiet  of  such  a  mid- 
night from  his  chamber  window,  and  felt,  as  it  were,  the  unseen 
odours  of  mingled  flowers  floating  up  to  him  from  the  garden 
below,  from  beds  made  beautiful  by  the  fair  hands  of  sisters — then 
more  beautiful  than  their  flowers;  and  now,  perhaps,  dead,  or  dis- 
persed into  wide  countries,  or  pulled  down,  and  all  their  loveliness 
gone,  like  a  dre^im  of  such  a  night,  with  heartless  husbands  and 
luckless  children, — and  has  not  heard  from  the  tree-top  some  faint 
mutter,  some  drowsy  cry,  as  if  the  side-by-side  nestled  rooks  were 
talking  in  their  sleep,  or  were  complaining  of  being  crowded  by 
some  heavy  old  fellow  on  their  bough — sounds  whicli  provoked 
laughter  at  the  moment,  but  are  preserved  in  the  memory  for  long 
years?  In  short,  what  Eoglishman  recalls  the  dear  old  home  of 
his  birth  and  his  youtb,  with  all  its  aflcctions  and  delights,  and 
tmisactions;  who  recalls  its  garden  nooks,  its  beehives  by  the 
sonny  wall,  its  fields,  its  woods,  its  friends,  its  favouj-ite  animals, 
.  sorrows  and  its  merriments,  its  gay  meetings  and  its  partings,  to 
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meet  there  no  more,  every  thing  which  makes  that  spot  what 
other  spot  on  earth  besides  cv^er  can  be  by  any  magic,  even  the 
moBt  powerful  magic  of  love,  and  does  not  find  the  Enj2:lish  rook  a 
part  of  his  retrospect,  utterijig  his  joyous  rough  JohQ-liullish  caw, 
or  his  laughable  midnight  muttering,  insignificant  as  he  is  in  him- 
self, an  indispensable  dweller  in  the  paradise  of  the  past?  Nay, 
the  very  blue  air  of  a  summer's  afternoon  docs  not  seem  right  to 
mc  without  the  high-soaring,  solemn  wing  of  the  rookj  the  fairest 
landscape  is  not  complete  without  the  rook;  the  Howery,  deep, 
grassy  full  fields  of  most  glad  spring  would  be  melancholy  withont 
the  rook.  The  rook,  with  ail  his  attendants  of  pert  jackdaw  s  and 
circling  starlings,  who  love  his  sedate  and  judge-like  company,  is 
dearer  to  an  Englishman  than  he  is  aware  of.  But  in  Germany, 
the  rook,  the  grave,  the  sober,  the  knowing  and  social  rook,  is  so 
little  known  that  he  has  no  other  name  than  "  Kriihe  mit  dcu> 
weissen  Schiiabcl," — the  crow  with  the  white  bill.  He  is  neither 
loved,  known,  nor  wanted  there,  fur  he  would  grub  up  the  f.priiig- 
iug  corn  in  quest  of  his  prey,  and  would  tiud  none  of  the  grand 
old  pastoral  meadows  he  finds  in  England  to  supply  his  demand 
for  slugs  and  wurms. 

Bat  let  us  quit  our  rook,  and  the  solitary  landscape,  where 
neither  he  nor  his  featheiT  compeers  greet  us,  and  dropping  down 
the  Neckar  from  Ncckcrgemund,  enter  a  valley  on  the  other  side, 
which  shall  give  us  another  peep  into  German  country  life.  Thi* 
is  Petersthal,  or  the  Valley  of  Peter,  and  is  one  of  those  innumerable 
valleys  in  Gerniany  lying  amongst  the  hills,  wliicli  swarm  with 
human  life,  and  present  one  of  the  most  picturesque  lively  scenes 
of  German  industry;^-industry  still  in  the  midst  of  quiet,  and 
surrounded  by  the  slumber  of  mighty  woods.  It  is  a  long  and 
wiudijig  valley,  having  very  little  breadth  in  the  bottom,  and  yet 
enough  for  a  clear  stream  to  bound  along,  and  liollow  water- 
meadows  of  the  richest  green  to  slope  down  on  each  side,  and 
numbers  of  ancient-looking  water-mills  to  be  seated  upon  itj  and 
cottages  to  be  scattered  in  one  continual  string  for  miles  all  along 
the  foot  of  the  hills  on  both  sides.  These  mills  are  largish  build- 
ings in  the  true  heavy  style,  with  large  farm-yards  jittachcd;  plenty 
of  heaps  and  great  piles  of  fire-wood;  old  mill-stones  and  old 
wagons  lying  or  standing  about.     Tlic  millers  arc  generally  the 
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raost  substantial  men  of  the  place.  They,  some  of  them,  manufac- 
ture flour,  and  some  oil  from  the  rape  and  linseed,  the  poppy-hoail, 
and  walnuts  of  the  country;  and  the  bumping  sound  of  their 
stampers — beams  moved  by  the  machinery  perpendicularly,  and  by 
the  cogs  of  the  wheels  raised,  and  let  fall  on  the  seeds  placed  in 
fl.innel  bags  in  a  proper  receptacle  below,  is  one  of  the  mcl^it  cha- 
racteristic sounds  of  these  valh-y.s.  Often  at  a  distance  when  buried 
in  the  woods,  you  can  find  the  direction  of  a  village  by  the  sleepy 
sound  of  these  bumpers.  These  mills,  and  the  cottages,  stand  amid 
a  world  of  old  fruit  trees,  which,  in  autumn,  arc  so  loaded  that 
they  are  obliged  to  be  propped  and  tied  up.  In  all  directions,  on  the 
bill  sides,  extend  their  cultivated  fields',  full  of  their  crops  of  corn, 
^mad  vegetables  of  various  kinds;  their  little  vineyards  often  shew 
their  trelliced  plots,  and  all  above  extends  the  thick  and  shady 
region  of  forest. 

Everywhere  in  these  valleys  yon  sec  the  people  busy  in  their 
possessions.  Men  and  women  and  children  are  at  work  in  the 
fields.  Down  the  hills  come  women  and  children  from  the  woods, 
carrying  on  their  heads  loads  of  fuel,  or  dragging  great  bundles  of 
boughs  down  the  narrow  hollow  ways  after  them.  Others  arc 
catting  grass  for  the  pent-up  cattle j — women  are  mowing  much 
oftener  than  the  men.  Below  arc  groups  of  wonjcn,  with  bare  legs, 
washing  by  the  clear  stream.  Quantities  of  linen  arc  spread  out 
to  dry  and  to  bleach ;  and  round  the  houses  are  stalking  plenty  of 
fowls,  while  a  large  dog  barks  at  you  from  his  kennel  as  you  pass 
the  mill,  or  little  jMJodlcs,  with  cock-a-side  tails,  bark  at  you  from 
the  cottages,  and  geese  clap  their  wings  and  clangour  in  the  brook. 

This  Petersthal  is  a  great  place  for  bleaching  and  washing,  and 
all  along  lay  the  white  patches  of  linen  on  the  green  meadow  grass, 
and  groups  of  the  stoutest  and  most  healthy-looking  girls  stood 
washing  by  the  doors  as  we  passed;  while  numbers  of  children  ran 
about,  many  of  them  with  nothing  more  than  a  shirt  on.  Here 
was  one  holding  two  cows  by  a  rope  tied  to  the  horns,  to  graze  by 
tlic  wayside,  and  here  another  holding  a  goat.  It  was  harvest 
time,  and  hot  weather.  The  women  were  cutting  their  harvest,  the 
men  being  gone  to  the  greater  harvest  of  the  plain. 

The  Catholic  character  of  the  valley  was  obvious  by  the  little 
images  of  the  Virgin  in  niches  in  the  front  of  the  cottages  as  we 
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passed.    These  images  are  of  the  most  wretched  kind;  little  thing* 
of  gandily-colourcd  plaster,  bought  of  the  wandering  Italian  dealers. 
But  at  the  head  of  the  gilen  stood  a  little  chapel,  which  is  a  perfect  | 
specimen  of  what  you  find  so  commonly  in  Catholic  districts,  at 
once  indicating  so  much   devotion  and  so  much  poverty.     This 
little  chapel  hud  a  very  simple  and  ancient  appearance,  standing  at  I 
the  head  of  that  retired  glen,  and  surrounded  by  the  solemn  woods. 
The  altar  was  painted  in  gaudy  colours  of  red  and  yellow,  with  ita  ' 
front  panels  papered  with  wall-paper.     Ou  it  stood  two  pyramids 
or  obelisks  painted  black,  covered  with  white  death's  heads,  decreas- 
ing in  size  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  obelisks.     Above  were  little  ' 
images  of  cherubs'  heads;  and  one  side  of  the  crypt,  where  the  pii 
is  kept,  was  a  saint,  looknig  as  if  he  had  fainted,  and  on  the  other . 
a  Virgin  looking  round  at  the  saint  iu  great  curiosity.    The  censer 
and  cupa  were  of  the  commonest  metal;  pewter,  iron,  or  brass.  The! 
Aalls  were  covered  with  the  most  paltry  pictures.     On  one  aide  of 
the  altar  hung  one  intended  to  represent  a  Madonna,  on  the  other 
that  of  St.  Wenccslaus,  the  patron  of  cattle,  standing  on  a  cloud  in 
the  middle  of  a  tield,  and  peasants  and  peasantcsses  kneehng  and 
prating  to  him;  while  below  ran,  in  all  directions,  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  swine,  as  if  filled  with  extraordinary  rejoicing  at  the  ' 
presence  of  the  saint.     The  frames  of  these  pictures  were  hung 
with  garlands  of  leaves. 

Behind  the  altar  was  a  little  sanctum;  a  scene  of  dirt  and 
poverty.  In  a  sort  of  cupboard  lay  the  remains  of  leaden  images 
of  saints  and  cherubs,  in  a  chaos  of  decrepitude, — some  without  an 
arra,  and  some  without  a  leg.  There  was  material  for  making  the 
incense  in  miserable  pots  and  boxes,  leathers  and  dusters,  giving  a 
most  deplorable  idea  of  the  means  for  the  preparation  of  those 
ceremonies  in  which  the  church  so  much  dehghtSj  and  in  which  the 
people  believe  so  much  efficacy  to  exist.  A  more  woful  exposure  of 
the  nakedness  of  the  land,  and  unweaving  of  the  enchantments  of 
the  mass,  could  not  be.  There  was  also  the  little  confessional  cliair, 
with  its  lattice;  the  priest's  robes  of  the  plainest  and  commonest 
stuff,  with  a  coloured  print  or  two  of  the  most  ordinary  character; 
a  book  of  the  (Catholic  faith,  and  a  registry  of  the  mamages,  births, 
christenings,  and  so  on,  of  the  people  of  the  valley. 

The  little  girl  who  attended  us,  was  astonished  at  our  walking 
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into  this  place.  She  entreated  us  to  come  out,  ns  she  was  very 
much  frightened  at  our  going  in  there,  it  was  so  holy.  She  quite 
trembled  with  terrors  and  anxiety.      The  seats,  and  pulpit,  and 

'gallery  were  all  of  the  most  primitive  construction.  The  front  of 
the  gallery  had  once  been  painted,  hut  there  now  remained  only 

.the  faintest  traces  of  its  adornment;  and  in  its  centre,  over  the 
door,  stood  an  organ  with  tin  pipes,  most  of  which  were  broken  or 
deranged.  A  lady  of  the  party  went  up  and  tried  to  elicit  a  sound, 
but  in  vain.  The  little  girl  said  it  used  to  play,  but  a  man  came  to 
put  it  in  order,  and  it  had  never  played  since.  In  short  everything 
oke  of  the  poverty  of  the  congregation,  or  the  neglect  of  the 

[church  in  a  populous  valley,  where  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were 
Catholics.  In  the  churchyard  there  was  not  a  single  sio7ie  of 
remembrance.  Nothing  but  such  crosses  of  lath  as  were  lately 
mentioned,  on  which  garlands  of  cut  paper  hung,  or  were  laid  on 
the  graves.  These  garlands  were  made  like  those  which  used  to  be 
bung  in  our  village  churches  at  the  funeral  of  a  young  maiden. 
Flowers  were  also,  as  usual,  planted  on  the  graves;  and  on  these 

>.  little  lath  crosses,  were  nailed  leaves  torn  out  of  their  books  of 
levotioD,  having  rudely-coloured  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  or  some 
favoorite  saint  or  other. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR    LIFE. 


In  describing  the  out-of-door  life  of  Germany,  wc  must  again 
begin  with  the  peasantry,  because  it  is  their  out-of-door  life  which 
is  contiuuitUy  arnund  us,  and  presses  upon  our  atteution  in  all 
forms  and  in  all  directions.  We  shall  then  proceed  to  that  of  the 
higher  ckasesj  which  consists  of  their  amusements  rather  than 
their  business. 

In  Gemmny  the  peasants  are  the  great  and  ever-present  objects 
of  country  life.  Tiiey  arc  the  great  population  of  the  countr)', 
because  they  themselves  arc  the  possessors.  This  country  is,  in 
lact,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  is  par- 
celled out  amongst  the  multitude;  and  wherever  you  go,  instead 
of  the  great  halls,  the  vast  [larks,  and  tlic  broad  lands  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  as  in  England,  you  sec  the  perpetual  evidences 
of  an  agi*ariau  system.  The  exceptions  to  this,  which  I  shall 
afterwards  point  out,  are  the  exceptions,  they  are  not  the  rule. 
The  peasants  are  not,  as  with  us,  for  the  most  part  tdtolly  cut 


off  from  property  in  the  soil  they  cultivate,  totally  dependent  on 
the  labour  afforded  by  others, — they  are  thcniaelves  the  projn-ietors. 
It  is  perhaps  from  this  cause  tliat  they  lire  probably  the  most 
industrious  peasantry  in  the  world.  They  labour  busily,  early  and 
late,  because  they  feel  that  they  arc  labouring  for  themselves.  The 
women  and  children  all  work  as  well  as  the  men,  for  it  is  family 
work;  nay,  the  women  often  work  tlie  hardest.  They  reap,  thrash, 
mow,  work  on  the  fallows,  do  anytliing.  In  summer,  without 
shoes  and  stockinj^s,  elad  in  a  dark  blue  petticoat  and  body  of 
the  same,  or  in  other  colours,  according  to  the  costume  of  the 
neighbom-hood,  and  with  their  white  chemise  sleeves  in  contrast 
with  their  dress,  and  with  their  hair  burmt  of  a  singed  brown,  or 
into  different  hues,  with  the  sun,  titey  are  all  out  in  the  hot  fields. 
\ay,  you  may  even  see  women  driving  a  wagon,  in  which  two 
or  three  men  are  sitting  at  ease  amokiug.  They  take  the  dinners 
to  the  fields,  frequently  giving  to  the  lesser  children  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  locking  them  up  in  the  cottage  till  they  come  home  again, 
the  older  ones  being  at  the  school  till  they  join  them  in  the  afteruoon. 

This  would  be  thought  a  hard  life  in  England;  but  hard  as  it 
in,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  tlie  condition  of  labourers  in  some 
agricultural  parts  of  a  dear  country  like  England,  where  eight  or 
nine  shillings  a  week,  and  no  cow,  tio  pig,  no  fruit  for  the  market, 
no  work  in  the  winter,  but  dependence  for  everything  on  a  master, 
constant  feeling  of  anxiety,  and  the  desperate  prospect  of  ending 

days  in  a  Union  workhouse,  is  too  commonly  the  labourer's  lot. 
The  German  peasants  work  hard,  but  they  have  no  actual  want. 
Every  man  has  his  house,  his  orchard,  hia  road-side  trees,  as  wc 
have  seen,  commonly  so  hung  with  fruit  that  he  is  obliged  to  prop 
and  secure  them  all  ways,  or  they  would  be  torn  to  pieces.  He 
has  his  corn-plot,  hia  plot  for  mangel-wurzel,  for  hemp,  and  so  on. 
lie  is  his  own  master;  and  he,  and  every  member  of  his  family, 
have  the  strongest  motives  to  labour.  You  sec  the  effect  of  this 
ID  that  unremitting  diligence  which  is  beyond  that  of  the  whole 
world  besides,  and  his  economy,  which  ia  still  greater. 

The  Germans  indeed  are  not  so  active  and  lively  as  the  Eaglish. 
Yoa  never  see  them  in  a  bustle,  or  as  though  they  meant  to  knock 
off  a  vast  deal  in  a  little  time.  Vou  never  witness  tliat  scene  nf 
stir  and  hurry  that  you  often  do  in  England;  that  shouting  to  oue 
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auotber  and  running,  where  the  need  of  dispatch  rouses  aU  the  life 
and  energy  of  the  English  character.  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
slow  but  for  ever  doing.  They  plod  on  fi'ora  day  to  day,  and  year 
to  year — the  most  patient,  untirable,  and  persevering  of  animaJs. 
The  English  peasant  ia  bo  cut  off  from  the  idea  of  property,  thai 
he  comes  habitually  to  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  from  which  he  is 
warned  by  the  laws  of  the  large  proprietors,  and  becomes,  in  con- 
sequence, spiritless,  purposeless,  and  at  once  the  terror  and  the 
victim  of  the  capitalists.  The  German  bauer,  on  the  contrary, 
looks  on  the  country  as  made  for  him  and  his  fellow  men.  He 
feels  himself  a  man ;  he  has  a  stake  in  his  country,  as  good  as  that 
of  the  bulk  of  his  neighbours ;  he  is  content  with  his  black  bread, 
because  his  labour  has  at  once  created  it  and  sweetened  it  to  his 
taste,  and  because  no  proud  man  can  threaten  him  with  ejection  or 
the  workhouse,  so  long  as  he  is  active  and  economical.  He  walks 
therefore  with  a  bold  step;  he  looks  you  in  the  face  with  the  air  of 
a  free  man,  but  of  a  respectful  one ;  and  he  knows  that  when  he 
dies,  he  shall  not  be  buried  between  the  vile  boards  of  a  pauper's 
coffin,  threatening  to  fall  asunder  before  they  reach  the  grave,  nor 
be  consigned  to  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  j  but  his  childi-cn  will  lay 
him  by  his  fathers,  and  plant  the  rose,  the  carnation,  and  the  cross 
on  his  grave — Zum  Andenken  desfrommen  Vaiers — to  the  memory 
of  the  good  father — and  iiiill  live  the  same  active  and  independent 
life,  on  bis  native  soil,  or  seek  it  in  America  or  Australia. 

Hence  his  continual  activity  and  content.  He  has  no  ambition 
to  be  other  than  be  is ;  he  wears  the  costume  which  his  fathers 
wore  J  the  long  coat,  and  cocked  or  hollow-sided  hat,  the  bauer's 
costume,  and  he  turns  everything  about  him  to  account. 

We  have  already  seen  how  pcrseveringly  the  women  and  chil- 
dren gather  grass  and  weeds  everywhere  for  the  cows.  Nothing 
that  can  possibly  be  made  use  of  is  lost.  The  children  may  be 
seen  standing  in  the  stream  in  the  villages  carefully  washing  weeds 
before  they  arc  given  to  the  cattle.  As  wc  meet  them  and  the 
women  with  large  bundles  of  grass  on  their  heads  tied  in  large  cloths, 
one  cannot  but  call  to  mind  the  immense  quantities  by  our  highway 
sides,  and  great  green  lanes  in  England,  and  by  wood-sides,  which 
grow  and  wither,  which  might  support  many  a  poor  man's  cow. 
But  witli  the  German  peasant  it  is  not  merely  grass,  it  is  every 
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^  thing  which  is  collected  and  appropriated.  The  cuttings  of  his 
aes  are  dried  and  trussed  for  winter  fodder.  The  very  tops  and 
refuse  of  his  hemp  are  saved  for  the  bedding  of  his  cattle;  nay, 
the  rough  stalks  of  his  poppies,  after  the  heads  are  gathered^  acne 
the  same  purpose,  and  are  all  converted  into  manure.  When  these 
:  not  sufficient,  the  children  gather  moss  in  the  woods;  and  in 
"Bummer  you  constantly  meet  them  coming  down  out  of  the  hills 
with  their  great  bundles  of  it.  In  autumn  they  gather  the  very 
fungi  out  of  the  woods  to  sell  for  poisoning  flies,  and  the  stalks  of 
a  tall  species  of  grass  to  sell  for  cleaning  out  their  long  pipes. 
Tvothing  is  lost;  the  leaves  in  the  woods  are  raked  up  as  they  fall, 
and  are  brought  home  before  winter  for  bedding  for  cattle.  The 
^fir-cones,  which  with  us  lie  all  scattered  in  the  forest,  are  as  care- 
ally  collected  to  light  their  fires,  or  arc  carried  in  sacks  and  sold 
in  the  cities  for  that  purpose.  The  slop  from  their  yards  and 
ables  is  all  preserved,  and  carried  to  the  fields  in  water-carts  to 
I  their  crops.  The  economy  and  care  of  the  German  peasant 
afford  a  striking  lesson  of  utility  to  all  Europe.  Time  is  as  care- 
ifuHy  economised  as  everything  else.  The  peasants  are  early  risers, 
and  thus  obtain  hours  of  the  day's  beauty  and  freshness  which 
others  lose.  As  they  herd  their  cattle  and  swine,  or  as  they  meet 
to  chat,  the  everlasting  knitting-needles  are  at  work,  and  the 
quantities  of  stockings  which  they  accumulate  are  astonishing. 
These  are  things  which  for  the  benefit  of  our  beloved  country, 
ttd  the  advantage  of  our  labouring  fellow-men,  one  would  wish  to 
^see  more  introduced  into  our  own  land.  One  would  wish  to  sec 
the  English  peasant  have  more  individual  property,  however  small, 
bto  excite  a  spirit  of  activity  and  economy  as  well  as  of  self- 
dependence.  This  want  has  been  felt  by  many  gentlemen,  and  the 
allotment  system  introduced  with  excellent  effect-  The  farther  this 
can  be  carried,  the  more  shall  we  see  a  return  to  the  contented  spirit 
of  past  days.  On  the  other  hand  no  state  is  perfect,  and  while  we 
are  in  one  extreme  the  Germans  are  in  another.  The  perpetual 
ibdi vision  of  property  amongst  children  has,  in  many  parts, 
brought  so  much  poverty  on  all,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
check  the  effect  of  this  by  making  the  land,  in  some  states, 
end  to  the  eldest  son,  in  others  to  the  youngest,  by  a  law  of 
what  IB  called  the  Majorat  or  the  Minorat,  of  majority  or  minority. 
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The  general  jjusHession  of  the  soil  by  the  peasantry  has,  more- 
over, driven  the  higher  and  more  refined  classes  almost  entirely 
into  the  towns;  and  thus  that  hcantifwl  mixture  of  society  which 
prevails  in  the  country  in  England,  is  here  altog:ether  lost.  Those  . 
varied  houses  and  estates  which  crnbellisli  the  whole  landscape  in 
England  arc  here  unknown.  That  wealth  and  taste  and  intelligence 
which  the  residence  of  all  classes  in  the  country  diffuse  over  the 
whole  of  rural  life,  arc  here  withdrawn,  and  the  peasantry  arc  left 
to  their  unmixed  native  rudenes;*  and  ignorance.  They  all  are 
educated  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  true,  and  to  what  extent  we  shall 
liereafter  shew;  but  all  example  autl  stimulus,  which  spring  from  a 
more  educated  and  retincd  class,  are  removed  from  the  obsen'ation 
of  the  vast  country  population.  Tbey  must  for  ever  remain  pretty 
much  what  they  are,  in  every  sense, — plodding  iabourere.  As 
Kuch,  wc  will  now  sec  how  they  employ  themselves  through  the 
circling  year. 

There  is  not  an  hour  of  that  year  in  which  they  do  not  find 
unceasing  occupation.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  weather 
permits  them  by  any  means  to  get  out  of  doors,  they  are  always 
finding  something  to  do.  Of  their  in-door  employments  we  .shall 
speak  elsewhere.  They  carry  out  their  manm-e  to  their  lands  while 
the  frost  is  in  them.  If  there  is  not  frost,  they  arc  busy  cleaning 
ditches,  and  felling  old  fruit-trees,  or  snch  as  do  not  bear  well. 
Such  of  them  as  arc  too  poor  to  lay  in  a  sufficient  stock  t>f  wood, 
find  plenty  of  work  in  ascending  into  the  mountainous  woods, 
and  bringing  thence  fuel.  It  would  astonish  the  English  common 
people  to  see  the  intense  labour  with  which  the  Germans  earn  their 
firewood.  In  the  depth  of  frost  and  snow,  go  into  any  of  their 
hills  and  woods,  and  there  you  find  them  hacking  up  stumps, 
cutting  off  branches,  and  gathering,  by  all  means  which  the  official 
wood  police  will  allow,  boughs,  stakes,  and  pieces  of  wood,  which 
they  convey  home  with  the  most  incrcdilde  toil  and  patience.  The 
women  and  children  carry  on  their  beads,  or  drag  after  them,  or 
wheel  in  baiTows,  or  trail  on  sledges,  great  bundles  of  these  sticks 
down  the  most  steep  and  stony  hollow  ti'acks  in  the  hills.  It  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  German  scenery,  to  sec  all  these  roads 
and  steep  foot-paths  out  of  these  hilly  woods  harrowed  with  the 
scratching  of  these  perpetually  descending  bundles.     Tlic  married 
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women  and  the  smart  country  damsels  of  England  would  staud 
aghast  at  meeting  such  objects  of  slaver}',  as  tliey  would  call  it,  as 
we  meet  here  continually — women,  old  and  youog,  drag^giug  and 
toiling  under  these  bundles  in  the  severity  of  wiuter  or  the  intense 
heat  of  summer— and  would  hless  their  coal-pits,  with  all  their 
black  diariiontls,  though  they  sometimes  buy  them  "  plagucy  dear."* 


•(TVa-.. 


The  English  of  the  working  class  can  indeed  fonn  u..  Lutiurjition 
of  the  hardy,  unceasing,  out-of-door  labour  of  Continental  women 
the  year  round.  How  would  married  women  with  large  families 
complain,  and  how  would  young  ones  blush,  to  be  seen  sweltering 
in  these  labours,  more  like  ponies  and  patient  asses  than  accord- 
ing to  our  notions  of  women  and  their  work;  and  would  ask  how, 
if  they  were  to  do  all  this,  they  were  to  have  their  cottage  hearths 
so  neat,  and  their  husbands'  and  children's  clothes  in  nice  order 't 
But  then  they  would  not  have  them  so.  It  is  in  England  only  that 
the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  are  so  clean,  so  neal,  so  sweet,  so 
picturesque,  and  even  poetical.  It  is  impossible  that  the  German 
women,  old  and  youug,  can  at  once  be  out  of  doors  and  at  home; 
at  once  working  all  sunbunit  and  dusty  in  the  fields  and  woods, 
and  in  their  houses  washing,  scouring,  mending,  and  making  all 
domestic  and  attractive.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  which  so  at  once 
extinguishes  all  the  poetical  prcconcejitions  which  you  may  ba\e 
imbibed  from  German  Mdrchen  and  popular  literature  of  the  peasant 

•  Recent  ParliamentAry  iii<juirie«>,  however,  have  lihewn  that  in  these  very  co;»l- 
piU  wc  have  scenes  of  worse  slovcry  than  ilie  wumilniuU  of  Germany,  or  than  any 
•eencs  of  any  country  of  Europe  can  ttarnlkl.  Britisli  liuiiiaiiily  must  surely 
Ipfdiljf  determine  tkial  tbu  sliall  no  longer  l>e, 
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life  aa  going  into  any  of  their  houses.     What  a  contrast  to  those 

sweet  little  peasant-neata  which  ure  scattered  all  over  England, 
thick  as  flowers  in  a  summer  field !  Those  little  huts,  which, 
however  poor  they  may  be  in  themselves^  stand  iu  summer  in  their 
lovely  little  gardens,  and  are  clothed  to  the  thatch  with  roses  and 
vines,  and  have  their  flower-beds  sending  their  odours  into  them 
with  the  sound  of  bees,  and  within  are  aa  clean  and  bright  as  nice 
hands  can  maltc  tberaj  and  have  in  winter  a  cheering  fire  blazing 
in  the  chimney,  and  the  mother,  neat  as  the  house  itself,  sitting  at 
her  sewing,  or  making  wholesome  household  bread  that  a  prince 
might  eat  and  thank  God  for  it;  and  with  its  little  chambers  and 
clean  linen  all  so  fresh,  that  it  fills  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with  a 
spirit  of  cheerfulness. 

Many  sad  inroads,  indeed,  have  the  pressure  and  poverty  of  i 
late  years  made  into  these  rnral  paradises  in  some  parts  of  England; 
but  yet,  even  as  they  now  are,  what  a  contrast  are  they  to  the 
houses  of  the  German  bauera  [  These  houses  arc  generally  their 
own.  They  arc  strongly  built;  for  the  most  part,  of  stone,  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  have  less  real  anxiety  in  them  than  those  of 
the  English  ;  but,  in  ail  else  which  makes  our  humble  homes 
attractive,  what  a  contrast  I  Outwardly,  there  is  little  of  the  pic- 
turesque or  of  neatness  about  them,  except  their  orchards  and  vine- 
yards ;  inwardly,  how  dingy,  and  dirty,  and  cheerless !  In  winter, 
instead  of  the  blazing  fire  casting  its  pleasant  glow  on  all  the  walls, 
a  black  iron  stove  iu  a  corner  seems  to  make  the  gloomy  place 
gloomier.  There  are  troops  of  children,  none  of  the  cleanest,  often 
seeming  to  have  their  large  heads  set  on  as  large  bodies,  with  very 
little  neck,  and  with  very  unkempt  hair;  and  the  smells  which 
proceed  from  one  thing  or  another  arc  inexpressible,  and  often 
almost  stilling.  This  want  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  and  these 
repulsive  smells,  meet  you  in  all  the  houses  of  the  common  people. 
In  country  inns,  where  the  English  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
go,  you  find  it  a  most  difficult  matter  to  harden  yourselves  to  the 
endurance  of  passing  a  night.  In  the  houses  of  the  burgher  class  it 
is  too  often  the  same.  A  sense  of  want  of  cleanness,  a  feeling  of 
grit  and  dust  under  your  feet  on  the  naked  tioor,  fill  you  with 
disgust  to  everything;  but  how  the  pungent  and  peculiar  smells  of 
common  German  houses  are  compounded  it  would  be  difficult  tx) 
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say.  Even  in  good  houses  in  cities,  where  suites  of  rooms  are  let, 
especially  where  there  are  shops  below  them,  you  have  such  over- 
powering odours  as  make  thcui  intolerable.  With  this  nuisance, 
no  doubt,  aour-krout,  sour  paste — with  which,  spite  of  the  aiipe- 
riority  of  yeast,  they  stdl  persist  to  leaveu  their  bread,  and  which 
therefore  stands  long  fermenting  in  their  kneading- tubs — a  sort  of 
•our  curds,  and  soft  cheeses,  with  which  you  see  the  children's 
faces  often  smeared  from  eyes  to  chin;  their  tobacco,  their  oils 
and  vinegar  in  their  perpetual  salads,  have  pretty  close  connexion. 
Into  such  houses  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  enter,  as  into  country 
inns,  bauers'  houses,  and  those  of  tradesmen,  many  of  them  carrying 
on  much  business,  I  have  seldom  or  never  been  surprised  by  an  air 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  but  have  often  been  so  nearly  stifled  as 
to  be  obUged  to  make  a  speedy  retreat.  One  cannot  conceive  bow 
these  people  can  live  in  it;  but.  custom  has  made  them  entirely 
unconscious  of  all  this,  and  probably  these  *'  aromatic  gales"  and 
rich  atmospheres  may  even  to  them  have  become  charming.  Let 
tu  step  again  into  the  fresh  air. 

We  left  the  women  and  children  on  the  steep  roads  from  the 
hills  trailing  their  loads  from  the  woods;  the  men,  too,  on  larger 
sledges,  will  bring  down  larger  loads,  tugging,  toiling,  and  moiling 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  They  have  then  plenty  of  work 
to  chop  this  up  and  dry  it,  and  to  look  after  their  cattle.  The 
moment,  too,  that  the  weather  relaxes  its  severity,  they  are  abroad. 
In  all  their  vineyards,  the  steep  hills  of  the  Rhine,  the  Neckar, 
the  Main,  the  Elbe,  the  Danube,  and  in  a  thousand  other  valleys 
all  over  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  in  February,  and  while 
the  frost  yet  lasts,  they  are  swarming,  cutting  their  vines — which 
they  do  very  close — removing  all  the  side-shoots,  and  leaving  only 
the  one  main  stem,  of  which  they  also  shorten  the  last  year's  shoot 
to  three  or  four  joints.  They  lay  the  vine-cuttings  in  little  bundles 
to  dry;  or  if  the  weather  be  not  yet  warm  or  dry  enough  for  that, 
carry  them  at  once  home  and  dry  them  for  fuel,  except  such  as 
they  plant  for  young  vines.  They  arc  busy,  too,  everywhere 
pruning  their  fruit  trees  and  the  trees  which  are  planted  along 
their  public  walks,  markets,  and  squares.  The  moment  the  frost 
gets  out  of  the  earth,  they  are  as  busy  carrying  up  manure  into 
the  hills,  and  digging  it  in  below  the  vine-rows.     There  is  nothing 
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SO  extraordinary  as  their  endurance  and  indomitable  patience  in 
this  work.  Tlie  summer  tourists  w!io  sail  up  the  Rhine,  or  other 
rivers,  may  admire  the  beautiful  neatness  of  the  vineyards,  but 
they  probably  think  little,  and  if  they  do,  can  form  little  conception 
of  the  enormous  labour  by  which  such  neatness  and  fruitfuhiess 
are  obtained. 

They  see  miles  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  vineyards  iianging  on 
the  steepest  mountain  sides,  supported  by  walls  and  terraces  of 
sjtonc.  Here  and  there  the  stones  have  been  gathered  from  the 
surface,  for,  at  first,  these  terraces  must  have  been  rather  wilder- 
nesses of  bare  stone  than  anything  elaej  and  they  sec  them  thrown 
in  long  ridges,  almost  mountains  of  themselves,  between  the  differ- 
ent rows  of  vineyards,  ami  descending  the  slopes  in  long  piled 
heaps.  They  see,  in  other  places,  where  soil  has  been  carried  up 
to  the  very  pinnacles  of  the  rocks,  and  laid  in  stony  hollows  and 
on  hanging  declivities,  where  it  seems  to  stick  by  miracle,  and  these 
vines  planted  in  it,  and  laughing  as  it  were  in  triumph  over  the 
frowning  cliffs  below.  Tliey  see  over  all  these  heights,  terraces,  and 
slopes,  and  again  over  vast  breadths  of  receding  hill-sides,  the  vines 
all  gnming,  green  and  f(dl  of  fruit;  and  d'  it  be  not  the  most  pic- 
turesque, it  is  certainly  one  of  the  sweetest  sights  in  the  world. 
There  are  no  vineyards  in  Germany  so  thoroughly  neat  as  those  of 
the  Khine  country  ami  ita  neighbourhood.  In  most  ])lace8  the 
vines,  which  are  about  a  yard  high,  are  each  tied  to  its  separate 
stake;  but,  in  the  Khine  lands,  these  stakes,  which  are  of  neat 
spbt  wood,  are  driven  down  all  over  the  waste  plots  in  equal  lines, 
about  a  yard  each  way  from  each  other.  Along  their  tops  are 
then  bound  with  withes,  rods  of  wood,  first  along  the  line?  length- 
ways, aiid  then  others  crossways,  so  that  they  fortu  a  tiriu  and 
square  framework  of  two  or  three  yards  wide,  and  of  the  length  of 
the  plot,  to  which  the  vines  are  all  bound  with  little  straw  bind- 
ings. The  whole  is  most  compact  and  neat.  It  defies  the  gusty 
winds,  and  holds  the  fruit  out  of  the  dust,  and  earth  that  is 
splashed  up  in  heavy  rains.  Between  these  beds  of  a  few^  yards 
wide  the  vine-dressers  can  approach;  and  when,  as  usual,  the 
spectator  sees,  above  these  green  and  exquisitely  neat  vine-plots, 
scattered  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds  rear  themselves,  the  whole 
scene  is  mo^st  delightful. 
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But  then,  let  the  observer  reflect  on  the  labour  which  aceum- 
plished  and  which  maintains  all  this.  All  these  Btonc  walb  have 
not  only  been  built  up  with  great  pains,  but  every  year  the  fmsta 
and  torrents  of  water  undermine  and  throw  many  of  them  down. 
A\Ticn  these  frosts  are  over,  everywhere  you  see  these  quiet  and 
undisturbed  men  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  building  up  again  the 
walls,  and  carrj^ng  up  again  on  their  backs  in  tubs  called  butte, 
the  earth  which  has  been  washed  dowu.  In  February  and  March, 
men,  women,  and  children,  are  thus  everywhere  ou  the  alert.  They 
remove  all  the  decayed  posts  and  rails  of  their  espaliers;  put  down 
new  ones,  and  make  all  fast  and  tight  again.  And  theu  to  see 
eight  or  ten  of  them  in  a  row,  each         S 

ith  a  heavy  butte  of  manure  or 
earth  on  his  back,  ascending  slowly 
to  the  very  tops  of  these  bills,  often 
up  little  ascents  of  steps  for  the 
purpose,   which    reach   from    the  ^^4-\    I 

valley  to  the  very  summit, — they 
look  like  so  many  great  beetles, 
and  are,  in  fact,  the  most  striking 
examples  of  invincible,  plodding 
perseverance  in  the  world. 

Then  they  are  as  busy  digging 
or  harrowing  whole  ticlda  on  these 

heights  for  corn,  and  even  dragg-  ^^^^^^C^    VI 

ing  the  harrow  themselves  where        >,     ^'^I^^^H^     1^4    r^ 
horses    could   not   get,   or  could 
not  readily  work,  till  the  whole 
is  as  neat  as  a  garden.     They  are       ^  ■  ,  ^  ^        ^^_^ 
turning  the  streams  of  water  which  S^>5 

come   out  of  the  forest  heights       //V    . 
mbovr^  through  their  little  strips      fl  '    «^ 
of    intervening   meadows.     They 
arc  digging,  or  rather  hoeing  with        .V^>'i 
their  great  hoes  between  the  vine 
rows,  and  delving  iu  the  manure; 
and  of  this  the  women  and  chil-         i      ^- 
drcn  do  much.     It  is  amazing  m  what  a  Httlc  tiuiL-,  by  these  means, 
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they  will  turn  the  face  of  a  whole  country  over.  If  you  descend 
the  Ithiuc  early  in  April  in  a  regular  year,  you  will  see  all  these 
lulioiirs  completed,  and  the  vineyards  awaiting  in  order  the  progress 
of  the  season.  But  while  these  labours  are  going  on,  it  is  quite 
animating  on  a  spring  day  to  see  the  mountain  sides  all  alive,  and 
to  hear  cheerful  voices  sounding  from  place  to  place. 

On  the  plains,  too,  they  are  equally  busy  in  ploughing  and 
sowing;  in  digging  circular  pits  amongst  the  roots  of  their  hops 
for  the  polos,  piling  soil  over  iht-  r(M»ts  themselves,  and  setting 
down  the  poles  which  have  stood  on  the  ground  all  winter,  reared 
in  conical  piles.  In  fact,  from  this  time  till  that  of  harvest,  the 
peasants,  by  their  peculiar  system  of  agriculture,  of  such  various 
crops,  of  water-meadows,  and  stall-feeding,  are  kept  as  busy  as 
bees.  In  Englandj,  with  its  great  quantity  of  grass  lands  and  its 
large  farms,  so  soon  as  the  grain  is  in,  and  the  fields  are  slmt  up 
for  hay  grass,  the  country  seems  in  a  comparative  state  of  rest  and 
quiet.  But  here  they  are  everywhere,  and  for  ever,  hoeing  and 
mowing,  planting  and  cutting,  weeding  and  gathering.  They  have 
a  succession  of  crops  like  a  market-gardener.  They  have  their 
can-ots,  poppies,  hemp,  Max,  saintfoin,  lucerne,  rape,  colewort,  cab- 
bage, rotabaga,  black  turnips,  Swedish  and  white  turnips,  teazles, 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mangel-wurzel,  parsnips,  kidney-beans, 
field  beans  and  peas,  vetches,  Indian  corn,  buck-wheat,*  madder 
for  the  manufacturer,  potatoes,  their  great  crop  of  tobacco,  miUet — 
all,  or  the  gi'cater  part,  under  the  family  management  in  their  own 
family  allotments.  They  have  had  these  things  first  to  sow,  many 
of  them  to  transplant;  to  hoe,  to  weed,  to  clear  off  insects,  to  top; 
many  of  them  to  mow  and  gather  in  successive  crops.  They  have 
their  watir-meadows,  of  which  kind  almost  all  their  meadows  are, 
to  flood,  to  mow,  and  rctlood ;  watercourses  to  reopen  and  to  make 
anew.  Their  early  fruits  to  gather,  to  bring  to  market  with  their 
green  crops  of  vcgetablcvS;  their  cattle,  sheep^  calves,  foals,  most  of 
theiu  prisi)ncr8,  and  ]>ouUry  to  look  after.     Their  vines,  as  they 


•  Thi<  corn  aflbnlT  a  curious  irisiaticc  of  how  wc  sottielimes  Iranslale  llic  nntnet 
orttiini^.  In  Germany  it  i%  called  latch- wcixcn,  wlilcli  means  bvwli-wlieci,  b<««us« 
tlic  grair»«  nre  Jlirfp-corncred,  or  shMpcd  enncily  liltc  the  nun  of  the  beech.  We  have 
r«tninrd  *\ie  name  liuck,  which  in  Englisli  givvs  nu  meaning,  orA  wrongunc,  M 
lliough  it  were  coMmI  nAcr  the  buck  or  male  fallow-deer. 
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shoot  rampaotly  in  the  summer  heat,  to  prune,  and  thin  out  the 
leaves  where  they  are  too  thick;  aud  any  one  may  iroagme  what  a 
scene  of  incessant  labour  it  h. 

We  have  described  the  harvest.  It  is  surprising  iu  wliat  a 
little  time,  and  with  what  a  little  bustle  so  vast  an  extent  of  corn* 
lands  as  Germany  presents  will  be  cleared.  The  greatest  portion 
of  the  open  country  of  Germany  is  corn-land  j  and  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  little  old  wagons  aud  cows  with  which  many 
of  the  peasants  draw  home  their  crops,  aud  what  a  way  tho^e  who 
farm  more  largely,  and  have  good  teams,  have  to  cari^  theirs,  the 
farm-housea  not  being  scattered  about,  but  collected  into  dorfs, 
often  very  distant  from  each  other,  and  then  add  to  this  that  they 
house  all  their  corn  and  hay  too — you  never  see  such  a  tiling  as  a 
rick — it  is  wonderful !  You  may  see,  for  instance,  the  Rhine-plam 
cleared  in  iine  weather  iu  a  fortnight  of  all  its  corn,  the  greater 
part  of  the  ground  where  it  stood  again  ploughed  up  and  prepared 
for  turnips  or  green  food  for  autumn ;  aud  the  girls*  iu  tlieir  great 
straw  hats  busy  hoeing  the  tobacco. 

These  girls,  as  I  have  said,  are   very 
picturesque;    most  of  them    barc-leggrd, 
aud,  according  to  the  part  of  the  country 
iu  which  they  hve,  in  the  quaint  and  showy 
costume  of  the  district.     In  one  place,  in 
those    great   broad   straw    hats,    wide   as        j^^l^ 
umbrellas  ;  in  another,  in  little  white  eaj)s      '\^^jt'  V 
or  little  black  ones,  covering  just  the  back 
of  the  head ;  here  with  a  black  handker- 
chief thrown  over  the  head  in  the  form  of  fwrn  'yjr»  ' 
a  hood  ;  there  with  a  red  one  in  the  same    ^^^^      *j 
style;  and  m  a  third  district  with  a  white 
one.     In  one  part  they  have  the  head  tied  '^^ 

in  a  red  handkerchief,  much  in  the  French  style;  in  another,  with 
broad  black  ribbons  hanging  from  the  hack  of  their  high-peaked 
bonnet  down  their  backs ;  in  others,  u  black  hat,  much  like  the 
Welch  women ;  aud  in  others,  with  nothing  at  all  on  their  heads, 
but  having  them  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  an  intense  sun. 
Everywhere  they  are  as  healthy. looking  as  possible;  and  as  they 
go  from  the  field  with  their  hoes  on  their  shoulder!*,  you  cannot 
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avoid  remarking  tlieir  upright  figures  and  tlicir  free  gait.  Few  of 
thum  are  of  more  than  the  middle  size,  most  under  itj  but  they  are 
built  broad  and  stroup:,  like  little  towers;  and  yet,  spite  of  modern 
iiolious,  liavc  a  most  wholesome,  hcartsomcj  agreeable,  and  good- 
mi  hi  red  look.  In  fact,  they  far  surpass  in  general  the  ladies  of  the 
educated  classes,  who,  owing  to  the  absurd  system  of  swaddling  iu 
tbeir  infancy,  and  to  tight-laciug  and  little  exercise  afterwards, 
present  frequently  the  most  lamentable  spectacles  of  high-shouldered 
women  imaginable.  It  is  well  for  the  beauty  of  the  rising  damsels 
that  this  swaddling  system  is  now  falling  into  disuse;  but  the 
grown-up  youtig  ladies  are  so  strikingly  marked  by  it,  that  you  may 
jdiuost  to  a  certainty  know  a  German  girl  from  an  English  one,  by 
only  looking  at  their  backs  at  a  distance.  The  after  laborious  life 
of  the  country  girls,  and  their  freedom  from  stays,  have  remedied 
in  a  great  measure  this  evil  in  them,  and  they  look  tifty  per  cent*  j 
better  for  it. 

If  we  are  to  judge  frooi  the  old  people,  they  must  be  long-lived; 
for  no  country,  not  even  Scotland;,  can  present  a  greater  muster  of  | 
the  most  extraordinary  old  women.  With  little  caps  on,  or  none 
at  all,  and  bare  Kgs  and  feet  iu  summer,  you  see  them  iu  the 
markets  and  iu  the  villages,  and  wouder  how  they  could  ever  have 
been  auything  like  what  the  yoimg  are.  The  plurapness,  and 
suuburnt  freshuess  of  youth  gone,  then,  indeed,  the  out-of-door 
toils  of  the  women  tell  upon  them;  not  in  premature  decay,  but  in 
a  long-enduring  toughness  of  deformity.  Wriukled,  lean,  grey, 
and  stooping,  they  realize  all  our  personal  ideas  of  witches,  but 
without  their  malignity  or  insanity.  They  are  humble,  still  plod- 
ding, and  often  light-hearted  creatures,  full  of  good -nature,  and 
useful  to  the  last 

Groups  of  reapers,  marching  homeward  from  the  great  plains, 
announce  the  close  of  harvest.     The  women  have  bags  of  gleaned 
corn  on  their  heads,  and  their  great  straw-hats  slung  like  shields  J 
on  their  arms.     The  men  carry  their  bundles  and  their  reaping-' 
books,  while  one  w  ith  a  ribbon  in  his  bat  goes  before  playing  on  a 
pipe;  and  the  whole  troop  follows  singing. 

Tlic  latter  part  of  the  year,  of  course,  is  fully  employed  m 
gathering  in  their  various  crops.  Pulling  theii'  hemp  and  flaxJ 
which  you  may  sometimes  see  them  beating  the  seed  out  of,  in  the 
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ficlib,  into  an  outspread  sheet;  getting  their  tobacco,  and  drying 
it  in  the  upper  parts  of  their  houses,  where  they  have  contrivances 
for  lifting  up  the  tiles  with  little  pegs  to  let  in  a*  much  air  as  they 
want;  or  by  hanging  it  to  dry  in  open  sheds,  and  on  the  walls  of 
their  houses,  nnder  shelter  of  the  projecting  i-oofs.  In  gathering 
and  pitting  their  turnips,  potatoes,  mangel-wurzel,  and  other 
roots;  and  in  their  fruit  gathering.  About  the  end  of  October  the 
walnuts  are  battered  down  with  poles,  and  the  leaves  all  carefully 
swept  up  for  manure.  There  are  ladders  everywhere  reared  into 
the  trees.  Those  fine  blue  plums  which  hang  by  such  millions  by 
the  waysides,  and  would  tear  the  trees  to  pieces  if  they  were  not  care- 
fully secured,  arc  gathered  and  converted,  some  into  prunes,  some 
into  brandy,  and  others  used  for  those  nice  large  plum  tarts  or  cakes, 
of  half-a-yard  wide,  which  they  bake  on  tins,  with  the  plums  cut 
in  halves,  and  stuck  with  the  split  side  upwards  oil  over  them. 
M'agons  are  standing  under  the  road-side  apple  trees,  with  their 
patient  cows,  awaiting  their  loads.  The  families  are  all  abroad, 
father,  mother,  and  children,  collecting  their  stores.  Baskets  full 
of  ruddy  apples  are  standing  about,  and  showers  of  golden  apples 
are  lying  in  the  green  grass.  A  great  portion  of  this  I'rtiit  is 
intended  for  cider,  or  as  they  call  it,  apple-wine,  for  their  own 
(  rion.     You  see  the 

II  J  and  long  axle  at 

work  out  of  door«,  crushing       ,1-  j\ 

Lihe  apples  in  a  long  oaken 

•  trough  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  presses  at 
work  in  their  outbuildings 
pressing  out  the  juice.  As 
you  pass  their  cottages,  you 
see  the  cellars,  which  generally  open  to  the  front,  with  doors  set 
wide,  and  the  huge  tun  which  holds  the  family  wine.  The  cider, 
which  would  be  excellent  if  properly  kept,  and  bottled  at  the  right 
time,  80  aa  to  be  sparkling,  must  become  dreadfully  flat  as  drawn 

tout  of  these  monstrous  tuns;  but  this  flatness  is  probably  much  to 
beir  taste.  It  is  the  same  which  prevails  generally  with  a  good 
share  of  acidity  in  their  wines,  which  might,  if  they  pleased,  be 
brisk  as  champagne;  but  it  was  not  till  lately  that  they  acted  on 
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this  idea,  and  establiahed  German  cbampagne  breweries,  where  now 
much  ia  made  of  a  very  tolerable  quality.  ] 

But  the  great  and  crowning  barvest  is  the  mintage  This 
generally  commences  about  the  12th  of  October,  and  is  announced 
by  the  firing  of  guns,  and  ascent  of  rockets  at  night  in  all  directions 
in  the  vineyards,  which  echo,  and  reverberate,  and  gleam  amongst  J 
the  hills,  mingled  with  the  shouts  of  old  and  young.  This  shoutinM 
and  shooting  arc  kept  up,  more  or  less,  during  the  whole  vintage. 
As  every  man  begins  his  own  vintage,  he  has  a  volley  fired  from] 
his  vineyard,  the  people  shout,  and  others  shout  back  to  them. 

Goethe,  in  his  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea,"  has  introduced  a 
graphic  description  at  once  of  a  German  housewife,  a  garden,  a 
vineyard,  and  the  vintage,  where  the  mother  of  Hermann  goes 
tlirough  the  premises  to  seek  him. 

So  traveraed  the  ntmbfy  the  long  and  the  twofold  court-yards  through  ; 

Lef\.  the  stables  behind,  and  the  barns  all  so  hAndaome  with  wood-work  ; 

Stepped  into  the  garden,  which  far  as  the  walls  of  the  town  stretched ; 

Passed  through  it,  rejoicing  in  all  that  wu  growing  around  hcrr; 

Set  right  leaning  prap«  'neath  the  boughs  of  the  apple  and  pear  tne%, 

Which  weighed  on  thetm  heavj  with  loads  of  their  beautiful  fruitage; 

Cleared  insects  away  from  the  strong  swelling  beads  of  the  cabbiige — 

For  a  managing  wife  makes  no  step  of  her  daily  course  useless; 

And  so  she  was  come  to  the  end  of  the  far-reaching  garden  i 

"Was  come  to  the  airbour  ail  covered  wiili  ctustcring  woodbine  ; 

But  DO  son  could  she  find,  any  more  than  she  found  in  the  garden. 

The  door  through  the  wall,  witich,  by  sfieciallest  favour  permilled, 

Their  ancestor  broke  once,  the  worthy  old  Biirgermetster, 

Now  stood  on  the  lotcb,  leading  forth  from  the  green  shady  arbour; 

So  the  dry  town- moat  she  stepped  conveniently  over, 

Where  close  on  the  street,  with  fences  well  guarded,  the  vineyard 

Rme  in  sleep  footpatlis.  its  surface  all  turned  to  the  sunshine. 

Here,  then,  she  ascended^  rejoicing  herself  even  while  ctimhing. 

In  the  fulness  of  bunches  that  challenged  the  leaves  to  conceal  tiiem. 

Shady  and  arch&d  was  the  high  middle  path  all  with  trellis, 

Where  the  mounted  by  steps  all  of  Nature's  unchiscled  rudeness. 

While  over  her  hung  the  Gutedul  and  MuscaJel  bunches, 

lirdly-lilue  near  each  other,  and  all  of  the  noblest  greatness, 

All  cultured  with  care  to  p1ea>surv  the  guests  at  their  table. 

But  the  rest  of  the  hill  was  with  vine-stocks  all  openly  planted. 

A  amallcr  grape  bearing,  yet  whence  the  most  racy  of  wine  comes. 

So  climbed  she,  already  rejoicing  herself  tn  the  nutumn, — 

In  the  festival  day,  on  which  the  nation,  exulting. 

The  grnpe  gathers  and  treads,  and  the  must  into  barrels  collcctiMl. 

Fireworks,  at  evening,  from  every  spot  of  the  country 

Lighten  and  thunder,  and  thus  is  the  vintage  most  honoured. 
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People  are  seen  ia  all  directions  descending  from  the  hills,  with 
their  tubs  on  their  backs  filled  with  grapes;  carta  are  seen  standing 
at  the  bottom,  loaded  with  tubs  in  which  to  carry  them  away  to  the 
press;  the  people  are  discovered  in  all  quarters  in  the  vineyards, 
where  they  are  gathering  the  grajies,  and  their  laughter  and  voices 
come  from  afar  to  yoti.  There  is  a  general  spirit  of  gliidnc^s  and 
activity  abroad.  It  is  iu  this  feeling  of  gladness  and  general  activity 
that  the  charm  of  the  vintage  is  to  be  found;  for  in  other  respects 
our  poetical  notions  of  a  vintage  are  not  very  highly  realized. 
Even  in  this  slowly  changing  country,  much  of  the  old  mode  of  the 
wine-making  is  altered.  The  treading  of  the  grapes  is  generally 
done  away  with.  They  are  crushed  in  the  tubs  with  wooden 
mallets,  or  are  put  through  a  sort  of  mill  set  on  the  vat,  and  are 
ground  by  turning  a  handle.  You  see  wagons  loaded  with  large 
barrels  going  from  the  press  to  the  owners,  each  barrel  having  a 
plug  of  a  foot  long  stuck  into  the  bung-hole,  and  a  green  sprig  of 
the  vine;  and  for  the  rest,  the  pressing,  and  the  tunning,  and  all 
that,  is  no  more  than  the  work  of  any  ordinary  brewing,  and  goes 
on  under  cover,  and  where  it  is  little  seen.  More  is  seen,  indeed, 
of  the  casks,  often  enormously  large,  which  are  in  preparation 
turned  out  of  the  cellars,  and  stand  about  in  the  streets  of  all  the 
villages  and  towns,  to  be  sweetened  and  repjiircd.  Of  much  of  the 
must,  in  many  places,  especially  in  bad  seasons,  they  actually  do 
not  attempt  to  make  wioe,  but  convert  it  at  once  to  vinegar.  The 
vine  culture  is  not  considered  a  profitable  one,  and  the  growers  are 
for  the  most  part,  poor.  Here  and  there  a  celebrated  tract  is  a 
valuable  property;  but  the  small  proprietor  of  an  ordinary  vineyard, 
like  the  small  proprietor  of  corn-land,  is  compelled  to  rush  into  the 
market  at  the  very  earliest  day  with  his  produce,  and  receives  but 
the  jackal's  portion  of  the  profits.  They  are  the  dealer  and 
capitalist  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  who  make  the  golden 
harvest.  They  who  know  how,  not  only  to  buy,  but  to  hold,  to 
mix,  to  give  fine  and  fashionable  names  to  the  growth  of  namtless 
hiUs,  in  short,  to  impose  cleverly  on  the  credulous  world. 

The  vintage  over,  the  simple  peasantry,  who  have  pouched  only 
a  lean  price  for  the  harvest  of  all  their  labours,  are  busy  again 
carrying  up  fresh  manure  into  their  vineyards,  and  dig  and  work 
there  till  winter  stops  them,  which,  indeRil,  now  strides  on  apace. 
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In  NoTfiriW  TOO  tec  the  Geniiaii5,  men  and  vcndcd,  envelope 
iuim^uthts  m  tbeir  great  cloaks  vbenercr  tbey  appear  abroad, 
wfajeL  tbcT  nerer  lay  aside  again  tiU  spring.  Tboee  of  the  men 
arc  fA  Uoe  ektfa,  hose  and  wide,  with  capes  readiing  half  way 
down  tbem.  Tbey  are  generafly  famished  with  fiir  ooDara;  and 
maiiT  fA  them  are  lined  with  red,  especiallT  those  of  the  students. 
'Wrzff^id  in  these  hoge  cloaks,  three  or  foor  Germans  will  fill  the 
greater  part  cA  a  narrow  street;  and  they  can  go  dreaming  along 
in  them  much  to  their  own  delight.  On  a  eold  or  snowy  day  they 
will  fling  the  cape  orer  tbeir  head,  and  as  yon  meet  them,  a  hairy 
fiMse  peeping  from  a  small  opening  in  this  great  moving  mountain 
fA  ckAh,  and  a  pipe  hanging  out  of  it,  present  yon  with  a  queer 
encmidi  object.  There  is  not  a  more  characteristic  mark  of  the 
different  dispositions  of  the  Germans  and  the  English  than  these 
cloaks.  Englishmen  can  seldom  endure  them;  they  prefer  great- 
CTAts,  as  less  cumbrous,  leaving  their  arms  free,  and  altogether  as 
more  thoroughly  adapted  to  tbeir  more  active  habits  and  quicker 
movements.  The  ladies  are  as  weU  wrapped  in  their  cloaks,  often 
lined  throughout  with  fur;  and  the  boys  are  seen  running  with 
their  great  fur  gloves  dangling  on  each  side  from  the  cord  over  their 
shoulders. 

But  if  any  one  thinks  that  the  peasantry  have  finished  their 
out-of-door  labours,  he  is  mistaken.  You  have  only  to  take  what 
you  may  anticipate  as  a  solitary  walk  in  the  woods  when  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  and  you  will  find  it  anything  but  solitary.  The  woods 
swarm  with  men,  women,  and  children,  raking  up  and  carrying 
away  their  great  bundles  of  leaves;  and  the  fadl  of  a  deep  snow 
will  only  effectually  drive  tbem  thence. 


The  working  classes  of  Germany  Lave  not  only  their  out-of-door 
life  of  labour,  but  of  pleasure  too.  In  town  and  country  they  have 
their  dances,  balls,  and  concerts,  which  will  come  under  the  hetid  of 
their  social  life;  but  in  the  country  they  have  places  of  resort, 
often  in  coranion  with  the  more  educated  classes,  but  where  they 
alone  dance  in  the  open  air,  and  their  Kirchweighs  or  wukcs  are 
eagerly  attended;  and  in  the  summer,  are  falling  out  pretty  fre- 
quently within  the  circuit  of  a  few  miles,  whither  they  resort  in 
crowds.     To  these  we  must  afford  a  few  pages. 
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TUc  ^VulisIJrun^en,  about  a  mile  out  of  Heidelberg,  in  a  pi 
of  great  popular  resort,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  such 
places,  which  are  to  be  found  all  over  Germany.  It  is  a  little 
woody  glen,  running  up  into  the  hills  from  the  valleys  of  the 
Ncckar.  The  valley  of  the  Neckar  is  surrounded  with  fine  woody 
hills,  the  lower  slopes  of  which  arc  occupied  in  the  national  manner^ 
with  vineyards  and  comslopes,  wbilc  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
lie  cottages  and  villages,  with  their  gardens  and  orchards  about 
them.  A  higher  road  from  Heidelberg  leads  you  along  the  tnotin- 
tain  side,  a  road  said  formerly  to  have  been  a  favourite  walk  of 
Schiller's.  It  takes  you  past  many  cottages  nestled  in  their  orchards, 
in  little  sequestered  hollows  and  green  slopes,  while  above  you  are 
heights  covered  with  woods,  full  of  rocks,  heath,  and  bilberry 
plants. 

The  Wolfabrunnen  is  a  brunneu  or  spring,  which  is  poured 
out  into  a  foimtaiu,  and  also  with  little  streams  from  the  hills, 
supplying  a  pond,  clear  us  crystal,  and  various  reservoirs  for  fish, 
where  perhaps  one  of  the  most  plentiful  stocks  of  fine  trout  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  world.  Here,  traditiou  says,  that  Jetta,  a  sor- 
ceress, was  wont  to  hve,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  wolf.  You 
may  imagine  it,  in  old  times,  a  dark  and  shaggy  hollow  enough 
for  such  inhabitants,  and  such  a  tragedy,  but  now  it  is  all  that  is 
delightful.  There  is  an  inn  budt  by  the  Ibuotaiii.  It  is  of  wood, 
with  outside  galleries,  so  that  spectators,  on  days  of  particular 
festivity,  can  stand  in  great  nnnibers  in  them  and  witness  what  is 
going  on  below,  as  well  as  get  a  verj*  sweet  view  across  the  valley 
of  the  Neekar.  Trees  overhang  the  house  and  fountain.  The 
pond  below  is  overhung  with  alders.  Fine  acacias,  chestnuts  and 
other  trees,  render  the  whole  scene  bowery  and  sylvan;  and  under 
them,  and  under  sheds,  stand  tables  and  scats  for  parties,  asiu  and 
about  all  such  places,  and  all  the  country  inns  of  Germany,  and 
pretty  much  as  in  similar  places  and  tea-gardens  about  London. 
Around  rise  lofty  hills  and  solitary  woods.  On  most  days  in 
summer,  but  especially  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  ])eople  flock 
hither  both  from  the  town  and  the  country.  Groups  are  found 
sitting  at  the  tables,  under  the  trees  and  sheds,  with  wine,  beer, 
and  pipes,  curds,  coflce,  and  other  refreshments.  Some  are  strol- 
ling about  the  private  walks  in  the  woodlands;  some  are  lying  on 
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the  dry  turf  of  the  hill-slopes;  and  others  are  looking  in  admiration 
at  the  fish  in  the  fountain,  the  pook,  or  the  little  brook  beyond. 

And  •surely  to  a  fisher's  eye  never  did  a  more  transporting  sight 
present  itself.  In  the  fountain  itself  you  will  sometimes  see  more 
trout,  and  such  trouts!  than  you  have  seen  in  your  life  besides. 
In  the  depots,  in  the  pool  and  brook,  you  see  agrain  hundreds  of 
noble  and  beautiful  fish  floating  about  in  the  water,  which  is  so 
dear  that  you  see  the  whole  pool  in  a  good  light  at  a  glance, 
though  some  parts  of  it  are  deep.  The  first  day  that  I  walked 
there  with  my  two  elder  boys,  they  were  almost  beside  themselves 
with  delight.  The  men  were  weighing  out  fish  for  some  distant 
uarket.  The  fountain  was  filled  with  trouts  of  six  or  eight  pounds 
each,  such  as  we  had  never  seen  in  our  lives,  for  there  they  are  fed 
to  this  size.  They  were  shovelled  up  in  a  hand-net  from  the 
fountain,  as  a  man  would  shovel  stones,  weighed  in  a  net  hung 

fjOQ  a  post  by  the  piazza,  and  were  then  conveyed  iu  tubs  to  a  cellar 
Dear,  to  be  kept  fresh  for  sending  off.  For  half  an  hour  or  more 
they  kept  weighing  out  these  beautiful  trouts,  which  flounced  about 

Jn  the  net  in  a  manner  which  a  fisherman  would  no  doubt  think 
ery  attractive,  though  to  themselves  not  very  agreeable.     I  saw 
them   reckon  up  one   lot  in  chalk  on  the  post  to  more  than  a 

^Jiundred  weight,  and  the  whole  must  have  been  several  hundred 

ru'eiglit. 

On  Tuesday  the  12th  of  July,  was  one  of  their  wakes  or  kircli- 
weighs,  at  the  village  adjoining,  and  it  was  of  course  a  great  day 
at  the  Brunnen.  As  we  dressed  in  tlic  uiorning,  we  saw  crowds 
of  people  going  out  that  way;  young  people  in  their  best,  and 
musicians  with  their  hooks  and  instruments.  In  the  evening  we 
walked  thither,  and  a  gay  scene  it  was.  All  along  the  way  parties 
were  going  and  coming.  They  were  of  all  classes,  but  chiefly  of 
those  from  the  tradesmen  and  their  families  down  to  the  working 
cla3ae.«i.  All  were  well  dressed ;  the  young  shopmen  and  mechanics, 
of  course,  imitating  the  students  m  dress  and  manner  as  much  as 
possible ;  the  young  women  very  well  dressed,  but  all  without  caps 
or  bonnets,  as  is  the  universal  custom  of  those  of  the  ordinary  class. 
They  have  generally  very  well-shaped  heads  of  dark  glossy  hair, 
which  is  dressed  iu  a  very  nice  and  graceful  manner,  and  nothing 
be  more  pleasing  than  their  appearance,  as  they  thus  walk  out 
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into  the  country,  having  on  nothing  more  than  tlicy  wear  in  the 
house,  except  a  shawl.  Many  of  them  are  pretty,  and  all,  from 
their  eimple  and  out-of-door  habits,  have  a  clear  hue,  and  tone  of 
health  and  glad-heartedncss  about  them,  which  is  a  beauty  itself. 

As  wc  approached  the  Brunnen,  we  saw  a  dense  crowd  there. 
The  sheds  and  tables  were  all  occupied.  There  were  groups  of 
ficrce-Iool{ing,  whiskered^  and  smoking  students;  other  groups  of 
families,  with  their  choppin  or  glass-measure  of  wine,  and  bread 
and  butter,  or  cheese,  and  sundry  cakes,  enjoying  themselves  in 
quiet  as  they  looked  on  the  gaiety  around  them.  The  upper  outside 
galleries  of  the  house  were  lillcd  with  gay  spectators.  Donkies 
were  standing  ready  saddled  for  such  as  chose  to  hire  them  for  the 
young  women  returning  to  the  town,  and  music  annomiced  tliat 
dancing  was  going  on  near.  This  we  found  was  in  a  large  shed 
close  to  the  inn.  Several  of  the  trout  reservoirs  were  planked  over 
to  prevent  people  walking  into  them,  and  a  throng  of  gazers 
surrounded  the  dancing  scene.  There  was  a  sort  of  orchestra  at 
one  end,  at  which  twenty  couples  were  waltzing.  It  would  have 
looked  strange  in  England  to  see  shop-boys  and  girls,  nay, 
shoemakers'  and  tailors'  apprentices,  joiners,  smiths,  boots,  or 
anybody,  waltxing  with  their  smart-dressed  girls  in  the  shed  at  a 
country  wake.  It  would  want  but  this  to  put  waltzing  out  of 
fashion  with  all  the  other  classes  of  our  countrymen.  But  fierntany 
is  the  country  of  waltzing;  the  waltz  is  the  universal  and  almost 
only  dance  of  the  people,  and  they  could  ju*t  as  well  live  without 
tobacco  as  it.  From  the  highest  saloon  in  Vienna  or  Berlin,  to  the 
lowest  shed  in  the  village,  or  to  the  village  green,  round  spin  the 
Germans,  and  are  as  happy  as  if  they  were  in  Paradise ;  nay,  what 
would  Paradise  be  to  them  without  a  long  pipe,  a  tall  glass  of  beer, 
a  smart  girl,  and  a  brisk  \valtz  ?  The  dancing  indeed,  here,  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  splendid  saloon.  The  dancers  were,  for  the 
most  pai't,  people  under  the  middle  size,  and  had  nothing  remark- 
able in  their  appearance;  but  some  of  the  girls  were  very  pretty, 
and  this  exercise  gave  an  attractive  glow  to  their  naturally  fresh 
cheeks.  Here  and  there  was  a  student  in  the  circle,  dancing  with 
some  pretty  girl  of  Heidelberg;  and  we  could  not  avoid  being 
reminded  of  Goethe,  as  he  describes  himself  in  his  life,  mixing  in 
such  scenes  at  Frankfort,  with  the  fair  girl  destined  afterwards  to 
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figure  as  Margaret  in  Faust.  Indeed  what  writer  of  Germany  has 
so  completely  transferred  to  his  works  the  popular  life  of  his 
country  as  Goethe  has  ?  His  descriptions,  both  of  the  country  and 
its  people,  come  before  one  continually  with  a  delightful  surprise. 
The  dancing  here  was  not  carried  to  that  pitch  of  mad  velocity 
which  you  sec  in  the  popular  cassiiios  of  Vienoa,  especially  at  ISperls 
in  the  Lcopoldstudt^  or  the  Goldene  Biroe  iu  the  Londstrasse, 
where  the  same  couples  will  often  dance  in  an  enormous  saloon 
every  tour  from  seven  o'clock  iu  the  evening  to  two  or  three  in  the 
uicrning,  at  the  most  amazing  rate  ;  in  fact,  whirling  away  like  the 
figures  in  the  hall  of  Ebhw.  DitFercut  parties  here  went  in,  danced 
moderately  for  awhile,  and  then  went  out  to  the  tables  near,  to  rest 
and  refresh.  iVinongst  these  dancers  there  were  occasionally  some 
who  could  not  be  seen  without  a  smile.  One  little  fellow  espe- 
cially, in  a  greyish  coat,  and  with  a  mass  of  hair  which  completely 
hid  his  face,  who  waltzed  in  a  way  that  would  have  made  even  Job 
in  the  midst  of  his  pothcrds  laugh,  lie  stuck  out  his  left  elbow, 
aud  held  out  his  partner's  right  hand  iu  the  oddest  manner,  while 
he  spun  about  like  a  penny-piece  turned  on  a  table,  more  than  a 
man  danciug  with  a  young  woman. 

We  were  told  that  the  gaiety  would  be  kept  up  till  two  or  three 
o'clock  iu  the  morning;  and,  in  fact,  we  had  evidence  of  it  in 
numbers  returning  as  late  as  that  past  our  house  in  full  chorus  ; 
but  great  numbers  were  retiring  at  the  early  hour  of  eight  o'clock; 
and  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  them  in  their  gay  colours 
streaming  along  the  road,  ^^hich  ran  between  tlie  walnut  and  other 
fruit  trees,  and  between  the  standing  com,  now  brighteniug  for  the 
sickle.  The  students  who  had  been  danciug,  were  now  sauntering 
back  in  groups,  and  a  niiiuber  of  handsome  girls  had  also  mounted 
the  asses,  aud  came  galloping  them  past  ua,  all  laughter  aud  fuu. 
The  whole  scene  was  one  that  might  have  given  a  good  lesson  to 
the  same  class  in  our  country  on  similar  occasions.  There  was  no 
dl'uukenness,  no  quarreling;  but  the  Germans,  famous  in  all  ages 
for  drinking,  were  gay  with  wine  and  youth,  aud  yet  steering  oflF 
home  in  full,  though  cheerful  decorum,  to  an  early  bed. 

These  kirch  weighs,  or  as  they  are  iu  many  places  corrupted  to, 
kervies,  or  kenues,  arrest  your  attention  in  every  part  of  the 
country.     As  you  approach  a  village,  you  see  a  tall  pole,  like  our 
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May-pole,  erected  ia  the  centre  of  the  vlUage,  Lung  with  garlands, 
and  bear  a  hum  of  music,  aod  the  bustle  of  waltzing  feet.  The 
general  features  of  a  village  during  this  merry-making,  I  can  give 
from  what  we  soon  afterwards  witnessed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Neckar,  at  the  dorf  of  Ziegelbausen.  A  boat  went  up  the  river, 
with  a  band  of  musicians  gaily  playing,  and  all  hung  with  bannera 
and  garlands.  Wagon-loads  of  people,  all  singing  together,  were 
seen  advancing  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  ferry-boats  were  all 
congregated  opposite  to  the  village,  with  garlands  hung  on  poles  at 
their  prows,  busy  carrying  over  people.  When  we  got  across,  we 
found  the  whole  place  alive.  Parties  were  sitting  in  the  orchards 
under  the  trees,  drinking  wine  with  their  friends,  and,  of  course, 
smoking.  All  the  public-housses  bad  banners  aud  garlaitda  hanging 
out  from  their  windows ;  their  rooms,  or  temporary  booths,  erected 
for  the  occasionj  were  decorated  with  festoons  and  garlands,  and 
were  filled  with  parties  whirling  away  in  their  everlasting  waltz. 
The  street  was  tilled  with  streams  of  promeiiaders,  with  here  and 
there  stalls  of  toys,  gingerbread,  etc.,  as  in  England  at  a  wake — 
but  how  different  in  themselves! 

Though  the  same  sort  of  attractions  were  provided  for  the 
children  and  feast-goers,  yet  every  article  was  so  totally  foreign  aud 
queer.  There  were  trumpets,  and  wooden  horses,  and  rattles,  and 
swords,  and  such  like,  but  they  would  have  made  the  childi-en  of 
England  stare  at  their  oddity.  Some  stalls  were  covered  with 
drinking-glasses,  stained  of  various  bright  colours^  and  with  mottoes 
on  them  in  gilt  letters,  as,  Zum  Andenkeu  Frcundschaft— a  token  of 
friendship;  cups,  and  such  things.  The  toys  were  very  odd  and 
very  cheap;  hussare  on  horseback,  birds,  dolls,  etc.  -,  not  Dutch,  as 
ours  are,  but  German,  and  of  a  most  primitive  German  air  too.  You 
had  a  gay  toy  for  nine  kreutzcrs,  or  threepence,  which  would  have 
cost  a  shdiing  in  England.  But  the  gingerbread  stalls  would  have 
amused  our  young  fulks  the  most.  The  gingerbread  was  all  made 
up  into  heart-shapes,  except  a  few  pieces  in  the  form  of  little  pairs 
of  shoes.  These  hearts  of  different  sizes  were  painted  of  different 
colours,  and  ornamented  with  a  sort  of  garland-work  of  some 
material,  to  imitate  Howers,  leaves,  and  gold.  On  every  heart  was 
printed  a  verse  in  German,  more  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  the 
sentiments  than  for  elegance  or  grammatical  con-ectness.     Most  of 
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these  verses,  of  course,  are  expressive  of  love  and  friendshiii,  and 
may  he  presented  to  young  damsela  very  significantly.  We  may 
give  the  two  following  ones  as  specimens,  one  of  which  is  full  of 
wise  saws,  only  intimating  that  the  variety  is  endless. — 

Freundsoliafk  unci  Ltlie  Ui  ewig  verbond. 
£«  kniipren  sit;  beidc  ein  himmliscbes  Band. 

"  Friendship  and  love  is  ever  united  :  together,  they  knit  a  heavenly 
baud" 

VJel  bedenkc,  wenig  5«ge; 

Deinc  Noth  nicta  Ji>di-in  klage; 

lltire  vi«;l,  i)mi  iHchts  anlwurtell}  , 

Sei  beliDtsam  atler  OrUni  ; 

Dicbiojedcs  Kri>u£  wolil  Mhicke, 

So  mociiest  du  ein  MuiilerslUcke. 

**  Think  much,  say  little ;  don't  complain  of  thy  trouble  to 
every  one;  hear  much  ;  give  little  answer;  he  on  thy  guard  every- 
where.    In  every  difficulty  carry  thyself  discreetly;  so  makest  thou 
|b  masterpiece."     This  lesson  may,  indeed,  be  styled  a  masterpiece 
lof  German   caution,  which   they  inculcate,   and    act  on,    on    all 
poocasions. 

There  were  games  of  chance,  on  a  similar  principle  to  those  at 
wakes  and  fairs  in  England,  but  played  with  apparatus  to  us  of  a 
very  queer  aiid  uncouth  construction,  which,  nevertheless,  lured 
the  kreutzers  out  of  the  pockets  of  lads  and  men  most  unmerci- 
fully- A  sort  of  diced  ball,  havin<^  numbers  up  to  ten  marked  on 
its  different  sides,  was  dropped  into  a  rude  wooden  cylinder  cut 
spirally  in  the  inside,  and  went  revolving  down  till  it  fell  on  a 
board  marked  with  similar  figures.  The  hazarder  named  the  figure 
he  cast  for,  dropi>cd  in  his  hall,  and  if  it  came  with  that  side  up 
which  had  that  number  on  it,  he  had  a  prize.  There  lay  purses  and 
similar  tempting  things,  but  not  once  in  a  hundred  times  was  one 
carried  off.  It  seemed  as  if  it  was  the  only  business  of  the  players 
to  drop  in  the  ball,  and  of  the  stall-keepers  to  pick  up  their  money. 
There  were  also  roundabouts  of  wooden  horses  for  the  children, 
but  even  these  were  different  to  ours.  Every  little  funuyhorse  had 
a  little  rod  stuck  by  the  saddle  upright,  and  every  rider  had  a  short 
iron  rod  with  a  wooden  handle  given  him,  with  which,  as  he  rode 
round,  he  tilted  at  a  curious  piece  of  machinery,  which,  in  the  end 
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of  a  board,  contained  wooden  rings.  Theae  rings,  on  the  iron  rod 
passing  through  them,  easily  detached  themselves,  and  were  carried 
away  ou  the  hoys'  little  spears,  who  then  took  them  off,  and  placed 
them  on  the  upright  rod  by  their  saddle.  As  one  ring  was 
detached,  another  rolled  down  the  machinery  and  took  its  place, 
and  so  the  roundabout  revolved  till  all  these  rings  had  been  carried 
off,  or  thrown  out  ou  the  ground  hy  the  tilters.  The  boy  who  had 
the  most  rings  had  the  privilege  of  riding  again  for  nothing ;  and 
if  he  were  very  dexterous,  might  continue  to  ride  all  day  if  he 
pleased. 

This  addition  of  tilting  to  the  roundabout  gives  it  a  gre^it 
advantage  over  our  English  ones,  and  so  attractive  is  it  that  even 
grown  people  will  engage  in  the  sport,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  visits  the  place  of  popular  amusement  in  the  Prata  at  Vienna. 
There  the  roundabouts  have  their  own  regular  houses,  where  they 
continue  permanently,  and  wherCj  all  summer,  especially  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  numbers  of  children,  nursemaids,  and  young 
men  and  women,  may  be  found  on  the  horses  or  in  the  chairs, 
going  round,  and  tilting  at  a  sort  of  quintain,  while  one  or  two 
musicians  play. 

It  would  astonish  the  good  ])Copie  of  England  to  see  the  stalls 
set  out  ou  u  Sunday  at  these  wakes,  this  gambling  going  on,  and 
the  public-houses  tilled  with  dancers  and  drinkers;  but  nowhere 
on  the  Continent,  not  even  in  Protestant  Germany,  is  the  keeping 
of  the  Sunday  regarded  as  in  England.  Shops  remain  in  a  great 
measure  open,  all  sorts  of  tlutatres  and  places  of  amust^mciit  are 
open,  and  the  people  look  ou  the  strictness  of  England  as  a  species 
of  gloomy  ascetic  severity,  which  makes  no  part  of  real  religion. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped,  that  while  we  steer  clear  of  Agnewism, 
we  shall  still  maintain  our  own  sacred  notions  of  the  Sunday,  and 
especially  make  it  rigorously  a  day  of  rest  for  the  servants,  artisans, 
and  shopmenj  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  young 
men  who  have  been  confined  all  the  week,  dangling  about  in  the 
shops,  where  they  have  seldom  anything  to  do,  leaning  with  their 
shoulders  against  the  door-posts,  when  they  should  hi-  in  the  free 
air,  breathing  health  of  both  body  and  mind. 

Kivery  public-house,  at  a  kirchwcigh,  has  its  cheesecakes,  where 
|iLO|)li;  go  to  cat  them  to  their  wine;  and  in-doors  and  out,  people 
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are  eating,  drinking,  dancing,  playing,  and  all  is  music  and  merri- 
ment. Every  private  house,  too,  has  its  feast,  its  visitors,  its 
merriment.  The  poorest  then  make  a  cake,  if  they  do  not  make 
one  through  the  year  besides,  and  the  people  from  the  city  walk 
out  and  fill  the  houses  of  their  acquaintance,  eat  and  drink  with 
them,  and  then  walk  back  to  supper.  Monday  and  Tuesday  are 
feast  days,  but  the  great  holiday  is  the  Sunday.  On  Tuesday  they 
bury  the  weigh;  that  is,  all  the  garlands  which  had  been  hung  up 
with  much  shouting  and  drinking  and  singing,  and  then  close  the 
feast. 

This  burying  of  holidays  is  a  general  practice.  Traces  of  this 
custom  are  yet  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  our  own  villages.  They 
meet  in  some  of  them,  as  in  Northamptonshire,  "to  bury  the 
wake;"  and  though  this  phrase  merely  means  to  fiuish  it  up  with 
a  good  drinking  bout,  it  is  a  sufficient  testimony  to  the  old  Saxon 
custom  once  existing  there.  They  bury  the  carnival, /fl*/-nac/«^,  or 
Shrove-tide,  in. the  same  way. 
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In'  En^lnnd  the  ont-of-rloor  life  of  the  educated  classes  presents  its 
most  prominent  features  in  fiekl-sjmrts,  racing-,  pleasure-touring, 
and  visiting  of  watering-places.  Itacing,  hunting,  shooting,  riding, 
and  driving  fill  up  the  bulk  of  the  out-of-door  life  of  the  gentry. 
Thfy  are  inti-gral  and  inseparable  parts  of  the  life  and  pleasure  of 
these  classes,  and  are  carried  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  and  of  science 
of  which  the  like  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
This  arises  out  of  the  peculiar  character  and  circumstances  of 
England,  io  which  it  differs  from  all  the  world  beside.  Its  wealth, 
its  activity,  its  high  refinement  and  luxurious  style  of  life,  its 
opulent  nobility  and  gentry,  all  tend  to  produce  this  description  of 
out-of-door  exercise;  but  still  move  than  this,  the  singular  and 
unique  character  of  the  country  in  England,  which  again  exists 
nowhere  else, 
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As  we  Lave  repeatedly  remarket],  the  enclosed  coudition  of  the 
country  in  England  has  made  every  man's  estate  his  paradise  there. 
It  has  given  ri»c  to  the  erection  of  the  most  beautiful  and  laxu- 
riously  furnished  country  scats  everywhere.  It  has  scattered  them, 
not  into  grouped  towns,  but  amongst  the  villages  and  flowery  fields 
the  whole  island  over.  Wealthy  fann- houses  and  picturesque 
cottages  are  dispersed  amongst  them,  and  amongst  the  woods  and 
meadows  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  The  traveller, 
when  he  emerges  from  the  hill-tracts,  does  not  find  alone  a  ploughed 
field,  and  stretch  his  eyes  lo  eager  anticipation  of  the  next  far-off 
lying  village;  but  he  travels  forward  amidst  a  perpetual  series  of 
beauties  and  attractions.  Around  everywhere  are  richest  fields, 
whose  dividing  hedges  of  hawthorns,  and  hedgerow  trees  arc  full  of 
a  poetical  beauty.  Herds  and  flocks  fill  the  fields  and  hills  witii  a 
rich  variety.  Old  lanes  hang  their  dewy  boughs,  and  their  mld- 
roaes  and  elder-flowers  over  him.  He  passes  through  villages, 
where  all  is  so  neat,  so  reposing,  so  picturesque,  that  every  house 
looks  like  a  homo  to  be  coveted;  and  by  ancient  parks,  where  the 
old  oak  of  England  stretches  its  sturdy  boughs  over  the  ruddy 
herds  of  deer.  These  things  all  have  tended  to  create  the  country 
life  of  England,  and  to  give  it  its  peculiar  charm. 

Different  circumstances  have  produced  a  different  taste  and 
consequent  out-of-door  life  in  Germany.  The  open  countr}^  presents 
none  of  those  attractions  which  ours  does.  The  educated  classes 
reside  almost  wholly  in  towns,  and  acquire  more  exclusively  town 
habits.  Racing,  which  can  be  as  well  pursued  in  the  outskirts  of 
towns  as  in  the  country,  though  it  is  not  of  native  growth,  has  of 
late  years  been  introduced,  and  is  practised  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities  in  the  English  style.  Angling,  on  the  contrary,  has  never 
acquired  a  thorough  hold  of  the  Germans,  and  is  not  in  the  least  a 
national  practice.  If  you  see  an  angler,  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  an 
Englishman.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  dream-loving  and 
contemplative  German  would  have  found  something  particularly  to 
bis  liking  in  angling;  but  there  you  soon  perceive  that  he  finds  no 
dreamy  retirement  on  the  banks  of  his  streams.  The  larger  ones 
have  their  banks  lined  with  houses  and  villages,  and  swept  with  the 
to\*ing-rope8  of  ever-passing  boats,  so  that  they  afford  none  of  those 
hidden  nooks  and  overhanging  bushes  in  which  the  fisherman  so 
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much  deliglits.  If  he  get  out  to  the  leaser  streams  in  the  plain, 
there  all  is  bare  and  unattractive.  Probably,  too,  were  other  cir- 
cumstances favourable,  the  German  might  fall  into  reverietj  and 
day-dreams,  and  for;>ct  his  line  till  the  caricature  was  realized,  and 
he  found  that  a  spider  bad  made  its  web  in  the  angle  of  the  line 
and  rod,  and  already  caught  several  flies  since  he  sate  down  on  the 
bank.  However,  the  Germans  are  no  anglers,  and  scarcely  more  of 
horsemen*  As  is  the  geninal  practice  on  the  Continent,  they  seem 
to  ride  rather  for  parade  than  pleasure.  Their  horsemanship  is,  in 
fact,  the  most  uncomfortable  thing  in  the  world,  and  makes  one's 
back  ache  to  sec  it.  Tlicy  sit  as  erect  as  posts,  and  jolt  along 
without  springing  in  the  saddle  in  a  way  that  must  make  every  i 
joint  of  their  back-bones,  as  well  as  of  their  limbs,  imdcrgo  the 
most  cruel  of  martyrdoms.  They  tell  you  that  the  English  arc  the 
worst  riders  in  the  world,  because  in  a  sharp  trot  they  lean  forward 
and  rise  in  the  stirrups.  But  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  the 
common  principles  of  mechanical  philosophy  might  shew  tlicm,  that 
to  sit  perpendicularly,  as  they  do,  converts  all  the  bones  in  their 
bodies  into  pestles  to  pound  each  other  to  pieces,  and  makes  their 
whole  weight  come  bump,  bump  on  their  horses'  backs,  most  pain- 
fully and  detrimentally  to  them;  while  the  Englishman,  on  the 
contrary,  throwing  the  pillar  of  his  bones  out  of  the  pci-pendicular, 
brings  his  muscles  and  tendons  to  act  as  springs,  and  by  that 
gentle,  and,  in  a  good  rider,  almost  imperceptible  rising  in  the 
stirrups,  he  accords  his  motion  harmoniously  to  that  of  his  horse, 
and  both  go  together  at  any  speed  with  a  delightful  smoothness 
and  elasticity,  which  give  a  spur  to  the  animal  spirits,  and 
rapid  riding  one  of  the  most  genuine  luxuries  of  life. 

The  consequences  of  the  two  dilFcretit  styles  of  riding  are  obvioti* 
enough.  In  England  horse  exercise  is  a  universal  passion.  Tho 
wild  rush  of  the  hunt  becomes  an  intense  excitement,  which  make* 
even  the  damage  done  to  crops,  and  other  attendant  disadvantages 
in  80  richly  cultivated  a  country  as  England,  disregarded;  and 
horseback  becomes  to  the  ladies  a  source  of  great  health  and 
pleasure,  and  no  doubt  of  increase  of  personal  beauty,  while  it 
gives  by  their  graceful  participation  in  it  an  additional  charm  and 
ornament  to  out-of-door  existence. 

On  the  contrary,  in  Germany  the  ladies  may  be  said  not  to  ride 
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at  alL  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  sights  to  see  a  German  lady  on 
horseback;  nor  do  the  gentlemen  seem  much  to  affect  it.  They 
seem  to  learn  under  the  guidance  of  a  mustachioed  Uittmcister  to 
ride,  rather  to  discover  how  disagreeable  it  is  than  ever  to  practise 
it.  You  see  them  go  jogging  along  Uke  a  troop  of  pokers  stuck 
into  their  saddles,  behind  their  rittmeister,  and  then  you  seldom 
see  them  on  horseback  afterwards ;  and  when  you  do,  it  is  always 
at  a  most  considerate  jiace.  In  fact,  I  never  sec  a  German  on 
horseback  but  I  feel  very  sorry  for  his  uncomfortable  situation,  and 
wish  him  well  at  home  again.  For  the  most  part,  however,  they 
take  care  to  seat  themselves,  not  on  horseback,  but  in  easy  carriages, 
where  instead  of  racking  their  bones,  they  may  smoke  their  pipes 
and  think. 

Hunting,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question.  If  a  man  were  to 
ride  in  this  style  in  a  regular  stiff  fox  or  stag  hunt,  he  would  be 
pounded  to  a  jelly,  and  be  floored  about  as  often  as  he  had  occa- 
sion to  leap.  But,  besides  this,  there  are  a  dozen  insuperable 
objections  to  hunting  in  this  country.  In  the  woods,  where  the 
game  chiefly  lies,  they  cannot  ride.  lu  the  plains  there  could  be 
no  fun  in  scampering  for  ever  over  a  ploughed  field.  Deer,  or 
hare,  or  fox,  would  there  take  speedily  to  the  wooded  hills,  if  they 
were  near,  and  if  they  were  not  near,  a  thousand  bauers  would  be, 
who  would  raise  a  fiercer  outcry  against  theii"  galloping  over  their 
green  crops  and  springing  wheat,  than  ever  was  heard  in  a  year  of 
rebellion.  The  popular  division  of  the  land  is  a  dead  hindrance  to 
hunting.  It  has  been  here  and  there  attempted;  and  English 
packs  of  hounds  have  been  imported  by  the  princes;  bat  the 
peasants  put  it  down  wherever  it  appeared,  in  a  very  little  time. 
The  German  bauers  and  farmers  have  no  faith,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  persuade  them,  as  it  has  been  attempted  to  persuade 
the  farmers  in  England,  that  it  does  their  com  good  to  have  it  in 
winter  ridden  over  and  torn  to  pieces  by  a  troop  of  horsemen.  On 
the  contrary  they  insist  on  wild-schad^n,  or  damages  done  by  game, 
wherever  deer,  hares,  or  other  game  arc  encouraged  by  the  nobility 
to  the  injury  of  their  crops ;  and  the  laws  support  them  strongly 
in  tliis,  and  give  thera  damages  strictly,  so  that  many  nobles  and 
princes  have  yearly  large  sums  on  this  score  to  pay. 

All  field-sports,  tlierefore,  in  Germany  resolve  themselves  into 
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shooting.  WLtit  theyeall  the  Jagd^  or  huntj  is  mere  shooting;  in 
fact,  hunting  they  have  none.  Of  this^  the  Treib-jagd,  or  battue, 
b  the  most  striking  and  animated;  where  thoy  get  u  number  of 
bttuers  to  encircle  a  considerable  portion  of  woodland,  and  drive  all 
the  animals  within  that  circle  to  a  central  point,  where  the  sports- 
men stand  and  shoot  down  the  flying  creatures  as  they  come.  An 
odd  medley  sometimes  makes  its  appearance:  hares,  foxea,  deer, 
roe;  and  sometimes  again,  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  not 
wishing  to  have  the  game  thus  thinned  out,  have  in  the  night 
driven  the  woods  as  diligently  outwards,  so  that  the  anxious 
sportsmen  stand  in  eager  expectation,  and,  liually,  sec  nothmg  but 
the  bauers  who  are  beating  the  bushes. 

To  many  of  these  observations,  however,  there  are  great  and 
remarkable  exceptions.  In  Germany  the  property  in  the  game  may 
be,  and  very  generally  is,  held  distinct  from  the  property  in  laud. 
The  general  case  is,  as  wc  have  observetl,  that  the  land  is  parcelled 
out  into  small  family  allotments ;  and  where  this  is  the  case,  and 
the  bauera  holding  the  land,  and  caring  little  for  the  property  in 
game,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  either  encourage  it  to 
the  damage  of  the  crops,  or  allow  damage  in  its  pursuit  by  the 
owner  of  the  game,  without  speedy  and  strict  compensation.  But, 
as  in  all  countries,  here  and  there,  however  rarely,  lie  large  estates, 
especially  in  wood,  where  the  game  is  preserved  by  the  wealthy 
owner  for  his  pleasure;  and  in  Austria,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  etc., 
where  the  estates  are  large,  and  rather  io  the  hands  of  the  nobles 
than  in  the  people — where,  in  fact,  over  vast  extent  of  lands  the 
people  are  serfs  and  property  themselves — here  game  reaches  the 
very  acme  of  its  abundance,  and  the  love  of  held-sports  is  ardent 
and  universal.  These  are  the  great  countries  of  game  and  of  , 
battues;  and  my  readers  will  peruse  with  pleasure,  and  many  of] 
them  with  surprise,  an  article,  given  by  a  qualified  hand,  and  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  in  the  Alleffmeine  Zeituut/,  on  the 
Field  Sports  of  Austria,  to  [U'cscut,  as  he  says,  a  tolerable  concep- 
tion of  the  inconceivable  wealth  of  game  with  which  that  empire 
is  blessed.  "We  deduct  from  these  statements,"  he  observes,  "the 
unusual  appearance  of  lynxes,  bears,  wolves,  etc.,  which  in  indi- 
vidual instances  and  in  particular  provinces  only  present  them- 
selves.    We  speak  not  of   the  elk  or  the  ibex,  which  arc  totally 
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extinct.  The  last  ibex,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  shot  by  the  French 
Marshal  Marmont,  in  the  hostile  invasion  of  1805,  in  Illyria. 
Since  this  period  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  discover  that  a 
single  one  has  been  met  with  throughout  Austria.     We  shall  here, 

[also,  oonfine  onrselves  to  the  very  heart  of  the  hunt  in  the  centre 
of  the  monarchy,  that  is,  of  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia, 
because  it  is  only  out  of  these  provinces  that  positive  and  indis- 

t  pntable  documents  for  the  purpose  lie  before  me;  and  will  not 
even  refer  to  Hungary,  with  its  myriads  of  water-fowl,  nor  to  the 
quail  catching  of  the  Bannat.  Vet  must  we  not  pass  without  a 
thought  the  alps  of  Styria  and  Upper  Austria,  on  whose  sun-bright 
ice-fields  the  chamois,  now  in  most  quarters  grown  scarce,  yet  draw 
together  in  herds,  and  look  down  into  the  blue  mirrors  of  lakes 
which  roll  their  waves  at  their  feet.  The  Archduke  John,  a  cele- 
brated mountain  hunter,  and  bke  all  the  princes  of  his  house,  an 
excellent  shot,  has  in  his  preserves  alone  more  than  three  thousand 
herd  of  chamois,  of  which  three  hundred  are  yearly  shot.  Wild 
swine,  in  the  hereditary  states  of  the  monarchy,  are  found  only  in 
close  preserves,  but  here  in  multitudes.  Deer  of  all  kinds  are 
for  the  most  part  in  the  open  forests;  and  they  are  especially 
the  wide  thick  grown  meadows  of  the  Danube^  the  March,  Taja, 
and  in  Bohemia,  the  vast  open  mountain  woods,  that  are  stocked 
with  them. 

"  The  Uttle  complaint  of  damages  from  game  which  occurs  even 
in  those  provinces  where  agriculture  is  the  most  Nourishing,  is  a 
testimony  of  the  small  occasion  for  such  damage  in  the  field  where 
proper  care  is  taken  to  fodder  at  the  necessary  seasons.     Such 

,  damage,  of  course,  is  done  here  as  everywhere ;  but  the  Austrian 
game  proprietors  make  immediate  compensation  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  injury  sustained,  and  no  one  ever  hears  of  legal  actions 
for  its  recovery.  The  income  derived  from  game  is  such  as  to 
allow  of  this  compensation  without  niggardliness,  and  the  proceeds 
still  remain  sufficiently  important  without  reckoning  the  plea- 
sure itself  of  the  chase.  There  is  scarcely  a  passionate  lover  of 
the  chase,  even  of  the  common  rank,  who,  if  he  be  a  worthy 
fellow,  does  not  find  occasion  enough  to  siitisfy  his  fullest  thirst  of 
uport,  though  he  may  not  possess  himself  a  single  yoke  of  land. 
The  great  proprietors  do  not  find  it  possible,  citlier  without  or  with 
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their  friends,  to  hunt  out  sufficiently  their  game  tracts.  The  ex- 
tent of  these  tracts,  especially  of  hares  in  winter,  makes  often  a 
hundred  and  mare  shooters  necessary;  and  thus,  besides  the  most 
distinguished  guests,  nearly  all  the  people  of  good  standing— the 
clergyman,  the  physician,  the  surgeon,  the  shopkeeper,  the  post- 
muster,  the  innkeeper,  in  short,  every  really  respectable  sportsman, 
nil  are  bade  riglit  welcome.  As  in  military  life,  here  the  rank  of  a 
sportsman  ennobles  every  one  that  belongs  to  itj  and  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  with  what  amiability  the  representatives  of  the  noblest 
blood  in  Austria  conduct  themselves  in  such  cases,  and  what  a 
general  gladness  smooths  out  every  distinction  of  ranks,  without, 
on  that  account,  any  one  forgetting  the  position  which  otherwise 
he  is  called  tu  fill  in  life  and  in  the  world.  So  becomes  the  passion 
of  tield-sport  in  Austria  a  universal,  and,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, a  really  national  one.  To  this  und  nothing  is  neglected 
which  is  conducive  to  the  increasing  and  to  the  supporting  of  the 
game  out  of  the  season,  and  to  the  rooting  out  of  everything  that 
is  injurious  to  it.  For  instance,  the  extirpation  of  destructive 
animals  in  the  four  court-preserves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna, 
the  Prater,  Auhof,  Wolkcrsdorf,  and  Laxenburg  alone,  not  in  the 
combined  state  and  family  possessions,  according  to  extracts  now 
lying  before  me,  amounted  iu  1841  to  the  following  numbers : — 
Foxes,  1181;  martins,  1187;  weasels,  4689;  polecats,  4321; 
hedgehogs,  1283;  dogs,  3310;  cats,  5583;  eagles,  35;  large 
hawks,  4902;  small  hawks,  4917;  owls,  1725;  crows  and  mag- 
pies, 20,491,  Tuta),  shot  and  captured,  59,633  head.  It  is  clear 
that  it  is  only  by  such  a  system  of  thorough  extermination  of 
destructive  creatures  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  greatest  possible 
attention  to  the  breed  and  to  the  carrying  of  the  game  well  through 
the  winter  on  the  other,  that  such  a  mass  of  game  can  be  yearly 
shot,  and  yet  the  stock  yearly  renewed. 

"  In  respect  to  the  abundance  of  gnmc  Bohemia  may  stand  firM., 
then  Moravia,  then  Lower  Austria,  and  after  these  the  other  pro- 
vinces, although  the  management  of  the  game  and  economy  of  the 
hunt  in  the  iirat  three  appear  pretty  much  the  same.  To  give  iu 
some  degree  a  conception  of  the  quantity  of  game  in  these,  the 
following  notice  may  serve.  According  to  the  shooting  lists  of  the 
four  already  named  imperial  hunting-grounds,  the  Prater,  Auhof, 
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Wolkersdorf,  and  Laxenburg,  which  have  been  obligingly  Udd  before 
ine»  there  were  shot  in  the  year  1836 — staga,  784;  fallow  deer,  60  j 
black  deer,  709;  roe,  100;  hares,  12,680;  wild  rabbits,  215; 
badgers,  6;  pheasants,  4731;  partridges,  6805;  snipes,  327  j 
sundries,  27— total,  26,483.  In  the  year  1840  the  total  amounted 
to  20,559;  and  in  1841  to  23,075  head.  According  to  the  shoot- 
ing list  of  the  Prince  Lichstenstein  at  Feldsperg,  furnished  to  nic 
by  tlie  forest-master,  there  and  in  the  adjoining  preserves,  were 
killed  by  the  Prince  and  a  few  guests  in  the  autumn  of  1839, 
14,054  head,  and  in  1840,  18,934.  From  similar  documents 
furnished  by  the  forest-master,  it  appears  that  there  were  delivered 
from  his  office,  of  red,  fallow,  and  black  deer,  and  roe,  in  1822, 
1182  head;  1825,  1419;  1827,  1228;  and  1828,  1280. 

**  If  we  now  make,  according  to  these  data,  a  moderate  average 
for  the  whole  country,  there  will  atand  forth  an  amount  for  Austria, 
Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  which  exceeds  all  belief;  and  yet  this  h 
really  the  case ;  and  when  some  particular  circum.stances  lower  the 
product  of  one  year,  that  of  the  following  year  is  sure  to  be 
proportionably  high.  The  hunts  we  have  noticed  are  certainly 
amongst  the  very  best  in  Austria  and  Uoheraia,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  the  only  ones.  The  hunting-grounds  of  Graf  Hardegg,  of 
Graf  Brcuner,  the  stag-hunt  of  Friucc  Dictrichstcin,  in  the  open 
meadows  of  the  Herrschaft  Nicolsburg,  are  celebrated.  There  are 
hundreds  of  preserves  in  Moravia  where  from  1000  to  2000  hares 
are  shot  in  a  single  battue.  Pass  thence  to  Bohemia,  and  we  must 
use  a  much  more  liberal  calculation.  There  we  come  at  once  on 
the  immense  number  of  pheasant  preserves,  in  number  and  in 
amount  of  produce  perfectly  unc([uallcd  in  Europe.  Thus  the 
Hcrrschaft  Pos.selberg,  belonging  to  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  delivers 
from  its  preserves  its  annual  tale  of  more  than  70(X)  head.  Through 
this  alone  a  striking  amount  of  overweight  is  thrown  into  the  scale 
of  gtime  product.  It  is  with  the  fame  of  pheasants  as  with  that  of 
Merinos,  every  proprietor  boasts  to  have  the  best.  Now  they  are 
the  pheasants  of  Prince  CoUoredo,  now  those  of  Prince  Trautmans- 
dorf,  to  which  the  game  dealers  give  the  preference;  then  they  are 
those  of  Prince  Dietriclistein  of  Lubochwitzer,  where  also  the  very 
brst  roes  are  claimed  to  be  produced;  then  those  of  Graf  Schlick, 
of  Oraf  Klebelsberg,  and  so  on.     The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that. 
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Oil  the  whok',  the  phcasantrics  in  tbe  centra  of  Bohemia  arc  more 
productive  than  those  on  the  borders;  but  again,  amongst  those 
particuhir  years  make  a  particular  difference  ;  and  sometimes  this, 
and  sonietluies  that  locality  is  attended  with  more  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances. But  here  also  partridge  and  hare  shooting  exceed 
even  that  which  Austria  and  Moravia  could  shew  in  rivalr)'  of  it* 
Hunts,  wherein  hulf-a-dozcn  shooters  in  one  morning  bring  down 
their  600  and  8<X)  birds,  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Six  or  seven 
persons,  who  a  few  years  ago  spent  the  season  with  I'rince  Traut- 
mansdorf,  shot  by  the  middle  of  Januaiy,  about  1 5,000  head  of  all 
kinds.  At  a  great  battue  with  the  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  where  ^ 
about  forty  shooters  were  present,  were  6000  head  of  hares,  part-^H 
ridges,  and  pheasants,  killed.  These  hunts,  as  well  as  those  of^^ 
Prince  Aucrsperg,  Lobkowitz,  Kinsky,  the  Grafs  Waldstcin 
(descendant  of  the  celebrated  VVallenstein),  Elam,  Schlick,  and 
numberless  others,  stand  pretty  much  in  the  same  category, 
according  as  they  are  situated  more  or  less  distantly  from  the 
border  mountains. 

'*  iiefore  these  results  vanish  all  the  game  products  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe;  even  of  the  expensive  parks  of  the  wealthy 
English.  These  results  are  the  more  striking,  because,  as  already 
remarked,  this  game  is  chiefly  raised  in  the  open  country,  and  the 
parks  are  scarcely  brought  at  all  into  the  calculation.  Even  the 
pheasantries,  which  in  Bohemia  yield  a  by-uo-nicaus  contemptible 
rental,  are  for  the  most  part  wild,  and  on  these  the  customarily 
early  drawings  have  by  degrees  contracted. 

'*  If  it  be  asked  by  what  means  these  provinces  have  arrived  at 
80  extraordinary  a  w^ealth  of  game,  we  can  only  give  the  following 
reasons.  The  possessions  here  are  seldom  parcelled  out,  but  hang 
in  great  well-compacted  masses  together.  As  much  value  is 
attached  to  the  hunt,  and  the  passion  for  it  uuivcrsally  diiFuscd, 
of  course  something  is  expended  upon  it.  Pheasants  and  part- 
ridges are  caught  in  great  numbers,  and  kept  through  the  winter 
in  chambers,  that  they  may  be  let  loose,  undiminished  by  the 
severities  of  winter,  strong  and  hexdthy,  in  spring  to  rear  their 
broods.  In  severe  frosts  and  deep  snows  the  deer  are  foddered, 
and  corn  is  scattered  for  the  feathered  game.  Finally,  the  very 
large  and  close-kept  game  covers,  in  the  middle  of  extensive  tillage 
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plains,  where  bares^  partridges,  aud  pheasants  tind  the  uioi&t 
admirable  brood  spots,  and  every  possible  protection  from  every 
destructive  influence,  constitute  the  most  effectual  of  the  means  of 
their  flourishing  and  abundance.  As  the  game  draw  into  these  in 
winter,  this  lightens  essentially  the  labour  of  winter  feeding,  and 
tecores  gardens,  vineyards,  aud  avenues  from  the  damage  which 
bares  in  winter  do  to  trees.  Of  course  the  cost  of  ail  this  is  no 
subject  of  regret,  because  the  product  and  the  sale  of  game  are 
richly  proportionate.  If  dairuigc  is  done,  the  cumpeiisation  is 
uiadc  readily,  and  without  compelling  the  complainant  to  have 
recoarac  to  the  office  of  the  district  to  enforce  his  claim ;  all  goes 
quietly,  justly,  and  m  go«:>d  humour.  On  this  point  we  appeal  to 
tiiose  numerous  lovers  of  tield-sport  who  from  ditt'erciit  countries 
annually  draw  hither;  their  experience  and  inquiries  will  enable 
theiu  to  say  whether  we  state  the  fact  or  not.  Finally,  there  are 
juaay  advoc^ites  amongst  us  who  are  lovers  of  ticld-sports,  and  who 
akc  its  pleasures ;  hut  there  are  none  amongst  them  who  have 
been  found  in  the  predicament  of  endeavouring  to  persuade  their 
rcxcitcd  hearers  in  coiu*t,  by  groundless  dcclainations  on  game 
ppressions  and  game  injuries,  that  u  dock  of  partridges  is  just  a» 
bad  as  an  army  of  locusts.  The  hunt  is  not  yet  with  us  system- 
atically cried  down ;  it  is  yet  a  people's  pleasure — 

The  solumn  «,-;tr-god's  joyous  bride ; 

>ud  still  with  us  IS  many  a  peasant  a  hare-roaster,  while  in  many 
other  countries,  scarcely  a  game  damage  is  paid,  anrl  therefore 
there,  cats  instead  of  hares  have  long  been  twirling  on  the  spits." 

Roc  and  deer,  however,  are  the  chief  game,  aud  give  the  greatest 
intercat  to  the  sportsman  over  the  greater  part  of  Germany.  The 
good  old  wild-boar  hunt  is  now,  in  most  places,  extinct,  and  where 
it  remains  is  generally  a  battue  of  the  most  harmless  description. 
This  Ls  iu  the  parks  of  the  princes  and  nobles.  The  drivers  beat 
up  the  woods ;  the  wild  swine  run  tUl  they  come  in  contact  with  a 
fence,  often  a  fence  of  hoards  stretched  across  the  park  for  the 
purpose.  About  the  centre  of  this  fence,  at  an  opening  in  the 
wood,  is  raised  a  sort  of  stage,  where  the  sportsmen  stand  and  fire 
at  the  swine  aa  they  run  past  in  face  of  the  fence. 

Tlie  ordinai'v  sportsman  of  Germany  cuts  a  totally  differi'ut 
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figure  to  that  of  England,  He  has  seldom  such  an  air  about  him; 
eeldotn  is  attcaded  by  dogt^  of  such  breeds  or  goes  to  the  field  with  i 
auch  a  finish  and  style  of  ajiparatus,  lie,  as  well  as  his  dogs, 
seems  to  belong  more  to  the  wilduesa  of  woods  and  thickets,  and 
he  is  equipped  in  a  homely  mode  more  adapted  to  that  purpose, 
A  rough  surtout,  strong  lioots,  and  his  trousers  turned  up  three  or 
four  iuches  at  the  bottom  to  keep  them  out  of  the  mud  and  the 
wet  grass ;  a  little  cap,  that  as  much  aa  possible  may  avoid  contact 
with  boughs,  and  receive  from  them  as  little  injury  aa  possible; 
and  a  game-bag  at  his  side,  often  covered  with  a  net-work,  with 
long  dangling  tassels,  or  with  a  hairy  cover  like  a  great  pouch, — 
these  present  a  general  description  of  his  appearance.  He  carries 
his  gmi  in  a  manner  totally  different  to  the  English  shooter.  In- 
stead of  hanging  it  on  his  arm  with  the  muzzle  depressed,  or 
throwing  it  on  his  shoulder  for  a  change,  he  hangs  it  by  a  strap  on 
his  back  as  he  goes  to  or  comes  from  the  field,  or  suspends  it  by  ^ 
the  strap,  which  is  an  indispensable  appendage  to  his  gun,  on  one 
shoulder,  putting  his  elbow  on  the  barrel,  and  letting  the  butt 
swing  behind.  Throughout  the  vast  woods  of  Germany  much  and 
intense  sport  is  enjoyed  everywhere,  though  little  of  this  is  seen  by 
the  general  observer. 

The  J'dgers,  or  keepers,  are  prominent  characters  in  all  the  tales  ^ 
and  poetry  of  Germany;  as  much  so  as  the  knights  and  robber- 
knights.      In  former  times  the  jager  was  generally  both  ranger  i 
and  forest-master— f;uiardian,  as  we  say,  of  both  vert  and  venison, 
botli  wood  and  game;    and  German    fireside    stories,    romances, 
legends,  and  popular  poetry,  arc  full  of  jagers,  solitary'  j'agcr- 
houses,    and    skirmishes   between   the  jiigers    and   robbers   and 
poachers.     Of  late  years,  much  of  this  romance  has  been  nnnibi- 
Lited  by  the  advance  of  civilization  and  order,  as  well  as  by  the 
offices  of  j'liger  and  forest-master  being  separated.     The  one,  with 
his  under-kcepers,  looks  after  the  game;  the  other,  with  his  work- 
men and  wood-police,  looks  after  the  wood.     All  public  woods, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  state  or  particular  parishes,  are  put 
under  public  administi'ution.     A  forcst-maatcr  is  appointed  to  each  . 
district,  and  in  each  large  town  is  the  Forst-Verwaltuntf ,  or  wood] 
office,  where  all  the  affairs  relating  to  the  woods  and  forests  are  | 
transacted.     A  police  is  appointed  for  the  woods  as  for  everything 
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else,  who  wear  a  particular  costume  and  badge,  and  go  out  daily 
to  their  rounds  in  the  forests,  armed  with  a  sort  of  tomahawk. 

With  this  tomahawk  is  connected  a  laughable  incident,  and  one 
which  shews  how  easily  cursory  travellers  may  pick  up  the  most 
absurd  ideas  of  the  institutions  of  a  foreign  country.  One  of  my 
boys  one  day,  soon  after  our  arrival  in  Germany,  asked  me  if  I  had 
not  observed  these  men  with  their  tomahawks;  I  said,  yes.  Do 
you  know,  said  he,  the  face  of  one  of  these  tomahawks  is  hollow, 
and  that  m  the  hollow  stand  two  projecting  capital  letters  (F.  F.) 
Forst  Frcvcl,  or  Forest  Crime.  That  when  a  man  is  caught  by 
these  police  stealing  wood,  and  is  convicted  before  the  magistrate, 
he  is  stamped  in  the  hand  with  this  tomahawk,  and  the  letters 
cutting  into  the  flesh  mark  him  for  life  ? 

Thinking  this  too  savage  to  be  true,  the  first  time  that  I  met 
CDC  of  these  men  I  asked  him,  as  well  as  my  then  small  stock  of 
German  would  allow,  if  this  were  the  real  use  of  the  tomahawk? 
He  replied,  "ja,  ja!^*  **ye8,  yes!"  And  what  then  do  you  with 
the  little  sharp  axe  edge  at  the  bock  of  it?  He  scraped  the  palm 
of  his  left  hand  with  it,  and  then  struck  it  with  the  face  of  the 
hammer,  as  to  intimate  that  they  first  pared  off  the  skin  and  then 
struck  the  blow.  The  thing  seemed  clear  enough.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  matter;  and  I  went  away  quite  satisfied  of  it, 
and  that  it  was  a  most  barbarous  practice.  To  the  first  Germans 
of  education  that  I  met  with,  I  expressed  my  abhon-euce  of  this 
ravage  custom,  at  which  they  burst  out  into  a  laugh,  and  informed 
me  that  I  had  made  one  little  mistake.  It  was  not  the  man  who 
was  thus  marked,  but  the  wood  that  he  had  stolen,  and  which  it 
then  became  felony  for  any  one  to  remove.  Had  I  been  merely 
passing  through  the  country,  so  clear  did  the  affair  seem,  that  1 
should  not  readily  have  been  convinced  of  the  error. 

But  we  must  come  to  the  great  and  prominent  out-of-door  life 
of  Germany.  It  is  not  then  in  their  riding,  fishing,  bunting,  or  in 
such  public  games  as  racing,  encketing,  rowing,  etc.;  but  in  the 
enjoyment  of  walking,  of  pubhc  gardens,  of  coffee  and  wine- 
inking  in  such  places,  and  above  all,  in  open-air  concerts.  The 
njoymcnt  of  music  and  social  pleasures  in  the  open  air  is  the 
sammer  enjoyment  of  Germany.  It  is  the  universal  passion 
om  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.     It  is  the  same  in  every 
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village,  ill  every  town,  iu  every  ea]>ital.  Public  walks,  public  music, 
caffees  and  cassiiios,  coffee  and  wine-drinking  and  smoking  and  knit- 
ting under  trees,  call  out  the  whole  population,  hiph  and  low,  great 
and  small,  old  and  v'tunp;  and  there  docs  not  seem  a  care  from  Berlin 
to  Strassbnri;,  from  Cologne  to  Pesth.  Nay,  much  as  the  French 
live  out  of  doors,  the  Hermans  far  excel  them  in  this  species  of  life. 
All  their  musical  art  is  called  forth,  and  their  greatest  masters  are 
employed,  to  give  a  charm  to  this  mode  of  social  existence.  Every 
means  is  adopted  to  give  facility  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  taste. 
The  heart  of  the  Germans,  too,  is  bound  to  the  heart  of  nature 
with  a  deeper  and  holier  feeling  than  that  of  the  French.  It  is 
true  that  they  have  not  that  full  and  perfect  and  permanent  country 
life  that  we  have.  The  habits  and  institntions  of  their  country  do 
not  allow  it;  but  they  have  not  the  less  love  of  nature  than  we 
have,  nor  do  they  enjoy  it  less  in  their  way  than  we  do.  Nay,  in 
some  respects  they  enjoy  it  far  more,  for  they  have  taken  measures 
to  bring  the  beauty  of  nature  to  their  very  doors,  to  introduce  it 
into  the  suburbs  and  the  very  heart  of  their  towns,  and  to  unite  it 
to  all  the  charms  of  art  and  of  sorinl  life. 

There  is  one  advantage  that  their  towns  universally  possess 
over  ours;  and  that  is,  in  the  abundance  of  public  walks,  and 
public  gardens  and  promenades,  where  every  citizen  can  wander, 
or  cfvn  sit  and  rejoice  with  his  family  and  his  friends.  All  round 
their  towns,  iu  general,  you  find  these  ample  public  walks  and 
promenades  planted  with  trees  and  furnished  with  scats.  The 
old  walls  and  ramparts,  which  formerly  gave  security  to  the  in- 
habitants, are  now  converted  into  sources  of  their  highest  pleasures, 
being  thus  planted  and  seated,  and  made  scenes  of  the  gayest 
resort,  and  whence  the  finest  views  arc  obtained  over  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  suburbs  and  neighbourhood  of  all  large  cities 
again,  arc  full  of  public  gardens;  with  alleys,  and  extensive  wood- 
land walks,  where  the  people  all  sunmier  flock  out,  and  find 
refreshments  at  coffee-houses,  and  bands  of  music,  presided  over 
by  the  first  masters  in  Germany.  The  cities  being  seldom  Tcry 
large,  the  people  tlius  enjoy  n  sort  of  half  city,  half  rural  life,  but 
refined  and  beautified  with  social  and  artistical  influences,  of  which 
ours  is  too  much  stripped.  In  England,  every  man  takes  care  of 
himself,    and  makes    his   own  nest  snug;    besides    lighting   and 
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paving,  little  seems  done  for  the  public  in  our  towns.  Hvrr,  nii 
the  contrary,  the  public  enjoyment  seems  to  be  the  favourite  and 
prevailing  idea,  and  you  see  around  you  perpetual  evidences  of  its 
working.  The  people  have  in  the  outskirts  of  their  cities,  their 
vineyards  and  their  summer-houses  in  them,  where  they  can  go 
with  their  families  and  friends.  But  they  have,  again,  their  great 
public  gardens  and  woodlands  all  round  their  large  towns,  to  ten 
or  a  dozen  miles'  distance.  They  have  similar  places  of  more 
rustic  resort,  often  on  the  most  beautiful  mountain  heights  and  in 
mountain  valleys,  to  which  they  pour  out  on  all  Sundays  and 
leisure  days,  in  carriages  and  by  railroads,  by  thousands.  Here 
they  have  wine,  and  curds,  and  often  dinners.  Here  they  even 
come  with  their  families,  taking  whole  troops  of  children  with  thcui; 
and  there  you  find  them  in  old  orchard.^,  amid  castle  ruins,  under 
the  trees,  and,  in  short,  through  all  the  surrounding  hills  and 
valleys.  They  dine  in  great  family  groups— the  men  sitting  often 
in  their  shirt  sleeves;  the  children  rolling  in  the  grass;  and  thr 
landlords  hurrying  about,  dealing  out  plates  aud  viands  to  Imngry 
people,  in  a  broil  of  what  seems  hopeless  hurry.  They  afterwards 
smoke  their  pipes,  drink  their  coffee,  and  go  home  at  au  early 
hour  as  happy  as  this  earth  can  make  them. 

In  every  country  town  and  village  it  is  the  same.  You  can  go 
into  few  or  none  of  the  former,  where  you  will  not  find  public 
walks  and  gardens;  and  will  not  hear  of  charming  places,  some 
four,  six,  or  ten  miles  distant,  where  all  the  world  goes  in  the 
stunmer,  in  parties,  to  walk  about,  to  drink  coffee,  to  pic-nic  in 
the  woods,  and  so  on.  There  is  not  a  country  inn  in  a  pleasant 
place,  but  it  has  its  orchard  and  its  garden  fitted  up  with  scats  aiul 
tables  for  this  simple,  rural  festivity.  There  is  nut  a  ruin  of  a 
castle,  or  old  Jager-hoase,  where  you  do  not  find  walks  and  seats, 
and  every  pronsion  for  popular  enjoyment.  Everywhere  the 
Germans  have  seized  tm  all  those  picturesque  points  and  scenes 
of  rural  beauty  which  afford  means  of  carrying  out  and  cultivating 
this  mingled  love  of  nature  and  of  social  pleasure.  You  come 
upon  seats  in  wild  spots,  where  you  would  otherwise  never  have 
dreamed  of  many  besides  yourself  coming,  and  there  you  arc  sure 
to  find  that  before  you  lies  a  beautiful  view. 

All  royal  gardens  too  are  open,  and  the  people  walk  in  thctn, 
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and  stream  round  the  palaces^  passing,  in  many  instances  through 
their  very  courts  and  gateways,  just  as  if  they  were  their  own. 
Nay,  the  royal  and  ducal  owners  walk  about  amongst  the  people 
with  as  little  ceremony   as   any   of  the   rest.     The  Emperor   of  j 
Austria,  or  the  King  of  Prussia^  does  the  very  same.    Yoa  mtj 
meet  them  anywhere;  and  little  more  ceremony  is  used  towards  1 
them  than  is  used  towards  any  oilier  individual,  simply  that  of  | 
lifting  your  hat  in  passing,  which  is  done  to  all  your  acquaintance, 
and  is  returned   as  a  mark  of  ordinary  sahiUtion.     You  will  see 
princes  sitting  in  public  places  with  their  friends,  with  a  cup  of  | 
coffee,  as  unassumingly  and  as  little  stared  at  as  any  respectable 
citizen.    You  may  sometimes  see  a  Grand  Duke  come  into  a  countryj 
inn,  call  for  his  glass  of  ale>  drink  it,  pay  for  it,  and  go  away' 
as  unceremoniously  as  yourself.      The  consequence  of  this  easy 
famiharity  is,  that  princes  are  everj-^where  popular,  and  the  dady 
occurrence  of  their  presence  amongst  the  people  prevents  that 
absurd  crush  and  stare  at  them,  which  prevails  in  more  luxurious 
and  exclusive  countries.  i 

The  same  open  and  general  enjoyment  of  scenery  extends  to 
all  other  estates  and  gardens.     The  country  houses  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  public  and  private 
walks.     They  have  seldom  any  fences  about  anything  but  their 
private  gardens.     The  peo])le  go  and  walk  everywhere,  and  never) 
dream  of  trespassing,  nor  are  ever  told  of  such  a  thing.     This  is  j 
one  of  the  great  charms  of  this  countrj'.     All  woods,  with  the  rare  j 
except  iou  of   a  deer  park,  arc  thus  entirely  open  and  unfenced.  I 
You  wander  where  you  will,  with  the  most  perfect  feeling  of  giving  ] 
no  offence.     Here  are  no  warning-boards,  no  threats  of  steel-trap* 
or  spring-guns.     A  wisp  of  straw  stuck  on  a  pole,  the  usual  sign 
in  Germany  of  warning,  in  vintage  time  gives  you  notice  that  a  j 
private  walk,  which  all  the  rest  of  the  year  is  open,  is  then  closed; 
or  a  wisp  hung  on  the  bough  of  a  tree  in  the  forest,  tells  you  that 
the  common  people  are  not  to  cut  boughs  there,  or  that  young 
trees  are  planted,  and  you  arc  not  to  tread  them  down.    Everywhere 
else,  you  go  where  you  please,  through  woods,  valleys,  meadows,  ^^ 
gardens,  or  fields;  and  while  property  is  sacred  to  the  possessor, ^| 
nature  is,  as  it  should  be,  unrestrictedly  yours,  and  every  man's. 

In  this  blessed  freedom,   and  with  this  simple  and  thorough 
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line  of  nature  and  of  society,  there  is  no  country  in  tlie  world 
where  social  and  sunimtT  life  are  more  enjoyed  than  in  Germany. 
You  are  perpetually  invited  to  join  a  party  to  a  wooJ-stroU,  to  go 
to  some  lovely  nllage  in  the  hills  or  the  forest,  or  to  some  old  farm- 
house, where  you  get  milk  and  coffee,  and  take  bread  with  you 
perhaps  j  where  you  find  a  Tans-boden,  or  shed,  where  the  youny; 
ople  can  have  a  dance;  where  the  old  sit,  and  look  on,  and 
Doke,  and  talk,  and  knit.  Or  to  some  old  mill,  where  you  have 
the  tame  accommodations;  or  to  some  inn,  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking a  splendid  country,  as  that  of  the  Rhine  or  Danube,  and 
where  on  the  terrace,  the  whole  company  will  play  at  those  simple 
games  so  much  Hked  in  Germany,  as  the  black  man,  the  blind  cow, 
aod  others;  where  all,  high  and  low,  old  and  young,  run  and  laugh, 
and  are  as  merry  as  so  many  boys  and  girls. 

But  it  is  in  the  capitals  that  this  social  out-of-door  life  is 
carried  to  the  greatest  extent,  as  well  as  to  the  highest  pitch  of  per- 
fection. The  most  celebrated  bauds,  band-masters,  and  musical 
composers  of  Germany,  are  in  daily  requisition  to  give  the  highest 
impetus  and  enchantment  to  the  popular  enjoyment.  Extensive 
gardens  stretch  on  all  bands,  where  cassinos  rear  their  heads, 
creacents  and  colonnades  extend  themselves,  groves  and  bowery 
walks  with  numbcrles!*  seats  offer  their  friendly  shade,  fountains 
splash  and  sparkle  with  a  graceful  aud  soothing  witchcraft,  or- 
chestras in  the  shape  of  open  pillared  temples  stand  aloft  for  the 
accommodation  of  musical  bauds,  aod  throngs  of  the  gayest  people 
of  the  place  make  all  lively,  varied,  and  unceasingly  attractive. 
At  Munich,  the  English  Garden,  Tivoli,  etc.;  at  Dresden,  the 
Gfosse  Garten,  the  Linkische  Bad;  ut  Berlin,  the  Thier-Garten, 
the  Winter-Garten,  and  all  the  neighbouring  resorts  of  Charlotten- 
burg,  of  San  Souci,  of  the  Pfauen  lusel,  etc.;  at  Prague,  the 
Baumgarten,  the  Feen  and  Farber  Insel ;  at  Vienna,  the  Volks- 
Garten,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Vorstadt,  and  in  front  of  the 
imperial  palace  itself;  the  Prater,  the  Augarteu^  etc.,  with  all  the 
beautifhl  resorts  of  Schoubrunn,  Hitziug,  the  mountain  paradises 
of  Baden,  the  Briihl,  etc.  etc. ;  where  Strauss  and  Lanner,  and  other 
leaders,  arc  perpetujdly  performing  with  their  bands  during  the 
summer  evenings  to  eager  thousands—  bear  testimony  to  the  univer- 
sality of  this  joyous  and  social  out-of-door  existence. 
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Vienna  is  the  capital  not  merely  of  Austria  but  of  German  gaiety- 
Every  day,  instead  of  announcements  of  auctions  and  sermons,  its 
walls  are  plastered  with  thosr  of  concerts,   balls,  soirees,  music 
vercins,  operas,    plays,   and   Beliistigiingen   or  pleasure-meetings  ^i 
of  a  hundred  descriptions;  mingled  with  pilgrimages  to  celebrated^B 
shrines— things  not  less  picturesque  and  amusing,  and  often  not  ^H 
less  gay  and  festive.     Evci^  day  the  lover  of  pleasure,   and  the 
student  of  human  nature  and  its  vagaries,  finds  himself  not  at  a  loss 
for  employment,  but  distracted  with  a  host  of  advertisements  of 
the   most   bewitching   spectacles   and   entertainments.      Here   is  ^j 
Strauss,  there  Lanner ;  here  is  Staudigl,  there  Lutzer;  here  is  a  ball^H 
at  Spcrls  or  Znm  Zeis^ig;  the  Prater  is  to  be  magnificent  with  fire-  ^^ 
works  and  Voiks-frcude :  the  roundabouts  will  all  be  in  full  action; 
the  entertainment  at  the  Lust-haus  most  alluring,  the  stream  of 
carriages  and  fashionable  people  on  the  drives  most  splendid.      Go 
where  you  will,  you  will  tiud  thousands   and  tens  of  thousands 
seated  in  the  gardens,   netting,  knitting,  talking,  listening  to  the 
musical  bands,  parading  in  the  circle  round  the  orchestra,  drinking 
cotfcc  or  sugar-water,  eating  confections  and  ices  in  the  cassino. 
The  Folks  theatre  will  coll  you  one  way  with  its  drolleries,  the 
opera  another;  and  at   Sperla,  or  the  fashionable  Domraayer's  at 
Hitzing,  you  will  find  the  dance  going  on  in  the  saloon,  and  the 
same  crowd  of  family  or  friendly  parties,  seated  in  the  area  under 
the  trees  w^hich  are  all  hung  with  lamps,  supping  and  knittiug, 
giving  at  the  same  time  one  eye  to  the  dance  m  the  adoon,  and 
one  ear  to  the  music  in  the  orchestra. 

There  are  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  all  summer 
long  enjoy  themselves  like  the  Germans  in  their  gay  capitals;  but 
autumn  approaches,  and  the  great  cliuiacteric  of  the  year  is  reached. 
The  whole  nation  is  astir.  Not  a  man  or  woman  can  rest  long. 
Every  one  must  fly  in  quest  of  change,  and  pleasure,  and  health. 
The  whole  popylation  is  like  one  huge  hive  of  bees  at  the  point  of 
swarming,  there  is  one  vast  motion,  buzz,  and  hum.  Every  soul 
must  have  his  Herbst-reise,  his  autumn  tour.  He  must  visit  the 
watering-places,  and  drink,  and  bathe.  lie  must  traverse  the 
Khine,  the  Elbe,  or  the  Danube.  He  must  climb  the  mouutiiius 
of  Switzerland,  or  the  Tyrol.  Steamers  are  everywhere  loaded  to 
sinking;  inns  arc  full  to  suifocation;  and  landlords  stand  shaking 
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their  heads,  gabbling  German,  French,  English,  Italian,  and 
Russian,  and  bowing  away  disconsolate  travellers  and  dusty  car- 
riages from  their  doors.  Railwny  trains  are  enormous  in  length; 
and  a  smoking  and  a  talking  are  going  on  in  tlieni,  that  are 
astounding  to  the  stranger.  Baden,  Baden -Hadt-n,  Wisbuden,  all 
the  Badens;  Schlan gen-Bad,  Carlsbad,  Wildbad,  Alcxisbad,  all 
the  Bads;  Ems,  Ischl,  Bad-Gastcin, — every  watering-place  is  full. 
Meeting  in  the  early  morning,  and  drinking  of  the  sulphurous  or 
effervescing  water  in  the  Kursaal,  or  holding  a  five-o'clock  gossip 
in  the  warm  general  baths,  men  and  women  together;  plunging 
into  hot  or  cold  baths  in  private;  making  drives  to  the  neighbour- 
ing ca8tlc3  and  scenerj-;  sitting  for  two  hours  at  tables  d'hote; 
purchasing  of  nosegays  and  paying  musicians;  the  parade,  the 
splendid  conversation -house,  the  ball,  the  reunion,  the  gambling 
in  an  evening, — and  thus  it  goes  at  the  watering-places. 

But  every  spot  of  the  country  which  is  attractive;  every  moun- 
tain district,  every  gay  town,  every  tine  stream,  is  alive  with  tbe 
ever-moving  throng  of  pleaaure-tourists.  The  heights  and  ca*tles 
of  the  Rhine  and  Danube;  the  vales  and  defiles  of  the  Saxon  Swit- 
iserland;  the  romantic  regions  of  the  Saltzburg,  the  Noric  and 
the  Swabian  Alps,  the  Franconian  and  Thuringian  forests,  in  short, 
every  spot  of  gaiety  or  beauty  receives  the  temporary  hosts  of  these 
wanderers. 

The  Germans  travel  comparatively  little  abroad.  Some  go  to 
Rome,  some  to  Paris,  a  very  few  to  England;  but  through  their 
own  Fatherland  they  circulate  like  the  life-blood  in  the  living 
system,  and  as  their  enormous  stretches  of  railway  are  completed, 
will  do  so  more  and  more.  And  in  truth,  I  can  say  from  expe- 
rience, that  a  more  delightful  mode  of  spending  an  autumn  is  to 
be  found  in  no  country.  Everywhere  you  meet  with  most  kind 
and  agreeable  people,  seeking  pleasure,  and  willing  to  be  pleased; 
both  of  your  own  countrymen  and  of  others ;  Poles,  Danes,  Swedes, 
and  Russians,  as  well  as  Germans,  You  meet  and  part,  and  meet 
again.  Enjoy  a  few  chatty  and  busy  days  in  visiting  galleries  of 
art,  public  works,  and  piclnresquc  scenery;  in  comparing  tnstes 
and  experiences;  are  perpetually  advancing  throvigh  tlie  cneliaiiting 
mountain  regions,  or  sailing  along  rivers  presenting  the  mosl  varird 
and  noble  views  of  eitics,  Hcattercd  e<ittages,  busy  count ry  penjdc 
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in  amusing  costumes,  of  mountain  heights  and  solemn  woods. 
Now  you  are  standing  before  the  finest  paintings  and  statuary, 
ancient  and  modems  quaint  and  noble ;  now  you  are  rapt  in  the 
music,  and  tlie  scenic  fairyland,  of  theatric  and  operatic  art;  the 
hum,  and  stir,  and  warmth  of  city  life  is  around  you, — and  again 
you  are  buried  in  deep  forests,  or  seated  in  some  elfin  glen,  the 
green  clear  water  rushing  and  mnrrauring  below,  and  the  tall  pines 
and  splintered  crags  of  near  and  of  distant  heights  soaring  high 
above  you ;  or  are  half-standbg,  half-seated  on  some  stone  on  the 
mountain  side,  gazing  over  a  far  and  sun-bright  landscape,  with 
its  hundred  smoking  towns,  and  its  hill-tops  glittering  in  the  blaze 
of  noon,  amid  the  blue  and  hazy  distance.  The  world  lies  stretched 
in  vastness  before  you  or  below  at  your  feet,  like  a  beautiful  dream  j 
and  yet  after  you  pass  away  froro  it,  and  winter  closes  upon  your 
home,  you  shall  find  that  this  sunny  dream  does  not  fade,  but  that 
you  have  laid  up  a  life-long  store  of  rich  remembrances;  have 
widened  the  field  of  your  vision ;  and  spread  around,  regions  of 
beauty  through  all  the  space  of  your  inward  world,  that  neither 
winter  can  reach,  nor  nigbt  darken,  nor  time  snatch  again  from 
your  knowledge  and  enjoyment. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR    LIFE  CONTINUED. — FESTIVE 
PROCESSIONS,    ETC. 


After  all,  the  most  picturesque  portion  of  the  out-of-door  life  of 
the  Germans  consists  in  those  processions  and  usages  which  belong 
to  the  Catholic  church.  In  the  Catholic  parts  of  Germany  these 
still  remain  in  their  full  glory;  and  in  the  other  parts,  where  the 
Reformed  religion  has  asserted  a  co-partnership  in  the  public  mind 
in  those  fragments  of  such  usages  as  still  survive,  and  must  survive 
rin  a  populace;  a  great  mass  of  whichj  frequently  one  half,  frequently 
Dore,  still  are  of  the  old  faith.  In  the  Catholic  districts,  carnival 
still  celebrated  as  in  Italy,  during  the  three  days  in  February 
ending  with  Ash-Wednesday,  though  not  with  the  same  native 
gusto  and  spirit  as  amongst  the  Italians.  The  next  approach  to 
this  is  in  Catholic  Cologne,  and  in  ^layence,  with  which  Mannlieim, 
Worms,  and  other  Rhine  cities,  have  sometimes  attempted  to  vie. 
In  Cologne  in  particular  the  people  give  themselves  up  to  it  heart 
and  soul.  They  have  their  public  processions,  generally  intended 
to  satirize  some  public  or  private  occurrence  of  the  day,  or  to 
amuse  the  people  with  grotesque  representations  of  historic  scenes 
and  personages.  Others,  again,  are  got  up  to  recal  the  romantic 
in  all  their  splendour.     In  1841,  Mannheim  got  up  a  pro- 
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cession  of  this  kind,  intended  to  rival  the  moat  magnificent  ones  of 
Cologne.  It  wu  the  entrance  of  a  Princess  of  England  ae  the 
imperial  bride,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  a  great  number  of 
princes  being  assembled  to  receive  her.  There  were  electors, 
princes  and  princesses,  dukes  and  duchesses,  bishops  and  knights, 
in  great  numbers;  all  on  horseback,  in  the  most  gorgeous  chivalric 
costume  and  array.  There  was  the  travelling  kitchen,  the  travclhng 
apothecary  with  liis  shop,  belongitig  to  the  imperial  train.  There 
was  old  Father  Rhine,  Michael  Scott  the  necromancer,  Saracens, 
and  heaven  knows  what.  All  was  conceived  and  executed  with  the 
most  correct  historic  or  poetic  propriety,  and  formed  a  most  splendid 
spectacle  as  it  paraded  the  streets.  Those,  however,  who  were 
accustomed  to  the  carnival  of  Italy,  or  even  of  Cologne,  complained 
that  it  was  too  silent  and  pantomimic.  That  it  wanted  all  the 
attractions  of  masking  figures,  and  witty  encounters  in  the  streets. 
These  are  to  be  found  m  Cologne. 

Here,  mirnediately  after  New- Year's  day,  committees  arc  formed, 
who  make  it  their  business  to  strike  out  and  prepare  costumes, 
characters,  witticisms,  etc.  iu  readiness  for  the  Carnival,  or  Fasching 
as  it  is  called  in  Germany.  Thi:  Fasching  committees  meet  iu 
general  assembly  once  a  week,  in  a  hall  fitted  up  for  the  purpose 
with  raised  platforms  and  rostra  for  orators.  This  is  called  the 
gi*eat  council,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  select  council  and  a  presi- 
dent. Here,  iu  sittings  of  from  two  to  three  hours  in  length,  they 
appear  in  hundreds  in  their  costumes  and  in  many-coloured  caps. 
Here  are  proposed  such  plans  as  have  been  laid  before  the  different 
committees;  and  orators,  generally  clad  in  old  Rouiau  costume, 
address  them  from  the  rostra  in  advocacy  or  rejection  of  the^se  pro- 
fMJsals.  Then  commence  warm  and  often  humorous  debates,  and 
resolutions  are  adopted  amid  the  loudest  outcries  and  clamours  of 
applause  or  disapproval,  attended  with  the  playing  of  flourishes  and 
marches  by  a  numerous  orchestra. 

These  asserabliea,  as  the  carnival  approaches,  arc  held  still 
oftencr.  They  are  opened  with  the  general  singing  of  some  patriotic 
song,  and  the  three  days  of  the  public  carnival  make  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  real  one,  which  is  going  on  almost  daily  before  the 
arrival  of  the  public  exhibition .  This  year  the  last  General  AsR«*.mbly 
was  held  nu  the  Sunday  evening,  and  was  remarkable  for  the 
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iibcr  of  distinguished  persons  that  were  present,  amongst  whom 

JiWere  two  princes  of  the  royal  house  of  Prussia,  and  many  high 
officers  of  the  province;  and  the  ]>rc^ideut  laraeuted,  in  iiameof  the 
select  council,  that  the  British  parliament  had  not,  out  of  brotherly 
regard,  so  arranged  its  own  opening  as  to  have  allowed  their  beloved 
monarch  also  to  be  present  on  his  return  home. 

A  writer  in  the  daily  papers  describing  this,  luxuriates  in  his 
reminiscences  of  the  inexhaustible  humours  of  Cologne,  which,  he 
says,  fling  forth  a  whole  deluge  of  faschings  literature,  countless 
new  songs,  new  speeches,  new  drolleries  and  squibs,  comedies  and 
allegories;  hundreds  of  private  representations  of  portions  of  tlic 
great  show  and  processions,  and  others  in  connexion  with  it,  and 
lively  descriptions  of  these  in  prose  and  verse.  In  fact,  during 
this  period,  all  the  world,  both  in  Cologne  and  in  other  Rhine 
towns,  is  carnival  mad.  Every  man  turns  author,  poet,  satirist, 
actor,  mimic,  mock-hero,  and  what  not.  Everybody  is  writing 
and  printing  songs,  speeches,  dramatic  sketches,  comic  and  serious; 
musical  compositions,  farces,  squibs,  fly  about  in  all  directions, 
thick  as  the  falling  leaves  of  autumn. 

The  great  points  of  splendour  in  the  caraival  are  the  procession 
and  the  mask-ball.    The  latter,  at  Cologne,  being  held  in  the  great 

,  gothie  hall  of  the   Kaufl'haus,   highly   adorned  for  the  occasion. 

I  This  year  the  twofold  train  of  the  procession  represented  in  part 
the  Olympic  Games,  the  rest  a  procession  from  the  mythologie 
underworld,  mixed  with  characters  from  the  Inferno  of  Dante. 
The  infernal  train  burst  forth  to  the  day  m  the  Ncumarkte, 
suggested  by  an  interesting  elopement  story.  The  god  of  all  jolly 
fellows  led  the  train  in  his  chariot  of  victory,  his  rescued  bride 
Pbantasia,  sittmg  near  him.  Dante,  his  adjutant,  rode  by  the  side 
of  the  chariot;  while  Kliinzel,  an  entirely  modern  allegorical  figure, 
was  dragged  reluctantly  behind  the  chariot,  lashed  by  the  Furies. 
Then  came  the  dethroned  Fhito  and  Proserpina,  with  their  three- 
headed  dog  Cerberus.  Besides  all  the  mythologie  and  legendary 
figorea.  Mars,  Venus,  Charon,  Faust,  Don  Juan,  Mcphistopheles, 
etc.,  were  numbers  of  parodies  and  caricatures;  amongst  them  a 
Dutchman,  who,  in  punishment  of  his  sins  against  his  German 

I  grandmother,  was  condemned  to  eat  lump-sugar  for  his  daily  food; 
while  over  bis  head,  as  a  sword  of  Damocles,  hung  a  monstrous 
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beet-root,  labelled  "lumps  by  the  entrance  ten  dollars;"  alluding, 
no  doubt,  to  attempts  of  the  Dutch  to  levy  heavy  import  duties 
on  sugar  by  the  Rhine,  and  iutiinatiiig  by  the  great  beet-root,  that 
this  might  be  carried  too  farj  aud  the  Germans  having  to  depend 
on  the  beet-root  for  all  their  sugar,  as  they  now  do  for  much,  the 
Dutch  would  tims  bring  the  beet-root  on  their  own  heads.  The 
word  iump  toti,  which  means  not  only  a  lump  in  German,  but  also  a 
rag,  aud  ragamuffin,  as  well  as  the  word  Eingang,  meaning  import 
as  well  as  entrance,  no  doubt  presented  many  witty  ideas  to  the 
spectators.  In  fact,  there  arc  to  Germans  a  whole  host  of  puns  aud 
allusions  connected  with  this  allegory  that  are  lost  to  foreigners, 

Sysiphus  came  next,  with  hts  enormoua  stone,  and  oflcred  to 
teach  tlu:  people  of  Mayencu  the  mode  of  rolling  it,  while  tbcy,  on 
their  part,  regretted  that  they  could  m)t  have  the  pleasure  of  using 
it  as  they  would. — An  allusion  to  the  fierce  contest,  which  in  the 
former  winter  had  been  going  on  between  the  Maycnce  people  and 
they  of  Biberieh,  who  arc  very  jealous  of  one  another;  the  Bibcrich 
people  wi.shing  to  draw  from  Mayence  part  of  its  Rhine  navigation, 
in  cutLsefjUcuce  of  which  the  Mayence  people  in  one  night  had 
eonveytd  three  hundred  boat-load!<i  of  stones,  and  dropping  them 
into  the  water  before  Biberich,  had  thus  cut  off  its  harbour,  but 
had  been  eon!|)eUed  by  the  German  Confederation  to  tish  them  all 
ii]i  again.  Next  canjc  a  censor  of  the  press,  verj'  busy  in  making 
waste  paper,  in  allusion  to  the  new  Prussian  ceosorship,  from 
whieh  so  uiuch  had  been  expected,  and  which  proved  a  merf  piece 
of  political  hocus-pocus.  Another  tignrc  was  labelled  Dante's 
Diviua  Commedia,  a  similar  allusion  to  restrictions  on  the  intro- 
duction of  religious  matters  into  comedy. 

These,  and  other  such  things,  shew  the  nature  of  the  Cologne 
carnival.  It  is  a  sort  of  Saturnalia,  in  which  the  people  take  the 
opportunity  to  give  a  loose  to  their  pent-up  feelings  on  political 
subjects;  and  where  they  dare  not  venture  in  sober  earnest  to  attack 
the  acts  of  government,  tiJ  make  it  obvious  by  the  means  of  carnival 
license  aud  ridicule,  that  they  are  neither  unnoticed  nor  approved. 
More  local  and  private  matters  also  burst  out  in  satirical  shapes 
and  sullies;  and  Hans  Wmrst,  the  jack-puddiiigof  Germany,  plays 
off  his  fooleries,  and  foolscaps  and  bells  abound  at  all  corners. 

Everywhere,  amongst  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  all  over 
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Germany,  mask-balls,  public  and  private,  arc  given;  but  in  most 
places,  every  year  you.  hear  increasing  lamentations  that  the  old 
simple  freedom  and  hearty  pleasures  of  the  Fasching  arc  giving  way 
before  the  spreading  notions  of  gentility  and  refinement.  In 
Munich  this  year,  a  writer  says,  "  Formerly,  in  IVlunich,  prevailed 
an  uncircurascribed  aouth-German  life:  Mimich  and  Vienna  went 
the  same  way.  \Miatever  was  the  mode  in  the  imperial  city, 
became  ao  in  Munich.  Pleasures,  dress,  actors,  all  came  from 
Vienna,  and  the  people  learned  thence  to  address  one  another  as 
Herr  von  So-and-so,  and  Prau  von  So-and-so,  a  custom  which  yet 
gives  such  an  air  of  genteel  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  strangers.  But 
in  all  else  has  grown  up  a  wonderful  change.  The  increasing 
importance  of  the  city,  the  more  intimate  connexions  with  the  rest 
of  Germany,  the  flourishing  of  the  arts,  and  the  resort  of  so  many 
strangers  there,  have  introduced  a  new  element  of  life,  which, 
attacking  that  old  south-German  spirit  on  all  sides,  has  driven  it 
pretty  nearly  out  of  the  field. 

"  Before  this  became  the  case,  the  tone  of  large  companies  was 
:  M>y,  free,  and  familiar.  Every  one  was  suflfcrcd  to  feci  himself  of 
ae  accoimt  in  them;  every  one  felt  glad  to  be  spoken  to  by 
another,  though  he  had  never  seen  him  before;  instead  of  making 
himself  exclusive,  every  one  was  disposed  to  make  advances. 
People  were  on  this  account  more  pleased  to  be  amongst  strangers, 
because  all  was  put  on  a  very  household  footing.  It  was  good 
gossiping  with  the  old  fathers,  and  the  worthy  venerable  mothers. 
The  young  ladies  were  easly  satisfied  with  the  harmless  chit-chat 
which  the  young  gentlemen  engaged  in  with  them  in  the  homely 
high  Germjm  of  Munich.  But  now  people  draw  into  narrower 
circles;  they  become  more  select,  more  exclusive;  society  assumes  a 
finer  tone,  address  clears  itself  of  its  negljgcDcc.  Those  of  matnrer 
years,  whom  you  are  able  to  approach,  are  become  more  modish; 
the  young  people,  in  their  external  demeanour,  elegant ;  the  young 
ladies  more  chary.  The  great  world  begins  to  grow  colil,  and 
people  speak  more  and  more  of  family  life;  friends  and  relations 
draw  together  into  household  circles,  make  unions  for  the  winter 
entertainments,  and  give  select  home  balls  and  concerts.  Even  the 
pic-nics,  which  become  more  frequent  than  ever,  display  the  same 
tendency;  people  rejoice  themselves  in  the  illusion  of  being  in  a 
family  circle. 
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"In  close  connexion  with  this  state  of  things  is  the  growth  of 
tea-drinking.  Numbers  have  ah'eady  freed  themselves  from  the 
evening  bumper,  and  riuiuberH  more  threaten  to  do  it;  to  such  a 
degree  that  tljc  first  journal  of  polite  literature,  which  after  an 
absence  of  many  years,  uaa  lately  brought  out  here,  held  it  in 
contemplation  wbethor  it  should  not  style  itself  'The  Munich 
Tcft'lcavcs.'  While  breweries  are  rising  on  all  hands  to  furnish 
Bavarian  beer  to  every  quarter  of  the  world,  here,  at  the  fountain- 
head,  young  gentlemen  are  quenching  their  thirst  with  water  and 
milk;  and  ladies  who  formerly  ordered  a  ^jood  cordial  night-cap  at 
least  from  the  doctur,  now  blush  lest  they  should  be  thought  to 
sip  a  little  in  secret.  Truly  there  are  yet  jolly  fellows,  who  at  the 
evening  U^trthfthaus  table  sing  boisterous  student- songs,  and  war- 
songs  from  Korner,  talk  loud  and  vehemently,  and  send  over  their 
heads  clouds  of  smoke  and  fumes  of  beer,  while  they  whisper  to 
one  another  how  drearily  the  fine  tea-drinking  folk  drag  through 
the  winter,  and  how  glad  they  are  at  the  first  burst  of  fine  weather 
to  fly  off  to  the  Alpine  regions  that  shew  themselves  so  temptingly 
in  the  distance,  and  where  a  gay  life  still  maintains  itself  with 
sound  of  guitar  and  Alpine  song,  the  report  of  i-ifies,  and  jubilee  of 
kirchweighs,  which  may  almost  be  heard  in  the  Rtreets  of  our  city. 

"But  we  don't  merely  *h*iiik  tea  and  grow  exclusive,  we  are  full 
of  interest  far  the  new"  literature.  We  talk  of  art  and  science.  The 
English  language  is  everywhere  studied,  even  more  than  the  French. 
An  English  leaven,  diffused  through  south  Germany,  has  reached 
us;  and  works  daily,  growingly,  mightily,  more  and  more.  It  has 
siezed  on  our  old  habits  by  the  very  throat,  threatens  to  annihilate 
them,  aiul  parades  boldly  before  us,  with  high  pretensions  of  style 
and  refined  accomjjlishments.  The  leaven  works,  not  merely 
upwards,  but  down  into  the  lowTr  grades.  It  has  seized  on  the 
burgher  class.  Those  practices  which  awhile  ago  were  regarded  as 
the  jirivileges  of  a  high  sphere,  are  now  prouoanccd  to  be  indis- 
petisablc  to  all.  The  burgher  ladies  take  off  the  Rieffelhauben  (the 
pretty  little  caps  of  gold  or  silver  tissue,  wtjrn  only  on  the  back  of 
the  head  so  becomiugly,  and  which  are  peculiar  to  Munich),  and 
put  on  silk  bonnets.  They  subscribe  to  the  circulating  library, 
ar\d  engage  a  box  at  the  theatre.  The  daughters  speak  written 
German;    ihcy  go  no  longer  with  the  distaff  into  the  Heiuigarteu^ 
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but  make  formal  visits,  in  order  to  speak  to  one  another  in  French. 
So  far  as  the  increase  of  intellectuality  and  intelligence  go  *tis  well, 
but  'tis  not  80  well  to  see  the  old  cordial  jollity  of  the  ciirnival 
turned  into  a  stately  frost;  and  instead  of  the  good  old  German 
dancing,  laughing,  bandying  of  wits  and  humours,  during  which 
many  ^  love-sign  snugly  passed,  many  an  explanation  found  happy 
opportunity,  and  many  a  half-understood  case  a  prttsperous  issue; 
a  mere  walking  in  crowds  through  gilded  rooms  takes  its  place,  with 
stately  salutations  and  gentility  without  heartiness/' 

These  complaints  of  the  change  of  manners  are  not  pecuhar  to 
Munich,  nor  to  carnival  time;  but  these  matters  belong  rather  to 
our  notices  of  social  life.     We  will  leave  them  for  the  present. 

Besides  the  Fasching,  there  are  many  customs,  here  and  there 
remnanta  of  old  religious  festivitiea,  which  make  part  of  the  out-of- 
door  life  of  Germany,  and  in  which  the  children  often  bear  a  con- 
spicuous part.  At  Fastnacht,  or  carnival,  they  make  what  they 
call  Fassen-bretzel,  or  Fasching-j>rtitzel.  It  is  hke  a  serpent  with 
two  heads  rolled  into  a  circle;  which  is  eaten  in  fauiiliea  during 
that  time,  and  is  a  sort  of  unleavened  bread.  In  most  parts  of 
Germany  the  children  go  round  and  sing  before  the  houses  an  old 
song  on  this  day,  wishing  the  master  a  golden  table,  on  which 
stands  in  the  middle  a  can  of  wine,  and  at  every  comer  baked  fish, 
and  a  wagon  to  ride  to  heaven  in  ;  to  the  mistress  a  golden  cradle, 
and  a  golden  band  for  the  child ;  and  to  the  daughters  good 
husbands.  There  are  various  versions  of  these  old  songs,  all  very 
rude,  and  all  having  the  golden  table  and  the  baked  fi«>h.  In  one 
stanza  they  are  very  elegant  and  poetical ; 

We  write  on  »  til y -leaf,  and  say, 
We  wish  llie  masler  a  very  good  day. 

On  the  Rhine  the  children  on  this  day  go  about  with  a  cock 
tied  in  a  basket.     They  swing  it  about  and  sing — 

HiiVi-le.  havtk'  Ilabne. 
F.istnij'lil  iliJlli  wan«-a: 
Up  iht're  on  the  henroost-^tang, 
Bttskcis  full  ufegg^  do  hang; 
To  the  roof-trcc  clinging, 
Sausages  urv  swinging; 
Give  us  tlie  lung  oiic<i. 
Keep  the  littte  wrong  urie«>; 
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Tra,  ri.  ro, 
The  wtiiter  now  must  go. 
Wlial  will  jyu  now  be  giving? 
Happy  be  your  living. 
Luck  enter  your  door, 
Ami  come  out  nairer  more 

In  Halstt'in  they  go  from  house  to  house  with  a  dead  fox  in  & 
basket^  and  sing-^ 

Jack  Fox  is  his  name; 

liuguery  bis  htoe; 

What  lie  knows  not  that  learns  be  Aeelly; 

Ilou^e  and  yard  cl Vitus  lit!  out  nvatly ; 

BtJlli  btvmi  and  bticon 

They  will  be  laken  ; 

Eggs  from  the  ne»t — 

He  vho  gives  me,  him  t  call  best. 

As  I  here  afarelime  was, 

Found  I  nought  but  karcN  nnd  grMs; 

llerL'  fuund  we  no  wealthy  mnt», 

To  fil]  our  purse,  as  now  you  can. 

With  a  fshllliug,  with  three,  fuur,  or  so. 

Or  with  a  haircrowu-]iiece>  you  know. 

On  Summer-day,  as  they  call  it,  which  falla  in  March,  on 
Latere  Sunday,  for  they  make  very  little  mention  of  spring,  but 
talk,  as  soon  as  winter  is  over,  of  swnmer  coming;  they  make  a 
bretzc]  of  a  different  kind  and  shape,  which  they  call  Summer- 
bretzel.  This  the  children  in  the  Palatinate  carry  about  on  wands 
adorned  with  ribbons,  through  the  streets,  and  sing  the  summer 
in  with  a  song,  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  oldest 
aong  in  the  English  language,  beginning 

Ye  somer  ist  yeomen  ia, 
ImuA  sing  cuckoo,  etc. 

and  which,  no  doubt,  was  brought  in  by  the  Saxons,  and  thus 
sung  in  England  by  their  children,  aa  at  this  time  in  Germany  is 
still  sung  this 

SUMMER-DArS  SONG. 

TrB»  ri,  ro,  Tra,  ri,  ro. 

The  Summer  comes  once  nio !  The  summer  comes  once  mo! 

We'll  to  tin*  garden  hie  us,  Well,  behind  the  hedges  creeping. 

And  watch  there  till  he  conies  by  us.  Wake  the  «ummer  from  his  sleeping 

Vo.  yo,  yo  !  Yo.  yo,  yo  ! 

Tlte  luniiner  conies  once  mo !  Tl^e  summer  comes  once  mo ! 
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Trn,  ri,  ro. 
Tbc  ftumraer  comes  once  mo  ! 
The  summer !   the  sutDmer ! 
The  winter's  noir  the  roamer. 

\o,  yo,  yo ! 
The  fuintner  comes  once  mo ! 

Trn,  fi,  ro, 
The  surotner  comes  once  tno  ! 
To  beer,  boys !  to  beer  ! 
The  winter  lies  in  bands  O  ! 
And  he  who  wont  come  here. 
We'll  trounce  him  with  our  wands,  O! 

Yo,  yo,  yo ! 
Tlie  summer  comes  once  mo  I 


Tra,  ri,  ro. 
The  summer  comes  once  mo  ! 
To  wine,  boys!    to  wine  ! 
All  in  my  mtHher'it  cellar 
Lies  famous  mti&catelier. 

Vo,  yo,  yo ! 
The  summer  comes  once  mo! 

Tra,  ri,  ro. 
The  summer  comes  once  mo! 
A  gulden  lable  the  master  we  wuh. 
At  every  corner  a  baked  fiiih  -, 
And  midst  to  see 
Of  wine,  cans  lull  llvrec. 
That  he  tlierewitli  muy  jocuod  be! 

Yo,  yo,  yo  I 
The  summer  comes  once  mo ! 


ill  otbcr  places  tbcy  give  the  folloiving  variation  of  this  song, 
and  rather  in  a  recitative  than  siDging : 


Strib,  strab,  stroh. 
Summer-day  corner  once  mo ! 
Molets  and  sweet  flowi-r» 
They  bring  us  summer  hours. 
We  hear  the  keys  a-riaging, 
Something  for  us  they're  bringing  ; 
Bretzel  steeping  in  red  wine. 
And  for  ua  all  dainties  fine. 


A  golden  table  ibe  master  we  wish, 
With  plenty  ibcreuu  of  buked  fj^Ii. 
We  wish  the  mi&treis,  sinue  she's  so  kind, 
Wiih  linen  ber  presses  all  deeply  lined. 
The  daughter  we  wish  a  hitshiind  good, 
Wlio'll  hold  her  as  dear  as  his  life's  blood. 

Slrjb,  Rtrah,  slroh, 
This  day  next  year  we  arc  here  once  mo  ! 


On  Summer-day,  also,  two  men  go  round;  one  dressed  in  moss 
and  straw,  as  \Tintcr,  and  the  other  in  ivy  or  other  evergreen 
leaves,  hung  with  garlands  and  ribbmis,  like  our  Jack-in-the-Grcen; 
or  ratherj  they  go  round  in  a  sort  of  covering  of  this,  out  of  which 
they  can  creep  at  pleasure,  and  in  this  form  they  beg  from  house 
to  house. 

Before  Easter  the  market  appears  full  of  coloured  eggs,  such  as 
we  call  Pasch-eggs,  and  which  are  common  in  some  parts  of 
Kngland  at  the  same  season.  Here,  however,  they  have  a  practice 
with  them  very  difFcrent  to  anything  of  ours.  They  lay  these  eggs 
and  little  loaves  of  confection  about  in  the  garden  on  Easter-day  in 
the  grass  and  bushes,  and  tell  the  children  that  on  this  night  the 
hares  have  laid  eggs,  and  bid  them  go  out  and  look  for  them. 
This  is  one  of  their  most  favourite  fictions.  The  father,  mother, 
aiid  all  the  elder  brothers  and  sisters  make  as  much  pivtcncc  about 
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these  hares'  eggs  and  sugar-hares  as  about  their  Christmas  Christ- 
child  and  his  gifts,  and  go  out  and  rejoice  themselves  in  the  surprise 
of  the  children  as  they  discover  these  many-coloured  eggs^  as  much 
as  the  children  themselves.  Of  the  popularity  of  this  fiction  you 
see  plenty  of  evidence  in  their  literature. 

At  Kreutznach  and  other  cities  on  the  Rhine,  on  St.  John's 
day  in  June,  the  Brunnens  are  cleaned  out,  and  new  bmnnen- 
masters  are  chosen;  on  which  occasion  the  neighbours  assemble 
and  make  a  little  feast.  On  the  day  of  this  feast,  the  children  go 
round  through  the  neighbourhood  to  collect  eggs,  which  they  lay 
upon  green  leaves,  in  a  basket  adorned  with  field-flowers;  and  at 
evening  roast  their  eggs,  and  make  a  feast.  As  they  go  from 
house  to  house  they  sing  the  following  very  rude  and  unrhymeable 
song:— 

Oardvn,  garden,  Brunnen  egg 
For  St.  John's  day  to-day  we  beg. 
Green  are  the  lilies  all; 
On  the  housewire  now  we  call. 
Out  upon  the  roof  so  high, 
'J'he  basket  full  of  eggs  we  spy. 
If  they  are  broken, 
Give  me  your  daugliter 
Are  they  too  small? 
Give  me  two  for  one. 
Strih,  strah,  stroh. 
This  day  year  we  '11  all  come  again  once  mo' ! 

There  are  also  other  similar  customs  and  songs;  but  as  some  of 
these  are  rather  connected  with  the  seasons  than  with  religious 
festivals,  with  the  religion  of  nature  than  of  churches,  we  will  here 
throw  them  into  a  little  chapter  of  themselves,  though  at  the  risk 
of  extending  somewhat  too  far  this  part  of  our  volume. 
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OTTT-OF-DOOR    LIFK    roNTINUED. — SYMPTOMS    AND    AMENITIES 
OF    SPRING. 


Wb  have  described  the  festivities  of  Christmas  and  New- Year's 
day — of  harvest  and  vintage  time;  but  the  bursting:  out  of  spring 
itself  is  a  festivity.  It  is  a  joy  which  fills  every  heart,  old  und 
young;  and  every  mark  of  it  is  hailed  with  most  eager  and 
sympathetic  exultation.  The  first  of  these  glad  manifestations  la 
the  breaking-up  of  the  ice  in  the  rivers.  It  is  tbis  which  brings 
you  from  the  long  and  gloomy  Keverity  of  winter  at  one  stride  into 
ihfr  living  animation  of  coining  spring,  and  is  a  striking  scene. 

When  a  thaw  comes,  after  a  long  frost  on  the  large  rivers,  the 
lx)atmeD  are  on  the  watch  for  its  suddenly  breaking  np.  Tor  clays 
it  will  be  all  still,  and  as  if  apparently  it  would  last  for  ever;  but 
the  practical  eye  of  the  waterwian  knows  when  it  will  suddenly  take 
its  departure.     "The  ice  will  go  to-niglit,"  they  say;  for  it  is  a 
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very  singular  fact,  that  it  almost  invariably  goes  in  the  night,  and 
gi'ucrally  about  twelve  o'clock.  It  is  said  that  by  referring  to  the 
tiles  of  newspapers  where  the  brcakiug-up  of  the  ice  is  each  year 
recorded,  it  is  found  that  regularly  in  twenty  times  it  breaks  up  in 
the  Khiue  nineteen  of  them  in  the  night. 

The  boatmen  on  the  Neckar,  after  the  severe  frost  of  1840, 
accoriliiigly  one  night,  when  the  thaw  bad  continued  some  days, 
said — "It  will  go  to-night/'  To  our  eyes  there  appeared  no 
more  likelihood  than  there  had  done  on  the  fost  day  of  the  thaw. 
All  was  one  lard  surface  of  ice.  No  water  had  flowed  over  it;  and 
one  could  at  sunset  have  ventured!  to  walk  across  it.  But  when 
it  became  dark,  torches  were  seen  flaring  here  and  there  along  the 
banks  of  the  Neckar,  especially  by  the  city,  where  the  houses  and 
mills  might  be  endangered  by  a  sudden  breaking  loose,  and  as 
sudden  rising  of  the  flood;  for  the  Neckar  lying  in  a  deep  valley, 
and  ruuning  for  forty  or  tifty  miles  along  it,  with  a  high  and 
mountainous  country  on  each  aide,  rises  rapidly  sometimes  after 
heavy  rains,  or  a  deep  snow  followed  by  a  rapid  thaw,  to  thirty  or 
forty  feet;  and  marks  may  be  seen  in  many  places  on  the  bouses 
shewing  the  height  to  which  it  rose  in  certain  years.  The  highest 
of  these  is  one  accompanying  the  breaking-up  of  the  ice  in  1784, 
and  is  on  the  second  story  of  the  houses,  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  road,  which  road  is  as  high  again  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
the  river. 

When  one  of  these  sudden  floods  accompanies  the  brcaking- 
up  of  an  ice  of  perhaps  two  feet  thick,  the  spectacle  is  perfectly 
subhme.  The  solid  mass  heaved  by  the  water,  which  is  diiven  like 
a  mighty  wedge  beneath,  rifts  and  explodes  as  with  the  reports  of 
cannon.  The  huge  masses  of  ice  are  tossed  u]>  by  the  torrents 
that  rush  from  beneath  them,  and  rearing  their  sharp  crj'stallized 
edges  against  each  other,  grind  and  roar,  like  lions  m  combat  with 
tigers.  The  whole  scene  that  a  few  minutes  before  was  silent  and 
motionless  becomes  one  chaos  of  confusion,  uproar,  the  crushing  of 
contlicting,  and  grinding  of  furious  and  vast  sheets  of  ice  against 
each  other.  There  is  a  rush  and  sough  of  waters  all  in  activity. 
It  is  as  if  they  had  sprung  at  once  from  a  long  sleep,  and  awoke 
not  only  with  their  old  voice,  but  with  a  hubbub  of  strange  sounds 
both  froui  their  own  bed  and  from  men  cm  the  hanks. 
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As  these  tremendous  blocks  of  ice  are  thus  rushing  down  the 
river,  and  many  of  them  are  carried  out  by  their  own  mutual 
violence  upon  the  banks,  they  would,  if  not  guarded  against,  do 
infinite  damage,  crushing  boats,  smashing  null-works,  and  tearing 
away  every  thing  that  obstmcted  them.  A  constant  and  anxious 
watch  becomes  necessary.  A  man  from  each  village  or  town  is 
ready  at  the  first  glimpse  of  its  breaking  up,  to  ride  to  the  next 
place,  giving  the  alarm  as  he  goes,  by  crying  aloud  '^The  ice  goes! 
The  ice  goes!"  The  people  all  flock  to  the  river-side;  guns  are 
fired,  and  torches  appear  in  every  direction.     The  boatmen  get  their 

^Tensels  which  happen  to  have  been  frozen  up,  dragged  out  of  the 
waters;  and  along  the  streets  of  towns,  men  and  boys  in  crowds 
stand  with  poles,  ready  to  push  away  the  blocks  that  threaten 
damage;  and  if  the  waters  appear  likely  to  rise  rapidly,  to  be  in 
readiness,  many  of  them  to  get  the  go«jds  out  of  their  houses,  into 
numbers  of  which  it  will  lAow.     Imagine  at  the  same  moment  this 

I  scene  of  excitement  extending  along  the  immense  banks  of  the 
great  rivers  of  Germany,  and  of  their  tributaries,  and  what  an 
animated  idea! 

On  the  night  then  on  which  the  boatmen  had  prognosticated 
the  going  of  the  ice,  we  were  actually  awoke  by  the  swift  galloping 
past  of  a  horse,  and  the  loud  cry  of  a  man,  "  The  ice  goes !  the  ice 
goes!"  I  leaped  from  my  bed,  struck  a  light,  looked  at  my  watch, 
and  it  was— just  twelve!  Throwing  open  a  window  which  faced 
the  river,  the  scene  was  most  strange  and  striking.  An  hour  before, 
when  I  lay  down,  all  was  silent;  now  there  came  a  wild  and  awful 
sound  of  contending  elements  through  the  darkness.  Sounds  oi 
grinding,  crushing,  cracking — of  rushing  roaring  wntcrs,  and  the 
sweep  of  winds,  bringing  from  above  the  heavy  dull  explosions  of 
ice-masses.  Along  the  banks  flared  hundreds  of  torches.  The 
oies  of  human  voices,  those  of  men,  women,  and  children,  came  on 
al)  sides.  Guns  were  tiring  rapidly  near  the  city.  One  could 
perceive  through  the  darkness,  white  and  spectral  masses  moving 
on  the  waters,  and  then  the  rending  of  fresh  sheets  away  as  those 
rushed  against  them.  Below,  from  the  bridge  where  the  gigantic 
pieces  were  continually  striking  against  the  piers,  came  the  dull 
and  continued  thunders  of  a  distant  battle. 

I  hastily  threw  on  my  clothes  and  ran  towards  the  city.   A  more 
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picturesque  scene  is  not  imaginable.  People  were  hastening  from 
all  quarters  to  the  river  side.  As  I  drew  near  the  city,  I  mt't  a 
good-natured  student  running  to  give  us  the  intelligence.  He  wa-s 
in  his  long  dressing-gown  and  a  red  cap,  and  made  many  apologies 
for  shewing  himseli'  in  such  dishabille.  We  turned  down  to  the 
river  bank,  and  proceeded  under  a  wide-arched  passage  beneath  a 
garden  terrace.  Before  us  dared  a  cresset  fire,  shewing  the  black- 
ened vaults  and  shadowy  pdlars  around  us.  It  was  like  the  passage 
through  some  bandit's  cave.  At  every  opening  on  the  river  banks 
stood  throngs  witli  torches  and  poles  and  anxious  looks.  Women 
called  out  oF  windows,  and  others  with  their  clothes  thrown  on  in 
haste  equal  to  my  own,  and  with  their  cloaks  or  gown-skirts  throvkTi 
over  their  heads,  were  hunyiug  here  and  there.  All  was  life, 
wakefulness,  aiul  animation.  We  made  our  way  to  the  bridge, 
wlicre,  though  the  ice,  considering  that  it  was  two  feet  thick,  was 
moving  off  in  as  orderly  a  style  as  could  be  expected,  yet  it  presented 
a  striking  spectacle.  By  the  light  of  their  torches  we  could  sec  it 
hurrying  along  in  huge  platforms  of  many  yards  square,  which 
came  ever  and  anon  with  such  concussions  against  the  strong  stone 
bridge,  that  it  trembled  bt;ncath  us.  The  grinding  and  rustling 
sound,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  icc^masses,  as  they  chafed  against 
each  other  in  going  along,  and  raised  round  their  edges  a  snowy 
ridge,  had  a  singular  effect ;  but  the  scenes  and  the  groups  around 
were  not  less  striking.  Under  old  dingy  archways,  at  whose  feet 
rushed  the  vexed  waters,  at  every  opening  from  the  city  to  the 
stream,  on  the  bridge  and  along  the  banks,  were  seen  wild-looking 
throngs,  made  strikingly  conspicuous  by  their  torches.  Above,  by 
the  collected  glare  of  all  the  torches,  might  be  dimly  discerned  the 
old  dusky  towers  and  gables  of  this  picturesque  town,  and  high 
around,  the  dim  sides  of  the  wooded  mountains,  silent  and  dusk. 
The  ruins  of  the  old  castle  too  overlooked  the  busy  river  in  majestic 
gloom  and  iiTdiffcreuce,  as  if  it  felt  that  it  had  once  had  its  times  of 
stir  and  human  excitement,  but  had  long  ago  done  with  them,  and 
had  no  more  concern  with  man  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons, 
than  to  stand  through  all,  a  solemn  monument  of  the  past. 

The  ice  gone,  how  soon  seems  the  season  to  advance.  How 
soon  are  all  the  active  exertions  which  we  have  noticed,  going  on 
in  fields  and  vineyards.     How  urr  all  the  people  out,  stirring  here 
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and  there  and  everywhere,  in  fields,  and  woods,  and  gardens. 
How  soon  comes  out  the  violet,  the  March  violet  as  they  call  it, 
and  for  the  first  of  which  lliere  is  such  an  eager  huntings,  by  bank 
and  thicket;  and  how  soon  are  these  green,  sunny,  southern  banks 
and  fields  scattered  with  the  lovely  blue  of  the  squill,  known  only 
in  our  gardens.  March  is  here !  and  in  wood  and  valley,  what 
shoutings  and  singings  and  pipings  are  heard,  as  if  Pan  with  his 
fawns  and  satjTs,  with  all  their  young  hordes,  were  dancing  and 
holding  jubilee  there. 

There  are  parties  of  boys,  who  have  made  themselves  pipes  and 
trumpets  of  bark,  which  the  ascent  of  the  sap  enables  thern  to  strip 
from  tlie  trees.  The  principal  tree  which  they  strip  for  this 
purpose,  is  a  species  of  elm.  Before  I  saw  this,  I  often  wondered 
at  the  appearance  of  young  elms  in  the  woods  near  villages.  They 
had  often  the  bark  wholly  stripped  from  one  side  from  to  top  to 
bottom,  and  I  was  inclined  to  imagine  that  they  had  been  stripped 
by  lightning,  till  I  observed  that  it  was  so  frequent,  and  always 
occurring  to  young  trees  of  this^  species,  though  some  of  them 
were  very  tall,  probably  not  less  than  foily  feet  high.  Wien  I  met 
the  youngsters  with  their  horns  and  trumpets  of  this  very  bark,  the 
mystery  was  explained. 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon-stroll  into  the  valley  of  the  Fox-Mill, 
near  Heidelberg,  we  met,  as  we  ascended  one  side  of  the  valley, 
a  party  of  boys  coming  down  the  other,  amusing  themselves  with 
these  pipes,  etc.  When  they  saw  that  we  took  notice  of  them 
acroas  the  valley,  they  stopped,  evidently  to  entertain  us  with  their 
sylvan  music.  They  made  a  wild  kind  of  chorus;  some  on  small 
and  shrill,  others  on  larger  and  fuller,  pipes  of  green  bark,  and  one 
boy  with  a  horn  of  it  about  a  yard  loag,  made  a  bass  variation  of 
the  drollest  kind.  It  was  sometimes  like  the  braying  of  an  ass, 
sometimes  like  the  bellowing  of  a  wild  bison,  and  at  others  like  the 
chuckling  and  merriment  of  some  uncouth  and  I'an-like  creature 
of  the  woods.  It  was  so  odd,  that  we  could  not,  for  our  lives, 
help  laughing  outright,  which  then  so  delighted  the  young  musi- 
cians that  they  sent  back  their  laughter  across  the  valley  like  an 
echo.  It  was  altogether  just  as  if  we  had  met  by  accident  a  young 
troop  of  fawns  and  satyrs  all  in  their  woodland  jollity.  Sometimes 
they  stopped  their  pipes,  and  sung  out  a  song  till  the  boy  with  the 
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horn  blew  a  queer  and  irresistible  accampaniinent,  and  they  were 
forced  to  laugh  aloud.  As  they  proceeded,  however,  they  sung 
with  more  spirit  and  zeal,  and  we  were  soon  astonished  to  hear 
them  break  out  with  an  old  tune,  that  HanfF  says  in  Lichtenstein 
may  be  often  heard  on  the  banks  of  the  Ncckar,  and  in  Ilauff's 
own  words. 


Scarcely  ttiougbl ' 
To  il$ct)d,  lol  Joy  wa%  bruughtt 
YesHerdny  on  prouvl  slceds  hWmg, 
Shot  tO'dty  the  heart  itirougli;  lying 
In  to>uior row's  chtUiug  grave ! 


But  yet  say — 

All  earilt's  iransporli.  what  are  tJicy? 
Pride  ye  on  your  iH-aiUy's  blowing, 
Cl)tf«ks  with  milk  and  purple  glowing? 
$<L'c !  th«  roses  wither  all ! 


Tlicrcfort  Jlill 
Marcl)  I  tbnh  as  God  shall  will. 
Hear  I  then  the  trumpets  calling? 
Comes  the  raoment  of  my  falling? 
I  will  die  n  soldier  brave. 


After  this  patriotic  song,  they  burst  out  iato  as  merry  a  one, 
unkno^Tn  to  us,  and  then  to  our  equal  surprise,  into  Uhland's 
"  Wirthtn's  Daughter."  We  were  not  prepared  to  hear  the  songs 
of  Hanft'  and  Uhland  &\mg  in  this  wild  woodland  valley  by  this 
little  troop  of  village  boys,  and  the  cflfect  was  thrilling.  As  we 
remained  some  time  talking  of  this,  our  little  satyr-band  went  on, 
and  we  could  long  hear  their  alternate  singing  turned  suddenly 
by  a  queer  bhist  of  the  burk  horn  into  a  fresh  peal  of  laughter,  and 
thcuthe  shriller  pipings  of  their  lesser  instruments  growing  fainter 
and  fainter  in  the  distance. 

In  April  what  a  paradise  is  around  you  !  The  Germans,  though 
their  springs  arc  not  withcmt  their  variations,  have  certainly,  on 
the  whole,  much  finer  and  steadier  ones  than  ours.  In  April  their 
abundance  of  fruit  trees  burst  into  blossom,  and  you  sec  around 
you  an  ocean  of  bloom.  Everywhere  the  snowy  white  of  the  plum 
blossom  meets  your  eye,  then  succeeds  the  sweetest  pink  tints  of 
the  apple,  and  the  delicate  white  of  the  pear.  All  around  is  the 
tenderest  green  of  young  loaves  below,  and  sunshine  above,  play- 
ing far  and  wide  over  happy  people.  In  May  you  feel  it  more  of  j 
heaven  than  earth.  The  niglitingales  in  thousands  are  singing  ia  ^ 
the  thickets,  the  woods  and  the  gardens,  and  you  cannot  avoid 
calling  to  mind  the  simple  scutimeut  of  the  child  in  an  old  hymn. 
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As  the  moon  doth  Ehine  so  fair, 

And  the  nightingales  do  sing. 
How  glad  it  must  in  heaven  be, 

With  Jesus  our  young  king. 

The  nights,  indeed,  are  so  mild  and  clear,  that  people  sit  out 
in  the  public  gardens,  drink  coflFce,  and  let  their  children  play 
about  till  nine  o'clock  at  night.  The  vines  are  in  full  blossom,  and 
the  whole  air  is  suffused  with  their  peculiar,  delicious,  and  ethereal 
fragrance.  In  one  place  you  see  a  group  of  children,  with  a  s  mall 
sort  of  cockchafiPer  on  their  fingers,  which  they  are  inciting  to  fly 
away  by  singing  in  their  language  exactly  the  same  song  as  our 
children  sing  to  the  lady-cow  in  ours; 

LITTLE  MAYCHAFFER  SONG. 


Maycbaffer,  Maychaffer,  fly  thee  away  ! 
Thy  bouse  it  is  burning  ; 
Thy  mother  is  mourning; 
Thy  father  he  sits  on  the  sill — 
Fly  thee  to  heaven,  or  all  will  go  ill. 


Little  Turk,  little  Turk,  fly  thee  away! 
The  women  will  smash  thee, 
With  cudgels  they  '11  thrash  thee — 
Turk-wife,  Turk -wife,  fly  thee  away '. 


The  men  will  pursue  thee, 
And  run  their  spears  through  thee. 
To  heaven  fly  humming. 
Bring  a  sack  full  of  cummin ; 
Then  I'll  dip  my  spicy  bread 
In  the  cooling  wine  so  red. 

As  the  month  advances,  out  comes  the  lady-cow  itself,  which 
they  sing  to  in  the  same  way : 


Marybird !  come  light  thee  down 
Upon  my  hand,  upon  my  hand ; 
I'll  harm  thee  not,  my  beauty  ! 

No  harm,  no  pain  shall  come  to  thee. 
Thy  lovely  wings  alone  I'll  see. 
Thy  lovely  wings,  my  beauty! 

Marybird,  now  fly  away  ! 
Thy  house  it  burns,  thy  children  cry. 
So  sorely,  oh !  so  sorely  ! 


The  spider  spins  them  round,  they  die ; 
Marybird— oh  !  fly,  now  fly. 
Thy  children  cry  so  sorely  ! 

Marybird,  so  meek  and  mild, 
Fly  forth,  fly  to  the  neighbour's  child. 
She  '11  harm  thee  not,  my  beauty ! 

No  harm,  no  hurt  she'll  do  to  thee. 

Thy  lovely  wings  alone  she'd  see. 

Thy  lovely  wings,  my  beauty ! 


In  the  villages  the  children  are  calling  to  the  stork,  to  come 
and  take  possession  of  its  ancient  hereditary  nest  on  the  chimney 
or  gable,  or  on  the  tower  or  gable  of  the  church,  where  a  frame  of 
wood  is  often  secured  for  its  nest  to  lie  upon,  and  which  nest, 
made  of  sticks  three  or  four  feet  in  height  and  diameter,  quite  a 
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little  tower  of  itself^  attracts  your  eye  at  a  great  distance.  Many 
superstitions  are  connected  with  these  birds.  It  is  considered  a 
sign  of  coming  trouble  or  ruin,  if  the  stork  deserts  its  old  station 
on  the  house.  The  children  are  told  that  the  stork  not  only  brings 
luck,  but  little  brothers  and  sisters  in  its  bill  ready  swaddled.  Of 
the  numerous  children's  stork  songs,  we  may  give  this  one : 

STORK  SONG. 

What  claps  in  the  houae  so  loud,  bark  !  bark ! 
I  believe,  I  believe,  it  is  the  stork  ! 

That  t(xu  tbe  stork;  so  children  be  still, 
And  here  what  I  now  tell  you  will. 

He  brought  you  a  brother*  and  out  is  flown. 
But  has  bitten  your  mother  to  tbe  bone. 

She  lies  now  ill,  but  is  full  of  joy. 

Nor  heeds  the  pain  for  the  love  of  the  boy. 

The  little  brother  so  sweet  and  small, 

Has  brought  with  him  sugar>plums  for  you  all. 

But  never  an  one  shall  taste  a  sweet. 
That  cannot  be  still  and  most  discreet. 


v-^ 
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OIT-UF-DOOR    LIFE   CONCLUDED.  — PILGRIMAGES. 


How  much  do  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  mankind  contribute  to 
give  colour  and  variety  to  the  surface  of  human  life.  What  poetry 
fails  to  effect,  sujicratitioit  accoinplishca.  Out  of  ignoruut  credulity 
and  childish  conformity  to  the  miserable  schemes  of  priestcraft, 
spring  everywhere  the  moat  curious  practices  and  the  moat  pic- 
laresque  festivities.  lu  Germany,  what  is  so  picturesque  as  its 
religious  pilgrimages  ?  lu  the  Catholic  states  there  is  scarcely  a 
high  hill  in  any  picasuut  country  on  which  some  cunning  saint 
iias  not  perched  his  shrine,  to  which  thousands  and  teus  of  thou- 
sands of  zealous  votaries  tiock  through  the  summer  months. 
Everywhere  you  »ee  little  chapels  standing  aloft  on  the  heights, 
which  are  celebrated  as  the  goat  of  frequent  Wulffuhrten,  or  Pil- 
grimages.     Everywhere  there  arc  what  they  call  Calvarim  Ber^eu, 
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or  Hilla  of  Calvary,  where  the  cnicifiiion  is  liveliiy  represented, 
and  where  are  pausing  or  resting-places  in  the  ascent,  where  Christ 
is  represented  as  resting  from  the  burden  of  his  cross,  so  that  the 
j)L'ople  may  iill  themselves  with  a  vivid  idea  of  the  whole  seene; 
nod  others  with  shrines  of  Maria  Hilf,  or  JIary  the  Helpful,  and 
OQ  fcuch  eminences  stand  her  adored  tabernacles.  Along  the 
high  roads,  besides  the  various  crosses,  great  and  small,  arc  little 
fibrines,  many  of  them  very  like  meat-safes,  with  their  wire  network 
before  them,  containing  bloody  and  ghastly  and  chained  saints  and 
Saviours,  so  paltry  and  even  hideous  that  one  Avould  imagine,  so 
far  from  inspii-ing  devotion,  they  would  inspire  horror  and  disgust. 
Everywhere,  on  saint -days,  you  see  the  peojde  streaming  from 
various  dorfs  to  some  one  central  point  in  showy  and  many-coloured 
processions.  They  are  bound  to  that  church  or  chapel  in  their 
particular  neighbourhood  which  possesses  the  highest  celebrity. 
There  are  boys  in  white  gowns  bearing  crosses  j  there  are  little 
figures  of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saint  of  the  day,  carried 
at  different  intervals  in  the  procession,  on  frames  of  wood,  all 
dressed  and  made  gaudy  with  ribbons.  There  are  banners  borne, 
witli  holy  pictures  and  emblems  on  them.  A  man  goes  before  with 
his  book,  reading  out  the  hymns  for  the  occasion,  and  all  the 
people  follow  in  the  train,  singing. 

Nothing  is  so  common  the  summer  through  as  these  holiday 
processions,  and  nothing  gives  such  a  lively  variety  to  the  face  of 
the  country.  In  the  very  regions  of  serfdom,  i>hcre  the  Leibeiffen*m, 
literally  Budtj-prapfrt y ,  or  bondsmen,  till  the  soil,  and  the  face  of 
the  earth  has  a  dreary  look,  as  if  the  habitation  of  slavery,  on  these 
ilays  all  is  holiday  and  freedom.  The  peasantry  arc  all  abroad  in 
their  best  \  as  you  pass  through  their  villages  they  swarm  in  the 
street,  preparing  to  hasten  off  to  some  pilgrimage  church  or  other. 
Processions  arc  forming;  the  villages  are  in  a  stir  and  throng  of 
many-coloured  dresses;  you  meet  streams  of  people  for  miles  on 
the  road ;  yon  catch  the  sound  of  a  choral  song  to  the  right  or  left 
over  the  great  com  plains,  and  see  trains  of  pilgrims  in  distant 
parts  of  the  landscape.  The  bells  of  the  village  churches  are  ring- 
ing; heaven  sends  down  its  gladdening  simshine  over  all,  and  in 
the  momentary  sabbath  feeling  of  the  scene  you  forget  the  slavery 
of  body  and  of  soul  that  is  around  you. 
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But  in  the  states  in  which  Protestantism  prevails  to  a  certain 
extentj  still  prevail,  too,  these  Wallfahrten.  They  are  not  so 
frequent,  but  they  arc  as  eagerly  undertaken;  perhaps  more  eagerly 
because  they  occur  more  rarely.  In  every  neighbourhood  there  is 
some  renowned  chapel  where  miracles  are  done,  and  wonderful  lielp 
found ;  and  at  least  once  in  the  summer,  to  them  press  from  far 
and  near  the  most  astounding  throngs,  doing  acts  of  extraordinary 
penance  even  on  the  way.  Poor  weak  creatures,  that  one  would 
imagine  could  not  crawl  a  mile,  are  wearily  dragging  along  a  score 
or  more.  Old  people,  whose  only  pilgrimage  one  would  expect  to 
be  to  the  other  world,  arc  propped  on  crutch  and  staff,  bending  their 
slow  course  towards  the  great  object  of  the  day's  worship.  The 
blind  are  actually  canning  the  lame;  and  the  way  to  the  temple 
of  Juggernaut  can  gcarccly  exhibit  more  pitiable  scenes  of  mis- 
directed, yet  imconquerable  devotion,  than  do  the  roads  towards 
these  Catholic  shrines.  Nor  in  these  Juggernautic  expeditions 
are  the  attractions  of  youth  and  beauty  neglected.  Hundreds  of 
village  girls,  adorned  to  the  utmost,  and  prepared  for  weeks 
beforehand  for  the  purpose,  go  singing  along,  often  to  some 
solitary  chapel  in  some  solitary  forest,  where  encampments  are 
formed,  and  a  sort  of  grand  festival  held.  The  consequences  to 
morals  that  these  expeditions  have  occasioned  may  readily  be 
imagined;  and  in  some  parts  they  have  been  so  enormous  as  to 
occasion  the  governments  to  restrain  and  discountenance  them  as 
much  as  possible.  Our  present  business,  however,  will  be  to  give 
at  graphic  an  idea  as  we  can  of  the  general  character  and  proceed- 
ings of  these  pilgrimages,  and  leave  the  reader  to  philosophise  on 
their  results ;  and  we  cannot,  for  this  purpose,  do  better  than  pre- 
sent the  living  recital  which  Goethe  has  given  of  his  falling  in  with 
the  Pilgrimage  of  St.  Rochus,  at  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  in  1814. 

"Above  Bingen,  and  near  the  river,  stretches  itself  forward  a 
hill,  towards  the  upper  tableland.  It  makes  one  think  of  the 
promontories  of  the  old  pent-up  waters.  At  its  east  end  you  see  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  holy  Rochus,  which  is  just  restored  from 
the  destructive  ravages  of  war.  On  one  side  yet  stands  the  scaf- 
folding, notwithstanding  which  on  the  morrow  the  feast  shall  be 
celebrated.  People  think  wc  are  come  hither  on  that  account,  and 
promise  us  enjoyment.     Wc  are  told  that  during  the  war-time,  to 
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the  great  grief  of  the  country,  this  house  of  God  was  desecrated 
and  laid  waste.  Not,  indeed,  entirely  out  of  caprice  and  wanton- 
ness, hut  because  here  an  advantageous  position  overlooked  the 
whole  country,  and  commanded  a  part  of  it;  and  thus  the  biiUding 
became  ransacked  of  all  the  requisites  and  ornaments  of  divine 
aervjcej  became  smoke-blackened  and  defiled  with  bivouacs,  yes, 
even  degraded  to  a  stable. 

"  But  on  this  account  sank  not  faith  in  the  saint  who  turna  away 
the  plague  and  contagious  diseases  from  his  votaries.  Truly  no 
Wallfahrt  hither  was  to  be  thought  of;  for  the  enemy,  circumspect 
and  suspicious,  forbade  all  pious  processions  hittier  and  thither  as 
dangerous  assemblages,  demandmg  fellowship  of  thought,  and  too 
favourable  to  conspiracies.  For  four-und-tweuty  years,  therefore, 
could  tio  teast  be  celebrated  aloft  there.  Yet  were  the  neighbour- 
ing believers,  who  had  a  deep  conviction  of  the  benefits  of  these 
local  jnlgrimages,  driven,  through  the  force  of  great  necessity,  to 
dare  the  utmost;  and  the  people  of  Kiidesheim  relate  the  following 
remarkable  instance  of  this. — Deep  in  a  winter's  night  they  beheld 
a  torch-train,  which  all  unexpectedly  proeeediug  from  Bingcn,  held 
its  way  up  the  hill,  finally  siu rounded  the  chapel,  and  there,  as 
may  be  supposed,  completed  its  object  of  devotion.  How  far  the 
French  authorities  indulged  the  importunity  of  these  votaries  is 
known  to  nobody,  though  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  such 
an  undertaking  could  have  been  ventured  on  without  some  secret 
acquiescence  of  the  kind;  but  the  occurrence  itself  remained  totally 
unnoticed  by  them.  The  people  of  liiideshcim,  who  at  the  sight 
ran  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  declare  that  a  more  singular  or  awe- 
inspiring  spcctaeK:  they  never  saw  in  their  lives. 

*'  We  descended  gently  the  shore,  and  all  that  we  met  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  the  restoration  of  the  neighbouring  holy 
place,  since,  although  Uiugcn  must  especially  desire  this  renovation 
and  reauimation,  yet  was  it  also  a  pious  and  joyful  occasion  for  the 
whole  country,  and  on  that  account  a  general  joy  for  the  morrow; 
since  the  obstructed,  interrupted,  ay,  often  totally  annihilated  inter- 
course between  the  two  Rhine  banks,  maintained  alone  thraugh 
the  faith  in  this  saint,  shall  iigaiu  with  full  lustre  be  restored.  The 
whole  country  is  in  motion  to  discharge  both  its  old  and  new  vows. 
There  will  men  couicas  their  sins,  receive  pardon,   and  in   the 
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swarming  throng  of  the  crowding  strangers  so  many  long  separated 
friends  will  again  meet  each  other, 

"Our  return  Mas  enlivened  by  a  continued  firing  of  cannon  from 
the  chapel.  This  warlike  clang  gave  occasion  at  the  inn  supper- 
table  to  speak  of  this  high  peak  of  St.  Kochus  as  a  military  post. 
It  was  remarked  that  thence  one  sees  the  whole  Rhincgau  upwards, 
and  can  distinguish  most  of  the  places  that  we  had  visited  in 
coming  hither.  At  the  same  time  we  were  called  on  to  notice  that 
from  the  height  above  Bibertch  wc  must  have  frequently  seen  the 
Rochus  chapel  as  a  white  spot  Itt  up  with  the  moruing  sun;  which 
we  tlien  very  well  recollected.  From  all  which,  it  could  not  fail 
that  St.  Rochus  shoidd  be  regarded  as  a  worthy  object  of  venera- 
tion, since  through  this  binding  faith  in  him — ^thus  in  a  moment 
wa8  this  post  of  war  and  contention  converted  into  a  post  of  peace 
and  reconciliation. 

"In  the  meantime  a  stranger  was  found  amongst  us  seated  at 
table,  who  was  regarded  as  a  pilgrim,  and  on  that  account  the 
praises  of  the  saint  were  sung  more  freely.  But  to  its  great 
amazement  the  well-meaning  company  found  that,  though  a 
Catholic,  he  was  to  a  certain  degree  an  opponent  of  the  saint. 
On  the  16th  of  August,  the  feast-day,  while  so  many  were  cele- 
brating the  holy  Rochus,  his  house  was  burnt  down.  Another 
year,  on  the  same  day,  his  sou  was  wounded  j  the  third  chance  he 
would  not  explain.  A  sagacious  guest  remarked  that,  in  individual 
cases,  the  fact  was,  the  people  must  address  themselves  to  that 
saint  under  whose  particular  jurisdiction  it  fell.  To  guard  against 
fires  St.  Florian  had  in  charge;  St.  Sebastian  undertook  the  heabng 
of  wounds;  and  as  to  the  third  accident,  one  could  not  say,  but 
probably  St,  Herbcitus  might  have  afforded  help  in  it.  For  the 
rest,  there  was  plenty  of  scope  given  to  believers,  since  in  the 
whole  no  less  than  fourteen  holy  helpers  had  been  appointed.  The 
\'irtues  of  these  were  now  run  over,  and  it  was  found  that  helpers 
in  our  needs  could  not  well  be  too  numerously  provided. 

"  In  order  to  get  clear  of  such  doubtful  observations  as  these, 
even  when  uttered  in  a  cheerful  uiood,  wc  stepped  forth  under  the 
burning,  star-strcwTi  heaven,  and  lingered  so  long  there  that  our 
after-portion  of  sleep  might  be  set  down  at  nothing,  since  wc 
quitted  it  before  sunrise.     We  went  instantly  out,  in  order  to  gaze 
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down  into  the  grey  Rhine  glens.  A  fresh  wind  blew  thence  in  our 
faces,  especially  favourable  to  the  upward  sailers,  and  to  the 
crossers-over.  Already  are  the  vessels  wholly  in  activity  of  prepa- 
ration. The  sails  are  set;  and  from  above  the  guns  again  are  fired 
to  begin  the  day,  as  in  the  evening  they  had  been  to  announce  it. 
Already  isolated  figures  and  groups  shew  themselves  against  the 
clear  sky  round  the  cbapel^  and  on  the  ridges  of  the  bill:  but  the 
shores  and  the  stream  are  yet  but  little  astir. 

"The  passion  for  natural  inquiry  wiled  us  away  to  see  a  collec- 
tion, in  which  the  metallic  productions  of  the  Westcrwald  in  its 
length  and  breadth,  and  especially  of  the  mines  of  Rheinbrcitenbach, 
ghould  he  before  us.  Rut  this  scientific  attraction  had  nearly  cost  us 
too  dear;  for  we  foirnd,  as  we  came  back  to  the  shore,  that  the  people 
were  in  the  liveliest  stir  of  departure.  In  masses  they  crowd  on 
board,  and  one  overloaded  boat  after  another  pushes  off  from  the 
land.  Looking  up  the  stream  we  see  throngs  coming  along, 
wagons  hastening,  boats  from  the  upper  districts  landing  their 
Uving  cargoes.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  swarm  with  the  many- 
coloured  masses  of  climbers,  striving  to  reach  the  suinmit  by  foot- 
paths, more  or  less  steep.  A  continued  discharge  of  cannon 
announces  that  pilgrim  troops  from  other  places  are  seen  on  their 
way. 

"Now  it  is  time!  Even  we  are  m  the  midst  of  the  stream. 
Our  sails  and  rudder  contend  in  the  rivalry  with  hundreds.  Reach- 
ing the  banks,  wc  mount  the  steepest  zigzag  stair  lending  over  the 
rocks,  with  hundreds  upon  hundreds,  slowly,  often  resting,  and 
joking.  It  was  the  table  of  Cebes,  in  the  truest  sense — moving, 
livuig, — only  here  were  not  to  be  found  so  many  dowTiward  con- 
ducting paths. 

"  Above,  we  found  around  the  chapel  crush  and  thronging. 
We  fomid  our  way  in  with  the  mass.  The  inner  space  is  a  nearly 
equal-sided  square,  each  side  of  about  thirty  feet,  the  choir  in 
length  about  twenty.  Here  stands  the  chief  altar j  not  modern, 
hut  in  well-adorned  Catholic  ecclesiastical  taste.  It  is  very  loi\y, 
and  the  chapel  has  altogether  a  fine,  free  aspect.  In  the  nearest 
corners  also  of  the  main  square  are  two  similar  altars,  undamaged, 
and  all  as  in  the  former  times.  And  how  arc  we  to  explain  this  in 
a  newly-ravaged  church  ? 
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"The  throng  moved  from  the  chief  entrance  towards  the  higli 
altar^  then  turned  to  the  left,  where  they  testified  their  deep  veac- 
raiion  for  a  relic  lying  displayed  in  a  glass  coffin.  Every  one 
touched  this  coffin,  crossed  and  blessed  himself,  and  lingered 
before  it  aa  long  as  he  could ;  but  the  ever-coming  mass  drove  all 
before  it  irresistibly  forward,  and  thus  was  I  carried  on  in  the 
torrent,  and  pushed  out  at  the  side-door. 

*'01d  men  from  Bingen  step  up  to  us,  in  order  to  greet  our 
worthy  guide,  the  officer  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau.  They  praise  hin> 
us  a  good  and  helping  neighbour,  yes,  as  the  man  who  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  enable  them  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  to-day 
with  proper  respect.  Now  wc  learn  that  when  the  convent  of 
Cibingen  was  dissolved,  the  internal  apparatus  of  the  church 
aervice,  tlie  altai*,  the  pulpit,  the  organ,  the  prayer-stools,  and 
confessional,  were  all  transferred  for  a  trifling  sum  to  the  people  of 
Bingen,  for  the  complete  refitting  of  St.  Rochus'  chapel.  Aa  the 
Protestants  had  thus  shewn  themselves  so  ready  to  furnish  these 
requisites,  the  collective  body  of  the  Bingen  citizens  engaged  per- 
sonally to  bring  those  things  over  hither.  They  proceeded  to 
Cibingen ;  all  was  carefully  taken  down ;  indiv  iduals  took  charge 
of  smaller  articles;  combined  numbers  bore  away  the  hirger;  and 
ao  they  carried  them,  ant-like — pillars  and  mouldings,  pictures  and 
ornaments,  down  to  the  river.  There,  in  accordance  with  their 
vow,  the  fishermen  were  assembled  to  receive  them;  they  put  theui 
across,  landed  them  on  the  left  bank,  and  now  on  men's  shoulders 
were  they  borne  up  the  mountain  paths.  As  this  was  going  on, 
those  above  at  the  chapel,  looking  over  land  and  water,  could  sec 
the  most  singular  train,  with  caning  and  painting,  gilding  and 
lackerwork,  in  many-coloured  procession  moving  along,  and  think- 
ing with  a  pleasant  feeling,  that  every  one  there  labouring  along 
under  his  burden,  niiglit  hope  to  win  by  his  labour,  blessiog  and 
edification  for  his  whole  life.  The  organ  thus  brought,  but  not 
yet  set  up,  will  find  its  place  on  a  gallery  opposite  to  the  high 
altar.  Now  first  was  the  enigma  expounded;  now  each  one 
answered  for  himself  the  former  query, — how  it  was  that  all  these 
ornaments  were  already  old,  and  yet  well  preserved;  undamaged, 
and  yet  not  new;  and  thus  shew  themselves  in  a  place  thus  newly 
restored. 
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**  This  present  coudition  of  this  hou&c  of  €k)d  is  so  much  the 
more  stitisfuctory  to  us,  as  we  call  to  mind  the  good  will,  the 
mutual  assistance,  the  pursuing  and  completion  of  the  work, 
by  which  it  has  been  brought  to  what  it  is.  That  all  ha8  been 
proceeded  in  with  deep  consideration  is  shewn  by  this,  that  as 
the  altar  came  from  a  much  larger  church,  it  was  resolved  here 
to  raise  the  walls  many  feet,  by  which  has  been  obtained  a  hand- 
some and  most  richly  ornamented  space.  The  older  believers  can 
now  kueel  before  the  satne  altar  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
before  which,  from  their  youth  upwards,  they  had  worshipped  on 
the  right.  Moreover,  the  reverencing  of  these  holy  hones  was 
already  a  matter  of  ancient  custom.  These  remains  of  the  holy 
St.  Rupprecht,  which  the  people  had  formerly  touched  in  faith  and 
boasted  of  as  being  most  helpful,  they  also  found  here;  and  thus 
many  experienced  the  joyful  feeling  of  once  more  being  able  to 
draw  near  to  a  kmg-tricd  patron.  It  was  observed  that  it  could 
not  have  been  seemly  to  include  these  in  the  bargain  and  sale,  to 
have  set  a  price  upon  them, — no,  they  came,  more  likely  as  a  gift 
in  pious  addition,  at  the  same  time,  to  St,  Rochus.  Would  that 
people  evenr'vvhcre,  in  similar  cases,  might  experience  a  similar 
forbearance ! 

"And  now  the  turmoil  seizes  on  us.  Tliousands  upon  thou- 
sands demand  our  attention.  These  tribes  of  people  are  not  strik- 
ingly different  in  costume,  but  they  are  of  the  most  varied  cast  of 
countenance.  The  tumult,  however,  permits  you  to  come  to  no 
settled  compai'iHon.  General  characteristics  one  seeks  in  vain  in 
this  momentary  coufusiou.  We  lose  the  thread  of  our  observation, 
and  allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  hfe.  A  row  of 
booths,  such  as  a  Kirchwcigh  festival  exhibits,  stands  not  far  from 
the  chapel.  Ready  for  sale  stand  tapers,  yellow,  white,  coloured, 
adapted  to  the  different  means  of  the  dedicators,  I'raycr-booka 
arc  in  plenty;  the  offices  of  the  »aint  there  to  be  worsliippcd.  In 
vain  did  we  usk  for  a  pleasant  pamphlet,  in  which  was  set  forth  a 
clear  account  of  his  life,  his  achievements,   and  his   sufferings. 

Rosaries  of  all  sorts  were  in  abundance,  as  were  also  bread, 
caraway  cakes,  peppermints,  and  u  multiphcatiou  of  pastry,  witli  no 
less  of  playthings,  galauterie  wai'cs,  etc.,  to  fascinate  the  childi*en 
of  different  ages. 
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'  Processions  kept  coming  on.  Villages  distingTiished  themselves 
from  villages.  The  view  of  them  to  a  quiet  gjjeetator  oiight  have 
afforded  some  results  of  observation.  Ou  the  whole  one  might  say 
the  children  were  haiidsouie,  the  young  not,  the  countenances  of 
the  old  were  very  marked;  amongst  these  were  numerous  grey 
heads.  They  came  on  with  song  and  anawerj  banners  waved, 
standards  flappedj  and  large  and  larger  grew  the  tapers,  train  after 
train.  Every  company  had  its  Mother  of  God  borne  by  children 
and  maidens,  new  clad,  and  adorned  with  many  rose-coloured,  rich, 
tiuttering  knots  of  ribbons.  Pleasant  and  peculiar  was  one  Christ- 
child,  which  b^'kl  a  large  cross,  and  gazed  amiably  on  that  instru- 
ment of  martyrdom.  'Ah!'  cried  a  tender-hearted  R}>ectator,  *is 
not  every  child  that  looks  forth  joyfully  into  the  world,  in  the  very 
same  case?'  They  had  clothed  it  ia  cloth  of  gold,  and  it  looked 
like  a  young  prince,  right  lovely  and  cheerful. 

"But  a  great  commutiou  shews  itself.  Now  comes  the  grand 
procession  up  from  Bingen ;  the  people  hurry  to  the  back  of  the 
hill  towards  it;  and  now  one  stands  astonished  at  once  over  the 
beautiful  and  splendid  stretch  of  Umdscape  in  a  totally  ditTerent 
scene.  The  city  itself,  well  built  and  maintained;  the  gardens  and 
groups  of  trees  around  it,  at  the  end  of  a  soft  vale  where  tlows  out 
the  Nahe.  And  now  the  llhinc,  the  Mouse-tower,  the  Ebreubcrg. 
In  the  background  the  solemn  and  grey  walls  of  rock,  amongst 
which  the  mighty  flood  forces  itself  and  disappears, 

"The  procession  cornea  up  the  hill  arrayed  and  ordered  like  the 
others.  In  the  front  come  the  least  boys,  behind  them  the  youths 
and  men;  then  comes  borne  the  holy  Roehus,  in  black  velvet 
pilgrim  garb,  and  a  royal  gokl-bordered  mantle  of  the  same  stuff", 
from  beneath  which  peeps  forth  a  little  dog,  holding  a  piece  of 
bread  between  its  teeth.  Immediately  after  this  come  boys  of  a 
middle  age,  in  short  black  pilgrim-hooded  frocks,  scallop-shflb  on 
hat  and  collar,  and  staves  in  the  hand.  Then  walk  solemn  men, 
neither  to  be  classed  as  peasants  nor  burghers.  In  their  exprtrssive 
features  I  fancied  1  discovered  boatmen,  men  who  their  whole  lives 
through  drive  daily  a  dangerous  and  critical  trade,  in  which  every 
moment  the  mind  inwst  be  on  the  watch. 

"  A  red  silk  canopy  came  rocking  up,  under  which  was  adored 
the  Most  Venerable,  borne  by  the  bi.shojj,  surroinided  by  spiritual 
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dignitaries,  and  accompanied  by  Austrian  soldiers,  followed  by  the 
authorities  of  tbe  day.  So  pressed  tbcy  on  to  celebrate  thij*  politico- 
religious  fciist,  which  should  serve  as  a  symbol  of  the  recovered  left 
bank  of  the  Khine,  as  well  as  the  freedom  of  laith  in  signs  and 
wonders. 

"  But  should  I  express  in  a  few  words  the  most  common  impres- 
sion which  all  processiona  leave  upon  me,  I  should  say  the  children 
were  altogether  glad,  good-natured,  and  sjelf-cnjopng,  as  on  a  new, 
wonderful,  and  lively  occasion.  Tlie  young  people,  on  the  contrary, 
marched  forwards  with  indifference,  since  they  were  born  in  a  bad 
time,  could  connect  the  festival  with  no  pleasant  memories;  and  be 
who  docs  not  look  back  on  what  is  good,  hopes  not.  The  old, 
however,  were  all  aifectcd,  as  by  a  happy  time  returning,  when  to 
them  it  could  no  longer  be  of  use.  Hence  one  sees  that  the  life  of 
man  is  only  in  so  far  valuable  as  it  has  a  coDscquence. 

"  But  now  the  observer  was  rudely  startled,  and  drawn  away 
from  this  noble,  and  in  many  respects,  interesting  spectacle,  by  a 
noise  in  the  van,  though  a  wonderful,  general,  and  vehement 
outcry.  Here  again  experience  repeated  itself: — a  solemn,  sorrow- 
ful, ay,  terrible  fate,  is  often  interrupted  by  an  unforeseen  and 
tasteless  cause.  On  the  hill  behind  us  rises  a  singular  call.  It  is 
not  of  the  tone  of  contention,  of  terror,  of  fury,  but  yet  wild  enough. 
Amongst  stones  and  thickets  and  wild  weeds,  runs  an  excited,  here 
and  there  rimning  midtitude,  crying  "halt!  here!  there!  yonder! 
now!  here!  now  this  way!**  So  rings  it  in  every  variation  of 
tones.  Hundreds  are  running,  leaping  with  headlong  recklessness, 
a;?  chrtsing  and  pursuing.  But  exactly  as  the  bishop,  with  the  most 
venerable  train,  reaches  the  height,  is  the  riddle  expounded.  A 
nimble,  strong  young  fellow,  runs  to  the  front  to  make  a  pleasant 
exhibition  of  a  bleeding  badger.  The  poor  innocent  creature, 
startled  by  the  commotion  of  the  pious  throng  pressing  up  the  hill 
nu  all  sides,  and  cut  off  from  his  hole,  is  at  the  festival  richest  in 
mercy,  by  ever  pitiless  men,  kUled  in  the  very  moment  most 
pregnant  with  blessings. 

"  Equipoise  and  solemnity  were,  however,  speedily  again  restored, 
and  the  attention  attracted  by  a  new  and  stately  ap[)Toaching 
procession;  for  while  the  bishop  proceeded  towards  the  church,  the 
people  of  Bidcnhoim,  numerous  and  respectable,  drew  near.     Here 


also  failed  the  attempt  to  penetrate  the  character  of  this  particular 
district.  Wv,  bewildered  through  ao  much  that  was  bewildering, 
let  them  in  the  growing  bewilderment  quietly  draw  ofi". 

All  now  pressed  towards  the  chapel,  and  strove  to  make  their 
way  in.  We,  driven  on  the  way  to  the  outside,  continued  In  tlie 
open  air,  in  order  on  the  back  side  of  the  hill  to  enjoy  the  wide 
extended  prospect  which  opened  itself  into  that  valley  through 
which  the  Nahe  unseen  glid  on  its  way.  Here  a  good  eye  com- 
manded the  most  varied  and  fruitful  country  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Donnersberg,  whose  mighty  ridge  magniiicently  closed  the  distance. 
Bat  now  we  became  irresistibly  aw^are  that  we  had  approximated 
Ourselves  to  the  good  things  of  life.  Tents,  booths,  benches, 
eens  of  all  kinds,  stood  here  all  in  array.  A  welcome  smell  of 
KHfting  meat  came  rushing  upon  us.  We  found  a  young  active 
landlady,  busy  about  a  great  wide  glowing  ash-heap,  roasting, — 
tie  was  a  butcher's  daughter, — fresh  sausages.  By  her  exertions, 
ad  the  incessant  bustling  of  many  nimble  waiters,  was  she  alone 
able  to  satisfy  such  a  host  of  ever-streaming  guests.  We  ourselves, 
supplied  plentifully  with  the  steaming  viands,  aod  fresh  excellent 
bread,  busied  ourselves  to  get  places  at  a  long  tabic  under  an 
awning  that  was  already  well  occupied.  The  friendly  people 
crushed  themselves  together,  and  we  rejoiced  ourselves  in  a  pleasant 
neighbourhood,  ay,  in  tbe  amiable  society  of  visitors,  who^  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nahe,  were  come  to  this  renewed  feast.  Lively 
children  drank  wine  like  the  old  ones.  Brown  jugs  with  white 
inscriptions  of  the  saint's  name,  went  the  round  of  the  family 
circle.  We  too  had  supplied  ourselves  with  the  like,  and  set  them 
well-filled  on  the  board  before  us. 

And  now  was  seen  the  great  advantage  of  such  congregations 
of  the  people,  when  through  some  concern  of  high  interest,  out  of 
such  a  wide-stretching  circle,  so  many  individual  rays  are  drawn 
to  one  centre.  Here,  at  once,  one  informs  oneself  of  many  different 
provinces.  The  mineralogist  quickly  discovered  persons  who, 
acquainted  with  the  geology  of  Obersteiu, — with  agates  themselves, 
and  their  cutting  and  working, — gave  many  instmctive  communica- 
tions to  the  lover  of  nature.  The  quicksilver  mines  of  Mnschcl- 
Landsherg  were  also  alluded  to.  Fresh  information  was  acquired, 
and  I  rejoiced  myself  in  the  hope  of  receiving  thence  beautiful 
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crystullizations  of  amalgam.  Tbc  enjoyment  of  wiuc  was  uat 
interrupted  by  this  discourse.  We  scut  our  empty  jugs  agaia  to 
die  tapster,  who  prayed  us  to  have  a  little  patience,  till  the  fourth 
harrel  was  began.  The  third,  early  iii  the  forenoon,  was  already 
drawu  low.  No  one  here  feels  ashamed  of  the  love  of  wine,  they 
even  to  a  certain  degree  hoast  of  their  drinking.  Lovely  ladies 
declare  that  their  children,  while  at  the  breast,  also  were  nourished 
with  wine.  We  asked  them  whether  it  was  really  true  that  clergy- 
men, ay  Electors,  prided  themselves  on  di-inking  within  four-and- 
twenty  hoiu's,  tlieir  eight  Ilhiuc  measures — that  is,  sLvteeu  of  our 
bottles  ? 

One  apparently  serious  guest  remarked,  that  in  answer  to  this 
question,  one  need  only  call  to  mind  the  last  sermon  of  their  con- 
secrating bishop ;  who,  after  he  had  represented  the  drunkenness 
of  his  Hock  in  the  strongest  colours,  thus  closed  his  scrmou. 
"  Hence  ray  pious,  and  to  confession  and  repentance  already  dis- 
posed hearers,  you  must  be  convinced  that  he  perpetrates  the 
greatest  sin  who  in  such  a  manner  abuses  the  noble  gifts  of  God. 
The  abuse,  however,  excludes  not  the  use.  It  stands  written,  '  Wine 
rejoices  the  heart  of  nian.^  By  this  it  is  clearly  made  manifest 
that,  to  rejoice  ourselves  and  others,  we  may  and  should  enjoy  our 
wine.  But  now  there  is  ]irobab!y  no  one  amongst  my  male  hearers 
who  cannot  take  to  himself  two  measures  of  wine  (four  bottles) 
without  finding  the  slightest  trace  of  confusion  in  his  senses ; — but 
he  who,  on  the  third  or  the  fourth  measure,  falls  so  far  into  for- 
getfuluess  of  himself,  that  he  does  not  recognise  his  own  wife  and 
children,  but  abuses  them  with  scolding,  striking,  and  kicking, 
and  treats  his  best  friends  as  his  worst  enemies ;  let  him  retreat 
into  liimself,  and  meddle  no  more  with  this  over-quantity,  which 
renders  hira  displeasing  to  God  and  man,  and  a  scomer  of  his 
fellow^ 

"  But  he  who,  in  the  enjoyment  of  four  measures,  ay,  of  five 
and  six,  only  feels  himself  in  such  a  mood  that  he  can  take  hi« 
fellow  Christian  under  the  arm,  can  rule  his  own  household,  yes, 
is  in  a  condition  to  follow  out  the  commands  of  his  temporal  and 
spiritual  rulers;  let  him  cnjuy  his  modest  portion,  and  take  it  with 
thankfulness  away.  But  let  him  take  heed  that,  without  sufficient 
probation,  he  goes  no  further,  since  here  the  goal  is  generally  set 
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to  weak  man;  for  the  case  is  rare  in  the  extreme  in  which  the 
fiuidainentally  munificent  God  has  bestowed  on  any  one  the  espe- 
cial grace  to  be  able  to  drink  eight  ineasurcs  (sixteen  bottles),  as 
he  has  vouchsafed  to  me,  his  servant.  As,  however,  it  cannot  be 
charged  to  me,  that  I  have  fallen  into  unjust  wrath  against  any 
^  one;  that  I  liavc  mistaken  ray  relative  or  the  inmates  of  my  house; 
or  that  I  have  neglected  or  put  off  the  spiritual  duties  and  business 
which  are  incumbent  on  me;  but  rather  that  you  are  all  become 
my  witnesses  how  I  am  ever  in  readiness,  to  the  praise  and  honour 
of  God;  and  how  active  I  shew  myself  for  the  good  and  benefit  of 
my  neighbour;  so  may  I  yet  further  rejoice  myself  with  a  good 
conscience,  and  with  gratitude  for  this  gift  which  has  been  conferred 
upon  me. 

"  And  you,  my  pious  hearers,  that  he  may  be  in  body  and  in 
soul  refreshed,  and  rejoice  according  to  the  will  of  the  Giver,  take 
each  one  his  modest  portion  away  wnth  liim.  And  that  this  may  be 
the  happy  experience,  let  all  superfluity  be  banished,  and  let  every 
one  conduct  himself  according  to  the  precept  of  the  holy  apostle, 
who  says,  *  Prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,' 

**  After  this  it  could  not  fail,  that  the  chief  subject  of  the  con- 
versation should  continue  wine,  as  it  had  been.  Then  rose  imme- 
diately a  contention  about  the  superiority  of  different  growths, 
and  here  it  was  pleasant  to  see  that  the  magnates  have  no  dispute 
amongst  themselves-  Hochheimcr,  Johannisbcrger,  Riidcsheimcr, 
allow  each  other's  merits ;  only  amongst  gods  of  the  lower  grade 
reign  jealousy  and  envy.  The  very  much  esteemed  red  Assmanns- 
baiiser  was,  especially,  subjected  to  many  attacks.  I  heard  a 
vineyard  proprietor  of  Obcr-Ingelheim  assert  that  his  own  came 
very  little  behind  it.  The  Eilfer  was  excellent,  but  there  could  be 
no  testimony  of  it  brought,  because  it  was  already  all  drank  out. 
This  was  thought  very  reasonable  by  the  present  company,  as  red 
wine  must  be  immediately  in  its  first  years  enjoyed.  On  the 
contrary,  the  company  from  the  Nuhe,  boasted  of  a  wine  growing 
in  their  country  called  Monzinger.  It  was  light,  they  said,  and 
pleasant  in  the  drinking,  but  before  you  were  aware  of  it,  it  was 
up  in  your  head.  They  invited  us  to  come  and  prove  it.  We 
were  too  kindly  pressed  not  to  wish  that  we  could  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure, even  at  some  risk,  in  such  good  company,  of  tasting  it,  and 
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tryiug  our  strength  on  it.  Our  brown  jugs  too  came  back  well 
tilled,  and  as  we  saw  the  cheerful  white  inscription  of  the  aaiot^s 
name  so  beneficently  everywhere  employed,  one  was  ashamed  not 
to  know  sufficiently  his  history,  although  we  well  remembered  that, 
denying  himself  all  earthly  good,  he  had  not  hesitated  even  to 
stake  his  life,  in  waiting  on  those  suffering  from  the  plague.  The 
company  were  set  on  to  relate  this  entertaining  legend,  according 
to  our  wishes,  and  that  to  a  pitch  of  perfect  emulation,  children 
and  parents  helping  one  another. 

"  One  now  came  to  see  in  what  a  peculiar  manner  tradition  exists, 
as  it  wanders  from  mouth  to  mouth,  from  ear  to  car,  Thei'c  were 
no  contradictions;  but  innumerable  diiFerences,  which  might  spring 
from  this  cause,  each  individual  mind  taking  a  particular  and 
different  interest  in  particular  events  and  circumstances,  by  which 
one  incident  is  now  thrown  backward,  now  forward,  and  not  only 
the  different  wanderings,  but  the  abode  of  the  saint  in  different 
places  became  reversed.  An  attempt  to  sketch  out  the  history  as 
it  was  by  word-uf-mouth  related  to  us,  diid  not  succeed  with  me, 
80  it  may  stand  here  as  it  is  usually  delivered. 

"  St.  Rochus,  a  professor  of  the  faith,  was  bora  in  Montpellier. 
Hia  father's  name  was  John,  his  mother^s  Libera.  His  father  had 
not  only  Montpellier,  but  many  other  places  under  his  command. 
He  was,  however,  a  pious  man,  and  had  long  lived  without  the 
blessing  of  children,  till  he  had  obtained  his  Rochus  by  prayer 
from  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  brought  with  him  a  red  cross  on  his 
breast  into  the  world.  Wlien  his  parents  fasted,  lie  must  fast  too; 
and  on  such  days  liis  mother  gave  him  only  the  breast.  In  Lis 
fifth  year  he  began  to  cat  and  drink  very  little ;  in  his  twelfth,  laid 
aside  all  folly  and  superfluity,  and  spent  his  pocket-money  on  the 
poor,  to  whom  he  was  especially  kind.  He  shewed  himself  diligent 
in  study,  and  acquired  great  fame  for  his  ability ;  and  his  father, 
moreover,  on  his  death-bed,  in  a  very  moving  speech,  exhorted 
him  to  follow  every  good  work.  He  was  not  yet  twenty  when  he 
lost  his  parents,  but  he',  then  divided  all  his  possessions  amongst 
the  poor;  surrendered  his  government  of  the  country,  travelled  to 
Italy,  and  cauu;  to  a  hospital  in  which  lay  many  in  a  contagious 
fever,  on  whom  he  would  wait ;  and  though,  at  first,  he  was  not 
readily  permitted,  but  the  danger  represented  to  him,  yet  he  per- 
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i,  and  so  soon  as  be  w«s  admitted  to  the  sick,  he  healed  them 
all  by  touchiii;^  thL*ni  with  his  right  hand,  and  by  the  sign  of  the 
holy  cross.  He  then  betook  himself  to  Rome,  where,  amongst 
many  others,  be  freed  a  cardinal  from  the  plague,  and  sojourned 
with  him  for  three  years.  But  as  he  himself  at  length  was  attacked 
with  this  terrible  complaint,  and  was  brought  into  the  pcsthouse, 
where  on  account  of  his  cruel  pains  he  was  often  eompclled  to 
cry  out  horribly,  he  went  out  of  the  hospital,  and  seated  himself 
before  the  door,  that  he  might  not  disturb  the  rest  with  his  lamen- 
tations. As  the  people  went  past  and  saw  this,  tlicy  thought  it 
had  occurred  through  the  negligence  of  the  keepers,  but  when  they 
understood  the  contrary,  everybody  took  him  for  a  fool  and  a 
madman,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  city,  when  by  the  help  of  his 
staff  and  God's  guidance,  with  much  difficulty,  he  crept  into  the 
neighbouring  wood.  The  excess  of  bis  pain  would  not  permit  him 
to  go  farther,  so  here  he  laid  himself  down  under  a  sycamore, 
near  whicli  tl»ere  bubbled  up  a  spring  from  which  he  could  refresh 
himself. 

"  Now  not  far  from  thence  lay  an  estate  belonging  to  one  Gott- 
hardus,  whither  many  of  the  gentry  of  the  city  betook  themselves, 
as  this  Gotthardns  had  many  servants  and  dogs  of  the  chase. 
Here  a  singular  circumstance  arose.  A  very  well-bred  hound 
snapped  a  loaf  of  bread  from  the  table,  and  ran  off  with  it.  Though 
be  was  punished,  he  watched  his  opportunity  the  next  day,  and 
escaped  luckily  with  a  second  booty.  Then  the  Graf  suspected 
some  mystery,  and  followed  with  his  servants.  There  they  found 
under  the  tree  the  pious  dying  pilgrim,  who  begged  them  to  keep 
at  a  distance  and  leave  bim  where  he  was,  that  they  might  not  be 
attacked  by  the  same  complaint.  Gotthardus,  however,  insisted 
on  taking  the  poor  man  home,  and  not  quitting  him  till  he  was 
restored;  and  he  did  all  that  he  could  for  him.  When  nowRochus 
had  regained  a  little  of  his  strength,  he  betook  himself  to  Florence, 
where  he  healed  many  of  the  plague,  and  was  himself,  through  a 
voice  from  heaven,  fully  restored.  He  exhorted  Gotthardus  also 
to  pitch  his  dwelling  in  the  wood,  and  to  surrender  himself  to  the 
service  of  God  without  ceasing,  which  Gotthardus  promised,  if  he 
would  only  remain  with  him;  and  after  Rochus  had  sufficiently 
acxjustomcd  Gotthardus  to  his  eremitical  life,  he  went  airain  on  his 
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^Yay,  and  after  a  very  arduoua  journey^  came  once  more  home  unto 
the  city  which  had  belonged  to  bim,  and  which  he  had  given  to  his 
cousin.  As  it  was  war  tiRie,  he  was  taken  up  for  a  spy,  and  was 
brought  before  tlie  lord  of  the  place,  who,  on  account  of  his  great 
change  and  wretched  raiment,  did  not  know  him  again,  but  threw 
him  into  jtrison.  He  thanked  God,  however,  that  he  permitted 
him  to  experience  all  sorts  of  misfortunCj  and  spent  five  years  in 
the  prison;  and  when  any  one  brought  him  cooked  food  lie  declined 
it,  and  moreover  crucified  the  flesh  with  much  watching  and  fast- 
ing. When  he  perceived  that  his  end  drew  near,  he  begged  the 
servants  of  the  gaoler  to  fetch  bim  a  priest.  Now  it  was  a  dark 
dungeon  in  which  he  lay,  and  as  the  priest  came  in  it  was  quite 
light;  whoj  therefore,  wondered  greatly,  and  so  soon  a*  he  saw 
Rochus  he  was  struck  with  something  divine  in  him,  and  half 
dead  with  terror,  fell  to  the  earth.  He  hastened  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  lord  of  the  city,  and  told  bim  what  he  had  discovered,  and 
how  greatly  God  had  been  offended  by  their  having  so  long  detained 
the  most  pious  of  men  in  so  horrible  a  captivity.  When  this 
became  known  in  the  city,  every  one  ran  crowding  to  the  tower. 
St.  Rochus,  however,  was  overcome  with  weakness,  and  gave  up 
the  ghost;  but  every  one  saw  through  the  chinks  of  the  door  a 
bright  gloi*y  stream  forth.  "^IThen  the  door  was  opened,  they  found 
the  saint  dead  and  stretched  on  the  earth,  and  at  his  head  and  his 
feet  lamps  burning.  After  this,  at  the  command  of  the  lord  of  the 
place,  they  buried  him  with  great  pomp  in  the  church.  He  was 
recognised  by  all,  by  the  red  cmss  which  he  had  on  his  breast,  and 
which  he  had  brought  into  the  world  with  him;  and  therefore 
arose  a  great  howling  and  lamenting. 

"This  happened  in  1327,  the  16th  of  August;  and  since  that 
time  in  Venice,  where  also  his  body  is  preserved,  a  church  has  betni 
built  to  his  honour.  In  the  year  1414,  when  a  couricU  was  held  in 
Constance,  and  the  plague  appeared  there,  and  no  means  to  check 
It  could  be  found,  it  stopped  so  soon  as  they  called  on  the  name  of 
this  saint,  and  set  on  foot  processions  m  honour  of  liira. 

"Our  table  was  hardly  the  place  to  understand  quietly  this 
peaceful  history;  for  amongst  the  whole  mass  of  feasters  had  long 
arisen  vehement  contentions  as  to  the  amount  of  pilgrims  and 
visitors  to-day.     According  to  some  there  were  ten  thousand,  to 
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others  more,  and  then  Htill  more,  swarming  altogether  on  this  hill- 
top. An  Austrian  (»fficrr,  trusting  to  his  military  eye,  acknow- 
ledged himself  inclined  to  the  very  highest  estimate. 

"  Endless  discourse  was  circling  round.  There  were  numbers  of 
peasants'  rules,  and  traditionary  weather-prophegyinga,  as  to  what 
should  come  to  pass  this  year — such  aa,  *A  dry  April  ia  not  the 
peasant's  will/  *  When  the  grass-fly  sings  before  the  vine  springs, 
there  will  be  a  good  year/  with  a  host  of  others.  A  mountaineer, 
who  listened  to  these  many  old  saws  foretelling  fruitfiilness  with 
eagerness,  if  not  with  envy,  m  as  asked  if  such  were  rurrent  amongst 
them  too;  he  replied,  not  in  such  variety.  Their  riddles  and 
sayings  were  more  simple,  thus: 

In  the  moruiiig  round  ; 
At  noon-dajf  swmped; 
At  evening  in  panes; 
If  it  so  remain!, 
Il  is  sound. 

The  people  present  rejoiced  themselves  in  this  contcntedness,  and 
added,  that  these  were  times  in  which  one  may  be  contented  to  he 
even  so  well  off. 

"  But  now  rise  many  of  the  company  with  complacency  from 
the  table,  to  the  end  of  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see. 
Others  greet  and  are  greeted  j  and  so  by  degrees  falls  away  the 
multitude.  The  sitting-together,  few,  desirable  guests  alone  linger. 
They  part  reluctantly.  They  turn  to  each  other  once  more  to  enjoy 
the  plciisant  grief  of  such  a  separation,  and  promise  finally  to  the 
satisfying  of  some,  impossible  meetings  again.  Without  the  tent 
and  booths,  you  feci  instantly,  under  the  high  sun,  the  want  of  that 
shade  which  an  extensive  new  planting  of  walnut  trees  promises  to 
the  future  grandsons. 

"A  new  movement  announces  some  new  circumstance.  People 
are  crowding  to  the  preaching.  All  crush  to  the  east  side.  There 
the  building  is  not  yet  completed.  Still  stands  the  scaffolding; 
yet  even  during  the  erection  one  serves  God.  Even  so  was  it  in 
the  deserts.  Churches  and  cloisters  were  erected  by  pious  saints 
with  their  own  hands.  Every  hewing,  every  laying  down  of  a 
stone,  was  a  god-scrvicc.  Connois.seur8  are  reminded  of  the  strik- 
ing painting  of  Le  Sueur;  of  the  wanderings  and  workings  of  the 
holy  Bruno.  So  repeats  itself  everything  distinguished  in  the  great 
world-course.     The  observant  remarks  it  everywhere. 
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"A  atone  pulpit  projecting  from  the  church  wall,  and  supported 
on  arches,  is  accessible  only  from  within.  The  preacher  steps  forth ; 
a  clergyman  in  his  best  years.  The  sun  stands  high,  and  therefore 
a  boy  holds  a  canopy  over  him.  He  speaks  with  a  clear  intflligihlc 
voice,  a  pure  and  able  discourse.  We  believed  ourselves  to  liave 
seized  its  meaning,  and  repeated  it  many  times  to  our  friends. 
*  *  *  Meantime  we,  his  heai'ers,  looked  up  to  the 

pure  vault  of  heaven.     The  clear  blue  was  enlivened  with  light 
stretching-away  clouds.    We  stood  on  a  high  point.    The  prospect 
RhincwardSj  bright,  clear,  freej  the  preacher  to  our  left  above  us. 
The  audience  before  him,  and  below  us.     The  space  on  which  this 
numerous  company  stands  is  a  large  unfinished  terrace,  uneven,  and 
behiud  ha\ing  steep  slopes.     In  the  future,  completed  and  built 
about  with  a  builder's  skill,  the  whole  would  be  one  of  the  loveliest 
situations  in  the  world.    No  speaker  addressing  so  many  thousands 
ever  beheld  over  their  heads  so  splendid  a  landscape.     Now  let  the 
builder  place  the  multitude  on  a  clear  level,  perhaps  backwards  a 
little  ascending  space,  and  thus  all  would  see  and  hear  the  speaker 
commodiously.    But  this  time,  through  the  incompleted  terrace,  they 
stood  downwards,  one  behind  another,  accommodating  themselves 
as  well  as  they  could;   and,  as  seen  from  above,  one  wonderftil 
quietly-rolling  wave.     The  place  where  the  bishop  listened  to  the 
preacher,  was  indicated  only  by  the  canopy,  he  himself  was  swal- 
lowed up  and  lost  in  the  multitude.     The  sagacious  builder  will 
also  erect  a  proper  place  for  this  important  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
and  thereby  heighten   the  solemn  state  of  the  occasion.     These 
attentions  to  the  unfinished  state  and  capabilities  of  the  place, 
hindered  however  not  attention  to  the  preacher,  who  now  proceeded 
to  his  second  part.      *      *      *       fhc  attention  to  every  word  of 
the  preacher  was  great;   the  audience  not  all  to  be  comprehended 
in  one  glance.    All  the  individually  arriving  pilgrims,  and  all  the 
united  township  processions  stood  here  collected,  after  they  had 
reared  their  standards  and  banners  by  the  church,  to  the  left-hand  of 
the  preacher,  to  the  no  small  ornament  of  the  scene.    But  plc-asantly 
just  by,  in  a  httle  court  which  opened  itself  only  too  incompletely 
to  the  assembly,  the  whole  collection  of  the  paintings  brought 
hither  were  elevated  to  the  right  on  scaffolds,  as  if  asserting  their 
right  as  the  hearers  of  the  greatest  pretensions. 
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"There  MolUer-of-God  images,  of  different  sizes,  stood  new  and 
fresh  in  the  sunshine.  The  long  rose-coloured  ribbons  fluttered 
gailj'  and  gladsome  in  the  breeze.  The  Christ-child  in  the  gold 
stuff  continued  unchanging  his  friendly  look.  The  holy  Rochns, 
indeed,  more  than  once  gazed  quietly  on  his  own  festival.  The 
figure  in  black  velvet,  as  reasonable,  standing  aloft.  The  preacher 
turned  now  to  his  third  part.  *  *  *  3|c 

*'  The  preacher  ended,  certainly,  to  the  edification  of  all ;  for 
every  one  had  already  comprehended  his  words,  and  every  one  laid 
to  heart  the  intelligible  and  practical  teaching.  Now  turned  the 
bishop  back  to  the  church.  What  passed  therein  remained  hidden 
from  US.  The  resounding  of  the  TV  Dmm  we  distinguished  from 
without.  The  in-and-out  streaming  of  the  throng  was  agitated  in 
the  highest  degree.  The  festival  stooped  towards  its  conclusion  ; 
the  processions  arranged  themselves  for  their  return.  The  Biden- 
heiiuer,  as  the  last  arrived,  set  out  the  first.  We  longed  to  escape 
out  of  the  chaos,  and  therefore  drew  away  with  the  quiet  and  grave 
procession  of  Bingen.  In  the  descent  we  observed  other  traces  of 
the  sad  days  of  the  war.  The  stations  of  our  Lord's  sufferings 
were  pui'posely  destroyed.  By  the  removal  of  these,  the  pious 
Christian  and  genuine  taste  for  art  might  work  together ;  so  that 
any  one,  be  he  whom  he  would,  might  travel  this  path  with  a 
livelier  sympathy  and  edification. 

"Arrived  in  the  nobly-situated  Bingen,  even  there  we  could 
find  no  rest.  We  wished,  after  so  niauy  wonderful,  divine,  and 
human  affaii'S,  to  plunge  headlong  into  the  bracing  hath  of  nature. 
We  called  a  boat,  and  let  the  stream  bear  us  away  downwards." 

Imagine,  in  addition  to  this  expressive  picture,  crowds  of 
eager,  solemn,  and  absorbed  devotees  on  their  knees  before  shrines 
in  the  chapel  or  church,  telling  their  bead8,~their  lips  moving, 
and  tears  falling  down  their  cheeks;  gazing  devoutly  on  holy 
pictures;  plantmg  little  burning  tapers  at  the  feet  of  pillmrs,  and 
before  images  and  pictures  of  saint  or  virgin;  and  offering  up  little 
1^8  or  arms,  little  infants,  or  horses  of  wax,  the  subjects  of  their 
present  prayers  for  Iiclp;  and  crowds  of  others  kneeling  on  the 
outsides  of  the  church,  where  some  saint  stands  in  a  niche,  or  even 
before  some  tomb  where  a  saint  or  a  departed  relative  lies, — and  you 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  one  of  these  )>ciit)d»cal  |)ilijrimnges. 
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THE  WANDERING  HANDICRAFTSMEN,  OR  HANDWERK6RURSCHE. 


Not  less  singular  nor  less  conspicuous  tban  the  Stucleivt-Life  of 
Germany,  is  that  of  the  handwcrkabursche,  or  wandering  handi- 
craftsmen. One  of  the  first  things  on  your  arrival  in  the  country 
which  strikes  your  eye,  is  the  number  of  young  men  on  the  roads 
with  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  and  stout  sticks  in  their  hands. 
They  have  a  wayfaring,  but  not  a  mendicant  or  vagabond  look, 
though,  to  your  surprise,  they  wd!  nften,  on  the  approuch  of  your 
carriage,  off  with  their  caps  and  run  along  beside  it,  to  ask  for 
sumething.  Their  looks — frequently  those  uf  mere  boys,  often 
handsome  lads  too,  well  dressed,  though  iu  a  peculiar  pedestrian 
style — and  their  good  and  well-stored  knapsacks,  do  not  fail  to  fill 
yon  with  curiosity,  especially  when,  witliout  the  slightest  aspect  of 
shame  or  of  impudence,  they  solicit  you  for  money,  and  you  learn, 
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on  inquiring,  that  these  are  the  Gcacllcu,  Handwerksbui-sohc,  or 
wandering  journeymen  of  Germany;  that  this  rambling  all  uv ti- 
the country  of  such  numbers  of  these  youngs  men,  in  every  part 
and  evei*y  direction,  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  choice  as  of  neces- 
sity; that,  for  three  or  more  years  after  the  expiration  of  their 
apprenticeship,  they  must  thus  pursue  their  travels,  and  on  their 
return  must  give  evidence  of  havmg  become  perfect  in  their  calling, 
by  making  their  meisterstiiiek,  or  masterpiece,  before  they  can 
obtain  permission  to  enter  on  business  for  themselves. 

The  Gildwesen,  or  existence  of  guilds,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
institutions  of  the  country.  In  the  earliest  ages,  before  the 
Romans  broke  into  and  overran  Germany,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
Europe;  while  the  Germans  lived  in  their  vast  forests,  hunting 
their  plentiful  deer,  aueroehsen,  or  buffaloes,  bison,  boars  and 
bears,  and  fighting  one  tribe  with  another,  they  had  a  sort  of  guilds 
amongst  them.  These  were  termed  WafFenbruderschaften,  or 
brotherships-iu-arms.  The  individual  members  of  tliese  brother- 
ships  were  styled  guild-brotbers  and  oath-brothers,  because  they 
had  united  for  mutual  benefit  and  protection;  and  before  the 
magistrate  were  held  as  security  for  each  other,  aud  were  regarded, 
in  fact,  as  if  they  had  been  but  one  man ;  so  that,  if  any  one  was 
accused  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  the  guilty  person  could  not  be 
fully  eommiitted  on  evidence,  all  were  held  equally  resjiousiblt;  for 
the  deed.  These  guild-brotherships,  called  also  WerijUda  and 
Bergildoy  consisted  only  of  ten  men,  thence  termed  the  ticn  manna 
tola,  or  ten-men-number — whence  our  old  word  tale  for  count; 
bat  these  were  again  comprehended  in  another  community  of  ten 
times  ten,  who  held  their  own  assemblies  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  electing  from  amongi»t  them  a  person,  termed  by  the  Franks, 
Tunginus;  by  the  Longobards,  Sculdais;  and  by  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
Hundredarius.  Hence  this  custom  was  established  by  .Ufrcd  in 
England,  every  county  being  divided  into  hundreds,  for  both  civil 
and  military  purposes.  These  popular  brotherhoods,  or  jurisdic- 
tions, were  again  iucluded,  each  in  a  community  of  ten  times  a 
hundred,  which  made  in  Germany  a  Gau,  or  district. 

As  the  population  witliin  these  bounds  al'terwards  increased, 
still  all  the  freemen,  besides  their  own  private  possessions,  enjoyed 
in  common  many  public  rights,  as  those  of  free  use  of  wood  and 
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water,  of  liuutiug  autl  fowling^  and  riglit  of  way  and  access  to 
whatever  in  auy  of  these  thing^s  they  had  a  claim. 

As  cities  began  to  be  founded,  and  trades  to  spring  up,  the 
national  cuatoms  planted  themselves  in  theui.  They  who  tied  into 
these  towns  to  escape  the  oppressions  of  the  great  feudal  lords, 
who,  in  the  course  of  time,  had  grown  into  something  like  sove- 
reign power  and  severity,  still  found  there  the  possessors  of  the 
ground,  of  tlie  houses  already  erected,  and  of  the  suburban  lands. 
These  claimed  a  marked  superiority  over  the  new-comers,  who,  for 
maintenance,  were  compelled,  though  free,  to  betake  themselves  to 
handicraft  trades,  or  to  menial  service.  These  original  freeholders 
proudly  held  themselves  apart  from  these  less  wealthy  new-comers, 
married  only  amongst  themselves,  and  maintained  by  other  social 
and  mercantile  intercourse^  an  exclusive  connexion  amongst  them- 
selves. They  termed  themselves  the  Gescklrchier,  or  genteel  classes; 
or,  as  these  classes  came  to  be  called  in  England,  the  gentry. 
They  formed  themselves  into  guilds^  and  assumed  the  right  to  elect 
their  Aelterraenacr,  or  Schoppcn,  that  is  their  aldermen;  and  their 
Schuldeis,  or  mayor;  and  to  administer  the  government  of  their 
city,  strictly  forbidding  any  combination  araongRt  the  handicraft 
class,  which  might  endanger  their  self-assumed  pnnleges. 

But  as  the  handicrafts  grew  in  numbers  and  wealth,  they  in 
tmie  set  at  defiance  these  usurpations;  formed  themselves  into 
unions  according  to  their  several  trades,  which  were  again  called 
(jilde,  or  Ziinfte,  or  Innungen.  These,  like  the  primeval  guilds, 
were  for  mutual  protection  and  benefit.  The  separate  guilds  again 
combined  amongst  themselves  for  general  advantage,  and  each 
ziinft  electing  its  own  ziinft-meister,  these  ziinft-meister  in  their 
meetings  elected  a  biirgermcister,  as  the  head  of  all.  Thus 
organized  and  combined,  in  time  the  ziinft-gildc  or  handicruft- 
guilds  came  into  open  strife  with  the  kaufnianns-gilde  or  merchant- 
guilds,  and  contested  with  them  the  government  of  the  city;  in 
which  they  acquired  their  share,  j)roeecding  with  the  other  city 
force  to  w^ar  under  their  own  ziinft  or  trade-banner,  and  their 
members  in  the  fourteenth  century  being  declared  electable  as  city 
councillors. 

These  cities,  bo  early  as  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries^ 
jgaei*ted  and  maintained  their  freedom,  many  of  them  acknow- 
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lodging  no  superior  but  the  emperor,  and  being,  therefore,  called 
Reichst'ddte,  or  cities  of  the  empire,  ua  free  as  any  of  the  surround- 
ing states;  and  others,  though  they  did  not  acquire  this  dignity, 
still  maintained  their  privileges,  and  were  styled  Frcistadte,  or  free 
cities.  These  eities,  amongst  which  the  Uanse  Towns  became  the 
most  famous,  afterwards  entered  into  treaties  and  engagements  for 
their  common  benetit,  that  is,  to  defend  the  common  rights  of 
trade  against  all  usurpers;  to  protect  their  markets,  and  their 
persons  and  goods  in  transit  from  state  to  state;  and  also  their 
handicrafts,  so  that  they  might  have  the  opportunity  of  pi-o- 
eeeding  from  city  to  city,  and  thus  perfecting  themselves  in  their 
peculiar  arts  wherever  those  arta  were  most  ably  and  skilfully  pro- 
secuted. 

They  received  from  the  different  emperors  and  rulers,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  in  retui'n  for  their  essential  aid  in  money  matters, 
in  regard  to  which  these  rulers  were  often  driven  to  desperate 
necessity,  many  privileges,  and  all  their  claims  were  admitted  and 
confirmed.  Thus  it  came  to  be  stipulated  that  no  person  should, 
in  any  city,  be  allowed  to  follow  any  handicraft  calhug,  who  had 
not  conformed  himself  in  alJ  things  to  the  regulations  of  their 
guilds.  He  must  be  duly  apprenticed  to  a  regularly  autliorized 
master  and  member  of  a  guild,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
number,  who  derived  their  privileges  from  the  courts,  and  were 
termed  court-handicrafts  and  free-masters.  The  apprentice,  on 
the  expiration  of  this  term,  must  then  proceed  with  a  certificate 
from  his  guild,  on  his  Wanderschaft,  or  journey,  for  three  or  more 
years,  to  perfect  himself.  His  years  of  apprenticeship  were  termed 
his  Lehrjahre,  or  learning  years;  tliose  of  his  travel,  his  Wander- 
jahre,  or  wandering  years.  On  his  return,  he  must,  if  he  wished  to 
become  a  master,  make  a  chef  d'ouvre,  which  must  be  submitted  to 
the  masters  of  his  guild,  and  only  on  their  approval  of  it,  could  he 
receive  his  freedom,  and  right  to  exercise  his  calling  in  a  free  city. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  both  our  term  journeyman,  for 
an  artizan  working  under  a  master,  and  our  word  masterpiece, 
originate  in  such  customs. 

This  is  the  ancient  and  universal  practice  of  Germany.  In 
England,  as  indeed  in  France  and  Italy,  and  other  countries,  the 
same  system,    drawn   from  the   same  common    source,    formerly 
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existed,  and  yet  exists,  in  our  different  guilds  and  regulations 
regarding  apprenticeships,  and  in  many  towns,  of  taking  up  free- 
dom, as  in  the  city  of  London,  where  a  retailer,  though  his  whole 
stock  docs  not  amount  to  10/,,  must  take  up  hia  freedom  at  nearly 
that  expense,  while  his  next  neighbour,  because  he  is  a  wholesale 
dealer,  though  he  has  100,000/.  worth  of  goods  in  his  warehouse,  is 
not  required  to  do  it.  In  England,  however,  this  ancient  system, 
though  presenting  these  gross  anomalies,  exists  now  but  in  a  frag- 
mentary state ;  in  Germany,  to  the  present  day,  it  continues  in  its 
original  power,  for  the  Germans  are  almost  as  unchangeable  in 
their  habits  as  the  Eastern  nations. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  if,  instead  of  all  these  young  men 
wandering  all  over  the  country  for  the  appointed  term  of  three 
years,  during  which  period  much  time  is  lost  in  the  wandering 
itself,  they  were  sent  direct  to  the  few  cities  where  their  own  craft 
is  most  successfully  pursued,  or  were  taught  enough  of  the  English 
and  French  languages  for  common  purposes,  and  were  sent  at  once 
to  Loudon  or  Paris,  they  would  in  as  many  months  as  tliey  now 
spend  years  learn  three  times  as  much.  They  would  thus  come  at 
one  leap  to  the  fountain-heads  of  that  knowledge  which  they  seek, 
and  there  speedily  make  themselves  masters  of  the  latest  discoveries 
and  improvements.  We  should  then  no  longer  see,  as  we  do  with 
wonder  when  wc  fii-st  come  to  Germany,  the  strange  okl-fashioned 
locks,  door-handles — actually  levers — queer  knives  and  forks,  comical 
pots  and  kitchen  utensils,  odd  old-world  carriages,  lumbering  eil- 
wagous,  80  called,  and  many  other  things  which  throw  us  back 
some  hundreds  of  years  in  the  history  of  mechanical  improvement. 
Their  artists,  indeed,  do  not  pursue  this  method ;  they  sedulously 
seek  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  master-works  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  and  the  effect  is  in  accordance.  But  in  all  else  the  Germans, 
if  left  alone,  will  go  on  to  eternity  in  the  same  track.  They  arc 
like  steam-engines  set  upon  a  line.  They  are  full  of  power,  and 
will  march  on  exerting  it  for  ever  in  one  course,  unless  some  mighty 
influence  from  without  breaks  irresistibly  in  upon  them  and  throws 
them  off  the  ruil;  as  Buonaparte  broke  in,  and  as  steam-power  is 
now  again  breaking  iu,  destined  to  produce  far  more  wonderful 
chjingps  amongst  them  than  did  the  fiery  Corsic^n, 

But  there  are  advantages  derived  frum  this  wandering  system 
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of  the  handicrafts,  which  may  be  said  to  be  far  more  than  a  justiti- 
cation  of  it.  If  much  time  is  lost  to  their  artistical  atlvaoccmt'iU, 
und  if  they  seldom  reach  that  degree  of  cxceHcncc  w  hieh  an  exclu- 
sive direction  of  their  attention  to  the  capitals  of  Europe  would 
bringj  on  the  other  hand^  they  see  more  of  their  own  country  than 
the  same  class  in  any  part  of  the  world  does.  They  wander  at 
public  cost  through  the  various  states  of  iheir  common  country. 
They  sec  the  varieties  of  men  and  manners,  of  cities  and  costumes. 
The  beauties  of  nature  are  brought  under  the  eye  of  all  that  have  a 
feeling  for  them.  They  tread  the  spots  celebrated  in  their  history, 
and  calculated  to  inspire  a  patriotic  sentiment.  They  are  made 
aware  of  the  greatness  and  extent  of  the  fatherland.  Galleries, 
works  of  art,  noble  specimens  of  architecture,  celebrated  ruins,  and 
peculiar  institutions,  are  open  to  their  observation;  and  many  of 
them,  as  we  shall  see,  do  not  neglect  to  avail  themslves  of  these 
privileges,  and  lay  up  for  their  future  lives  a  store  of  the  most 
delightful  recollections  and  subjects  of  conversation.  It  is,  iu  fact, 
in  this  point  of  view,  rather  than  as  a  means  of  perfuctmg  them- 
selves in  their  individual  arts,  that  the  excellence  of  the  system,  iu 
my  opinion,  lies;  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  it  is  attended  with  many  dangers  and  abuses,  as  it  must  be, 
while  it  lets  loose  such  a  swarm  of  raw  and  rude  youths  as  must  of 
necessity  exist  in  this  class,  who,  without  gathering  much  good  for 
themselves,  are  very  capable  of  corrupting  those  that  they  circulate 
amongst.  But  of  this  more  anon;  let  us  now  look  more  minutely 
into  the  constitution  of  this  wandering  system. 

The  handicraft  guilds  are  divided  into  nine  or  ten  different 
kinds;  t.e.  they  consist  of  so  many  different  kinds  of  handicrafts, 
or  are  differently  constituted.  For  instance,  there  are  city  and 
village  handicrafts.  The  city  ones  consist  of  those  who  Ibllow 
the  arts  which  contribute  more  particularly  to  the  elegances  and 
luxuries  of  Ufe;  and  the  village  ones  of  such  as  are  there  ratiier 
tolerated  because  such  must  be  had,  than  regarded  with  admiration 
as  masters  in  their  calling.  Amougi^t  these  are  classed  the  ordinary 
run  of  linen-weavers,  wheelwrights,  cobblers,  tailors,  joiners,  smiths, 
tilen,  bricklayers,  and  potters.  Then  there  are  limited  and  un- 
limited handicrafts.  The  limited  are  those  where,  through  a  privi- 
lege granted  by  the  lord  of  the  country,  only  a  certain  number  of 
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masters  in  eacb  bandicraft  are  allowed  within  its  bounds;  and  no 
one  can  be  there  constituted  a  master  by  the  magistrates,  without 
the  consent  of  the  masters  of  the  guild.  In  the  unlimited,  where 
the  masters  of  the  guild  refuse  to  admit  a  young  man  who  has 
gone  through  his  years  of  probation,  a  magistrate,  on  his  proving 
this,  and  shewing  by  his  masterpiece  that  he  is  entitled  to  it, 
cau  compel  his  admission.  There  are,  again,  close  and  exclusive 
guilds,  which  consist  of  the  artizans  of  fine  and  delicate  crafts. 
Such  are  to  be  found  particularly  in  Niirnberg,  as  those  of  the 
awl-smiths,  blacklcad-pencii  makers,  turners,  coppersmiths,  bell- 
founders,  gold  and  silver  wire-drawers,  etc.  These  neither  send 
out  their  youths  to  study  anywhere  else  nor  receive  the  gesellen 
from  any  other  places,  except  where  the  same  close  guilds  exist; 
and  towards  the  handworkers  of  their  trade,  who  belong  not  to 
these  close  guilds,  observe  none  of  the  usages  of  the  handicraft 
unions. 

They  make,  again,  amongst  themselves  distinctions  into  fine 
and  coarse  trades,  as  amongst  the  workers  in  wood  are  classed  with 
the  latter,  carpenters,  joiners,  coopers,  and  cartwrights;  amongst 
the  workers  in  iron,  smiths;  while  fine  ones  in  wood  arc  turners, 
cabinet-makers,  and  carvers;  in  metals,  spur,  file,  and  locksmiths. 
They  have  further  distinctions  between  the  different  branches  of  a 
handicraft,  be  it  in  works  in  stone,  iron,  gold,  silver,  silk,  wool,  or 
Avhat  else.  So  under  the  head  of  workers  in  leather,  are  the 
tanners,  the  fellmongers,  the  curriers,  saddlers,  the  shoemakers, 
and  the  glovers.  There  are  also  hired  handicrafts  and  retailing 
handicrafts.  The  first  are  such  as  have  no  right  to  sell  their  own 
work,  and  must,  therefore,  serve  a  master.  The  second  class  have 
the  privilege,  if  they  please,  to  work  on  their  own  account,  and  to 
stand  OS  dealei*s  in  the  yearly  fahrs.  There  arc,  again,  simple 
and  conjoint  guilds,  i.e.  guilds  consisting  purely  of  those  of  one 
tnide,  and  guilds  in  which  two  or  more  trades  arc  united.  But 
their  most  essential  distinction,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  comfort  of 
the  gesellen  while  on  their  wandcrschaft,  is  into  geschmkte  and 
ungeschenkte — those  who  give  a  stipulated  allowance  to  these  young 
men,  in  case  they  do  not  find  work  in  any  town.  It  is  a  prevailing 
notion  that  every  guild  without  exception,  by  a  fixed  law,  appoints 
a  regular  sum  to  be  given  to  every  gcscU,  which  is  contributed  by 
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every  master  in  tlic  trade,  in  lach  town  where  he  seeks  work  and 
do€8  not  find  it;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Some  only  do  this; 
others,  again,  do  it  not;  and  there  is  a  third  class,  which,  though 
it  does  not  prescribe  a  fixed  sum,  ordainii  that  something  shall  be 
given,  which  is  done  out  of  the  common  chest.  Where  but  little 
h  given,  it  is  the  custom  of  those  gesellen  who  are  in  work,  to 
contribute  to  assist  those  who  arc  not;  and  where  nothing  is  given, 
the  gesell  on  his  travels  depends  upon  his  own  resources,  and  the 
contributions  of  Ins  brother  workmen  who  are  in  employ. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  tlmt  many  of  these 
young  men  who  have  to  travel,  and  yet  depend  in  a  great  degree 
on  their  resources,  should  be  compelled  sometimes  to  beg;  or  that 
this  being  the  case  with  a  part  of  them,  should  furnish  a  pica  to 
anv  or  all  of  the  rest  to  do  the  same. 

Every  handicraft  has  its  Herhrrfff,  or  inn,  and  here  the  guild 
has  its  chest.  Merc  the  travelling  geaell  resorts,  and  not  only 
find*  his  home  till  he  can  obtain  work,  or  must  proceed  on  his 
journey,  but  here  he  is  sought  for  by  masters  who  want  hands. 
On  his  arrival  he  immediately  announces  himself  to  the  .Tunj;- 
meister,  or  liaiidworks-messcngcr,  who  gives  him  any  information 
that  he  possesses  as  to  those  thnt  need  hands.  He  must  then  go 
round  to  the  masters,  and  where  they  do  not  happen  to  be  in,  the 
Altgesell,  or  oldest  journeyman  m  each  shop,  who  acts  as  foreman, 
gives  him  an  answer. 

In  the  berberge  the  sick  arc  cared  for,  and  there  the  guild  has 
its  meetings.  Every  guild  has  it  guildmaster,  with  a  handworks- 
deputy,  or  assessor,  appointed  by  the  magistracy,  and  other 
aflftistant  masters.  It  has  its  Ladenmcister,  or  treasurer,  and  its 
messenger,  or  Juugmeistcr,  the  latest  admitted  to  the  guild,  who 
gives  notices  of  these  meetings,  and  is  in  attendance  to  execute  the 
commands  of  the  elders.  In  these  mcetinj^s  the  chest  is  opened 
which  contains  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  guild,  its  records, 
accounts,  letters,  etc. ;  and  from  this  circumstance  comes  the 
expression  amongst  the  handworkers,  of  whatever  is  done  at  these 
meetings,  being  done  at  open  chest. 

These  herberges  are  very  curious.  From  the  ceiling  depends 
the  insignia  of  the  trade  to  which  it  belongs.     From  that  of  the 

emakers,  hangs  a  woodeu  boot ;  from  that  of  the  smith,  a  horsc- 
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shoe;  from  tbat  of  the  cooj)ers,  a  small  barrel;  and  so  on»  adorued 
with  various  coloured  ribbons.  In  a  village  hcrberge,  where  the 
various  handicrafts  wse  but  one  house,  the  insignia  of  the  differeut 
trades  are  sii.s|tcnt!ed  over  the  different  tables  where  the  members 
of  the  different  handicrafts  sit. 

The  apprenticeships  vary  in  duration,  from  three  to  six  years; 
the  shorter  periods  being  generyily  compensated  for  by  a  pro- 
portionate premium.  The  general  term  of  the  wauderscliaft  is 
three  years;  but  there  are  handicrafts  in  which  four,  and  rveii 
six  years,  wandering  are  required.  When  a  yimth  has  served  out 
his  apprenticeship,  it  is  necessary  before  he  can  proceed  on  his 
wanderschaft^  that  his  master  should  declare  him  free  at  open  chest, 
that  is,  before  the  assembled  guild.  Formerly,  these  guilds  or 
ziinfts  were  very  .strict  in  their  requiring^  before  an  apprentice 
could  be  entered  on  the  rank  of  gesell.  His  freedom  and  re- 
spectability must  be  proved  by  the  certilicate  of  his  birth ;  and  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  the  guild,  so  far  was  this  carried  that 
illegitimate  children,  and  even  the  legitimate  children  of  shepherds, 
bailiifs,  watchmen,  beadles,  and  of  those  parents  who  had  been  in 
a  house  of  correction,  were  exehulcd.  These  absurd  proscriptions 
have  been  justly  done  away  with. 

The  youth  being  made  free  from  bis  master,  demands  from  the 
guild  a  copy  of  his  birth  and  apprenticeship  certificates,  which  lie 
in  the  chest,  These  must  be  signed  and  scaled  by  the  masters  of 
the  ziinft;  and  besides  this,  if  he  shall  have  worked  there  aa  a 
gesell  some  time  between  the  expiration  of  hia  apprenticeship  and 
bis  setting  out,  must  be  added  a  printed  form  of  testimony  to 
that  effect.  All  these  testimonies  are  generally  copied,  not  upon 
separate  papers,  but  into  a  book  called  the  Wander-book,  which 
it  behoves  him  most  carefully  to  preserve,  as  no  handworker  with- 
out these  documents  will  be  employed  by  any  master. 

If  the  articles  of  the  ziinft  do  not  expressly  require  a  wander- 
schaft  to  be  made,  it  remains  at  the  option  of  the  youths  themselves 
whether  they  will  make  it  or  not ;  but  such  guilds  are  very  few  iu 
number.  There  arc  some,  where  the  gesells  do  not  wander,  but 
must  work  as  such  for  a  fixed  pcriorl,  and  can  remain  for  that  time 
with  the  master  with  whom  they  were  apprenticed.  The  articles  of 
the  guild  declare  expressly  whether  the  gesell  shall  travel  within  hi« 
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own  state  or  beyond  it.  It  is  generally  required  to  go  beyond  it. 
Some  trades,  but  these  are  few,  decree  that  the  gesell,  during  the 
period  of  his  wanderschaft  shall  not  return  home  at  all.  The  sons 
of  masters  in  some  trades  had  the  privilege  cither  of  exeujption 
from  wandering,  or  the  period  was  curtailed  in  duration  for  them ; 
but  this  is  stated  by  Mittermeyer  to  be  now  contrary  to  law. 

So  then  the  gesell  in  freed  by  his  guild;  but  before  he  can  set 
out  be  must  obtain  one  thing  more,  and  that  is,  \m  passport  from 
the  ]>olicc.  In  earlier  times,  tlve  handworkers  and  artists  travelled 
without  a  pass  or  written  document,  and  were  furnished  with  a 
secret  formula,  by  which  they  were  recognised,  called  the  Hand- 
worker's Greeting;  but  the  abuses  to  which  this  led,  especially  in 
unsettled  times,  by  enabling  bad  characters  thus  to  overrun  the 
country,  induced  the  Emperor,  in  1731,  to  issue  an  order  for  the 
whole  of  Germany,  that  no  person  whatever  should  be  allowed  to 
travel  without  a  regular  passjjort.  The  passports  of  this  class, 
therefore,  are  very  strictly  demanded,  in  order  that  the  police  may 
be  able  to  keep  a  sharp  oversight  on  thcra  during  their  whole  term 
of  wandering,  and  so  that  at  any  time  they  may  by  this  means  be 
able  to  tell  where  any  inthvidual  of  them  is.  By  this  means  loo, 
every  youth  may  be  traced  by  his  friends,  and  the  exact  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is,  can  be  ascertained  at  any  given  time. 

Furnished  with  this  wander-book  and  this  passport,  and  joining 
himself  if  possible  with  one  or  two  others,  who  are  setting  out  on 
their  journeys  of  probation  too,  he  mounts  his  knapsack,  and  takes 
leave  of  his  friends.  With  many  warnings  and  good  wishes  and 
much  good  advice  from  father  and  mother,  and  from  those  old 
friends  who,  in  their  day,  have  gone  the  same  wanderschaft,  and 
with  his  heart  full  of  tender  regrets  at  leaving  the  spot  of  birth 
and  youth,  and  of  wonder,  and  expectation  of  what  he  is  to  see  j  of 
the  great  cities,  and  strange  people,  and  curious  customs ;  of  the 
mountains  and  rivers  of  which  he  has  heai-d  so  muth  fr«»m  other 
gesellen,  or  from  his  father  and  friends,  he  sets  forth. 

There  is  a  beautiful  account  in  the  lile  of  Hans  Sachs,  the 
celebrated  shoemaker-poet  of  Niirnberg,  of  his  thus  setting  forth. 

It  is  thus  that  we  see  these  youths  strolling  on  in  groups,  or 
one  by  one,  from  town  to  town,  in  every  part  of  Germany.  A 
leathern  knapsack  on  tht-ir  backs,   under  the  cover  of  which  is 
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generally  ruUcd  a  cape,  to  tlirovv  ovvr  thuir  shoulders  in  rain;  a 
liati  often  covered  with  oilskin  j  in  summer  a  linen  blouse,  bound 
round  the  waist  with  a  belt;  in  the  hand  a  stout  stick,  and  in  the 
uiouth,  or  pccpinj^  out  of  u  pocket,  a  pipe-  The  dignity  of  carry- 
ing a  stick  and  a  pipe  in  public,  or  in  company,  is  one  to  which 
the  youth  only  arrives  on  issuing  out  of  his  apprenticeship,  and 
taking  the  rank  of  a  gescU.  He  has  generally  a  wickcrwork-guarded 
flask  hanging  by  his  side  from  a  cord,  for  brandy  or  wine  in  cold 
weather,  and  for  wine  or  water  in  summer.  At  each  end  of  his 
knapsack  peep  the  soles  of  a  pair  of  boots;  and  he  has  often, 
moreover,  attached  to  his  knapsaekj,  a  pair  of  small  wheels,  by 
which,  when  his  back  is  weary  of  it,  he  can  trail  it  after  him  with 
his  stick.  You  sec  one,  now  and  then,  with  a  long  narrow  sack, 
which,  well  stulfed,  hangs  over  one  shoulder  and  down  his  side, 
like  a  great  horse-collar,  but  this  is  rare;  the  knapsack  is  the 
general  wear. 

The  iravelHng  gescU  is  advised  by  the  experienced  to  carry  tio 
moi'e  articles  with  him  than  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  this  is 
the  most  approved  stock.  Besides  the  clothes  on  his  back,  a 
Sunday  suit,  two  shirts,  two  pair  of  stockings^  a  few  liaudkerehiels 
and  nightcaps,  a  pair  of  scissors,  needles  and  thread,  of  which  he 
will  often  have  need,  and  nmst  learn  the  use  of.  If  these  arc  well 
packed,  he  well,  says  his  adviser,  have  room  also  for  a  few  books, 
especially  a  Bible  and  a  handwork-traveller's  pocket-book.  There 
are  pocket-books  prepared  expressly  for  his  use,  and  excellent  ones 
they  are.  They  contain  rules  for  preserving  his  health;  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  those  cities  where  each  trade  is  pre-eminently  pursued, 
and  where  he  can  best  obtain  his  object;  instructions  as  to  what  is 
demanded  of  him  by  the  police  and  magistracy;  an  exposition  of 
the  constitution  of  the  guilds  or  iunungs;  the  principles  of  his 
native  language,  that  he  may  gradually  improve  himself  in  it; 
advice  in  case  of  illness;  tables  of  the  values  uf  the  various  moneys 
and  of  the  weights  in  different  states;  calculations  of  expenses; 
admirable  tables  of  routes  and  distances  in  every  direction,  not 
only  through  his  own  country,  but  to  the  capitals  of  neighbouring 
kingdoms;  lists  of  the  steamers,  packet-boats,  and  radways,  and 
everything  that  relates  to  eilwagcns  and  other  conveyances,  with 
their  charges;  all  that  respects  sending  and  receiving  of  letters, 
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money,  and  other  ])ackets;  trade  rcgulatious;  a  glossary  of  foreign 
words  that  be  will  be  most  likely  to  fall  in  witb ;  accounts  of  tbe 
principal  buildings,  galleries  of  art,  and  remarkable  objects  in  those 
countries  and  cities  through  which  he  may  go;  prognostics  of 
weather;  and  finally,  miscellaneous  notices  for  entertainment  and 
instruction  in  solitary  hours. 

^VTien  be  arrives  at  a  town  or  village,  he  knows  where  to  find 
his  proper  herberge.  Here  he  finds,  most  probably,  others  of  his 
trade,  and  learns  from  them  or  the  Inndlurd,  who  are  the  masters 
in  the  town.  He  shews  his  waudcr-book  to  the  landlord,  and  that 
becomes  security  for  what  he  may  have  during  his  stay.  He  has 
then  to  present  his  passport  at  the  police-office,  and  go  round  to 
the  masters  to  seek  work»  If  he  find  it,  his  passport  must  lie  at 
the  police-office  till  he  again  has  to  move,  and  it  is  amazing  in  the 
large  cities  the  crowd  of  these  gesellen  that  you  every  day  see  there, 
bringing  their  passports,  or  fetching  them  away  again,  preparatory 
to  their  departure.  At  Vienna  an  officer  used  generally  to  be 
keeping  them  back  from  the  door,  and  only  letting  in  a  portion  of 
the  thronging  mass  from  time  to  time,  as  they  could  be  attended  to. 

In  many  states  they  are  not  allowed  to  cross  the  boundaries, 
although  furnished  with  all  these  requisite  documents,  unless  they 
arc  each  in  possession  of  at  least  two  crowns.  When  driven  ttt 
extremity,  however,  a  number  v(  those  who  travel  together  will 
contrive  by  standing  near  each  other,  to  make  two  crown  pieces 
serve  for  them  all,  by  dexterously  handing  them  from  one  to  another, 
and  thus  in  succession  shewing  the  same  pieces  to  the  officers. 

If  they  do  not  find  any  master  in  the  place  wanting  a  hand, 
they  announce  this  to  the  ziinft-nmstcr,  who  gives  them  a  certificate 
to  that  effect;  and  after  receiving  the  Zehrjiftmmg ,  or  sum  that  is 
allowed  by  the  guild,  they  arc  required  without  delay  of  more  than 
one  day  to  proceed  on  their  journey.  A  gesell  can  receive  no 
pecuniary  assistance,  who  either  will  not  take  work  in  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  had;  who  has  within  three  months  been  there  and 
received  work  or  a  contribution;  who  has  not  the  proper  certificates, 
or  who  has  been  employed  in  the  place  on  this  \nsit. 

If  they  receive  work,  they  must  deliver  up  their  wander-book, 
to  be  kept  in  the  ziinft-chest  till  their  departure.  When  master 
OP  wan  wishes  to  separate,  cither  of  them  must  give  eight  days' 
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uotice.  If  the  man  works  by  the  piece,  he  must  complete  his  piece 
of  work  before  quitting;  if  by  the  week,  he  can  neither  leave  before 
the  Satimhiy  uvcnitig,  nor  be  dismissed  by  his  employer  before, 
without  some  extraordinary  cause;  otherwise,  if  the  master  be  in 
fault,  he  will  be  fined;  if  the  man,  his  unpaid  wages  will  be 
forfeited.  If  the  master  dismiss  the  man,  the  man  may  obtain 
work  again  in  the  place  immediately,  if  another  master  have  a 
vacancy;  if  he  leave  the  master,  he  cannot  go  to  another  in  the 
place  until  he  has  quitted  it  for  at  least  fourteen  days. 

If  a.  geaell  loiter  more  than  a  day  in  a  place,  after  he  has  done 
working,  or  after  he  has  been  round  to  all  the  masters,  and  has 
obtained  no  work,  or  if  he  have  been  found  begging,  he  is  treated  as 
any  other  vagabond;  and  if  his  conduct  have  been  bad,  and  behave 
left  in  debt,  he  is  put  un  what  is  called  the  black  table,  is  reported 
to  the  police,  bia  disgrace  is  sent  on  his  journey  before  him,  and 
no  master  can  employ  luui  without  incurring  a  tine. 

Such  ari!  the  regulutiuns  under  which  this  great  body  of  young 
men,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  urged  on  by  necessity  and 
strict  liniitations,  wanders  from  state  to  state,  and  city  to  city,  for 
three  *>r  more  years.  When  we  consider  what  a  swarm  of  rude 
and  inexperienced  youths,  many  of  them  in  fact  mere  lads,  is  thus 
f*eut  abroad  into  new  scenes,  and  amid  new  temptations,  we  cannot 
think  that  there  is  «me  rule  or  restriction  too  many.  Spite  of  all» 
nuiny  a  wild  scene  of  lighting  Knoien,  as  these  handworkers  are  in 
contempt  called,  with  the  buuers  or  peasants,  is  seen.  Many  a  wild 
drinking  and  dancing  at  wakes  and  merrymakings.  Many  a  trick 
is  played  and  carouse  is  made  by  the  cunning  and  disorderly.  A 
troop  of  the  lazy  and  lewd  will  wander  on  from  place  to  place,  not 
being  over  anxious  to  get  work,  or  if  they  get  it,  soon  giving 
notice  and  going  off  again.  In  the  summer  time  you  sec  them 
singing  and  capering  on  the  highways,  or  in  autumn  making  very 
mcriy  under  one  of  those  fruit  trees  which  grow  by  the  waysides 
from  town  to  town,  and  whose  leaves,  battered  to  the  ground,  give 
evidence  of  their  vigorous  assaults  on  the  ripe  temptations. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  aspiring  and  deserving  these  years 
open  up  a  new  world  uf  knowledge  and  of  life;  to  those  who  have 
u  feeling  for  nature  and  for  art — and  there  are  many  amongst  this 
class — a  world  of  delight.     Imagine  a  youth  who  has  passed  his 
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apprentice  years  in  some  stupid  little  town,  und  under  some  severe 
master;  amid  circnmstaucefi  uud  tempers  which  make  a  house 
worse  than  a  prison,  and  of  which  the  bitterness  is  only  too  sure 
to  fall  on  the  innocent  apprentice — imagine  with  what  dclij^'lit  be 
must  look  forward  to  the  hour  which  shall  set  him  free,  and  spread 
before  him  a  new  existence,  and  new  realms  and  years  of  novelty, 
variety,  more  freedom,  and,  as  he  fondly  hopes,  more  good.  With 
what  a  sense  of  elastic  life  must  he  spring  from  the  doorstead  of 
his  cares  and  oppressions,  and  stretch  the  wings  of  his  spirit  over 
that  wide  and  hope-tinted  space  before  him.  It  was  this  peculiar 
life  which  gave  Goethe  the  idea  of  his  Wilhelm  Meister  in  hia 
'*  Lehrjahre"  and  liis  "Waudcrjulire;"  and  lias  furnished  to  many 
other  German  writers,  topics  and  ideas  that  serve  eminently  to  vary 
their  works.  And  to  those,  even  in  these  humble  classes,  who  have 
souls  which  have  faculties  and  feelings  beyond  the  mere  circle  of 
what  the  Germans  call  their  bread-acicuces— and  to  none  has  the 
beneficent  Creator  entirely  denied  such,  any  more  than  that  he  has 
denied  to  the  dry  heath,  the  common  wayside,  and  the  untrodden 
desert,  beauty  and  the  flowers  whicli  "  blush  unseen"  there — what 
a  period  of  enchantment  and  of  rapidly  expanding  knowledge  does 
this  wanderschaft  become!  In  the  mountains  and  woods  tiirough 
which  their  routes  lead  them,  by  the  noble  rivers  which  flow 
through  their  country,  they  breathe,  us  they  go  from  one  station  to 
another  in  the  summer,  a  soul  of  poetry,  and  revel  in  the  richest 
feelings  of  existence.  What  moments  of  deep  entrancemeut,  what 
dreams  of  fancy  and  of  beauty,  do  some  of  these  humble  wanderers 
enjoy,  as  you  see  tliem  with  their  knapsacks  flung  on  the  flowery 
turf,  and  their  elbows  propped  or  their  heads  cushioned  upon  them, 
as  they  lie  stretched  on  the  green  skirts  of  one  of  their  beautiful 
woods,  and  by  the  swift  waters  of  a  meadow  stream.  To  many  a 
young  wanderer,  who,  but  for  this  ancient  custom,  would  never 
have  issued  from  his  native  town,  as  to  Hans  Sachs,  such  moments 
DO  doubt  there  are,  worth  a  whole  life  of  ordinary  existence. 
Visions  of  the  future  come  before  him  in  the  warmest  colours  of 
anticipated  happiness;  and  sweetest  recollections  of  woods  and 
green  meadows,  and  harvest  scenes  full  of  happy  pcoplcj  and 
mountain  glens,  and  sunshine  and  bright  waters,  and  feelings  in 
mufiical  sympathy  with  ihem  all,  clmg  to  him  thence  to  his  latest 
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days,  making  his  native  laud  as  balluvrcd  to  hiiu  ait  liis  own  hearth 
and  existence. 

If  any  one  think  this  too  poetical  to  be  true,  we  can  only 
advise  hiiu  to  enter  the  dwellings  of  such  men  as  shoemakers, 
saddlers,  or  other  such  handicraft  tradcsnieai,  and  talk  with  them 
and  their  families,  and  he  will  soon  convince  hinisi-!f  to  tlie  con- 
trary. He  Will  find  something  at  once  so  manly  and  so  friendly, 
such  a  domestic  feeling  and  such  u  feeling  of  nature,  as  will  most 
agreeably  snrprise  him.  AVe  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  this 
nature-loving  and  poetical  feeling  which  so  universally  distinguishes 
the  Germans,  even  to  the  comraoaest  class;  which  has  been  by 
means  of  these  wandcriugs  wonderfully  developed  in  the  man,  and 
thence  introduced  into  and  diffused  through  every  member  of  their 
families.  It  is  this  which  sends  them  forth  on  all  Sundays  and 
holidays  in  auch  crowds  into  the  country  to  solitary  wirthshouses 
in  the  woods,  into  the  villages  and  the  hills,  to  smoke  their  pipes 
and  drink  their  coffee  in  orchards  and  garden-arbours,  all  Germany 
over-  It  is  this  which  makes  them  read  Goethe,  Schiller,  Hauff, 
and  such  other  of  their  writers  as  abound  in  and  cherish  this  spirit. 
It  would  have  surprised  many  an  Englishman,  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  a  poor  saddler  but  as  a  man  who  reads  only  his 
newspaper,  and  his  wife  and  daughter  nothing,  to  have  heard  such 
a  family,  into  whose  house  we  only  went  to  get  a  strap  mended 
which  broke  in  passing,  speaking  of  the  delight  with  which  they 
read  such  authors;  to  have  seen  the  glow  of  enthusiastic  plt^asure 
which  kindled  in  the  father's  eyes  as  you  mentioned  places  in  distant 
states  where  he  had  been  in  his  wander-years;  and  to  hear  them 
describe  the  heavenly  pleasiure  it  was  to  them  on  summer  mornings 
to  arise  befurc  the  sun  and  ascend  the  neighbouring  mountains  to 
a  tower  on  their  summit,  and  there  to  see  the  sun  rise — the  wide 
world  below,  the  dear  heavens  above;  and  then  to  take  breakfast 
there  with  some  of  their  friends.  **0h!"  said  the  wife,  ^'it  was 
ganz  himmlieh,  hinimlich  !  —  quite  heavenly,  heavenly!  and  it  waa 
impossible  not  to  feel  a  spirit  of  worship."  The  institutions  and 
education  which  bring  such  a  spirit  and  such  feelings  into  the- 
heart  of  the  burgher  families,  are  not  only  a  domestic  bmt  a  national 
blessing;  and  that  such  spirit  and  feelings  abound  in  this  class  in 
Germany,  yon  will  at  once  discover  when  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  converse  freely  and  kindly  with  its  members. 
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But  to  return: — It  ia  a  genuine  pleaaurc  to  see  the  young  men 
in  such  scenes  as  we  have  spoken  of;  for  there  is  no  fine  scenery 
where  you  do  not  meet  them,  evidently  wandering  as  full  of  admi- 
ration and  silent  delight  as  the  proudest  traveller  in  his  easy 
carriag;e.  There  is  not  an  old  castle  or  a  battle-scene,  famous  for 
its  fine  location  or  its  associations^  where  you  do  not  encounter 
them ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  express  tlic  sympathy  wc  felt  for  two 
such  young  men,  very  interesting  and  modest  in  their  appearance, 
whom  we  crossed  more  than  once  on  our  route  from  Leipsic  to 
Frankfort.  At  Eisenach  they  had  ascended  the  Wartburg,  cele- 
brated as  the  temporary  abode  of  Luther,  when  carried  off  by  his 
friend  the  Elector  of  Saxony  on  his  return  from  Worms,  in  order 
to  secure  him  from  his  enemies:  as  the  earlier  abode  of  the 
Earls  of  Thuriugia,  and  scene  of  a  celebrated  contest  of  the  Minne- 
singers; and  of  late  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  Burschcnachaft. 
The  castle  of  the  Wartburg  is  reached  only  by  an  ascent  of  about 
half  an  hour.  We  met  these  two  youths  ascending,  after  having 
travelled  from  a  distant  town,  as  we  were  descending.  Seeing 
them  again  the  next  day,  on  the  road,  wc  asked  them  how  they  had 
been  pleased  with  the  castle,  and  the  arnjoury  there.  They  replied 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  see  it,  because  the  doorkeeper 
demanded  three  groschen,  about  foui-pence,  and  they  had  only  two 
between  them. 

It  is  the  same  in  cities.  They  visit  galleries  of  art,  public 
works,  museums,  public  gardens,  and  out-of-door  concerts,  wherever 
their  small  means,  or  the  public  liberality  will  admit  them ;  and  if 
they  observe  the  advice  given  them  by  the  editors  of  their  pocket- 
books,  and  keep  a  daily  journal  of  what  they  see,  however  concise, 
they  must  lay  up  a  great  mass  of  information  for  their  future 
use  and  reflection.  By  this  national  institution  an  advantage  is 
bestowed  on  them,  which  the  artizans  of  other  countries  do  not 
enjoy,  and  calculated  to  enlarge  their  minds  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
It  also  affords  the  skilful  and  deserving  many  opportunities  of 
advancing  themselves  with  masters,  whose  favour  they  win,  and  of 
forming  aUiances  with  their  famihes,  which  ensure  their  future 
prosperity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  weariness  and  the  disappointments 
which  sensitive  and  unenterprising  natures  must  encounter  caunut 
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be  trifling.  Long  marches  in  heat  autl  cold,  with  scauty  means, 
when  they  meet  with  but  little  emiiloy,  or  belong  to  penurious 
guilds,  are  sharp  trials  of  patience.  They  have  often  to  put  up  with 
the  most  wretched  lodgings  and  fare,  in  obscure  dorfs;  and  if  they 
fall  ill  there,  far  from  their  native  home  and  frienda,  what  a  melan- 
choly situation .'  If  our  hearts  ache  as  we  walk  through  the 
hospitals  of  large  cities,  which  monks  and  nuns  maintain  from 
public  contributions,  and  act  in  as  nuraes  and  comforters, — where 
nil  is  clean  and  as  cheerful  as  such  places  can  be, — how  much  more 
would  they,  if  we  could  behold  the  wretched  lair,  in  some  wretched 
hamlet,  where  the  gesell,  who  has  fallen  ill  by  the  way,  perhaps 
five  hundred  miles  from  his  friends,  must  lie,  filled  with  sad  long- 
ings towards  his  home  and  his  family  tics,  till  perhaps  death  release 
him.  Well  may  Ilauff  assert  that  many  a  poor  wandering  band- 
worker  cmries  a  heart  more  heavy  than  his  pack- 
In  earlier  times  his  fatigues  and  perils  must  have  been  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  when  there  were  no  roads,  or  very  bad  ones;  when 
the  inns  were  of  the  moat  miserable  kind,  and  the  woods  and  open 
country  were  alike  full  of  plunderers,  from  the  robber-knight  in 
his  castle  to  the  thief  in  the  forest  cave.  Even  now,  if  we  were  to 
take  the  evidence  of  the  Berlin  llandworkcr^a  Pocket-book,  for  the 
present  year,  the  poor  gesell  has  jdenty  of  dangers  to  guard  against. 
"  Alone  to  wander,"  says  he,  "  is  neither  safe  nor  pleasant.  Well 
for  him  who  finds  one  or  two  fellow-travellers.  Yet  join  not  thy- 
self to  any  one.  Seek  to  know  something  of  thy  companions. 
The  more  retiring  thou  art,  the  better  it  will  he  for  thee;  and  a 
little  mistrust  does  no  harm  on  a  journey,  since  thou  canst, 
indeed,  look  into  the  eyes  of  thy  comrades,  but  not  into  their 
hearts.  Therefore,  open  not  too  much  of  thy  circumstances,  or 
thy  plans j  especially  conceal  the  extent  of  thy  money;  and,  how- 
ever much  thou  hast,  make  thyself  seem  ]>oorer  than  thou  really 
art.  Shew  no  more  money  than  is  absolutely  necessary;,  the  poor 
find  compassionate  heai'ts,  but  the  boaster  and  the  well-to-do  raise 
enemies.     Avoid  too  many  fellow-travellers. 

"  Keep  as  much  as  possible  to  the  highways.  Every  side-path, 
every  woodway,  is  dangerous.  Thou  mayest  not  only  diverge 
from  the  right  track,  i£  one  of  thy  companions  do  not  know  it 
exactly,  but  mayest  run  into  danger  of  being  seized  by  robbers,  and 
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be  plunged  into  a  variety  of  troubles.  When  thou  leavcst  thr 
herbergc,  take  care  to  inquire  out  exactly  the  right  way;  note 
down,  in  all  cases,  the  guiding  signs  and  names  of  pluces  on  the 
road;  yet,  even  in  these  inquiries,  be  cautious;  and  when  thou 
observcst  suspicious  characters,  conceal  as  nmch  as  possible  the 
real  direction  of  thy  joui-ney.  When  thoti  losest  thyself  in  the 
woods,  murk  the  bark  of  the  trees.  The  rough  side  is  towards  the 
north;  and  from  that  observation  steer  thy  course.  If  thou 
meetest,  on  the  highway,  other  wanderers,  be  not  too  coutidential 
in  thy  discourse;  dcchne  the  courtesy  of  the  offered  tiask,  and  take 
heed  to  be  the  last  in  the  troop. 

"  Seek  herbergc  in  towns,  when  possible,  rather  than  in  villages, 
and  never,  or  only  under  the  most  urgent  necessity,  in  lonely 
alehouses,  mills,  wood-houses,  and  the  like.  It  is  better  to  turn 
back  again,  or  to  shorten  thy  day's  travel,  when  thou  canst  not 
reach  the  place  thou  hast  intended,  than  rashly  to  run  thyseh'  into 
danger.  Seek  to  avoid  insecure  districtfi,  or  pass  tbeni  only  in  a 
strong  party,  or  early  in  the  morning.  Perhaps  wagoners  may  be 
on  the  way.  Join  thyself  to  them,  and  advance  beyond  them  ooly 
with  the  greatest  circumspection.  Shouldat  thou  be  compelled  to 
pass  the  night  in  snspicious  quarters^  spend  as  little  as  possible; 
avoid  stupifj'ing  drink;  place  thy  knapsack  under  thy  head;  grasp 
thy  stick  in  thy  hand,  and  commit  thyself  to  God  in  earnest  praycr. 
Shouldst  thou  be  attacked,  defend  thyself  manfully,  where  the 
contest  is  not  too  unequal;  where  that  is  the  case,  suiTcnder  thy 
property  to  save  thy  life. 

"  Never,  if  possible  to  avoid  it,  travel  in  winter,  at  least  in  the 
raging  cold  that  we  sometimes  have.  In  snow  storms,  venture 
neither  alone  nor  in  company  on  the  highways.  In  sunmier,  not 
small  are  the  dangers  of  foot-travelling  in  the  heat,  from  sudden 
coolings,  sudden  drinking  of  cold  or  impure  water  from  stagnant 
pools.  Then,  never  lie  down  in  the  woods  to  sleep.  The  ground 
is  generally  damp ;  insects  and  reptiles  may  do  thee  serious  injury, 
or  during  sleep  base  men  may  rob  thee  of  thy  property.  In  public- 
houses  shun  the  feather-beds;  often  have  the  sick  and  the  dying 
Iain  in  them  before  thee,  and  contagion  is  then  almost  inevitable ; 
a  Uttle  clean  straw  is  much  healthier.  But  shouldst  thou,  spite  of 
all  prudent  precautions^  become  ill  on  the  journey,  tamper  not  with 
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any  quackery,  but  seat!  at  once  for  the  best  doctor  the  neighbour- 
hood  affords." 

From  these  solemn  cautions  one  would  imagine  tbat  the  path 
of  the  wandering  gesell  is  beset  with  man  Hold  and  fearful  perils. 
From  our  own  experience  of  travelling  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  over  the  wildest  heaths  and  through  the  deepest 
forests,  we  should,  however,  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  these 
earnest  warnings  are  apt  to  inspire  more  terror  in  some  respects 
than  there  exists  cause  for.  From  the  many  accounts  of  gesellen 
on  their  journeys  being  set  on  by  robbers,  to  be  found  in  the 
literature  of  Germany^  of  which  Ilauff^s  story  of  the  Gasthaus  in 
Spcssart,  is  one  of  the  most  intereiitiug,  no  doubt  such  things  have 
been  frequent  enough.  But  wc  apprehend  now,  setting  aside  the 
ft^ther-bcds  and  the  wretched  quarters  iti  many  common  herbergcs, 
that  the  greatest  perils  lie  in  the  pleasant  wirthshouse,  so  enticing  to 
the  evening  pedestrian,  and  the  bright  eyes  which  glance  from  beneath 
many  a  quaint  bead-dress,  in  dorfs,  aud  fields,  and  cities  on  the 
way.  Many  a  handsome  youth  have  wc  seen  gaily  marching  on, 
with  knapsack  on  back  and  stick  in  hand,  that  would  have  figured 
finely  as  the  hero  of  a  romance,  and  no  doubt  was  the  hero  of 
many,  during  the  chequered  period  of  his  wandcrschaft. 

Long  may  the  jocund  handworker  traverse  the  hills  and  high- 
ways of  his  native  land,  giving  picturesque  variety  to  its  scenes, 
aiul  gaining  knowledge  and  experience  for  his  future  quiet  and 
industrious  burgher  life. 
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The  Stadent-Lifc  of  Germauy  is  one  of  the  most  marked  and 
singular  features  of  the  country.  This  condition  of  social  existence 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  fully  known  to  my  countrymen  by 
a  volume  dedicated  to  its  complete  development,  which  since  I 
came  to  Germany  I  caused  to  be  written  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  1  myiielf  translated  and  introduced  to  the  British  public. 
This  volume  has,  I  hear,  been  smartly  attacked  and  severely 
handled  by  the  critics.  On  what  grounds  I  know  not,  for  I  never 
read  such  attacks;  but  this  I  know,  that  my  intentions  in  intro- 
ducing the  volume  to  my  countrymen  were  of  the  most  friendly 
kind.  I  hoped  to  lay  before  them  somethini^  new  und  curious. 
Something  which  would  not  only  finish  tin  agreeable  passing 
entertainment,  but  which,  as  connected  with  a  country  that  has  the 
reputation  of  zealously  leading  the  way  in  education,  and  where  so 
many  English  youths  conscqucutly  are  sent,  would  cuable  parents 
to  see  the  dangers  as  well  as  the  advantages  that  would  here 
neccssHrily  await  their  children.  I  hoped  too,  by  the  careful 
translation  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Student  Songs  with  the 


accfjuipanyiDg  Music,  tu  afl'ord  to  the  lovcn  of  music  a 
treat  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

From  a  wide  survey  of  the  Universities  of  Germany  siDOC 
translated  that  work,  I  am  only  the  more  persuaded  that  it 
a  fair,  if  perhaps  somewhat  too  poetie^l  a  statement.     And  mj 
opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  Germans  themselves,  who  are  the 
be^t  judges,  that  the  volume  is  not  only  in  itself  the  most  compkU 
and  accurate  exposition  of  its  subject  extant,  and  therefore  a  ti 
curious  and  amusing  subject  of  contemplation,  but  also  a  valual 
addition  to  our  literature;  giving  us  new  views  into  human  natai 
and  making  us  hetter  acquainted  with  the  youthful  part  of 
population  of  a  great  country,  from  which  we  draw  our  com: 
ancestry,  and  with  which  tl;c  advancing  arts  and  knowledge  of 
present  time  must  bring  us  yearly  into  closer  connexion. 

Referring,  therefore,  those  who  would  acquaint  themselves  wii 
the  character  of  this  f>ortion  of  the  German  population  to  this 
volume,  where  all  their  habits  and  practices  are  so  fully  developed, 
I  shall  here  content  myself  with  describing  one  of  their  maay 
beautiful  ceremonies,  as  seen  by  myself;  and  only  adding  that 
amid  all  their  follies  and  whims,  great  and  true  fame  have  the 
Students  won  on  many  occasions.  To  their  honour  it  must  be 
said,  that  in  all  cases  they  have  stood  for  the  liberty  of  person  and 
conscience.  In  all  the  great  eras  of  reformation,  or  emancipatioa, 
they  have  been  the  foremost  to  hail  and  defend  the  truth. 
John  Huas  raised  the  flame  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
Bohemia,  the  students  of  Prague,  which  then  boasted  of 
thousand,  rushed  its  earliest  champions  into  the  field,  and 
of  them  were  amongst  the  first  who  laid  their  heads  on  the  bl( 
in  the  cause.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  AVar,  when  Austria  and  the 
Jeaaits  resolved  to  root  Protestantism  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
did  it  in  the  most  systematic  and  horrible  course  of  butchery 
record,  the  students  stood  forth  bravely  on  the  right  side; 
the  appearance  of  one  of  them  as  a  leader,  known  only  as  " 
Unknown  Student,"  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  rommi 
passages  of  that  war. 

When  Luther  disputed  with  the  Pope's  legate  at  Leipaic,  they 
crowded  round  and  applauded.  When  he  burnt  the  Papal  bull 
before  the  gates  of  Wittemberg,  it  was  the  students  wh 
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r^r  the  pile,  thronged  round  the  bold  Reformer,  and  defied 
his  enemies.  When  Buonaparte  had  laid  Eiiro|ie  at  his  feet,  they 
were  amongst  the  first  to  arouse  the  indignant  population,  and  with 
the  people  fighting  hand  to  hand  before  the  gates  of  Leipsic,  over- 
whelmed him  in  the  Battle  of  the  Nations.  While  therefore,  seeing, 
after  a  long  sojourn  amongst  them,  and  observation  of  tliem  in 
many  of  their  college  towns,  much  which  would  admit  of  improve- 
ment and  reform,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  visit  with  a 
furious  severity  the  practices  which  differ  from  our  own,  but  see  in 
their  noble  qualities  enough  to  cover  a  raultidudc  of  sins.  Their 
grand  and  distinguishing  trait,  ia  a  love  of  freedom  and  of  their 
country;  and  they  who  have  had  opportunity  to  cxpcricuce  their 
friendly  disposition,  and  their  genuine  courtesy,  spite  of  their  often 
rough  and  wild  exterior,  will  witness  with  a  strong  sympathy, — 

A  student's  funeral. 

On  the  22d  of  July  1840,  1  witnessed,  in  Heidelberg,  one 
of  these  most  singular  and  striking  ceremonies.  The  deceased 
was  a  young  man  from  Hamburgh,  who  died  of  consump- 
tion; and  the  general  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow 
stadenta  was  testified  by  the  mode  in  which  they  celebrated  his 
obseqtiies.  When  it  is  intended  to  shew  more  than  ordinal^  respect 
for  a  deceased  fellow  student,  his  funeral  is  conducted  by  torch- 
light, and  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  students  attend.  This  was 
said  to  be  a  most  excellent  young  man,  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  his  decease  in  no  trifling  degree  affecting. 

It  was  not  till  three  weeks  before  his  death,  that  his  complaint 
had  assumed  a  decidedly  dangerous  character.  Intelligence  of  this 
was  sent  to  his  parents.  They  were  very  old  and  infirm,  and  thdr 
eldest  son  was  requested  to  go  and  see  his  brother.  This  son, 
however,  was  a  merchant  of  very  extensive  transactions,  and  too 
much  involved  in  pressing  engagements  to  permit  him  immediately 
to  leave  home.  His  journey  was  deferred  from  day  to  day,  and  thus 
the  young  man,  going  off  more  rapitliy  than  was  expected,  never  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  either  his  parents  or  his  brother.  Great 
sympathy  had  however  been  excited  for  him  in  the  minds  of  his 
fellow  students,  and  especially  of  those  from  his  native  city,  and  it 
i»  one  of  the  redeeming  features  of  the  character  of  these  young 
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men,  that  they  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  kindness  to  each  other 
in  illness. 

Bells  were  tolling  from  various  clmrches,  and  the  procession 
was  proceeding  through  tlie  principal  street  to  the  lodgings  of 
the  deceased,  as  we  went  into  the  city  about  eight  o'clock.  "We 
were  at  too  grent  a  distance  to  see  more  than  a  crowd  and  the 
torches;  but  on  reaching  the  house,  the  scene  was  singulai'  to  an 
English  eye,  and  deeply  interesting.  The  main  pai*t  of  the  pro- 
cession had  halted  at  the  difstance  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards, 
where  they  had  extinguished  their  torches.  Before  this  hoasc 
stood  a  sort  of  low  covered  car,  or  wagon,  with  six  biack  borsca ; 
the  four  first,  in  German  fasfiion,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  wheelers,  and  having,  as  usual,  traces  of 
ropes,  but  m  this  case  black  ones.  The  ear  which,  unlike  our 
English  hearses,  was  not  boarded  up  top  and  sides,  but  appeared 
merely  covered  with  an  awning  supported  by  bows  of  wood,  had 
laid  upon  it  u  plain  pall  of  black  velvet, — and  upon  the  pall,  three 
garlands  of  leaves  and  flowers.  The  outer  garlands  seemed  to  be 
composed  entirely  of  laurels^  and  occupied  the  whole  outer  portion 
of  the  pall,  with  the  exccjition  of  a  broad  margin.  Within  that 
was  another,  which  appeared  composed  of  roses  and  lUiesj  and 
then  a  central  one,  of  flowers  also.  This  inner  garland,  which  was 
very  beautiful,  was  said  to  be  the  work  and  gift  of  a  female  hand. 
Within  it  lay  his  cap,  his  gloves,  and  sword.  One  wondered  that 
the  sword  should  be  there,  and  the  books  not ;  and  bad  one  in- 
clined to  be  critical  on  such  an  occasion,  we  should  have  asked 
why  not  as  well  as  the  sword,  the  pipe,  the  beer-glass,  the  stick, 
and  the  spectacles  ?  The  sword,  except  as  denoting  the  character 
of  the  students  for  duelling,  was  a  singular  appendage  for  a  student, 
but,  without  being  too  critical,  the  whole  cflect  was  rich  and 
beautiful. 

The  garlands  of  laurel  and  splendid  flowers  were  bo  dispersed 
as  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  pall  with  a  mass  of 
rich  and  mosaic  beauty,  which  was  made  visible  to  the  crowd  of 
spectators  by  a  light  set  upon  it,  as  well  as  by  the  flare  of  a  cresset- 
fire,  which  was  burning  before  the  house,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  little  street.  Behind  the  car  stood  two  rows  of  about  twenty 
torch-bearers  each,  but  with  their  torches  also  e.xtingiiished.    These 
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men  were  not  students,  but  hired  attendants,  probably  the  boot- 
cleaners  of  the  students,  called  by  them  boot- foxes.  Many  of 
tlicrn  were  of  considerable  age. 

In  this  manner  stood  the  car  and  its  attendants  before  the 
house  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  houFj  when  the  coffin,  also  richly 
covered  with  black  velvet,  and  white  ornameDtal  work  of  silver- 
plated  nails  and  shields,  was  put  into  the  car,  the  light  was  re- 
moved from  the  top,  and  the  attendants,  hghting  their  torches  at 
the  funereal  lire  in  the  cresset,  communicated  light  from  one  to 
another  down  the  line.  The  pall-bcarcrs,  who  were  young  students 
from  the  native  town  or  neighbourhood  of  the  deceased,  took  their 
places  on  each  side  of  the  car,  dressed  in  court  dresses,  with  their 
swords,  and  wearing  white  scarfs.  The  mutes,  with  staves  of 
black,  ornamented  with  bunches  of  white  crape,  walked  on  each 
side;  the  band  struck  up  a  mournful  fiinera!  strain,  and  the  pro- 
cession moved  on.  The  band,  a  military  one  from  j\lannheim,  a 
full  and  very  superior  one,  preceded  the  car,  the  musicians  being 
clothed  also  in  black.  Immediately  behind,  came  the  chicf- 
raoumera,  young  students  iu  full  dresses,  with  white  neckcloths, 
and  white  gloves.  These  carried  no  torches,  but  on  each  side  of 
them  walked  the  hired  torch -bearers.  Then  followed  the  main 
and  almost  innumerable  train  of  students,  in  their  usual  costume 
of  frock-coats  and  caps,  headed  by  two  professors  in  their  college 
gowns  and  caps.  Several  gendarmes  were  to  be  seen  marching 
between  the  lines  of  the  students,  in  their  green  uniforms,  and 
here  and  there  the  senior  or  head  of  a  chore,  or  a  marshal  in 
hia  cocked  hat*  long-tailed  blue  coat,  white  breeches  and  jack- 

ts,  having  his  hat  trimmed  with  white  crape  or  ribbon,  and 
f  wearing  a  long  white  scarf  over  his  shoulder. 

The  processioOj  taking  a  eii'cuit,  came  along  the  main  street 
for  a  considerable  part  of  its  length,  where,  of  course,  a  dense 
crowd  was  collected,  and  every  window  in  the  upper  rooms  thronged 
with  spectators.  The  students  were  about  seven  hundred,  and  it 
ia  probable  that  the  greater  part  followed,  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  street,  as  far  as  it  could  be  seen  both  ways,  was  occupied  by 
their  two  lines  of  torches,  and  they  continued  passing  for  some 
time.  The  whole  procession  could  not  be  much  less  in  length  than 
half  a  mile.     Tlic  elleet  Mas  singular  and  impressive.     The  crowds 
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were  silent  and  respectful,  and  though  you  saw  numbers  of  students 
in  the  latter  portion  of  the  line,  unable  to  restrain  entirely  their 
customary  exuberance  of  spirits^  smiling  significantly  here  and 
there  at  spectators,  and  holding  their  torches  as  they  went  along 
towards  any  groups  where  there  appeared  any  pretty  girls,  so  as 
to  light  them  up  conspicuously,  yet,  on  the  whole,  nothing  could 
be  more  solemn  and  decorous.  The  procession  passed  on  to  the 
church  near  the  end  of  the  city,  where  the  students  are  generally 
buried,  when  the  clergyman  performed  the  customar)'  service,  and 
then  a  student  pronounced  an  oration  over  their  departed  com- 
panion. 

Tlie  service  being  over,  the  procession  then  returned  by  the 
main  street  to  the  Jluseiun  Platz.  There  we  had  secured  windows 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  Museum,  and  saw  with  wonder  the  scene 
which  ensued.  Here  in  this  square,  where  the  University  stands, 
they  burn  and  extinguish  the  funeral  torches.  There  is  something 
very  apropos,  and  significant  in  this.  There,  where  the  youth 
came  to  hght  up  the  flame  of  a  life's  knowledge,  they  light  up  the 
last  flame  of  his  obsequies;  there,  where  his  hght  has  gone  out 
aud  departed  for  ever,  they  extinguish  the  wasted  torches  of  his 
funeral,  and  mark  by  an  expressive  act,  that  his  career  on  earth  is 
eternally  closed. 

As  we  stood  at  the  window  of  the  Museum,  we  could  see  above 
the  houses  the  light  in  the  air  over  the  spot  where  they  were 
committing  his  mortal  remains  to  the  earth.  Anon,  the  light 
moved,  it  became  like  a  streaming  lustrous  cloud  above  the  roofs 
in  the  direction  of  the  High-street.  The  sound  of  the  music 
became  audible,  and  presently  the  first  torches  came  flaring  through 
the  darkness,  round  the  corner,  from  the  street  into  the  square. 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  strange  and  wild  effect  of  this  scene. 
The  procession,  wliicli  had  gone  towards  the  church  slowly,  now 
returned  at  a  quick  pace;  the  music,  which  had  been  dolorous  and 
complaining,  was  now  gay  and  triumphuat.  The  baud  was  play- 
ing a  martial  aud  resounding  air ;  the  students  in  a  wild  troop, 
three  abreast,  came  rushing  on,  wbii-liug  round  and  round  their 
torches,  and  shaking  them  above  their  heads,  like  so  many  wild 
Bacchanalians,  and  crowds  of  boys  and  young  men  ran  on  each 
side,  amid  the  mingled  flare  aud  smoke,  and  gloom,  some  of  them 
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having  snatcbed  wp  fallen  and  nearly  burnt-out  torchc»|  and  whirl- 
inir  tlicm  fiercely  about  as  ihey  ran. 

The  band  halted  heibre  the  door  of  the  Museum,  and  con- 
tinued playing  while  the  students  formed  themselves  into  a  large 
circle  in  the  square.  The  first,  as  he  took  his  place,  flung  his 
blazing  torch  to  some  distance  on  the  ground,  and  e\ery  one  as  he 
arrived  did  the  same.  This  became  the  centre  of  the  ring,  round 
which  the  whole  train  arranged  itself;  and  as  the  young  men  came 
near  its  bounds,  they  tossed  up  their  torches  into  the  air,  which 
came  whirling  and  flaming  down  from  a  huudrcd  places  into  the 
area  of  the  circle.  The  scene  was  most  wild  and  strange.  The 
gathering  ring  of  densely-standing  figures,  all  in  the  Burschen 
costume;  the  lights  tossing,  and  spinning,  and  falling  through 
the  air;  the  hundreds  of  them  lying  and  blazing  on  the  gi-ound; 
while  others,  flying  errant,  dropped  into  the  thickest  masses  of  the 
spectators,  and  were  again  snatched  up,  and  again  sent  aloft,  and 
through  all  this  the  band  playing  in  a  consonant  thunder  and 
jrendiug  strain  of  exulting  music. 

In  going,  they  had  mounied  the  loss  of  a  friend  and  fellow 
mortal  cut  otf  in  the  early  hopes  of  youth;  they  had  now  paid  the 
last  acts  of  humanity,  and  rejoiced  only  in  the  advent  of  ttie  departed 
to  a  second  and  more  glorious  life.  This  rejoicing  music  after  a 
military,  and  as  in  this  case  of  an  academical,  funeral,  is  like  a 
recognition  of  the  immortality  of  man.  It  is  like,  and  no  doubt  is 
intended  to  be,  a  vivid  exultation  in  the  resurrection,  and  a  figurative 
declaration  of  the  great  truth,  that,  as  all  has  been  done  for  the 
departed  which  could  tend  to  keep  him  longer  with  us,  or  to 
smooth  his  passage  to  eternity;  that,  as  all  duties  which  nature 
and  friendship  require,  were  now  pirforraed  towards  him,  regrets 
are  vain;  he  needs  none;  and,  as  to  us,  they  are  worse  than  useless; 
wc  leave  him  to  his  felicity,  and  return  to  the  duties  and  the  social 
gladness  of  the  earth. 

When  the  circle  was  complete,  and  all  the  torches  had  been  flung 
down,  the  marschals  and  the  police  were  seen  walking  about  in  it. 
The  scattered  torches  \vere  thrown  together  till  they  formed  one 
blazing  heap,  wliidi  ilhtminatcd  with  its  red  hght  tbe  whole  walls 
and  windows  of  the  square,  and  sent  up  a  rolling  column  of  pitchy 
smoke,  that  hung  like  a  sable  canopy  above  the  crowds.     At  onee 
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the  band  ceased  playing;  there  wus  a  pause  of  deep  silence,  and  then 
the  whole  circle  of  studeotSj  as  they  stood  round  the  flames,  burst 
forth  iuto  a  funeral  soug,  which,  unexpected  as  it  was,  and  sudden 
and  solemn  as  was  the  strain,  startled  and  thrilled  beyond  descrip- 
tion. The  deep  red  light  ilung  upon  the  circle;  the  dark  ^-oups 
behind;  the  miirschals  and  seniors  standing  with  drawn  swords; 
the  blazing  pile  in  the  centre,  and  the  sound  of  that  funeral  hymn 
sung  by  hundreds  of  deep  and  manly  voices,  like  the  sound  as  of 
the  sea  itself, — was  altogether  so  wild,  so  novel,  and  strange,  that 
it  is  nut  tu  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  not  w^itnessed  the  like, 
nor  forgotten  by  those  who  have.  The  song  was  that  sung  <jn  all 
such  occasions,  the  hymn  for  the  maintenance  of  their  academical 
liberty.  As  it  closed,  oticof  the  seniors  stood  forward,  and  wielded 
his  sword  as  in  defiance.  The  rest  ruBhed  together,  and  with  wild 
cries  clashing  their  swords  above  their  heads,  there  was  a  shout — 
"  Quench  the  tire!'^  and  the  whole  of  the  students  at  once  dispersed. 
Tile  crowds  then  closed  round  it;  water  was  thrown  on  the  tiaiuea; 
the  dense  black  column  of  smoke  changed  into  a  white  one,  and 
the  whole  was  over. 

it  is  very  rare  that  a  Mineral  of  this  kind  is  conducted  on  so 
extensive  and  exjiensive  a  scale.  For  five  years  there  had  been 
nothing  besides  of  the  kind  iu  Heidelberg,  except  that  of  a  pro- 
fessor* about  six  months  before  this.  He  was  iu  high  estcuni 
amongst  the  students  for  his  learning  and  personal  worth;  and  at 
the  time  of  this  youth's  funeral,  they  were  still  wearing  in  their 
caps  a  little  coloured  knot,  or  badge,  in  memory  of  him. 

It  was  curious  to  hear  the  connnents  of  a  young  Kuglishnian 
on  this  fuueral,  who  happened  to  go  to  the  same  house  as  we  did, 
did,  to  sec  the  procession  pass.  There  is,  as  is  well  known,  a 
certain  and  numerous  class  of  the  English,  who  have  made  theni- 
sdvea  very  ridiculous,  and  very  disgusting  in  Germany,  as  in  most 
other  countries  on  the  Coutiuent.  These  are  people  with  more 
money  than  anything  else,  besides  folly;  of  whom  we  find  plenty  at 
home,  and  whom  it  would  be  much  to  the  honour  of  England  if 
they  could  be  persuaded  to  stay  at  home,  and  figure  away  there  at 
the  congenial  scenes  so  plentifully  open  to  them ;  as  races,  clubs, 
theatres,  gambling-houses,  hells;  drinking,  smoking,  and  other 
resorts  of  dissipation ;  and  money  squanderingj  galloping,  larking. 
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Waterfording,  rowing,  and  rowing  expeditious.  But  these  people 
must  ramble  everywhere,  as  far  as  money  will  cany  them,  to 
make  all  the  world  as  well  acquainted  with  the  numerous  family 
of  fools  which  the  wealth,  and  niiserahle,  mischievous  education 
of  certain  classes  of  England  produce,  as  we  are  at  home.  Many 
of  them  with  some  sbowy  accomplishments  and  no  sound  sense  j 
some  of  them  even  having  that  air  of  elegance  which  covers 
no  valuable  quality, — elegance  without  intellectuality;  but  the  far 
greater  part  without  even  these  superficial  refinements;  people  at 
whom  yon  wonder  why  they  go  abroad  at  all,  except  that  it  afi"orda 
them  a  wider  field  for  the  display  of  that  folly  which  has  become 
familiar,  and  therefore  has  ceased  to  be  noticeable  and  piquant  at 
home. 

These  people  are  to  be  seen  all  over  the  Continent.  In  Ger- 
many, the  Rbine  towns  are  the  most  infested  by  them,  and  by 
a  much  inferior  class,  those  who  have  scraped  money  together 
in  the  dens  and  alleys  of  London,  and,  with  no  pretension  to 
gentility,  there  think  to  act  the  gentry,  and  become  the  worst 
apes  of  what  is,  though  bad,  by  means  of  a  higher  education, 
above  them.  They  associate  with  a  nondescript  race,  to  be  found 
in  these  towns,  half  English  and  half  German — the  worst  class 
of  all,  having  the  follies  and  vices  of  both  nations,  without  their 
sense  and  virtues.  The  squabbles,  the  heart-hurniugs,  the  ever- 
Uitting  feuds  and  absurdities  of  this  mongrel  tribe,  are  most 
ridiculous,  but  painful  to  those  who  regard  the  honour  of  their 
country.  The  pure  and  respectable  Germans  act  the  exclusives, 
and  carefully  shun  them;  and  the  respectable  English  either 
keep  themselves  quiet,  associating  with  the  quiet  Germans,  or 
soon  fly  to  the  capitals,  where  not  only  a  higher  grade  of 
English  live,  but  where  galleries  and  works  of  art  are  open  to 
them. 

One  of  the  more  aristocratic  class,  however,  of  those  here 
alluded  to,  was  this  young  man.  He  had  the  appearance  of 
a  gentleman;  was  tall,  good-looking,  and  was  very  polite;  but 
his  conversation  was  so  interlarded  with  oaths  and  slang  terms, 
and  ornamented  with  "By  Jove!"  "By  George  I"  and  "The 
Devil  \"  that  it  was  easy  to  see  what  school  he  had  been  brought 
lip  in. 
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Thia  was  the  style  in  whicb  he  ran  on  as  the  procession  passed. 
"  What  a  grand  squad  are  these  German  students  I  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  low-bred  set !  IJy  Jove  I  and  ever  so  many  of  them 
are  nobles  !  and  some  are  military  I     What  an  aristocracy!     Look 

there,  at  that  great  lounging  fellow  with  the sandy  mus- 

tachios  I  That's  a  Count !  By  George,  I  wonder  what  he'd  count 
for  in  England  !  See  !  there's  another  sweet  tulip  !  that  cove  with 
the  mop  of  a  flambeau  that  he  is  snuffing  against  an  old  woman's 
noac — that's  a  Graf,  or  some  devil  of  a  thing  I  Look  how  the 
fellow  slinks  along.  By  Jove  !  our  English  aristocracy  for  me 
after  all  [ 

"  I  was  at  the  swimming-bath  to-day.  I  always  take  a  bath 
directbj  after  dinner ;  and  there  came  a  posse  of  these  great  hairy 
fellows,  with  a  lot  of  hounds,  and  in  they  jumped  with  their 
clothes  on,  and  dogs  after  them  ;  and  out  they  got,  and  walked 

off  up  the  street  like  so  many drowned  rats !     I  went  to 

Olcbull's  concert  t'other  night.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  place  I 
The  floor  was  broken,  and  I  just  escaped  without  a  broken  leg, 
and  that  was  alL  And  what  walls  !  as  dirty  and  black  as  Holborn 
Hill  of  a  rainy  day.  And  what  a  set  of  low-hved  scoundrels 
looking  on  !  I  was  glad  I  didn't  take  ray  wife  with  me.  One 
could  not  think  of  taking  one*s  wife  to  such  a  place,  you  know. 

"But  what  a  devil  of  a  thing  they  arc  making  of  this  funeral ! 
Pretty  swads  these  are  with  their  torches  !     By  Jingo,  when  my 

brother  died,  my  father — he  was  Colonel  of  the  -— — mihtia 

then — determined  lo  do  the  thing  in  this  style.  The  church 
where  my  brother  had  to  be  buried  was  eight  miles  off,  and  all  this 
kind  of  thing;  torches,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  the  whole 
way  was  laid  down  with  mattirig.  It  cost  a  dt-vil  of  a  smu  I 
can  tell  you.  IJy  Jingo!  eight  thousand  pounds,  and  eight 
hundred  people  at  it !  TItis  fellow,  I  understand,  was  a  precious 
chuck  to  make  all  this  to  do  about.  He  drank  himself  to  death, 
they  tell  me;  drank  like  a  very  devil  of  a  fish.  He'd  have  clapped 
his  ugly  mug  at  the  bridge  and  sucked  up  the  Neckar  if  it  had 
been  beer.  That  was  one  of  the  amiable  qualities  for  which  his 
cronies  are  making  all  this  larum  over  him; — t'other  was  fighting. 
He  WH8  the  devil  of  a  fighter,  they  say.     But  lord !  what  fighting 
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is  theirs!  Did  you  ever  see  it?  Up  to  the  neck  in  leather;  and  if 
they  scratch  their  leather  cravat,  it's  a  finish.  I  asked  a  fellow 
to-day  how  many  got  kUled  in  a  year?  He  said,  "0!  they  never 
kill  one  another!  never  such  a  thing  has  happened  for  years/' 
By  Jingo!  but  I  should  like  to  have  a  turn  or  two  with  them. 
I'd  bore  their  jackets  for  them  in  a  ji£fy!  I'd  give  'em  their 
bellyful  of  fighting  in  a  crack!" 

Such  was  the  running  commentary  of  our  English  traveller, 
from  which  as  soon  as  possible  we  ran  away,  to  witness  that 
striking  conclusion  of  the  funeral  already  described. 
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Danube,  tlie  Elbe,  or  the  Ncrkar;  and  the  walls  and  approaches 
are  richly  decorated  with  £:arland8  and  wreaths.  Traces  of  such  a 
festival  we  found  in  the  court  of  Auerbach  Castle,  on  the  Berg- 
strasse,  where  the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt  had  been  kept.  The  rural  rost nun  of  moss 
and  stones  yet  remained,  from  whiu-h  the  artiiy-rhapUiin  had 
delivered  an  oration.  The  wreaths  of  oak  leaves  on  the  walls^ 
each  of  which  enclosed  the  tmine  and  date  of  a  battle  in  which 
the  Duke  had  been  eng:agedj  some  of  which,  by  the  bye,  must 
have  been  fou^rht  ag:ainst  the  Fathcrlandj  under  the  banners  of 
Napoleon,  still  hung  there  too. 

On  private  birth-days,  such  frarlands  arc  as  much  in  use. 
Birth -days  are  kept  more  ceremoniously  than  with  us.  Your 
friends  come  in  to  congratulate  you;  and  at  dinner  your  health  is 
drunk  with  a  great  touching  of  glasses.  On  the  wall  hangs  a 
lyre,  formed  of  wood  or  other  material,  covered  with  moss,  and 
adorned  with  leaves  and  dowers.  This  is  kept  from  year  to  year, 
many  of  the  flowers  being  everlastings.  On  the  table,  round  its 
central  ornament  of  sugar-work,  a  temple  generally,  with  a  figure 
or  device  bearing  an  appropriate  sentiment,  burn  as  many  little 
wax-lights  as  the  years  at  which  the  person  has  arrived.  You  see 
this  love  of  the  poetical  carried  into  all  occasions  of  social  pleasure. 
In  England,  wc  read  of  wreaths  and  garlands,  but  seldom  see 
them.  In  Germany,  the  bridal  and  the  funeral  garlands  are  still 
no  fictions.  The  bride  wears,  and  goes  to  church  in  the  Braut- 
kranz,  or  bridal  garland,  even  the  poorest;  and  the  funeral  car 
is  richly  adorned  with  wreaths  of  leaves  and  flowers.  On  their 
graves  are,  again,  hung  wreaths,  as  in  the  old  times  of  England; 
and  there  grow  roses  and  carnations,  and  other  flowers  and  shrubs, 
making  the  region  of  decay  lovely.  There  is  also,  at  balls  and 
dancing  parties,  a  great  presentation  of  little  bouquets;  and 
at  the  tables  d'hote,  boys  or  girls  come  round  and  oflFer  you 
bouquets;  and  will,  if  required,  bring  them  to  j'our  house  through 
the  whole  year. 

But  on  no  occasion  docs  tlie  sentiment  and  domestic  character 
of  the  Germans  shew  itself  so  strongly  in  this  respect,  as  at  Christ- 
mas. This  is  expressly  a  family  festival.  In  England  it  used  to 
be  so  in  the  olden  times,  but  now  it  is  more  a  festival  of  friends. 
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We  have  in  many  places  still  our  waits  and  carol-parties.  Parties 
meet  at  great  houses  in  the  country;  friends  exchange  visits; 
dinner  and  dancing  parties  arc  made;  and  there  is  great  jollity, 
eating  of  inincepies  and  roast-beef,  drinking  of  wine,  and  still,  in 
some  old  houses  and  rural  districts,  the  burning  of  the  yule-block. 
But  in  most  of  these  pleasures  the  more  adult  personages  arc 
chiefly  considered.  The  children  arc,  in  a  great  measure,  excluded 
from  thcni.  The  parents  and  elder  brothers  and  sisters  are  going 
out  to  dine,  or  to  evening  parties,  or  are  busy  receiving  their 
friends  to  such  at  home.  The  children  get  mincepies,  but  make 
little  or  no  part  of  the  festivities.  This  is  quite  the  reverse  of  the 
German  custom.  There,  Christmas -eve  la  the  great  family  festival, 
to  which  all,  old  and  young  alike,  look  forward  with  intense 
deligbt.  It  is  strictly  a  domestic  and  home  festival.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  time  of  being  visited  and  visiting  as  a  time  in  which  every 
family  draws  round  its  stove  and  celebrates  a  festival  of  family 
affection.  Here  the  children  are  not  so  much  secondaries  as  prin- 
cipids.  Their  happiness  is  considered  most  of  all;  and  in  their 
happiness  the  gladness  of  all  centres  and  grows.  Accordingly, 
there  is  no  time  in  the  whole  year  towards  which  all,  but  especially 
the  young  and  the  children,  look  forward  with  such  eager  anticipa- 
tion. It  is  a  feast  of  the  heart,  and  is  emphatically  called,  Der 
GliickUche  Abend,  the  Happy  Evening. 

So  completely  are  the  pleasures  of  this  evening  woven  into  the 
German  mind  from  childhood  up,  that  poets  in  their  most  beautiful 
verses  illustrate  the  delights  of  their  mature  years  by  reference  to 
them,  as  Claudius  in  some  admirable  lines  entitled 

TAGLICH  ZU  SINGEN. 

Ich  danke  Golt  und  frcue  oiJch 

Wie's  Kind  lur  Weighnachtgabe, 
Dass  ich  bin,  bin  *  und  dnss  ich  dich, 

Schon  mi-nitclilich  Anllilz  habe. 

Daw  ich  die  Sonne,  Berg  und  Mccr, 

Und  Laub,  und  Grass  tann  scbcn, 
L'litl  Abends  unteim  Sternenbeer 

Und  liebcn  IVIonde  gehen. 

Und  dasn  mir  dann  zu  Mutbc  ist, 

Als  wcnn  wir  Kinder  kuuien 
Und  saben  wus  der  heirgc  Chiut 

Bescheerel  hatte.     Amen ! 
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"  I  thank  ihee  God,  »nd  r«jo>ce  myself,  like  the  child  over  iu  Christniai- 
evc  gifts,  ttiat  I  livti,  Uvci  and  tliai  I  possess  th£«,  heauLifiit  Jiumaii  coun- 
tenance !     Tiiat  I  can  behold  the  sun,  the  moucitaini,  the  s«a,  the  JoHage, 
and  the  grass,  and  at  evetitng  can  walk  beneath  the  hont  of  st«rs,  and  ihe 
«r  tnoon  ;  and  that  t  am  then  in  heart  as  full  of  joy  and  atliniration  as>  when 
•  children  came  and  saw  what  ibe  holy  Chrisl-diild  had  scut  us.     Amen. 

The  very  poorest  and  the  very  youngest  partake  as  largely  in 
the  joy  of  this  eveniDg  as  any.  Servants  and  all  participate  in  it. 
For  several  months,  therefore,  there  are  great  preparations  making 
amongst  the  ladies  for  it.  Each  member  of  the  family  then  makes 
a  present  to  all  the  other  members;  parents  to  children  and  servants, 
children  to  their  parents,  servants  to  their  master  and  mistress^ 
and  often  to  the  childreo,  children  to  them  and  one  another.  All 
those  elegant  and  useful  little  things  which  hidies  employ  them- 
selves in  making — in  needlework,  in  drawing  and  painting,  as 
ornamented  purses,  slippers,  bracelets,  watch-pockets,  gloves,  dress- 
ing up  of  dolls  J  articles  of  wann  and  ornamental  wear,  as  gay- 
coloured  worsted  little  coats,  called  Kassavcikas,  and  ch>aks  of 
knotted  work,  are  busily  preparing.  Bead-work  presents  itself  in 
a  variety  of  articles,  as  necklaces,  purses,  card-cases,  cigar-cases, 
watch-pockets,  in  the  form  of  ladies'  slippers,  and  innumerable 
other  articles  of  fancy-work. 

As  all  these  have  to  be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  party 
for  whom  they  are  intended,  till  they  are  laid  out  on  Christmas- 
eve  itself,  it  is  evident  that  a  good  deal  of  management  is  required. 
During  the  two  or  three  mouths  before  Christmas,  therefore,  ladies 
are  full  of  secrets,  which,  spite  of  the  proverb,  arc  faithfully  kept. 
They  work  when  they  are  alone,  or  when  that  person  of  the  family 
for  whom  the  thing  then  in  hand  is  intended  is  not  present.  They 
sometimes  ait  up  after  the  rest  are  retired,  or  get  up  an  hour 
pearlier,  or  take  out  their  work  and  go  and  sit  with  a  friend  at 
mother  house  now  and  then.  But,  spite  of  all  these  contrivances 
and  precautions,  there  arc  dangers  of  continual  surprises;  and  when 
you  enter  rather  unexpectedly  into  a  room,  you  see  a  great  bustle 
and  a  hiding  away  of  things  under  sofa-cushions,  at  the  bottom  of 
work-bags  and  baskets.  These  little  schemes  and  alarms  occasion, 
as  may  be  supposed,  a  good  deal  of  nien-iment  amongst  those  who 
are  in  the  particular  secrets;  and  all  round  have  secrets  that  one  or 
another  is  not  in. 
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All  this  time,  too,  there  is  much  considering  going  on  in  dif- 
ferent heads  as  to  what  presents  that  are  to  be  purchased,  shall  be 
purchased.  Fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  are  picking 
up  by  reflection,  anJ  by  what  occurs  in  conversation,  ideas  of  what 
would  be  most  acceptable  or  beneficial  to  the  different  members  of 
their  domestic  circle.  And  then  comes  a  lookini>-out  for  it.  At 
the  autumn  fairs  a  great  number  of  things  arc  bought  with  an 
express  reference  to  Christmas;  and  till  then  ai'e  stowed  away 
in  secret.  Rut  for  about  a  month  before  Christmas  the  shops 
are  all  filled  with  things  for  presents.  Not  merely  the  toy- 
shops and  shops  of  fancy  wares,  but  every  man  who  by  a  possi- 
bility can  turn  his  shop  into  a  bazaar  for  IVeifjImachts-gesctienke, 
or  Christmas  presents,  does.  A  man  that  all  the  rest  of  the  year 
is  a  sieve-maker  and  seller  of  turnery  ware,  suddenly,  we  observed, 
had  his  shop  filled  with  every  conceivable  article  of  wood  that  can 
form  presents.  It  was  as  if  a  magical  spell  had  been  exerted,  and  all 
his  tubs  and  barrels,  and  sieves  and  spigots,  were  converted  into 
dolls,  wooden  boxes  full  of  toys,  chess-boards,  and  boards  of  other 
games.  His  tables  were  covered  with  boxes  full  of  little  toy  house- 
hold things,  sets  of  tea  things,  sets  of  kitchen  utensils,  little  dinner 
services,  whips  and  hobbyhorses,  carts,  wagons,  dolls  without  end, 
churches  and  other  buildings  in  sections  for  children  to  put  together, 
and  innumerable  things  of  the  like  kind.  The  pipe  shops  are  now, 
especially,  crowded  with  these  articles,  as  they,  in  a  smoking 
country  like  Germany,  arc  of  course  favourite  presents.  Every  bit 
of  their  windows  is  filled,  tdl  they  seem  literally  built  up  with  them, 
offering  vast  variety  of  meerschaum  and  porcelain  pipe-heads;  the 
latter  with  paintings  of  countless  female  faces,  scenes  from  recfnt 
history  and  favourite  authors,  and  of  favourite  spots  in  the  Father- 
land. 

The  drapers'  shops  display  most  attractive  silk  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, cravats,  waistcoat  pieces,  etc.,  as  presents  for  gentlemen ; 
and  the  newest  cloak  patterns,  shawls,  small  handkerchiefs  for  the 
neck,  etc.,  as  presents  for  ladies;  all  these  things  being  sedulously 
advertised  at  the  same  time  in  the  newspapers  as  the  most  appro- 
priate and  valuable  presents  which  can  be  made  either  to  ladies  or 
gentlemen.  Nor  is  the  fniTier  forgetful  of  his  avocation.  Ho 
advertises  loo,  and  fills  his  windows  with  all  kinds  of  warm  fur 
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gloves,  fur  caps,  muffs,  boas,  and  fur  collars.  There  is  another 
»ho]>  which  also  comes  out  into  pre-eminence  and  gaiety  at  this 
tiniCj  like  a  drawing  in  symputlietic  colours  under  the  intiuence 
of  a  sudden  heat,  that  is,  the  shop  where  are  sold  gentlemen's 
braces  worked  in  worsteds  and  fine  silks,  and  richly  embroidered 
tobacco-bags,  hanging  in  long  lines  of  all  colours  and  devices, 
principally  of  oil-skin,  figured  with  bright  dyes,  or  worsted 
embroidered,  or  bead  work,  and  with  scarlet  and  blue  strings  and 
tassels;  smoking  caps,  of  white,  scarlet,  bine,  violet,  purple,  and 
other  gay  colours,  braided  with  gold  and  silver  thread,  or  worsted- 
braid,  according  to  the  colour  and  device,  each  cap  finished  with  its 
long  pendent  tassel.  The  Jew  turns  his  front  shop  into  a  curiosity 
shop,  and  through  the  Blatt  (newspaper),  informs  the  present- 
making  public  that  he  has  collected  with  infinite  pains,  and  at 
infinite  cost,  the  most  extraordinary  assortment  of  relics,  jewels, 
old  arms,  antiques,  old  pictures,  and  other  unrivalled  valuables. 
He  has  fans  which  have  belonged  to  nothing  less  than  queens ; 
krings  formerly  worn  by  princes,  cardinals,  and  emperors;  gems 
that  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  Cfesar 
or  Lucullus;  daggers  that  have  perpetrated  the  most  interesting 
murders,  and  pictures,  stained  gtass  from  old  churches,  crucifixes 
from  famous  shrines,  and  many  similar  matters.  The  stationers* 
and  printsellers'  windows  become  conspicuous  with  engravings  of  a 
cathohc  and  devotional  character;  heads  of  Christs  and  Madonnas 
from  the  old  painters;  St.  Christopher  carrying  through  the  flood 
his  infant  Saviour,  and  various  engravings  from  paintings  on  old 
shrines  in  churches  and  convents,  or  done  in  imitation  of  them, 
raschen-biicher,  Jahr-biieher,  ornamental  calendars,  figure  nume- 
rously in  their  windows;  and  cards  ornamented  with  embossed  and 
coloured  wreaths,  with  gilding  and  painting,  containing  every 
imaginable  emblem  of  love  and  friendship,  hearts,  doves,  Cupids, 
flames,  scrolls  on  which  is  inscribed  some  tender  sentiment.  These 
are  intended  to  enclose  in  envelopes,  and  as  billet-doux;  in  fact,  to 
erve  the  purpose  of  our  valentines,  for  the  Germans  do  not  keep 
7"alentinc.^s-day,  but  send  such  things  now,  and  on  other  occasions. 
These,  however,  arc  far  more  tasteful  and  beautiful  than  any 
valentines  that  we  have  seen  in  England.  Many  of  these  cards 
have  their  centres  cut  out,  leaving  only  a  margin  like  the  frame  of 
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a  picture,  on  which  is  a  wreath  of  embossed  flowers.  The  centrCj 
or  where  the  picture  would  be,  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  white 
crape,  oq  which  are  fixed  different  coloured  devices,  as  birds,  flowers, 
etc, ;  or  a  little  book,  bound  in  mothcr-ol-pcarl,  appears  accideutally 
laid  oa  the  crape,  which,  when  you  lift  up  the  cover,  shews  you 
written  on  it  some  affectionate  sentence.  Great  taste  and  delicacy 
of  construction  mark  these  little  mementos. 

But,  perhaps,  the  confectioners  shops  are  in  the  greatest  glory, 
the  Germans  being  as  great  lovers  of  sweetmeats  as  of  tobacco. 
Here  are  to  be  seen  immense  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  httle  rakes 
and  confections;  almost  every  thing  that  you  can  conceive  in  sugar 
and  chocolate.  Figures  in  the  costumes  of  all  nations;  grotesque 
figures;  figures  of  animals,  and  of  ail  kinds  of  characters.  The 
student  smoking,  the  bauer  or  [leasant,  the  counti-ywoman,  the 
child  on  his  rocking-horse,  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  maidens,  all  elegantly 
inoulded  and  gaily  coloured,  with  rt^prcsentations  of  sausages, 
fruits,  musical  instraineuts,  thimbles,  etc.  These  are  chiefly  bought 
to  hang  upon  the  Christmas-tree.  They  are  set  out  in  the  shops 
in  separate  departments,  each  after  their  own  kind;  and,  on 
entering,  so  well  does  the  sugar-baker  know  what  you  are  come  for, 
that  he  hands  you  a  basket,  and  you  go  round  and  select  such 
flgures  as  you  please. 

For  about  a  fortnight  before  Christmas  the  markets  arc  filled 
with  preparations.  Baskets  and  stalls  full  of  dressed  dolls,  from 
the  price  of  a  penny  to  a  florin  or  more;  various  grotesque  animals 
of  wool,  or  fur,  or  wood,  intended  for  lambs,  dogs,  horses,  and 
various  other  creatures,  to  which  it  woidd  be  diflicult  to  attach 
name  or  imaginable  resemblance.  These  arc  made  by  the  jieasants 
or  lower  class  of  townspeojde,  and  are  sold  for  the  children  of  such. 
The  children  of  the  common  schools  and  infant  schools  have  all  a 
present  given  them,  be  it  only  a  penny  doll,  or  a  little  handkerchief 
of  a  few  pence  value.  Numbers  of  Christmas-trees  shew  themselves 
for  sale.  Tlicsc  are  principally  tops  of  tir  trees,  or  boughs  straight 
enough  to  resemble  tops.  Much  damage  is  said  to  be  done  in  the 
woods  at  this  season,  by  the  cutting  of  these  tops;  the  wood- 
watchers  are  particularly  on  the  alert,  and  a  heavy  fine  is  inflicted 
on  any  offenders  that  are  taken  in  the  act.  These  trees  arc  from 
sbt  inches  high  up  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  or  more,  according  to  the 
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size  of  the  house,  or  the  finances  of  the  purchaser.  They  are 
generally  set  in  a  thick  board  or  block  of  wood,  weighted  with 
lead,  and  on  this  board  is  made  a  garden,  paled  in  with  ornamental 
paling,  having  at  the  back  generally  a  house,  of  wood  or  cardboard. 
The  garden  is  filled  T^ith  moss  and  green  sprigs  of  the  fir,  and  in 
it  stand  shepherds,  sheep,  a  dog,  a  stork,  and  one  or  more  stags 
with  gilded  horns. 

This  is  intended  to  represent  the  annnnciation  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  Rhcphcrds;  and,  accordingly,  an  angel  is  seen, 
suspended  by  a  wire  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  as  in  the  act  of 
hovering  in  the  air  and  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings.  The  shep- 
herds and  animals  arc  made  of  clay,  most  grotesque  creatures, 
painted  in  barbarous  style;  the  storks  adorned  with  feathers  for 
tails  stuck  into  the  clay;  and  all  are  propped  on  little  pegs  of  wood. 

The  whole  is,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the  legends  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  displays  pretty  much  the  same  degree  of  art 
and  general  appearance  as  it  did  ages  before  the  Reformation. 

As  Christmas-eve  approaches,  and  especially  for  the  few  days 
before  it,  the  shops  and  markets  are  crowded  with  purchasers, 
Christmas-trees  are  seen  moving  off  in  various  directions,  with  their 
gardens  appended,  or  others  without  gardens,  the  families  which 
have  purchased  these  having  retained  their  garden  of  former  years 
on  its  block  of  wood.  The  day  of  Christmas-eve  itself,  the  floors 
of  the  shops  are  literally  piled  with  the  baskets  of  country  people, 
which  they  have  set  down  while  they  make  their  little  purchases 
for  their  children. 

The  important  eve  itself  arrives.  Throughout  Germany,  in 
every  house,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  where  there  are 
children,  there  stands  a  Christmas-tree.  In  the  houses  of  the  rich 
and  the  well-to-do,  there  has  been  much  preparation.  According 
to  ancient  cnstom,  about  a  fortnight  before  Christmas,  Pelznichel 
or  Knecht  Rupert,  has  made  his  visit  to  the  children.  This  person 
represents  no  other  than  St.  Nicholas,  as  we  learn  from  an  old 
poem. 

ST.  NIKLAS. 

Vatxr.  Es  wird  ni»  d«ii  seitungen  vernominen 
Dus  der  heiligc  Niklas  wcrJc  kaiuiiicti 
Aus  Mi»kaii,  wij  vr  gclnillvn  wertb, 
Und  als  eiti  Heiiger  wird  geeliit  ; 
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£r  tst  bert'ita  scbon  nuf  der  Fahrt 

Zu  btfkticlien  da*  Schuljugcnd  zart, 

Zu  sclieii  « lis  die  kletiK-n  Mugdieiii  und  KnabfeU 

Iti  diifscm  Jahr  gelerntrt  hal»i-n ; 

in  lieiun,  Sclirvibun,  Singen  und  Leaen, 

Und  ob  sit'  siiid  hiibscli  froium  gwresun. 

Er  hat  nuch  in  sviiuMn  Sucli  vvr«clilu&KU 

Scliuoe  Puppen  aus  Zucker  gej{oa««n, 

Difti  Kindern  welche  liiibscli  rfomni  wiren 

Wilt  er  ftolche  sehone  Sacfacn  verebren. 

KiMO.   Icln  bitie  dicb  Sanct  KikSus.  selir 

Zu  invijii'm  Hause  iiucti  eJtiki'lir; 
iiring  BiicluT,  KIt'tdtr,  und  aiich  Seliult 
Und  nocti  vicl  seliune  Soclicn  duzu ; 
So  will  icli  iernen  wulil 
Uud  frumiii  sejra  wie  icb  soil.     Amen. 

St.  NiKtAS.  Cotl  griisa  eucb  Kebvn  Kindcricin, 

Ibr  sullt  Vuier  und  Muttur  gcborsum  scyrit 

So  ooU  irucli  wus  Scliotte  bewhcret  w yn ; 

Wenn  Jlir  alitor  dnsselbige  iiichL  iliut 

So  briii^e  ich  t- ucb  den  Steckt-n  und  die  Uuth.      Ameo. 

Which  iu  simple  prose  may  be  rendered  thus:  — 

Fatmeu. — The  Newspapers  say  (hat  Uie  holy  St.  Nicholas  will  ioon  be 
here  rrum  Moaeow,  where  lie  is  held  in  great  esteem,  and  is  hoootu-ed  at  • 
aatnL  I^Ie  is  already  on  the  way  to  visit  ibe  tender  school  children.  To 
tee  wli.it  the  Utile  boys  and  girls  have  this  year  learned  in  praying,  writing, 
singittg,  and  reading;  and  !o  see  wlietlier  they  have  been  pretty  good.  He 
has  jjut  into  bi^<  <Ack  beautiful  dolk  of  ftugar-wurk,  with  which  to  honour 
tbose  children  who  have  been  gouiJ. 

Child.  — Holy  St.  Nichuks.  I  pray  tliec  very  much  to  turn  into  lof 
house  loo.  Jlring  iKtuks,  and  clothes,  nttd  shues,  and  many  another  nice 
thing.     So  will  I  learn  well,  and  be  gtxid,  oa  I  should  be.     Amen. 

St.  NiciioLAa. — God  greet  you,  dear  litile  children.  You  mum  be 
obedient  to  your  father  and  taolher,  and  then  )»hall  I  give  you  some 
beuiiiiful  Christmas  gilt«.  l>ul  if  you  are  nut  so,  I  sliall  bring  the  aiick 
and  the  rod.      Amen. 

IVlznichcl  is  a  mail  disguised  in  a  fur  cap,  and  otherwise  made 
awful  to  children  by  his  singular  habilimeuts,  being  armed  with  a 
rod,  having  a  eapacious  bag  or  pouch  hanging  before  him,  and 
a  large  chain  thrown  round  him,  whose  end  being  dropped  on  the 
ground  as  he  walks,  makes  to  their  imaginations  a  mysterious 
noise.  Sometimes  he  has  a  number  of  little  bells  hung  about  him, 
and  thence  is  called  by  Kiehter,  in  his  Fixleui,  "  Knecht  Rupreeht, 


with  his  jingling:  bells."  Ifis  name  of  Knccht  Ruprccht  ia  moat 
likely  derived  from  the  idea  that  he  is  the  servant  of  the  Christ- 
child,  who  sends  him  to  prepare  for  his  own  arrival  on  Christmas- 
eve.  He  is,  in  fact,  some  servant  or  dependent  of  the  family,  who 
engage  him  to  undertake  this  office,  and  famish  him  with  requisite 
information.  The  children  above  eight  or  nine  years  old  are  let 
into  the  secret,  which  they  faithfully  keep.  The  younger  children, 
as  the  time  draws  on,  are  often  reminded  that  Christmas  is  coming, 
and  that  IVlznichel  will  he  here,  and,  according  as  they  are  good  or 
bad,  will  correct  or  reward  them.  If  they  have  been  bad  children, 
he  will  use  his  rod ;  if  good,  he  will  bring  them  nuts,  and  apples, 
and  cakes,  from  the  good  Christ-child.  All  this  they  receive  as 
L  gospel,  and  with  the  greatest  aw^c,  and  it  ha«  a  strong  effect  upon 
[them.  They  have  a  notion  that  Pelznichcl,  or  the  Christ-child, 
I  has  his  eyes  upon  them  when  they  are  not  aware.  That  Pelznichcl 
is  going  round  the  house  at  night  and  listening,  and  if  they  are 
naughty  are  sure  to  hear  them ;  or  that  the  Christ-child  with  an 
ubiqnitOQs  knowledge  sees  all,  and  tells  Pelznichcl  all  about  them. 
They  look  forward,  therefore,  with  great  awe  and  some  anxiety 
to  the  appearance  €tf  Pelznichel.  At  length,  some  days  before 
St.  Nicholas'  day,  the  father  or  mother  says,  "  Well,  childreUj  now 
be  very  good,  for  Pelznichel  is  coming.  He  has  sent  word  that 
he  will  be  here  on  such  an  evening  at  six  o'clock." 

On  that  evening,  all  is  expectation,  and  scarcely  is  tea  away, 
when  there  comes  a  ring  at  the  door.  All  exclaim,  "That  must 
be  Pelznichel  I"  The  faces  of  the  children  are  filled  with  awiid 
expectation.  All  stand  silent.  Presently  is  heard  a  distant  and 
mysterious  ringing  of  bells;  a  jingling  of  chains  on  the  stone 
stairs.  It  becomes  more  distinct, — it  approaches ;  there  is  a  heavy 
accompanying  tread.  There  is  a  bustle  in  the  passage,  as  if  some 
matter  of  great  moment  was  occurring.  Voices  are  heard  speaking, 
and  amongst  them,  one  deep  and  strange  one.  That  is  Pelz- 
nichel. The  heavy  tread,  the  ringing  bells,  the  clanking  chains, 
I  the  bustle,  and  the  voices  are  at  the  door;  every  eye  is  fixed  on  it. 
All  are  rooted  in  silent  awe.  The  door  opens,  and  in  stalks  the 
strange  figure  of  Pelznichel-=the  Mumbo  Jumbo  of  Germany, 
while  behind  him  are  seen  all  the  assembled  servants  of  the  house- 
hold, full  of  curiosity,  to  witness  what   he  will  say  and  do.      He 
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announces  that  he  ia  sent  by  the  gmid  Christ-child  to  reward  good 
children,  and  correct  the  bad.  Every  little  heart  beats  with  hope 
or  fear.  Me  ftddresses  them  by  turns,  beginninjs  with  the  eldest. 
He  asks  them  how  they  have  pursued  their  studies j  perhaps  calls 
for  their  books;  pronounces  an  opinion  on  their  progress,  and  by 
what  he  says,  gives  them  intimations  that  he  ia  aware  of  their 
general  conduct,  and  of  particidar  acts,  good  or  evil,  which  fills 
thera  with  surprise.  If  they  have  quarreled  on  their  way  to 
school ;  if  they  have  been  ungenerous  or  revengeful,  they  are  sure 
to  be  told  of  it.  He  turns  to  each  child  in  rotation,  and  adapts 
his  rewards  to  the  age  and  character  of  each.  The  very  little  ones 
often  propitiate  him  by  addressing  him  ia  a  little  rhyme  the 
moment  his  eyes  are  turned  upon  them,  and  which  the  nurse  has 
taught  them  for  the  purpose. 

Chrisi-kindschen  komm  ; 

Mach  mtch  fromm ; 

DiU>!>  ich  zu  itir  in  Himincl  koinni. 

\VTiich  is  literally,  "Christ-child  come;  make  me  good,  that  I  may 
come  to  thee  in  heaven,"  The  aspect  of  a  littre  child  standing  in 
awe  and  in  faith  before  Pclznichcl,  and  in  the  soft  innocent  tones 
of  its  voice  making  this  simple  petition  in  the  truth  of  its  heart, 
as  I  have  seen  it,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  affecting  things 
in  the  world. 

Pelznichel  talks  sternly,  and  with  menacing  agitations  of  his 
rod,  to  those  who  have  been  stubborn,  lazy,  or  disobedient,  and 
commendu  those  who  have  been  otherwise.  lie  hands  the  rod  to 
the  father,  and  commands  him  to  use  it  when  necessary,  or  he  vows 
to  come  and  use  it  himself.  He  seldom,  however,  proceeds  on 
this  occasion  to  any  actual  chastisement,  as  it  is  intended  rather 
as  a  means  of  reformation,  by  instilling  a  salutary  fear;  and  he 
adds  that,  on  Chriatmas-cvc,  Christ-kindschen  will  come;  and 
according  as  they  behave,  in  the  mean  time,  will  reward  them  for 
good  or  ill.  If  for  good,  they  will  tiud  many  nice  things  on  and 
under  the  Christmas-tree;  if  on  the  contrary,  he  mil  himself  pro- 
bably be  ordered  to  fetch  them,  and  carry  them  into  the  woods  in 
the  mountains,  and  there  to  shut  them  up  in  a  cave  in  the  rocks, 
in  the  cold  and  darkness,  where  snakes  hiss,  owls  hoot,  toads  and 
salamanders  crawl,  and  fire  runs  about  the  ground.     He  generally 
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ends  by  dealing  out,  from  his  bag,  imts,  apples^  and  little  cakes,  to 
each  of  them, — and  throwing  others  on  the  tloorj  while  they  are 
busy  in  scrambling  for  them,  he  disjippcars. 

lu  the  country,  Pelznichel  goes  about  on  a  donkey,  and  actually 
often  chastiaea  the  children  of  the  peasantry.  His  visit  in  town 
or  country  has  mostly  a  decisive  effect.  The  parents  remind  the 
children  of  what  he  has  said.  They  congratulate  them  on  the 
commendations  they  have  received j  they  remark  on  the  faults  he 
has  related  of  them;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  seen  and  observed 
often  when  they  little  think  of  it.  They  encourage  them  to  begin 
seriously  to  correct  and  improve  themselves,  and  to  secure  fi-ora 
Christ-kindschen  a  certain  token  of  approbation  of  their  conduct. 
The  ensuing  fortnight  is  a  season  of  self- watchfulness  and  probation. 

The  day  arrives.  The  drawing-room,  or  in  Germany,  the 
saloon,  is  closed.  Only  the  person  who  is  entrusted  with  each 
one's  secret  is  admitted  to  it,  and  has  the  key.  All  the  young 
people  of  the  family,  in  fact,  have  been  previously  busy  in  pre- 
paring the  tree,  gilding  walnuts  and  apples,  and  hanging  them 
upon  it;  hanging  on  it  also  sundry  little  cakes,  and  figures  of 
sugar^work  of  various  colours.  This  has  been  the  source  of  great 
delight  to  them.  The  tree  has  been  set  in  its  place,  and  then  the 
room  consigned  to  the  one  confidential  person,  who  has  laid  out, 
in  tasteful  array,  the  presents  intended  for  every  person,  each  in  a 
group  by  themselves. 

.Vs  soon  as  it  is  dark,  and  tea  is  over,  the  doors  of  the  room 
are  thrown  open  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  a  scene  of  splendour 
and  beauty  is  revealed  which  produces  one  general  exclamation  of 
delight,  and  strikes,  with  a  charming  surprise,  a  person  who  has 
never  witnessed  such  a  one  before.  The  whole  room  is  filled  with 
light.  Opposite  to  you  soars  aloft  the  Christmas-tree  in  its  fairy- 
land beauty;  and  around,  extend  tables  covered  with,  and  hung  in 
front  with  drapery,  often  displaying  great  taste  and  elegance  in  its 
disposal  and  oriiameuts;  and  on  these  tables  he  the  various  presents 
which  have  so  long  been  secretly  making  and  procuring.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  either  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
children,  as  they  gaze  on  the  whole  brilliant  scene;  on  the  lovely 
tree,  gUttering  with  golden  and  silver  fruit,  seeming  at  the  same 
time  rich  with  innumerable  flowers  of  various  shapes  and  colours, 
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and  irradiated  with  lights.  The  mutual  surprise  and  pleasure  of 
the  different  members  of  the  family,  as  they  are  shewn  what 

presents  are  tliere  laid  for  them,  and  bear  from  whom  each  cornea. 
The  course  of  explanations  that  goes  onj  the  sudden  recogjnitiona 
of  the  cause  which  has  prompted  such  and  such  presents  from 
such  aud  such  persons;  the  pleasant  amazement;  the  thanks;  the 
laughter;  the  tears  of  affection  that  come  into  the  eyes  of  the 
diiferent  members  of  the  happy  famdy,  are  more  readily  imagined 
than  described. 

The  family  with  whom  we  then  hvcd  at  Heidelberg,  as  is  the 
custom  in  Germany,  as  in  Scotland,  under  one  common  roof, 
though  occupying  different  stories  or  flats,  as  the  Scotch,  and 
stocks  as  the  Germans,  call  tbcm,  undertook  to  arrange  the  whole 
for  us;  that  our  chddrcu  might  participate  in  a  real  German 
Christmas;  and  every  thing  was  managed  as  I  have  described. 
Our  children,  up  to  our  eldest  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  were  as 
completely  inrincnccd  by  it  as  German  children  could  be.  Though 
the  two  elder  boys,  of  ten  and  seven,  had  strong  inklings  and 
glimpses  of  the  real  nature  of  Pelznichel  and  Christ-kindsehcn;  yet 
they  were  not  tlie  less  affected  by  the  presence  of  Pelznichel.  Even 
the  eldest,  a  sharp  and  penetrating  lad,  shewed  a  face  of  real  awe 
and  of  wonder,  when  Pelznichel  inforiried  him  of  certain  passages 
or  pranks  on  his  way  through  the  city  to  school,  to  the  truth 
of  which  he  testified  by  his  astonishment  on  hearing  them  thus 
stated;  and  of  the  matuier  of  PebniehePs  discovering  of  thcoi,  be 
could  by  no  means  form  a  conception.  Even  he  ran  aud  fetched 
his  school-books  w^hen  Pelznichel  asked  for  them,  and  shewed  a 
strong  anxiety  to  point  out  the  weekly  good  certificates  given  by 
his  master.  But  the  little  fat  boy,  of  three  years  old,  looking  up 
with  his 

Chiist-kiiidschen  komnii 

Mavh  mich  fro  mm 

Dau  icU  zu  dir  in  Himmcl  kotnni; 

was  most  touching. 

Our  draw  ing-room  Imving  been  thus  prepared  and  opened,  I 
may  here  more  particularly  speak  of  it.  At  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  next  to  the  wall,  rose  the  Christmas-tree  in  all  its  shcfu. 
From  it,  coming  away  on  each  side,  in  a  crescent  form,  went  the 
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tables,  and  then  stretched  down  each  aide  of  the  room,  draped,  as 
I  have  saidj  and  covered  with  the  various  presents.  Along  the 
fronts  of  the  tables  burned  no  less  than  seventy  small  wax-lights, 
rising  out  of  a  border  of  green  moss.  Other  lights  shed  their 
radiance  from  the  chandelier,  and  in  the  tree  burned  many  little 
coloured  tapers,  like  stars,  altogether  a  hundred  and  twenty  lights. 
On  the  front  of  the  table  on  which  the  tree  stood,  waa  disposed  a 
festooning  of  scarlet  cloth  on  the  white  drapery;  and  the  whole 
scene  was,  on  its  opening,  a  perfect  fairyland  of  light  and  love- 
liness. 

As  for  presents  to  and  from  every  one,  they  covered  the  whole 
two  ranges  of  tables;  the  room  was  like  a  bazaar.  One  was  quite 
surprised  at  the  number  of  things  as  they  lay  alt  in  one  display. 
There  were  muffs  and  boas,  and  even  dresses;  beautifully  worked 
cushions;,  beautiful  purses  of  silk  and  bead- work;  fine  worked 
collars;  many  elegant  little  knick-knacks;  memorandum-books,  ball- 
books,  boxes  of  that  blue-and-whitc  enameled  composition  resem- 
bling china,  which  figured  at  that  time  so  conspicuously  in  the 
German  shops.  There  were  books,  a  reading-desk,  paper-knives, 
slippei-s  of  various  kinds  and  colours,  warm  winter  gloves,  draw- 
ings, portfolios,  and  many  similar  things.  There  also  lay,  in  most 
.  tempting  order,  all  the  preseota  for  the  children.  A  magic-lantern, 
'  various  games  in  boxes,  warm  fur  gloves,  coloured  engravings;  and 
for  the  two  youngest  a  host  of  dolls,  cattle,  and  other  things,  which 
excited  the  utmost  delight.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  eyes  of 
wonder  which  they  opened  on  the  whole  scene;  on  the  brilliance  of 
the  place,  the  splendid  tree,  the  various  articles,  but,  above  all,  on 
their  own  toys.  Each  had  to  be  taken  up  and  admired,  and  laid 
down  and  taken  up  again.  But  the  prettiest  sight  of  all  was  to  see 
the  stout  little  fellow  of  three  years  set  out  his  gifts  of  kitchen 
ntensils  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  sitting  down  amongst  them, 
forget  all  about  him  in  arranging  and  re-arranging  them,  pretending 
to  cook  and  make  coffee  iu  true  childish  style,  till  the  wonders  of 
the  magic-lantern  called  him  away,  and  then  to  go  off  to  bed, 
happier  than  any  prince,  with  a  load  of  toys  under  each  arm,  to 
stand  by  his  bed  and  greet  him  on  waking. 

The  Christmas-tree  was  truly  superb.     It  was,  aa  the  best  trees 
illy  are,  a  young  spruce  fir,  possessing  a  fine  dark  green,  a 
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il3»  sbJbb,  lad  dryiog  tbcsi  by  the  kitdicK  fltorew  Tbej  vac  a 
the  trae  qoni  ii^  </ tliow  mU  by  tke  eonntry  people.  TWo 
loar,  wkk  giUed  boms;  a  fnaaj  Atepi  tani 
ovever  ID,  stories— one  sflvered  over;  a  da^ 
I  with  dicir  tall  itavca,  and  amytd  in  popkaad 
bbcy  with  green  bats.  AQ  tbeae  vere  half  lost  in  a  viUerMai  of 
■■Biaidheaib,  or  ianiDg  ooft  of  a  wood  formed  o£  the  twiga  of  the 
ir-trae.    On  the  pales  of  this  cndoaare  were  stack  gtlded  alnflada 
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Gold  and  sflfcr  wabitts  depended  froca  the  boog^;  sthcr  appka; 
cakes  of  different  colottrs  and  fbrmS;  like  so  aanj  strange  bat 
Hovers;  coloiired  confectioDa  and  finiits;  and  aunial 
s  tnunpetSy  gtiitars,  harps;  coloored  hearts  ciuwuad 
with  gilded  cneaes,  and  other  devices.  Many  hnmsn  and  other 
figims  shewed  themsdves  aniongst  the  foliage ;  danes  in  difeent 
ttwtaiBfs,  babies  oo  swaddlmg-boards,  children  riding  on  dogs,  etc 
An  angd  with  golden  wings  and  crown  duttcred  from  the  end  of  a 
boQgh;  a  stadent  sate  smoking  on  the  side  of  the  stem;  and  variotts 
little  red  tapcn,  attadied  to  the  ends  of  different  branches,  gkwed 
like  so  many  starry  flowers,  and  completed  the  beanty  of  the  whole. 
It  was  jwst  saeh  a  tree  as  one  might  expect  to  eomit  upon  in  the 
forest  of  an  enchanted  land,  and  to  find  deicnbed  in  the  lays  of 
thoae  old  minstrels  who,  like  ThooM  ci  Ercildoane,  were  accus- 
tooied  to  wander  there.  I  have  been  the  more  minute  in  the 
dksoEiptioB  of  the  wbole  of  this  scene,  that  my  English  readers  may 
hvw  a  complete  idea  of  it. 

We  see  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  Christmas-tree  and  the  Christ- 
kindKhen  a  relic  of  the  simple  agea  of  the  chnrcb*  wht  n  ancient 
legends  were  believed  in  as  gospel.  The  stag  with  its  giltied  horns 
is  the  stag  of  legendary  tradition,  which  was  the  first  earthly 
€veitiirt  to  pcrcavc  the  pwcnce  of  the  ngcls  who  appeared  by 
u^  to  the  shepherds  of  BctUehcm  to  auwimce  to  them  the  birth 
of  the  Saviour.  The  pious  stag  is  said  to  have  kneeled  down  at  the 
holy  visioB,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  in  almost  all  old  represcnta- 
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tions  of  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ.     It  is,  moreover,  looked  upon 
in  Germany  as  an  emblem  of  whatever  is  mild,  gentle,  and  good. 

The  Chfist-kindschen  is  also  the  creature  of  these  legendary 
times.  One  is  at  first  puzzled  to  comprehend  exactly  what  the 
Germans  mean  by  the  Christ-child;  that  is,  precisely  what  rank 
and  identity  they  assign  him.  If  you  ask  them  if  they  mean  it 
actually  for  Christ,  they  say,  yes :  yet  I  have  seen  a  German 
merrily  propose  to  drink  the  Christ-child's  health — an  irreverence 
by  no  means  in  their  natures  or  their  intentions.  You  soon  dis- 
cover that  the  Christ-kiDdschen  is  no  other  than  the  Christ  of  the 
old  legends — Christ  in  his  boyhood; — Christ  just  as — without  any 
pressing  thought  of  his  great  mission,  but  full  of  his  divine  nature 
— he  used  to  play  with  the  other  childi-en  of  Bethlehem,  and  often 
surprised  them  with  his  supernatural  endowments.  Siich  repre- 
sents him  that  story  where,  playing  with  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
bours at  making  sparrows  of  clay,  his  sparrow  as  soon  as  completed 
became  alive,  and  tlew  away.  Such  was  he,  as  described  in  that  old 
carol  where  he  asks  his  mother  leave  to  go  and  play  with  the 
neighbouring  children,  who  refuse  to  play  with  him  on  this  plea: 

Naj'r  najr,  we  nrv  lurcls'  and  ladies'  aons; 

TIjou  OTt  meaner  than  us  all; 
Thou  art  but  a  silly  fair  maid'ii  child. 

Born  in  an  oxen'»  stall. 

Wherefore,  informing  his  mother  of  this  insult  offered  him : 

"Then,"  said  sire,   '*go  down  to  yonder  tbwn> 

As  fur  ns  the  holy  well, 
And  lliL're  take  up  these  infants'  noulSf 

And  dip  tlicm  deep  in  bell." 

"  Oh,  no!  oh,  no  !"  sweet  Jeaua  then  mid, 

"  Oh,  no!  that  never  can  be; 
For  there  arc  many  of  these  infants'  souta 

Crying  out  for  the  help  of  me." 

This  is  exactly  the  Christ-child  of  Germany.  Still  in  his  infant 
form,  full  of  love  for  all  children,  he  watches  over  them,  cares  for 
them,  and  rewards  them  when  good.  By  a  stretch  of  divine  power 
equal  to  or  greater  than  any  miracle  of  old,  he  i»  supposed,  in  the 
simple  heart  of  childhood,  on  one  eve  throughout  all  the  wide 
empire  of  Germany,  through  all  the  dwellings  of  its  populous  cities 
and  inuumcrablc  villages,  to  crown  the  Christmas-tree  with  his 
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annual  gifts.  Many  an  imaginative  cliild  on  that  uigbt,  like 
Quintua  Fixlein,  lies  in  wait  to  cutch  a  glimpse  of  his  gUttcring 
wings,  and  half  persuades  hiiBself  that  he  has  seen  them. 

It  rauat  be  confessed  that,  in  the  oniodB  of  the  common  people, 
very  confused  notions  of  Christ-kindachen  exist.  At  one  time  he 
is  mentioned  as  a  child,  then  as  a  grown  person,  and,  again,  is 
often  called  she,  as  if  feminine.  This  confusion  has  probably- 
arisen  from  this  circumstance.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  par- 
ticularly in  Rhenish  Bavaria  and  the  Catholic  states,  Christ-kind- 
schen  is  actually  represented  as  a  living  person  on  Christmaa-evc. 
It  is  Chriat-kindschen  himself,  who  summonses  the  J'amily  to  enter 
the  room  and  see  the  spectacle,  by  ringing  his  bell,  or  striking  on 
the  door  with  bis  rod.  On  entering,  he  is  seen  standing  by  the 
Christmas-tree,  with  his  rod  in  one  hand,  and  his  bell  in  the 
other.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  generally  a  young  woman  who 
represents  the  Christ-kjndschen,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  gilt  crown 
and  wings,  and  with  a  long  white  veil  ornajuented  with  gold.  It 
is  thought  by  the  parents,  that  the  presence  of  Cbrist-kiudscben 
himself  will  more  impressively  affect  the  children,  those  amongst 
them  whose  previous  conduct  has  not  been  goud  being  forbidden 
to  enter  the  room.  Others,  however,  and  justly,  deem  it  making 
too  free  with  the  sacred  character  of  Christ,  to  introduce  him  in 
this  manner,  and  the  custom  is,  therefore,  far  from  being  general. 
In  other  places,  Christ-kindschen  and  Knecht  Ruprecht  go  along 
the  streets  together,  and  from  house  to  house.  In  the  descriptions 
of  Christmas-eve  by  Richter  and  by  Coleridge,  as  quoted  in  "  The 
Rural  Life  of  England,"  the  Christmas-tree  is  by  one  said  to  be 
birch,  in  the  other  yew.  Possibly  this  may  be  the  fact  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  or  it  may  be  in  one  case  a  mistake  of  the  trans- 
lator, in  the  other  of  the  author;  the  tree  is  generally,  if  not  always, 
of  fir. 

The  poor,  in  their  small  dwelimgs,  must  f5nd  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  set  up  the  tree  and  their  gilts,  unknown  to  the  children. 
That  was  probably  the  reason  that  formerly  it  was  first  exhibited 
to  the  children  on  Christmas  morning  before  daylight,  having  been 
set  up  after  they  were  in  bed.  We  are  told,  however,  that  it  is 
every  year  becoming  more  conjiuon  for  the  poor  to  bring  out  their 
tree  in  the  evening,    the  children  being  sent  out  of  the  way  on 


some  pretext  or  another  while  it  is  done.  And  in  truth,  there, 
as  all  over  the  world,  the  gifts  of  the  poor  are  soon  displayed.  It  i» 
quite  affecting  to  see  the  little  simple  things  which  the  poor  people 
will  buy  as  Christmas  gii'ta  for  their  children.  Little  dolls  of  a 
few  kreutzers  in  value,  some  even  of  the  mere  cost  of  an  English 
penny.  As  you  pass  their  cottages  in  an  evening  for  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  you  may  see  by  the  lights  within,  the  little  tree  with 
a  few  apples  and  little  figures  hung  on  it,  standing  on  a  table,  and 
the  children  around  it  admiring  it ;  if  there  be  a  baby,  some  of 
them  holding  it  up  to  see  the  precious  sight. 

But  not  only  the  poor  in  their  cottages  have  their  Christmas- 
tree  j  in  schools  and  other  institutions  it  is  set  up,  A  prettier  or 
more  affecting  sight  we  have  seldom  seen  than  the  celebration  of 
Christmas-day  in  the  Infant  school  at  Heidelberg.  Here,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  were  the  parents  and  children,  the  patrona 
and  friends  of  the  school,  assembled.  Upwards  of  eighty  little 
boys  and  girls,  all  under  six  year.s  of  age,  were  seated  on  low 
forms  in  the  middle  of  the  school,  opposite  to  the  master's  desk, 
in  front  of  which,  on  a  raised  platform,  stood  four  tall  Christmas- 
trees,  or  as  they  called  them  sugar-trees,  decorated  with  the  usual 
appendages  of  cakes,  apples,  etc.,  and  at  their  feet  stood  a  row  of 
tapere  ready  to  be  kindled. 

Besides  these,  were  various  coloured  engravings ;  an  excellent 
one  of  Christ  Blessing  the  Little  Children  j  a  kind  of  erection  of 
straw-work  containing  stages,  on  one  of  which  was  a  dancing-bear, 
on  another,  a  tournament  with  knights  riding,  with  candles  burning 
all  over  it.  These  figures  revolved  by  means  of  a  perpendicular 
spindle,  having  attached  to  its  tojt  a  sort  of  fan,  like  the  ventilator 
of  a  window,  which  was  moved  by  the  warm  air  ascending  from 
the  candles.  There  were  many  funny  little  three-legged  pots  of  true 
German  fashion  set  on  the  platform  amongst  the  lights,  a  gift  to  the 
children  from  some  one  to  amuse  them  in  their  school  play-hours. 

To  the  right  sate  the  spectators,  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  place;  to  the  left,  the  parents  of  the  children.  The  master 
lit  up  the  tapers  on  the  trees,  and  the  row  of  them  at  their  feet, 
and  a  mummr  of  delight  rose  from  the  little  troop  of  children. 
The  blinds  had  all  been  drawn  down  to  exclude  as  much  of  the 
exterior  light   as  possible,  and  the  scene  was  very  bright.     The 
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master  read  from  his  desk  im  address  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
and  after  the  little  eeholars  had  sung  a  Christmas-hymn  or  two 
very  prettily,  they  were  dismissed,  one  by  one,  with  their  pinafores 
full  of  toys,  good  warm  articles  of  clothing,  and  a  quantity  of  cakes 
and  apples,  the  former  of  which  had  been  sent  as  a  Christmas  gift 
to  them  by  a  worthy  baker.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  delighted 
faces  of  all  present;  the  eager  looks  of  the  parents  as  their  children 
came  forward  to  receive  their  presents;  and  how  the  mothers,  as 
they  adranced  towards  the  door,  snatched  them  up,  and  carried 
them  off,  gifts  and  altogether. 

Even  inmates  of  the  asylums,  as  if  they  were  at  home  amongst 
their  children,  are  treated  to  a  Cliristmas-tree,  and  the  brilliance  of 
Christmas-eve.  It  is  the  great  sacred  festival  of  Germany,  and  is 
much  more  regarded  than  Sunday.  On  Sunday,  great  numbers  of 
ahops  in  most  towns  are  open,  things  arc  brought  home  from 
different  makers  as  on  another  day,  and  ladies  sit  knitting  in  com- 
pany as  usual.  On  Christmas-day  nearly  all  shops  arc  closed,  and 
even  ladies  refrain  from  knitting;  and  all  is  solenm  and  decorous. 
Two  days  arc  made  holidays,  and  the  tree  is  not  pulled  down  till 
New-year's  day,  when  the  children  rifle  its  treasures,  and  different 
members  of  the  family  frequently  keep  some  particular  article  from 
it  as  a  remembrance.  The  solemnity  of  Christmas  is  also  further 
marked,  not  only  by  the  increased  services  in  the  churches  from 
Advent  to  Christmas,  but  also  by  balls  and  other  public  amusements 
being  laid  aside  during  that  period. 

We  may  close  this  article  by  two  pieces  from  the  Kinder- 
Lieder,  or  Children's  Songs  of  the  Germans,  illustrative  of  the 
nature  of  Christ-kindschen. 


KINDEllLEID  ZV  WEIGHNACHTEN. 


Gott's  Wunder,  Jiebor  IJu, 
Geh,  horch  ein  wenig  zu, 
Whs  ich  dir  will  crziihtcn, 
Wa&geKhjih  in  alter  Fruli. 

Da  ffcli  icli  iihvr  ein  Haiti 

Wo  man  die  Schtiflcin  weidt. 

Da  kainm  cin  kldncr  Bu  gen-nnt. 

Icli  Ua1>  ilin  all  meiii  Tag  niclit  kennt. 

Gotl's  Wundtr,  liebcr  Bu, 
Geli,  (lorcli  eia  trenig  lu. 


Der  altc  Z'ltnraermann 
Den  scliaun  «rir  ailp  an, 
Dcr  lint  dcm  kicincn  Kiiidclein 
Veil  gules  angptiiau. 

£r  hat  es  w  erkusst, 

Es  war  ein  wnhre  Lust, 

Er  schafTk  das  Brud,  isst  selber  ntciit* 

1st  anch  scin  recliler  Vnter  nUlit. 

Gott'a  W under,  liebcr  Hu. 
Gcb,  Itorch  cin  wcnig  su  '. 
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Hiitt  ieh  nur  dran  gedertkt, 

Dctn  Kind  h»itt  Jcli  was  gc^chcnkl ; 

ZwK'i  AepM  hub  icli  liel  niir  getiabt, 

Er  hai  tnicli  frcundlicli  ungelacht. 

Oott's  Wujider,  lieWr  Bu, 

Geh,  liorch  e\a  w^rig  lu  ! 

This  old  carol,  in  which,  in  the  manner  of  the  old  painters, 
different  times  and  persons  arc  curiously  inixed^  may  also  be  given 
in  a  prose  and  pretty  literal  translation.  "  God^a  wonder!  dear 
boy,  listen  to  me  awhile.  I  will  tell  tliee  something,— something 
which  happened  in  the  early  times.  As  I  go  over  a  heath  where 
sheplierds  feed  their  flocks,  came  running  a  little  boy.  I  had 
never  known  him  in  all  ray  life.  God*s  wonder,  dear  boy,  listen  ! 
The  old  carpenter  that  we  are  all  accustomed  to  gaze  at,  he  has 
done  the  little  child  much  good.  He  has  kissed  it,  so  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  sec  it.  He  earas  its  bread,  eats  not  himself,  and  yet 
he  is  not  the  child's  true  father.  Had  I  only  thought  of  it,  I 
would  have  given  the  child  a  giift.  I  had  two  apples  by  mc,  and 
he  smiled  kindly  on  me.     God's  wonder,  dear  boy,  listen  1 " 

The  next  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the 
popular  poet,  Riickert : — 

DES  FREMDEN  KINDES  HEILGER  CHRIST. 


£•  laiift  ein  frcmdes  Kind 
Am  Abend  vor  MVighnaclilcn 
Durch  t-'tne  Siadt  geschwind 
Die  Lichtcr  zu  belraciiU-U 
Die  angeziindet  sind. 

£s  fttehet  vor  jcdem  Haus 
Und  sieht  die  lielleri  Uuiime, 
Die  driunen  schaun  lienius 
Die  lamp^nvullcti  Butime; 
W«h  wird»  ihm  iiberaus. 

Das  Kiiidlein  wcint  unri  flpricht  : 
"  Ein  jcdes  Kind  hai  lieuto 
Ein  Biiumsclien  und  ein  Liciit, 
Und  hat  diran  seine  Freud c 
Nor  bios  icli  armcs  Wicht. 

**  An  dcr  Gcscliwiuer  Ilandi 
AU  ich  dalieiiii  gesesscn, 
Mat  c«  mir  nuch  gebrnnnl ; 
Doeh  hicr  bin  icb  vvrgcncn 
In  dietem  rmmdcn  I^aiid. 


"  Ldsst  mtch  d(?nn  Nicmand  inn 
Und  gonnt  mir  auch  etn  Flecksclien  i 
III  all  dun  Hauscnrciiien 
1st.  denn  ftir  micb  kt^in  Eckscheii 
Und  ware  es  noch  so  klein? 

"  Liisst  micli  denn  Neimand  oin? 
Ich  will  ja  »elbst  nichts  haben  j 
Ich  wiiL  ja  nur  am  Scliein 
Der  Iretnden  Weigh nachts-gabcn 
Mich  labcn  gam  allein." 

Es  klopft  an  Tbilr  und  Thor, 
An  Fcnster  und  an  Ladcti; 
Doch  Nicmand  irJtt  hcrvor 
Da&  Kindlein  cinxulMnn  ; 
Sic  haben  drin  kein  Ohr. 

Ein  jedcr  Vatcr  Icnkt 

Dt!n  Sinn  aur seine  Kinder; 

Die  MuUcr  sie  bwchenkl, 

Denkt.  sonst  nichts  mchr  nichts  ntindcr  ; 

Aius  Kittdleiii  Nicinand  dcnkt. 
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"  O  lieber  heilger  Christ, 
Nichl  Mutter  *md.  nichl  Vater 
Hub'  idi  wcfin's  du's  nichl  bisi! 
O  wy  du  tnciii  Bemiber, 
Weit  inni)  tnich  Li«r  ve'giasl," 

Um  Ktndlein  reibt  die  Htod; 
Sie  jsl  von  Frost  crstarret; 
Ek  kritfclit  in  soin  Gewand, 
Und  in  dcm  GiisKlpiii  harret 
Den  Uljck  hioaus  ^uwand. 

Da  komini  mil  einetn  Licht, 

Dufchs  GiLsakin  he r^e wallet, 
111  weissem  Kleide  sclilicht, 
Ein  tinder  Kind; — wie  sclmilel 
£s  licblidi  da  «s  spricht. 

"  Icli  liin  der  Jiellge  Chriit; 
War  nuch  ein  Kind  vordeasen, 
Wie  du  ein  Ktutiliriii  bi^l; 
Jell  will  dicli  nlclit  vcrgesseOt 
Wcnn  ftliei  dich  vergiMl. 

••  Ich  bin  mit  mi'inum  Won 
Hei  alletn  gleicbi'rmassen, 
Ich  (liete  raijineit  Uoit, 
S  »  g»t  bier  tturdeii  SlrnsMsn, 
Wie  III  den  Zimmer  dort. 


"  Ich  will  dir  deinen  Bautn, 
Frenid  Kind  hicr  Ia«en  scfaimmcrn, 
Aiif  diesem  olTnen  Rauin, 
So  sciion.  dajJB  die  in  Zimmern 
Su  stihlin  scyn  solSen  kaum," 

Da  detitet  roit  der  Hand 

Chrislkindltfin  auf  zum  flimracl, 
Und  drolK-n  lenclilend  stand 
Ein  Baum  vuU  Sciirngcwitnixiel. 
Vieltistig  ausgcspaimi. 

80  fern,  und  docli  so  mih, 
Wit;  Tunkeken  die  Kerzen  .' 
Wie  ward  dein  Kindlcio  da! 
Demn  fremdvii,  still  zu  Herzen, 
DjL'h  scincn  Qiribthaum  tnh. 

E\  ward  ihm  wie  ein  Traum; 

Da  langten  hcrgebugen 
Eiiglein  Iierab  vuin  Baum 
Ziim  Kindtcin,  das  <.io  logon 
Hinaut'zu  Ikhtcm  Raum. 

Daa  fr<nmde  Kindlein  ist 
Zur  Hoitnnlh  jelzt  gekehret 
Bei  Mstimm  lieilg«n  Chriut, 
Unci  was  liiur  vrird  beschercl. 
El  durtoii  It^icbt  vergi»t. 


It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  give  a  fair  poetical  translation 
of  this  beautiful  poem.  Its  simple  melody  and  its  simple  pathos 
would  alike  task  the  most  masterly  hand  to  eonvey  them  into 
auotlier  tongue  J  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  presenting 
the  matter  of  it  in  very  literal  prose,  and  leave  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  original  to  appreciate  its  full 
excellence. 

THE    STBANGEE   CHILD's    UOLT-CHBIST. 

"  There  runs  a  stranger-child  swiftly  through  the  city  on 
Christ mus-eve^  to  see  the  lights  that  are  kiudled.  He  stops  before 
every  house,  and  sees  the  bright  rooms  in  which  stand  clearly  out 
the  lampful  trees.  Woe  is  to  him  everywhere !  The  child  weeps 
and  say*,  '  To-day,  every  child  has  its  little  tree  and  its  light,  and 
has  therein  its  joy ;  I  alone  have  none.  When  I  sate  at  home,  holding 
the  bands  of  brothers  and  sisters^  one  burned  there  for  me  also; 
but  here,  in  this  strange  land,  I  am  forgotten.     Wdl  no  one  let  me 
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come  in,  and  afford  mc  just  one  little  standing-place?  In  all  these 
rows  of  houses  is  there  then  for  mc  no  corner,  were  it  ever  so  a  in  all? 
Will  no  one  let  mc  in?  I  will  ask  nothing  for  myself;  I  will  only 
refresh  myself  with  the  gay  appearance  of  the  foreign  Christmas 
gifts/  He  knocks  at  door  and  gateway,  ftt  window  and  at  shutter, 
but  no  one  comes  forth  to  ask  in  the  little  child;  within,  they  have 
no  ear.  Every  father  fixes  his  thoughts  on  his  own  children;  the 
mother  distributes  the  gifts  amongst  them;  she  thinks  of  nothing 
more,  nothing  less  than  that — no  one  thinks  of  the  little  child. 
*0h!  dear  and  holy  Christ,'  he  exclaimed,  'I  have  neither  father 
nor  mother,  if  thou  art  not  that  to  mc.  Oh  !  be  my  counsellor^  for 
here  I  am  forgotten  of  every  one.' 

"  He  rubs  his  hands ;  they  are  stiff  with  the  frost ;  he  shrinks 
shivering  in  hta  garments;  he  lingers  in  the  httle  bye-lane,  his 
looks  directed  towards  heaven.  There  comes  up  the  little  street, 
waving  a  light  before  him,  another  child,  in  smooth  white  raiment. 
How  sweetly  sounds  his  voiee  as  he  speaks!  *  I  am  the  holy  Christ, 
and  formerly  was  I  a  child  as  thou  art  now.  Though  all  besides 
forget  thee,  I  will  not  forget  thee.  My  word  is  for  all  alike.  I 
offer  my  protection  as  well  in  the  streets  here  as  there  in  the  rooms. 
Thy  light,  little  stranger,  I  will  cause  to  shine  here  in  the  open 
space  so  fair,  that  scarcely  shall  those  in  the  rooms  be  so  fair/ 

"Then  waved  the  Christ-child  his  hand  towards  heaven,  and 
forth  stood,  glittering,  overspread  with  many  branches,  a  tree, 
glorious  witli  a  host  of  stars.  So  distant  and  yet  so  near— how 
sparkled  the  lights!  How  felt  the  child  then!  Still  stood  the 
little  stranger,  still  at  heart,  as  there  he  saw  his  Christmas-tree! 
It  was  like  a  dream  to  him.  Little  angels  bending  down  from  the 
tree,  stretched  their  hands  to  hitn,  and  drew  him  up  into  the 
shining  space.  The  little  stranger- child  liaa  returned  home  to  his 
holy  Christ,  and  easily  is  there  forgotten  how  things  here  are 
awarded." 

Such  are  the  Christmas  customs  of  Germany,  It  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  something  very  amiable,  poetical,  and  beau- 
tiful in  them;  but  the  English  mind  will  not,  at  the  same  time,  be 
able  to  avoid  feeling  a  repugnance  to  the  making  so  free  with  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  still  more  to  the  delusions  that  are  thua 
practised,  and  falsehoods  practically  taught  to  the  children.     That 
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this  is  the  Christ-chiltl ;  that  be-  brings  all  these  gifts  from  heaven; 
that  Pelzuiche!  is  sent  by  bim^  anil  so  on— the  moment  a  child 
grows  old  enoufjh  to  sec  through  this,  lie  must  begin  to  think  that 
his  parents  care  little  for  the  truth,  and  be  in  danger  of  adopting 
an  idea  that  he  need  not  much  regard  it  himself.  In  fact,  at  a 
certain  age,  the  parents  are  obliged  to  let  tlje  children  into  the 
secret,  and  to  take  them,  as  it  were,  into  a  partnership  of  imposing 
on  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  This  is  very  bad;  and  when 
the  next  step  to  this  in  domestic  education,  is  to  stutT  the  young 
mind  with  a  whole  host  of  Mdrchetu  household  legends  of  a  similar 
kind,  we  must  fear  that  truth  cannot  be  very  sacred  amongst  them. 
And  is  it?  Our  experience  is,  that  it  is  far  from  being  so  much  so 
as  it  should  be.  Whoever  has  looked  through  their  literatm-e 
must  have  felt  surprised  at  the  freedom  with  which  the  heroes  of 
the  stories  by  the  most  celebrated  masters,  Goethe  for  instance, 
tell  any  kind  of  tib  to  help  them  out  of  scrapes.  Whoever  has  seen 
much  of  private  life  in  Germany,  will,  we  fear,  have  experienced  a 
simitar  surprise.  Spite  of  the  national  boasts  of  the  Deutsche 
Trime  und  Deutsche  Walirheity  German  faithfulness  and  truth,  thi* 
is  a  fact  which  merits  the  most  serious  attention  of  a  pcojdc  so 
proud  of  their  improvements  in  education;  and  it  seems  wonderful 
that  it  has  not  struck  them,  that  all  the  essential  and  beautiful  of 
this  Christmas  practice  will  remain  independent  of  these  fictions. 
The  tree  may  still  be  set  up;  the  children  may  still  look  forward 
to  finding  under  it  presents  for  the  good,  and  it  will  be  just  as 
delightful  to  their  young  hearts  that  these  are  the  testimonies  of 
parental  and  household  affection,  as  if  they  suppose  them  brought 
by  a  Christ-kindscheu.  If  they  prize  the  wonder  which  such 
deceptions  bring,  it  is  still  worth  w!iile  asking  whether  that 
momentary  wonder  may  not  be  purchased  too  dear;  that  is,  by  the 
lasting  injury  to  truthfulness.  All  that  wonder  too  may  be 
imparted  by  relating  to  the  children  at  these  times,  what  were  the 
legends  and  the  fancies  of  their  ancestors,  for  the  imagination  is 
perhaps  more  delighted  with  what  is  presented  to  it  as  an  ideal 
of  the  past,  than  as  an  actuality  of  the  present. 


(SMAPTS^    IZUL 


NEW-YEAR  S  EVE. 


"Nbw-Year's  Day  is  kept  in  Germany  as  a  thorougli  holiday. 
There  is  service  at  the  churehes;  business  is  at  a  stand;  and  like 
Chri9tniaa-day>  it  ia  far  more  observed  than  a  Sunday.  New- 
years  eve  is  perhaps  the  most  merry  time  of  the  German  year. 
In  almost  every  house  are  parties  met  to  conduct  the  old  year  out 
with  danec  and  sport.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
church  bells  ring,  and  guns  are  fired  off  in  all  directions.  In  this 
respect  every  town  is  filled  with  as  much  noise  of  firing,  and  smell 
of  gunpowder,  as  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  Novenibei'  used  to  be  ill 
England.  The  practice  has  been  forbidden  by  the  authorities;  but, 
except  in  the  chief  cities,  the  authorities  arc  not  over  active,  and 
the  prohibition  is  little  regarded.  The  police  go  about  the  streets; 
but  in  all  ordinary  towns  these  are  so  fat  and  sleepy  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  be  quiet  just  where  they  are,  and  everywhere  where 
they  are  not,  are  gnus  and  pistols  discharging. 

It  is  considered  a  compliment  for  young  men  to  go  and  fire  a 
salute  in  front  of  the  houses  of  their  friends.  In  the  University 
towns,  the  students,  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock,  headed  by  their 
club«,  proceed  with  torches  to  the  house  of  the  Prorector,  and  by  a 
volley  of  fire-ainais,  and  a  loud  vivat,  announce  the  termination  of 
be  yexir,  and  wish  him  a  happy  new  one.  The  Prorector  appears 
;  his  window,  makes  there  a  short  speech  in  acceptance  of  their 
compliment,  drinks  a  happy  new  year  to  them,  and  frequently 
concludes  by  Hinging  the  glass  down  upon  the  puvemeut,  that  it 
may  never  be  used  on  any  other  occasion.  With  loud  vivats  they 
ecJ»o  his  good  wishes,  and  march  away  to  pay  the  same  compliment 
to  a  few  others  of  their  most  popular  professors.     The  scene  i^  wild 
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and  peculiar.     The  trcM>p  of  students,  every  one  with  his  torch, 
forming  a  train,  headed  by  the  seniors  of  their  clubs,  in  their  respcc-  ] 
tive  costumes  j  joined  by  as  many  other  students  as  please,  with 
wild  looks,  flying  hair,  and  torches  flaming  in  the  stormy  winds, 
and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  the  miscellanea  of  the  city,  marching  \ 
through  the  wintry  streets  at  midnight;  with  shouts,  and  scattered 
discharges  of  fire-arms, — is  strange  and  picturesque.   At  a  distance 
you  see  the  light  of  their  torch-train,  confined  by  the  narrow  streets, ' 
stream  up  into  the  air  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  while  the  successive 
discharges  of  guns  flash  across  it  like  lightning. 

Within  doors  all  is  mirth  and  enjoyment.  There  are  games 
played  peculiar  to  this  eve.  New-year*8  eve  is  probably  acted  in 
a  witty  and  ludicrous  charade,  which  occasions  much  merriment. 
In  one  party,  where  we  were,  the  young  men  made  the  charade 
New-Year's  Night,  They  represented  the  students  drinking  and 
singing,  from  the  Burschen  Song-book,  a  New-ycar*8-night  song. 
They  then  acted  them,  as  pretty  well  primed  with  puiicli  and  glee- 
wine  they  rushed  into  the  streets.  The  watchman,  against  whom 
they  ran,  raised  his  staff,  and  blew  his  horn,  and  said  his  rhyme, 
but  in  vain,  being  glad  to  get  away  from  them.  Then  the  scene 
changed  to  the  room  of  one  of  the  professors,  who  sat  at  his  table 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  students*  torch-train,  pretending  to 
be  very  calm  and  philosophical,  taking  up  a  book  to  read,  but 
all  the  while  very  fidgety  lest  the  Burschen  should  not  pay  him 
that  compliment,  or  should  go  to  others  before  him.  At  length,  a 
volley  was  discharged  before  the  house.  He  started  up  joyfully, 
exclaiming,  "Aha  I  they  are  there  ["  threw  up  the  window,  made 
his  speech,  and  pledging  the  youngsters,  flung  hia  glass  into 
the  street. 

There  is  plenty  of  dancing  going  ou.  Glee-wine,  a  sort  of 
negus,  and  punch,  are  brought  in  after  supper,  and  just  before 
twelve  o'clock.  Every  one  is  on  the  watch  to  win  the  New- Year 
from  the  others;  that  is,  to  announce  the  New-Year  first.  Accord- 
ingly, the  instant  the  city  bell  is  heard  to  commence  tolling,  "Prosst 
Neu  Jahr!"  starts  from  every  one's  lips;  and  happy  is  he  who  is 
acknowledged  to  have  made  the  exclamation  first,  and  to  have  won 
from  all  the  others  the  New-Year.  In  every  house,  at  that  moment, 
all  over  the  country,  is  shouted  "  Prosst  Nen  Julir!"  prosst  being 
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no  German  word,  but  b  contraction  of  the  Latin  profit.  On  one 
occasion^  having  retired  to  rest,  tiur  servants  assembled  at  our 
room-door,  and  woke  us,  iu  order  to  cry  **  Prosst  Neu  Jahr!  '*  On 
the  following  morning,  every  one  that  meets  you  salutes  you  with 
the  same  ejcclamation. 

With  the  glee- wine  are  broug:ht  in,  on  a  waiter,  the  New-year 
wrishes  of  the  family  and  its  friends.  These  arc  written  in  verse, 
generaUy  on  very  ornamental  gilt  note-paper,  and  sealed  up.  When 
the  "  Prosst  Neu  Jahr"  bus  passed,  and  all  have  drunk  to  one 
another  a  Happy  New  Year,  with  a  general  touching  of  glasses, 
these  are  opened  and  read.  For  the  most  part  they  are  without 
signatures,  and  occasion  much  guessing  and  joking.  Under 
cover  of  these  anonymous  epistlci*,  good  hints  and  advice  are  often 
administered  by  parents  and  friends.  Numbers  of  people,  who 
never  on  any  other  occasion  write  a  verse,  now  try  their  hands  at 
one  J  and  those  who  do  not  find  themselves  sufficiently  inspired, 
present  those  ornamental  cards  of  which  I  have  spoken  under 
Christmas,  and  which  have  all  kinds  of  wishes,  to  suit  all  kinds 
of  tastes  and  circumstances.  These  are  to  be  purchased  of  all 
qualities  and  prices,  and  those  sent  by  friends  and  lovers  generally 
appear  on  New-year's  day,  and  ai*e  signed  or  not  as  suits  the 
purpose  of  the  sender. 

After  the  New-ycar^s  wishes  have  been  read,  a  game  of  very 
old  standing  on  this  occasion  is  introduced,  a  game  known  to  most 
people  in  England  acquainted  with  old  fashions;  that  of  the  tlour, 
the  water,  and  the  keys.  Three  plates  are  set  on  a  round  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  In  one  is  flour,  in  another  water,  in  the  third 
a  bunch  of  keys.  The  young  unmarried  people  are  by  turns  blind- 
folded, and  walking  round  the  table,  pitch  upon  one  of  the  plates. 
These  have,  of  course,  been  shifted  while  the  person  about  to  try 
his  or  her  chance  has  been  under  the  operation  of  blindfolding,  so 
as  to  occupy  quite  different  relative  positions  to  what  they  did 
before;  or  are  sometimes  shifted  and  then  replaced,  so  that  the 
person  naturally  supposing  that  they  have  been  changed,  shall  try 
to  avoid  the  unlucky  ones  by  aiming  at  a  new  point,  and  thus 
aball  actually  have  a  greater  chance  of  passing  the  lucky  one.  The 
lucky  one  is  that  containing  the  keys.  Whoever  gets  that,  is  to 
be  mai'ricd  to  the  person  of  his  or  her  choice;  he  who  pushes  hia 
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fingers  into  the  flour  is  to  marry  a  widow,  or  vice  versUf  and  he 
who  dips  into  the  water  shall  not  be  married  at  all.  This  simple 
lottery  oecasious  its  share  of  merriment,  and  then  goes  on  again 
the  dancing. 

With  the  punch  and  glee-wine  earae  in  also  one  of  those  large 
ornamented  and  nice  cakes  for  wliich  the  Germans  are  so  famous, 
and  large  cakes  of  gingerbread  in  the  shape  of  hearts,  with  almonds 
stuck  inthem.  These  make  an  indis|)cnsable  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment of  New-year's  eve;  and  accorditigly,  you  see  them  reared 
m  and  belbrc  the  bakers'  windows,  and  on  stalls,  in  thousands; 
some  of  them  at  least  half-a-yard  tail,  and  a  foot  wide.  These 
gingerbread  hearts  are  in  much  esteem  also  at  Christmas;  and, 
indeed,  on  many  occasions.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  German 
gingerbread,  which  is  peculiar,  being  mixed  with  honey,  and  often 
flavoured  with  aniseeds,  and  is  in  no  respect  to  be  compared  to 
the  delicious  gingerbread  of  England,  assumes  the  shape  of  hearts, 
and  at  fairs  and  wakes,  aa  we  have  observed,  after  the  national 
custom,  is,  being  much  gilt  and  coloured,  made  a  medium  of  love 
and  sentiment  by  the  appendage  of  verses.  On  this  Eve  the  ser- 
vants of  every  house,  by  right  of  ancient  and  indefeasible  custom, 
have  their  feast  of  punch  and  their  great  gingerbread  hearts,  each 
servant  one. 

The  Catholics,  according  to  their  custom,  close  the  old  year 
and  open  the  new  one  in  their  churches.  They  have  a  sermon, 
as  twelve  approaches;  in  mauv  places  the  lights  are  extinguished, 
leaving  alone,  conspicuous,  a  huge  cross,  reaching  from  the  bottom 
to  near  the  top  of  the  church,  illuminated  with  lamps.  When 
twelve  has  struck,  an  anthem  of  thanksgiving  strikes  up,  and  mass 
is  celebrated. 

In  Germany,  the  servants  of  tradesmen  come  for  New-year's 
gifts,  as  they  do  fur  Christmas-boxes  with  us;  and  your  baker  sends 
you  a  huge  cake,  like  a  couple  of  great  serpents  ViTcathed  into  two 
connected  circles,  perhaps  originally  intended  to  represent  the  old 
year  and  the  new. 
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The  Germans,  as  they  have  sharp  winters,  contrive  to  enhven  them 
as  much  as  pos.iiljic.  They  have  at  ihL'ir  Museums,  or  public 
buildiugs  of  amusement  and  resort,  balls  and  concerts,  generally 
six  of  each  during  the  season,  free  to  all  subscribers.  They  have, 
besides  other  public  balls  and  concerts,  plenty  of  private  ones. 
Their  calendar  furnishes  them  with  successive  days  and  times  of 
festivity;  us  Christmas,  New  Yearns  Day,  Three  Kings'  Day, 
respondent  to  our  Tvvcll'th  Day,  Fastuaeht,  which  comes  just 
before  Lent,  and,  as  in  Italy,  is  a  great  time  of  feasting  and 
masking  before  the  severities  of  Lent  commence.  Family  parties, 
with  dancing  ajid  simple  games,  make  this  gloomy  and  cold 
season  pass  cheerily-  They  have,  every  few  families  of  congenial 
tastes,  their  Kridnzcbcn,  or  literally,  little  garlands.  These  are 
circulating  visits  on  fixed  days.  These  meetings  are  held  once 
a  week  at  the  houses  of  those  who  compose  them,  in  rotation. 
At  these  they  take  tea,  and  talk,  read,  of  course  knit,  and  dance 
or  ploy,  as  the  taste  or  age  of  the  parties  may  dictate.  They 
have  too  their  Sing  Vercine  and  Lieder-Tiife),  or  Singing  Unions 
and  Song  Tables,  where  the  young  of  both  sexes  perfect  them- 
selves in  singing.  Some  of  these  in  the  chief  cities  are  numerous, 
especially  that  in  Berlin,  where  the  young  people  of  the  most 
respectable  families  assemble  in  a  hall  presented  to  them  by  the 
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king,  to  the  Dumber  of  three  haudrcdj  and  sing  some  of  the 
finest  compositions  in  splendid  style.  There  is  nothing  in  Germany 
that  a  stnujgcr  should  endeavour  more  zealously  to  be  present  at 
than  the  Berlin  Sing  Verein.  In  large  cities,  and  where  literature 
prevails,  there  are  given  by  certain  persons  philosophic  and 
festcthic  tea-parties,  where  the  company  listen  to  the  reading  of 
original  compositions,  and  discuss  the  merits  of  new  books,  and 
new  candidates  for  fame.  Chocolate-parties  are  somel.inics  given 
in  the  afternoon,  and  ladies  have  ocrasionally  their  Frauen-Ges- 
chellschaften,  or  Ladies*  McctiTijrs,  where  only  ladies  meet,  and 
over  their  knitting,  talk  over  the  scandal  of  the  day,  and  the  bad- 
ness of  their  servants.  As  the  German  ladies  arc  generally  rather 
accomplished  in  music  and  French  than  extensively  read,  English 
ladies  who  have  attended  such  parties  describe  them  as  the  very 
perfection  uf  gossip  and  dullness.  Yet  with  all  these  means  put 
together  they  derive  on  the  winter  much  to  their  own  content. 

Out  of  the  very  inclemency  of  the  seasou,  like  the  northern 
nations  generally,  they  contrive  to  estract  enjoyment.  Their 
skating  and  sledging  then  come  on,  and  furnish  much  excitement, 
many  parties,  and  plenty  of  gaiety.  As  soon  as  the  rivers  are  frozen 
over  sufficiently,  which  is  often  in  a  single  night,  the  ice  becomes 
alive  with  swarms  of  skaters.  The  fishermen  can  now  no  longer 
use  thcii-  boats,  and  thus  earn  their  livelihood  from  the  stream; 
they  employ  themselves,  therefore,  in  clearing  away  any  lumps 
from  the  ice,  sweep  the  snow  from  it  as  it  falls;  sweep  also  the 
_  ice-duat  which  the  skaters  grind  up, 

and  furnish  chairs  set  upon  sledges 
for  young  skaters  to  practise  with, 
and  for  expert  ones  to  push  the  ladies 
in.  The  fishermen  remunerate  them- 
selves  by  a  contribution  from  all  those 
who  skate,  of  three  kreutzers,  one 
penny  English,  and  by  letting  out 
their  chairs  at  the  rate  of  two-pence 
^  -*^  the  hour.     Ladies  are  very  fond  of 

being  pushed  along  in  these  chairs;  and  parties  are  made,  of 
young  people,  in  which  the  gentlemen  propel  the  ladie*  at  a  great 
rate,  and  make  a  very  gay  scene  on  the  ice. 
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In  the  winter  of  1840,  which  we  spent  at  Heidelberg,  the  frost 
set  in  with  such  Beverity  early  in  December  thttt  iu  a  few  days  the 
Neckar  was  frozen  over,  so  that  yon  could  walk  on  it,  and  so  was 
the  Rhine.  The  ice  was  soon  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  the  frost 
continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  without  snow.  The 
thermometer  was  at  35°  Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point,  and 
the  dust  on  the  roads  was  worse  than  in  summer,  and  bo  tine  that 
it  filled  the  clothes  of  the  ladies  so  that  it  was  uuplcasant  for  them 
to  go  out.  But  the  people  seemed  to  care  little  for  it.  Expecting 
it,  they  made  early  preparations  for  winter.  At  the  first  approach 
of  cold  weather  you  are  surprised  to  see  men  and  women  walking  in 
their  great  cloaks  with  many  capes,  though  the  ordinary  class  of 
women  still  go  with  their  heads  bare.  The  worm  articles,  as  furs 
and  felt,  and  woollen  over-shoes  and  gloves,  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
autumn  fairs  and  in  the  shops,  told  you  beforehand  what  to  expect. 
All  the  brunnens,  i.e,  fountains  and  pumps,  were  carefully  defended 
by  clothing  them  with  straw.  All  shrubs  that  might  suffer  from 
the  weather  were  tied  up  in  straw  too.  Straw  was  strewed  over  the 
garden-beds  to  protect  the  roots  and  bulbs  of  plants  from  the  frost, 
and  tan  also  placed  in  great  quantilies  about  all  fountains  and  wells 
to  secure  them.  Straw  was  stufied  into  all  cellar  openings,  and  into 
every  place  where  cold  could  enter.  It  was  tied  and  wrapped  in  neat 
rolls,  and  laid  on  the  outer  window-sills,  so  as  to  cover  the  nick  at 
tlic  bottom  of  the  casement,  and  other  rolls  covered  with  cloth  of 
scarlet  and  other  gay  colours  were  also  laid  on  the  inside  of  the 
windows.  In  the  best  houses,  especially  in  the  north,  they  have 
double  windows  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

It  was  made  evident  belbre  his  arrival  that  Jack  Frost  was  here 
a  very  formidable  fellow;  and  when  he  came,  tndj  he  came  in  his 
strength.  Then,  even  the  poor  women,  though  they  would  not 
entirely  cover  their  heads  with  caps  and  bonnets,  were  compelled 
to  tie  a  folded  handkerchief  from  under  the  chin  to  the  top  of  the 
bead,  so  as  to  protect  in  some  degree  their  throats  and  ears.  Then 
might  be  seen  on  boys  and  men  huge  gloves  of  fur;  in  the  case  of 
the  boys,  with  true  German  caution,  secured  by  a  cord  passing  over 
their  shoulders,  so  that  they  might  not  be  laid  down  or  lost. 
When  tliey  pulled  them  off,  they  hung  dangling  on  each  side  of 
their  waists;    and  when  they   had  them   on,   they  looked  funny 
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cnoughj  with  the  Btrings  on  the  stretch,  seeming  to  support  both 
gloves  and  armSj  as  if  gome  accitleut  had  paralysed  them. 

Whcu  snow  comes,  the  scene  changes.  The  moment  that  it 
becomea  trodden  down  hard  ou  the  roads,  all  the  world  is  on 
sledges.  Sledges  come  forth  from  their  year-long  hiding-places, 
and  stand  before  the  houses  ready  to  be  hired.  On  the  road  are 
sledgea  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  from 
the  smartest  to  the  simplest.  Some  of  them,  especially  in  some  of 
the  chief  cities,  are  very  gay  indeed.  They  are  of  various  shapes, 
but  resemble  the  bodies  of  chariots,  phaetons,  gigs,  etc.,  set  on 
aledge-bars.  Some  of  them  are  very  gaily,  and  others  very  gaudily 
painted;  richly  cushioned,  and  furnished  with  aprons  of  the 
shaggy  skins  of  wild  beasts,  as  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  deer. 
Their  aledge-bars  sweep  up  in  a  fine  curve,  and  meet  high  before, 
bearing  on  their  summit  some  figure — a  pinc-ftpple,  a  fir-cone,  a 
lion's  head,  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings,  or  a  human  figure.  The 
horses  are  covered  with  cloths  of  gay  colours,  which  are  stitched 
all  over  with  little  bells,  and  bells  are  generally  hung  on  the 
sledges  too. 

Besides  the  handsome  ones,  many  an  old-fashioned  affair  comes 
forth,  down  to  the  bauer's  or  peasant's  sledge,  which  is  his  old 
wicker-basket  wagon-body,  on  a  few  poles  rudely  knocked  together. 
Every  thing  that  is  a  vehicle  of  conveyance  becomes  a  sledge. 
Wheelbarrows  disappear,  and  become  sledge-barrows.  Every  thing 
that  was  before  carried,  now  becomes  drawn.  Tubs,  baskets, 
bundles,  all  are  ou  sledges,  and  are  travelHng  the  streets  and  roads. 
Every  boy  has  his  sledge  too,  made  of  a  few  boai*ds  nailed  together, 
on  which  he  is  flying  down  the  hill  sides  with  the  utmost  velocity. 
Wherever  there  is  a  l>it  of  a  descent  in  a  street,  ur  in  the  country, 
down  it  are  going  little  sledges  with  one  or  more  chilth'cn  on  each 
of  them.  Boys  and  girls  draw  one  another  along  the  streets  and 
highways  at  fidl  speed  on  these  little  vehicles;  everywhere  you  see 
them  in  motion,  uad  they  afford  a  world  of  auuisemcnt.  If  a  heap 
of  rubbish  has  been  thrown  to  some  outside  of  the  town,  or  by  the 
river  side,  covered  with  snow  it  becomes  a  sledge-bank  for  the 
lads;  and  they  go  down  places  so  steep  and  uneven,  that  you 
expect  to  sec  them  every  moment  thrown  head  over  heels ;  but  no 
such  thing—away  they  go  as  light  and  IVl-c  as  birds  on  the  wing! 
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and  wlien  they  get  to  the  end  of  their  course,  pick  up  their  skdgc 
and  carry  it  back  to  the  top  again. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  world  of  pleasure  the  whole  race  of 
children  find  in  these  little  vehicles,  which  arc  very  simple  and  very 
cheap.  You  may  buy  a  very  neat  one  for  a  shilling.  Our  boys 
bought  tbemaelvefl  each  one,  and  entered  into  the  sport  with 
thorough  enthusiasm.  On  these  they 
will  sit,  holding  another  child  before 
them,  and  paddling  with  their  hecla, 
put  the  sledges  into  brisk  motion, 
when  they  go  on  nitrrily  of  themselves. 
As  they  descend  steep  hill-«idcs,  the 
boys  arc  fi>nd  of  lying  down  on  their 
backs,  and  thus  gliding  along  at  full 
speed.  They  say  it  is  the  next  thing 
to  flying,  and  grave  men  will  tell  of 
the  fun  they  had  when  hoys  in  tin 
snowy  winter,  taking  their  sledgts 
far  away  up  the  mouiitain-sidesj  iu  a 
whole  troop,  and  then  coming  down 
the  winding  and  often  steep  mountain 
track,  full  drive,  from  height  to  height,  r| 
again  to  the  vjilley,  the  distance  of  '-^ 
two  or  three  miles. 

One  wonders,  when  it  is  seen  ho« 
much  active  and  healthy  amusement 
these  sledges  afford,  that  they  have 
not  been  introduced  long  ago  in  the 
snowy  winters  that  we  sometimes  have, 
and  many  a  time  have  had,  in  England.  We  have  often  a  month 
or  two,  or  rather  have  had,  and  may  have  again,  of  such  weather, 
when  slides  arc  buried,  and  when  such  a  simple  and  active  aiiiusc- 
ment  is  yet  afforded  by  cvt-ry  highway  nnd  sloping  situation. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  children  that  dehght  in  sledging;  the 
grown  Germans  are  as  much  children  in  this  respect  as  any  of 
them.  They  partake  with  northern  nations  iu  all  their  fondness  for 
•ledging.  Sledges  are  driving  about  everywhere,  filled  with  merry 
(ntXBf  and  attended  by  loud  cracking  of  whips.     They  make  also 
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large  sledging  parties,  which  arc  matters  of  much  excitement  and 
great  display,  as  well  as  of  very  particular  etiquette.  Young 
gentlemen  will  engage  young  ladies  for  a  drive  in  a  sledging-party 
or  Schlitten-fahrt-partiej  for  three  months  before.  Great  are  the 
arranging,  the  planning,  the  cogitations,  while  a  party  is  in  pre- 
paration. The  acquaintance  that  shall  be  asked  to  join  in  it,  the 
choice  of  ladies  by  the  getitlemeu,  the  niiiuber  of  sledges  and  out- 
riders that  they  shall  sport,  the  place  to  which  they  shall  drive, 
and  whether  they  shall  have  torches  to  return  by  or  not.  All 
parties  enter  into  the  scheme  with  heart  and  soul;,  and  much  anxiety 
is  felt  lest  any  change  in  the  weather,  a  sudden  thaw,  or  a  tierce 
snow-storm,  should  prevent  it. 

But  supposing  all  these  arrangements  and  casualties  brought  to 
an  auspicious  termiuation,  the  sledging-party  presents  this  appear- 
ance. You  hear  a  loud  cracking  of  whips,  hke  the  successive 
discharges  of  pistols.  All  heads  are  out  of  (he  windows  through 
the  whole  street.  The  Germans  are  never  tired  of  watching  as  well 
as  of  joining  in  sledgiug-parties.  On  comes  a  troop  of  outriders 
in  caps,  blue  or  other  coloured  jackets,  white  breeches  and  jack- 
boots, riding  in  no  vciy  exact  order,  hut  all  smacking  their  whips 
with  all  their  might  j  sounds  of  which,  English  ears  which  have  not 
gone  out  of  England,  have  no  conception.  This  is  to  give  due 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  sledge-train  to  all  on  the  way,  and  io 
give  it  also  due  eclat.  Then  comes  a  train  of  sledges,  sometimes 
amoanting  to  thirty  or  forty.  The  strict  etiquette  is  that  each 
shall  contain  two  persons,  a  lady  and  gentleman,  and  no  more,  the 
gentleman  driving  and  paying  all  necessary  attentions  to  the  lady; 
but  often,  besides  the  two,  there  is  a  driver  and  another  servant 
seated  on  a  little  seat  behind,  which  sticks  out  like  a  handle  to  the 
sledge.  This  man  can  at  once  dismount  and  assist,  if  a  horse  tmra 
restive,  or  any  other  inconvenience  occur;  he  can  also  carry  a  torch 
or  two  on  return.  Thus  drives  on  gaily  the  whole  long  train,  ail 
the  handsomest  sledges  and  handsomest  horses  to  draw  them,  from 
two  to  four  in  each,  and  the  handsomest  ladies  to  fill  them  that  the 
city  can  afford  being  in  requisition,  and  all  are  at  the  windows  or  in 
the  streets,  to  see,  and  criticise,  and  enjoy  these  winter  spectacles. 

Much  emulation  is  felt  as  to  who  shall  take  the  lead,  and 
indeed  as  to  the  whole  aeries  of  precedence,  and  this  is  generally 
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decided  by  lot.  Every  gentleman  pays  his  share  of  the  whole 
expense  of  the  train,  that  is^  for  his  own  sledge  and  attendants,  and 
his  quota  of  the  outriders,  as  well  as  for  the  entertainment,  whatever 
it  may  be,  at  the  place  to  which  they  drive. 

On  entering'  the  sledge  the  lady  thanks  her  partner  for  the 
pleasure  he  has  eonferred  on  her  by  giving  her  this  participation  in 
so  dehghtfiil  a  recreation,  on  which  the  gentleman  exprcases  his 
high  gratification  at  the  honour  which  the  lady  does  him  by 
accepting  of  his  invitation^  aod  so  they  drive  off.  Through  all  the 
villages  that  they  pass,  the  \ond  peitschinff  or  whip-cracking  of  the 
drivers,  the  galloping  of  their  horse8_,  the  long  gay  train  of  sledges 
of  well-dressed  gentlemen  and  handsome  ladies,  bring  out  the 
whole  population,  and  fill  them  with  delight.  So  flics  on  the  train 
to  some  well-known  inn  at  six  or  seven  miles  distance,  where  they 
take  a  refreshment,  and  generally  entertain  themselves  with  some 
of  the  simple  German  games  till  it  is  time  to  return.  They  choose 
their  route  so  as  to  lead  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery,  and  thus  have  the  pleasure,  which  they  otherwise  would 
not,  of  seeing  the  coiintry  which  they  are  so  familiar  with  in 
summer,  in  its  now  strange  and  wild  winter  garb,  often  extremely 
beautiful  when  amongst  the  mountains  crowned  with  forests  filled 
with  snow,  and  with  the  frozen  river  and  high-arching  snow-drifts 
below. 

If  the  party  live  on  the  outside  of  the  city,  and  on  that  side 
which  would  render  it  totally  unnecessary  and  totally  out  of  the 
way  to  enter  it,  yet  they  never  fail  to  do  so.  They  go  Hrst,  and 
traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  and  then  back  again,  before 
they  set  off  on  their  proper  route.  They  would  consider  all  the 
pleasure  gone  il'  they  did  not  shew  their  train  to  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  their  fellow-citizens  would  look  upon  themselves  as 
defrauded  of  the  gaiety  and  spectacle. 

The  returtj  of  the  train  is  so  timed  as  to  reach  the  city  when 
it  is  dark.  Persons  are  sent  to  meet  them  wilh  a  supply  of  torches, 
and  these  being  lit,  they  enter  the  city  in  picturesque  style,  with 
resoanding  whips,  tlaring  torches,  and  sufficient  bustle,  and  tlms 
again  traverse  it;  perhaps  parade  a  few  times  round  the  most 
public  square,  for  public  benefit,  and  then  drive  to  the  house  of 
one  of  the  party,  where  they  spend  the  evening  in  merriment. 
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It  used  to  be  tlie  custom  of  every  gentleman,  on  descending 
from  the  sledge,  to  salute  his  partner,  hut  that  has  fallen  into 
desuetude;  and  on  some  recent  attempts  on  the  part  of  very  gallant 
gentlemen  to  revive  this  ancient  "  freedom  of  the  press/'  the  ladies 
have  raised  a  spirited  rebellion;  and  exercising  the  freedom  of 
speech,  have  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  sledging  altogether  if  it 
were  persisted  in.  From  causes  which  arc  noticed  elsewhere,  a 
greater  strictness  of  etiquette,  and  of  social  habits,  has  of  late  years 
grown  up  in  Germany,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
spirit  of  the  past,  as  discovered  iu  old  popular  balltids,  and  other 
writings.  Owing  to  the  mixture  of  old  freedom  and  new  notions 
of  decorum,  nothing  can  present  a  more  odd  and  amusing  aspect 
than  the  present  code  of  German  social  proprieties. 

The  severe  winter  of  1840-1  enabled  us  to  partake  in  the 
pleasure  of  a  sledging  party.  It  was  amusing  enough,  however, 
to  discover  the  many  disappointments  that  one  was  liable  to  after 
having  decided  on  such  a  thing.  The  party  being  not  only  resolved 
on,  but  all  the  preliminaries  settled ;  the  gentlemen  that  should 
make  part  of  it  being  irjvitccl,  and  they  having  selected  their  part- 
the  luimber  of  outriders  and  torches  being  Hxedy  and  the 
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order  of  the  procession  determined,  then  the  horses  and  sledges 
had  to  be  ordered  for  a  certain  day.  Tlicu  it  was  found  that  it 
could  not  take  ph»ce  tlmt  day,  because  all  the  sledges  were  engaged 
to  another  party;  it  must  be  the  next  day.  The  next  day  it  blew 
and  snowed  a  most  tremendous  and  impracticiibk'  tempest.  For 
days  afterwards  the  snow  was  far  too  deep  to  admit  of  sledging. 
Before  this  could  be  done  the  Bahn-schliHen)  or  road-sledge,  must 
proceed  from  this  place  to  the  next,  to  open  the  way,  and  repeat 
its  journey  every  day  that  the  snow  contiuued  to  fall. 

This  Bahu-schlitten  is  a  large  triangular  sledge  of  rough  timber, 
which»  going  with  the  point  foremost,  cleursthc  road  like  a  plough; 
forcing  the  snow  to  each  side  of  the  highway,  and  leaving  a  space 
wide  enough  for  carriages  in  the  middle.  This  machine,  and  its 
accompaniments,  presents  one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  in 
the  winter.  It  comes  along,  drawn,  according  to  the  depth  of 
snow  that  has  fallen,  by  from  six  to  ten,  or  a  dozen  strong  horses, 
and  loaded  with  a  score  or  two  of  men,  whose  weight  serves  as 
ballast  to  keep  it  rirmly  down,  and  thereby  to  clear  the  snow  more 
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thoroughly  away.  It  is,  moreover,  sometimes  foUowed  by  those 
who  are  too  numerous  to  ride. 

These  men,  sometimes  in  heavy  snows,  amount  to  fifty  or  a 
hundred.  They  are  furnished  with  shovels,  and  are  ready,  when 
they  arrive  at  drifts  too  deep  for  the  sledge  to  pass  through,  to  set 
on  and  eut  a  passage.  They  are  so  numerous  that,  if  iiecessaiy, 
detachments  can  be  left  behind  to  complete  the  removal  of  any 
great  obstruction.  Thus  goes  on  this  great,  lumbering,  but  most 
useful  piece  of  machinery.  One  is  every  day  travelling  to  and  fro 
between  one  township  antl  another,  while  snow  continues  to  fall, 
the  whole  empire  over,  so  that  all  obstructions  to  the  passage  of 
people  and  vehicles  are  speedily  removed.  And,  as  I  have  said, 
nothing  can  be  more  picturesque.  The  long  train  of  heavy  horses 
with  riders  upon  them,  in  their  bauer's  large  cocked  hats,  and  with 
their  heavy  whips;  the  erowd  of  men  in  their  dark  blue  dresses  of 
jacket  and  trousers,  and  little  caps  or  great  hats,  most  of  them,  of 
course,  with  their  pipes  hanging  from  their  mouth ;  the  foHowing 
throng;  the  depth  of  snow  which  silently  gives  way  before  this 
powerful  wedge,  and  curls  up  in  white  and  fleecy  billows  on  each 
side,  while  all  around  the  wind  is  whistling  and  the  snow  playing 
over  and  half-concealing  the  whole  group. 

In  a  moniing,  too,  before  this  Bnbn-schlitten  has  mnde  its  pro- 
gress, after  a  good  snowy  night,  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque 
than  the  figures  that  are  wading  along.  Nothing  can  prevent  the 
German  peasant,  and  especially  the  women,  from  going  to  market. 
Accordingly,  iu  the  morning  yon  see  them  wading  and  plunging 
along  in  such  a  snow,  with  their  cvcrkivting  tub,  or  basket  on  their 
heads,  in  which  stand  the  milk-pots  and  j>ans.  They  are  wrapped 
in  all  sorts  of  garbs.  Many  of  them  with  their  husbands*  or 
brothers*  great  blue  jackets  on;  and  some  of  them  too  in  their 
great  boots,  holding  up  their  clothes  with  no  doubtful  hand,  and 
lifting  one  foot  after  another  out  of  the  deep  snow;  even  com- 
pelled to  laugh  at  their  own  singular  figures  and  equipments,  but 
not  at  all  aware  of  their  astonishing  patience  and  perseverance. 

Well,  this  Bahn-sehlittcn  having  made  its  progress,  and  the 
road  bidding  fair  to  become  soon  in  a  proper  state,  another  day  is 
fixed,  and  all  looks  auspicious;  when,  behold!  a  venerable  and 
highly  esteemed  old  gentleman  falls  dangerously  ill ;  most  of  the 
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party,  too,  being  friends  of  the  family,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  make  a  frolicking  sledging  party  under  such  circumstances. 
Me  gets  worse,  though  the  weather  gets  more  frosty  and  favourable. 
He  is  likely  to  die; — uo  sledging  party  can  be  thought  of  till  be 
is  dead  and  buried.  He  lingera  on — he  gets  somewhat  better — he 
relapses — be  dies.  The  funeral,  luckily  in  Germany,  is  by  law 
obliged  to  be  within  three  days;  then  there  must  be  a  day  or  two 
for  decorum;  and  all  this  time  the  young  people  are  on  the  thums 
of  impatience  and  fear  lest  the  frost  should  go.  The  day  at  length 
is  once  more  fixed;  and  the  day  before,  it  begins  relentlessly  to  thaw! 
It  is  siill  thought  practicable — but,  on  going  into  the  city,  the  city 
authorities  have  ordered  all  the  snow  to  be  removed  from  the 
streets  within  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  a  great  pnii  of  the  main 
street  is  already  laid  bare!  This  is  a  final  close  to  all  hopes  and 
fears, — not  to  go  through  the  city  is  not  to  go  at  all! 

The  good-natured  winter,  however,  sent  a  fresh  supply  of  snow, 
and  in  another  week  ihc  parly  was  once  more  organised.  But  hei-e 
started  up  another  German  diflicuUy,  which,  laughable  as  it  was, 
threatened  to  tear  the  whole  parly  to  pieces  with  tlissensions.  The 
sledges,  the  order  of  precedence,  the  parties,  all  had  been  settled 
and  determined,  when  it  was  found  that  a  young  lady,  who  was 
spending  the  winter  with  us,  and  who  wore  spccUeles,  co(dd  not 
even  in  the  public  train  dispense  with  ihcm.  She  had  worn  them 
almost  from  a  child,  and  without  them  was  like  a  bat  in  (he  day- 
time. To  ride  in  public  wi(h  a  lady  in  spectacles!  It  was  a  thing 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  heard  of  by  any  German.  The  spectacle 
prejudice  is  one  of  the  most  diverting  prejudices  with  which  the 
good  Germans  torment  themselves.  The  men  wear  them  publicly 
and  privately;  nay,  ahuost  the  whole  race  of  students,  whetlicr 
from  affectation  or  real  necessity,  carry  spectacle  on  nose.  These 
youngsters,  in  fact,  seem  detennined  to  monopolise  the  spectacle 
wear.  Not  a  woman,  howevir  purblind  she  may  be,  and  however 
she  may  be  compelled  in  private  to  wear  8|)ectack's,  dare  appear  in 
the  streets  or  in  public  company  with  them  on.  She  would  as  soon 
think  of  going  to  court  in  her  nightcap!  Every  man  that  met  her 
would  stare  at  her,  every  student  laugh  in  her  face,  and  every 
woman  smile,  and  turn,  and  smile  again.  In  fact,  this  youug  lady, 
from  her  unconquerable  necessity  of  wearing  spectacles,  was  soon 
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nicknamed  and  known  through  all  Heidelhcrg  as  FraUIein  Brills,  or 
Miss  Spectacles,  The  gentleman,  therefore,  to  whom  she  had 
fallen  as  partner  iu  the  sledf^t-j  was  struck  with  horror  on  recollect- 
ing this  fact.  The  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  were  entreated  in  the 
most  delicate  way  possible  to  hint  to  her  the  absolute  necessity  of 
her  laying  aside  these  obnoxious  eye-math ines  on  this  occasion. 
She  was  equally  confounded,  and  protested  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  go  without  them;  and  she  was  not  of  a  disposition  to 
give  up  the  most  trifling  bit  of  dissipation  for  any  one^s  feelings 
whatever.  Here  then  arose  a  mighty  contest.  The  other  gentle- 
men endeavoured  to  perstiade  the  unlucky  one  to  care  nothing  for 
it — that  it  was  nothing.  "Nothing!  why  he  should  be  insulted 
in  the  street.  The  students  would  shout,  Fratilcin  Brillej  and  if 
insidted,  he  must  challenge.  It  would  certainly  end  in  a  duel  or 
duels."**  As  they  thought  it  nothing,  he  proposed  that  one  of  them 
should  exchange  ladies^  and  take  her.  This  was  declined  with 
much  laughter;  and  then  began  to  rise  bad  blood,  and  every 
prospect  of  an  irreconcilcable  animosity,  when  the  simple  idea  of  a 
veU  was  suggested,  and  luckily  adopted.  Then  came  the  polite 
Germans  about  the  lady,  and  with  that  conipliaut  language  on 
such  occasions  to  which  I  have  had  too  frequently  to  allude,  said : 
"O!  it  was  nothing — nothing  at  all!  nobody  cared  about  her 
spectacles;  only  as  it  was  singular,  it  would  be  better  not  to  attract 
too  much  attention  for  her  own  safety,  as  rude  boys  were  apt,  on 
auch  occBsions,  to  throw  stones  at  anything  unusual." 

At  last  the  party  was  really  completed.  With  seven  sledges, 
the  handsomest  the  city  could  afford,  and  drawn  by  its  best  horses, 
Mrs.  Howitt  leading  the  way  with  four  horses,  preceded  by  seven 
outriders,  we  drew  through  the  city.  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
seemed  in  the  streets  to  see  the  procession.  The  outriders  made  a 
most  tremendous  thunder  with  their  whips;  the  train  kept  close 
together;  all  was  well  appointed,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
best  of  the  season.  After  traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  city 
and  back  again,  we  drove  to  Neckargemiind,  a  village  about  six 
miles  up  the  Neckar  valley,  and  took  coffee,  and  made  ourselves 
very  merry  with  the  German  games  of^ — Jacob  where  art  thou?  The 
Black  Man;  Blind-man's  Buff,  there  called  The  Blind  Cow,  and 
so  on.     The  party  was  full  of  fun;  and  in  a  game  where  they  take 
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each  other's  hand  aud  fallow  in  a  train  till  the  leader  gives  the 
sign  to  break  off,  our  leader  led  us  out  of  the  hall  and  all  round 
the  opeu  gallery,  round  which  the  house  is  built.  In  our  way 
suddenly  coining  upon  a  waiter,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  ehain 
of  people,  and  Hying  from  one  aide  to  another  to  find  his  way  out, 
occasioned  much  laughter. 

In  the  evening,  on  our  return,  wc  were  met  by  torch-bearers; 
and  one  of  them  mounting  behind  each  sledge,  holding  two  torches, 
each  four  feet  long,  and  each  outrider  taking  one,  we  again  traversed 
and  retraversed  the  city,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  people. 
The  whole,  indeed,  had  a  striking  effect;  and  in  its  novelty,  and 
the  merriment  and  thorough  heartiness  of  the  whole  party,  was  au 
entertainment  as  pleasant  as  it  was  new. 

The  sledging  partieis  in  the  country  are  often  still  more  lusty, 
if  not  so  gay.  The  rich  bauers  or  farmers  in  the  upper  Rhinelauds, 
and  other  parts,  arc  excessively  fond  of  these  excursions,  and  with 
sledges  that  will  hold  at  least  twenty  people,  will,  in  winter,  drive 
about  for  whole  days  together.  The  gentry,  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many, will  with  much  joviality  make  use  of  the  same  capacious 
vehicles,  and  set  on  foot  parties  to  some  piace  of  resort.  The 
trouble  in  the  country  to  get  these  together,  and  the  ludicro^is 
accidents  that  occur  to  them,  afford  subject  of  much  entertainment. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Wirtembcrg,  the  Wirth?,  or  landlords  of  the  inns, 
are  especially  obliging.  If  you  stop  merely  at  their  doors,  while 
your  driver  gives  his  horses  some  bread  and  water,  they  feel  much 
annoyed  if  you  will  not  honour  their  house  by  going  in.  If  you 
want  nothing,  they  don*t  trouble  themselves  about  that.  They  will 
do  you  any  little  service  they  can,  just  as  much  as  if  you  had  spent 
a  large  sum  with  lliem.  At  Waldenbuch,  not  far  from  Stuttgard, 
we  stopped  at  the  door  of  one  of  these  good-natured  men.  We 
had  recently  breakfasted,  and,  as  we  wanted  nothing,  and  the 
driver  said  he  would  not  stay  long,  we  proposed  to  sit  in  the  carriage 
for  the  time.  The  wirth,  a  tall  aud  very  respectable-looking  raan,  for 
the  wirths  are  generally  men  of  a  tolerable  education,  and  often 
hold  a  rank  with  the  smaller  gentry  of  the  neigh boiurhood,  came 
and  begged  us  to  alight.  We  explained  to  hiju  that  we  wanted 
nothing,  and  therefore  did  not  wish  to  trouble  them  by  going  in 
and  out.     He  appeared  much  disappointed;  said  it  was  of  no  con- 
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aence  whether  we  tfxjk  anything  or  nothiug,  but  he  hoped  wc 
would  honour  his  house  by  entering  it.     As  we  however  respect- 
fully persisted  in  remaining  in  the  carriage,  he  went  away,  but 
soon  came  again,  and  with  much  earnestness  besought  us  to  alight. 
If  wc  would  not  go  in,  we  ought  at  least  to  ace  the  country,  and 
there  was  an  old  ducal  castle  too  that  we  ought  to  see,  and  if  wc 
would  permit  hiin  he  would  have  much  pleasure  iu  being  our  guide. 
This  disinterested  kindness  it  would  have  been  moat  uncourtcous 
to  decline.     With  many  thanks  we  alighted;  and  the  good-hearted 
Swabian,  calling  fur  his  hat  and  his  cane,  for  he  did  not  think  his 
ordinary  cap  which  he  had  on  sufficiently  in  dress  to  appear  openly 
with  strangers,  he  led  the  way.    lie  was,  as  observed,  a  tall  man,  and 
in  his  light  drab  long  coat  and  Leghorn  hat,  he  migbt  have  passed 
for  some  neighbouring  graf,  had  we  not  known  to  the  contrary.    He 
was,  in  fact,  as  gentlemanly  and  well-informed  as  any  graf  could 
be.     Arriving  at  the  church,  which  stood  on  the  hill  opposite  the 
castle,  he  first  directed  our  attention  to  the  country  round,  which 
with  its  fine  beech  woods  and  corn  fields  and  green  meadows,  was 
really  very  attractive,  he  then  said,  pointing  to  two  graves. — "  Had 
you  not  corae  up  hither,  you  would  not  have  seen  these.     There 
lie  the  father  and  mother  of  Dannccker,  the  great  sculptor.     Here 
Danncckcr  was  born.    His  father  was  a  groom  in  the  stables  of  this 
castle,  and  here  Dannccker  spent  his  boyhood.    But  eonic  into  the 
castle,  I  will  shew  you  something  more."     The  castle  belongs  to 
the  king  of  Wirtemberg,  but  is  now  deserted.    He  opened  the  door 
of  one  of  the  dungeons,  and  to  our  great  surprise  wc  beheld  that  it 
was  au  ajiothecarys  shop.     The  apothecary,  a  little  man  in  a  short 
blue  coat,  and  with  a  head  and  face  of  unusual  size  for  hia  body, 
sate  poring  over  a  large  book,     lie  rose  with  a  smile  to  receive  us, 
and  hearing  that  we  were  English,  he  began  to  address  us  in  good 
English.     He  told  us  he  had   been   in   London,   and  in   North 
America.     Seeing  that  Ins  book  was  not  iu  German  type,  I  gave  a 
glance  at  it,  and  was  surprised  to  see  that  it  vvaa^  Don  Quixote  in 
the  native  Spanish.     Wc  could  not  but  feel  a  singular  interest  in 
a  man,  thus  suddenly  found  iu  the  dungeon  of  a  coiuitry  castle, 
thus  informed,  travelled,  and  occupied. 

We  looked  round  with  renewed  interest  on  his  place  of  abode. 
In  the  massy  stone  walls  yet  hung  the  monstrous  iron  rings  which 
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bad  once  confined  the  j)risoncr8 ;  but  arotmd  in  curious  coutrastj 
stocMl  his  drugs  in  jars  and  drawers,  and  on  his  counter,  wild- 
flowers  of  great  beauty,  which  he  had  gathered  in  bis  walks;  pinks 
and  others,  which  are  onJy  to  be  seen  in  our  gardens.  When  we 
had  taken  leave  of  him,  we  observed  to  our  Wirthj  that  in  this 
man  he  must  find  a  pleasant  and  most  intelligent  neighbour. 
"No;"  said  he  with  a  sigmficant  shake  of  the  head,  "he  is  a 
companion  for  no  one.  Some  years  ago  he  lost  his  wife,  and  fi'om 
that  time  he  has  never  cared  for  human  society.  He  never  conie« 
into  inv  house.  He  siU  here  in  this  dungeon  from  day  to  day, 
month  to  mouth,  and  year  to  year.  He  sees  nobody  but  those 
who  come  for  medicine.  He  sits  and  ponders  over  his  books  in 
various  languages,  and  when  he  is  weary,  towai-ds  evening  he  walks 
solitarily  into  the  woods."  Many  a  time  have  we  since  thought 
of  the  little  apothecary  poring  over  his  Don  Quixote  in  the  dun- 
geon of  that  solitary  castle. 

But  our  Wirth  ojicning  the  door  of  another  dungeon,  then 
pave  us  the  history  of  a  prisoner  who  had  been  coofiiied  in  it. 
It  was  the  gardener  of  the  castle.  Some  plate  had  been  stolen ; 
the  steward,  who  had  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  gardener,  whose 
independent,  sturdy  nature  would  not  let  him  wink  at  those 
dishonest  practices  in  which  the  steward  indulged  in  the  dukc'a 
ubsuncc,  contrived  to  fix  the  suspicion  on  him.  He  suiFered  here 
a  long  and  bitter  confinement.  The  tutor,  who  was  in  reality  the 
person,  was  tormented  in  his  conscience  by  the  fate  of  the  unhappy 
gardener,  and  wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  duke,  declaring 
that  the  gardener  was  innocent,  Thu  hand,  though  disguised, 
was  detected.  The  tutor  by  this  brought  suspicion  upon  him- 
self; he  was  arrested  and  cjtaniiued ;  he  confessed  and  was  dis- 
mis.sed.  But  when  the  gardener  was  brought  to  the  presence 
of  the  (luke,  it  was  discovered  that  the  steward  had,  during  his 
imprisoinucDt,  practised  on  him  the  most  unheard-of  cruelties. 
The  duke  highly  eni*aged,  determined  to  punish  him  in  a  most 
signal  manner,  and  to  conimeucc  his  punishment  in  a  style  that 
should  make  him  ll'el  it  to  the  very  heart's  core.  He  therefore 
in^'ited  a  large  party  to  dine,  and  amongst  them  the  steward. 
But  at  dinner  the  poor  gardener,  his  victim,  was  placed  just 
opposite  to  him,  and  he  found  his  own  plate  turned  upside  down. 
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Dinner  went  on  jovially;  course  after  course  was  served;  but  when 
all  the  re&t,  even  the  poor  gardener,  had  their  plates  filled  with 
the  richest  meats,  not  a  morsel  was  offered  to  the  guilty  steward — 
his  plate  remained  empty,  and  still  upside  down.  "  Ilcrr  Vor- 
walter!"  cried  continually  the  duke  from  Uie  top  of  the  table, 
**  Ilerr  Verwalter,  he  eatn  nothing!*'  Thf;  term  he,  such  only  as 
was  addressed  to  persons  of  no  quality  whatever,  marked  his 
degradation;  and  every  eye  being  drawn  upon  him  by  the  call 
of  the  duke  at  every  fresh  course — "  llerr  Verwalter !  he  cats 
nothing !" — he  sate  the  most  wretched  object  of  guilt  and  despair. 
The  torments  which  he  experienced  during  that  long  dinner  hour, 
the  eyes  of  scorn  and  aversion  for  ever  turned  on  bim  by  the 
implacable  lord, — "  Henr  Verwaher  !  he  eats  nothing  f  Herr  Ver- 
walter !  he  drinks  nothing!"  and  the  contemptuous  gaze  of  his 
victim,  for  ever  looking  into  his  guilty  soul, — were  probably  tenfold 
more  than  his  cruelty  had  inflicted  on  the  gardener  through  his 
whole  confinement.  No  sooner  was  he  able,  in  the  loud  riot  of 
the  following  course,  to  steal  unseen  of  the  many  away,  than  he 
made  his  escape  to  liia  house,  and  before  the  feast  was  at  an  end, 
his  life  was,  by  his  own  hand. 

But  these  relations  of  our  worthy  Wirth  were  not  those  for 
which  I  have  introduced  him  here;  it  was  for  that  of  his  sledging 
party.  In  the  stables  of  the  castle  he  tapped  with  his  cane  on  a 
very  capacious  sledge,  and  breaking  into  laughter,  said :  "  That  is 
mine!  Aha!  I  cannot  see  it  without  laughing.  If  you  had  hut 
been  here  at  a  sledging  party  that  we  had  last  winter  1  The  forest- 
master  and  the  clergyman  were  always  saying  that  we  could  not 
get  op  a  genteel  sledging  party  here.  That  other  places  could  do 
it,  but  that  we  had  not  here  any  respectable  materials  to  compose 
one  of.  I  determined  to  try.  I  took  my  sledge  and  drove  round. 
I  went  here  and  there.  I  got  together  the  aratman,  the  clergy- 
inan,  and  the  physician  of  the  next  doi-f,  the  collector  of  the  land 
taxes,  the  steward,  the  master  of  the  forests,  and  their  families. 
We  made  a  most  imposing  party.  In  this  my  sledge  were  stowed 
sixteen  souls.  I  drove,  and  we  took  the  lead.  All  went  well;  we 
drove  out  far  into  the  country.  The  air  was  dear,  though  sharp, 
and  all  were  in  the  highest  spirits.  My  horses  were  full  of  life; 
and  as  I  led  the  way  at  a  great  rate,  I  heard  behind  me  a  loud 
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sound  of  mirth  and  laughter  and  gossip.  But  onluclcily,  as  we 
passed  over  a  part  of  the  way  which  hang  over  the  valley  below, 
the  snow  had  drifted  over  a  precipice  of  at  least  a  dozen  feet  high, 
and  hung  iu  great  round  rolls  and  wreaths.  My  horses  at  this 
critical  spot  suddenly  took  fright,  and  became  restive,  I  endea- 
voured to  whip  them  sharply  forward,  but  spite  of  all  my  exertions 
they  backed  and  backed  till  one  side  of  the  sledge  was  over  the 
precipice.  There  was  a  sudden  and  astounding  shriek,  not  only 
from  those  in  the  sledge,  but  from  tiiose  in  the  sledges  behind,  as 
they  saw  it  toppliug  over.  I  leaped  out  to  seize  the  horses  by  the 
reins  and  drag  them  forward;  but  it  was  in  part  too  late.  The 
cries  from  all  the  party  rose  more  wildly  than  before;  and  glancing 
at  the  sledge,  I  saw  one  after  another  of  its  load  disappear  over  the 
precipice.  Amongst  them  was  a  little  boy  of  mioc,  only  about  four 
years  old.  As  I  saw  him  plunge  down  over  the  precipice,  I  lost 
all  sclf-eommand,  and  all  thought  of  every  thing  else.  I  ran  in  dis- 
traction towards  the  nearest  point  where  I  could  descend  into  the 
valley,  crying — 'Oh I  ray  child!  my  child!  my  child  is  killed!'  I 
plunged  frantically  down  a  deep  descent;  I  rushed  like  a  maniac  to 
the  spot  where  the  child  and  the  others  had  fallen.  There  were 
four  or  five  men  and  women  already  scrambling  out  of  the  snow- 
heaps,  or  standing  as  much  like  pillars  of  salt  as  Lot's  wife,  and 
crying  and  cursing  and  shaking  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the 
way.  As  I  drew  near,  all  at  once  broke  out  furiously — '  Oh,  what 
have  you  done!  Tliis  is  your  fine  sledging  party!  Oh,  you  have 
killed  us!  You  have  lamed  us  for  lifei* — 'Cursed  stuff!'  I 
exclaimed,  raging:  'My  child!  my  child!  where  is  he?  He  perishes 
— he  is  smothering  in  the  snow!'— I  sprung  into  the  drifts;  I 
caught  a  sight  of  bis  red  worsted  glove — I  sei/cd  it.  1  grasped  . 
his  arm — i  drew  him  out.  He  was  already  black  and  blue  in  the] 
face ;  but  presently  a  gush  of  blood  started  from  his  nose,  and  he ' 
set  up  a  most  vigorous  yell.  He  had  fallen  with  his  nose  and  eye 
against  a  stump  or  a  stone,  and  I  found  that  his  eye  was  seriously 
injured.  One  man  near  me  exclaimed,  'Oht  I  have  broken  my  J 
arm !'^* Never  mind  your  arm!'  I  exclaimed.  'What  does  yourj 
arm  signify?  my  child's  eye  is  knocked  out!'  As  soon  as  I  was| 
satisfied  the  child  was  not  actually  dead  or  dying,  nor  seriously 
hurt,  1  looked  about  to  discover  if  any  one  else  was  yet  in  the j 
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snow,  and  presently  I  espied  a  pair  of  great  old  boots  standing 
up  in  the  drift,  the  head  and  body  of  whose  posseasor  bad  dis- 
appeared downwards  in  the  snow.  I  had  known  these  boots  too 
many  years  not  to  recognise  thera  in  an  instant.  The  old  doctor 
of  the  next  village  was  there  lying  head  foremost.  Much  as  I  was 
concerned  for  him,  and  loudly  as  I  called  on  those  who  had  already 
got  out  to  come  to  his  help^  there  was  something  so  ludicrous  in 
his  situation  that  I  could  not  for  the  life  avoid  bursting  into  loud 
laughter,  as  with  all  our  might  we  grasped  the  old  boots  and 
dragged  out  their  owner.  It  was  some  time  before  we  could  wipe 
away  the  snow  out  of  his  face,  and  set  him  on  a  great  stone  to 
recover  his  breath.  For  a  while  he  gasped  and  panted;  and 
when  we  asked  him  how  he  felt,  did  not  even  answer  by  a  shake  of 
liis  head,  but  looked  wildly  and  angrily  about  him.  At  length  he 
rose  suddenly  from  the  stone,  cast  the  roost  savage  glances  at 
me,  and  with  much  panting  and  catching  of  his  breath,  said  to 
me,  *  There !  you  have  done  for  me  with  your  verdammte  sledging 
party.  You  have  cut  me  off  in  the  middle  of  my  daye.'  The 
worthy  old  man  was  already  upwards  of  eight)',  and  the  idea  of  his 
being  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  his  days  was  too  much  even  for  those 
who  had  themselves  but  just  got  out  of  the  snow,  and  were  there- 
fore in  not  the  best  of  humours:  a  general  laugh  arose,  at  which 
the  old  gentleman  looked  highly  indignant,  and  marched  off  in 
great  scorn.  But  if  we  were  merry  at  the  old  gentleman's  sally, 
how  much  was  this  increased  when,  hearing  a  cry  for  help  some- 
where over  our  heads,  we  looked  up  and  beheld  a  big  man  suspended 
by  his  coat-laps  in  the  boughs  of  a  tree  which  stretched  over  the 
precipice.  It  was  the  steward.  There  he  hung  like  Absalom,  and 
quivered  his  legs  like  a  bird  in  a  springe,  being  neither  able  to 
reach  hold  of  anything  with  his  hands  nor  to  drop  down  into  the 
snow.  At  this  sight  our  laughter  grew  tenfold.  We  were  abso- 
lutely disabled  from  flying  to  his  assistance;  but  our  noise  brought 
some  of  the  other  party  to  the  brow  of  the  precipice  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  where  they  beheld  the  cause  of  our  entertainment. 
There  was  an  instant  call  from  them  to  the  rest  above  to  come  and 
look.  All  that  dared,  flocked  fonvard  till  they  could  see  the  poor 
steward  dangling  like  a  scarecrow  in  the  tree.  At  this  nobody 
could  forbear  laughing — all  broke  out;  and  above  and  below  the 
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poor  fellow  heard  our  unnatural  mirth,  as  it  must  have  seemed  to 
him.  A  light  active  youth,  however,  soon  scrambled  into  the  tree, 
and  cutting  away  several  small  boughs,  down  plumped  the  steward 
into  the  snow. 

"Nobody  was  really  hurt,  except  it  was  myself,  on  whom  all 
joined  in  heaping  the  bitterest  reproaches  j  first,  for  having  so 
zealously  advocated  and  brought  about  this  party,  and  secondly,  for 
driving  on  a  road  so  dangerous,  though  this  latter  matter  had  been 
the  choice  of  others,  not  mine.  By  the  time  that  we  reached 
home,  nevertheless,  all  had  recovered  their  good  humour,  and  were 
more  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  ludicrous  parts  of  the  adventure  than 
to  regret  what  had  happened,  except  the  worthy  old  doctor.  He 
cast  most  cutting  looks  and  speeches  at  many  of  us,  but  more 
especially  at  me,  over  his  dinner  and  his  wine,  and  persisted  that 
we  had  done  for  him,  and  had  actually  cut  him  off  in  the  middle  of 
his  days.  The  worthy  old  man  yet  lives,  however,  though  he  never 
has,  and  never  will,  forgive  our  laughter." 
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SINGULAR    MORAL   CHARACTERISTICS    UF   THE    GERMANS, 
AKD  ODDITIES    OF    ETIQLETTK. 


Under  other  heads  we  have  noticed  the  curious  contrast  between 
the  state  of  the  Germans  before  the  war  and  since.  Their  long 
stationary  condition  in  arts  and  husbandry,  in  domestic  arrange- 
ments and  nuanners,  in  their  dreamy  hfe  in  their  colleges  and 
houses,  and  in  their  firm  and  pertinacious  adherence  to  old  habits 
in  everything,  spite  of  the  progress  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  The 
revolution,  which  Napoleon^s  rousing  invasion  brought  with  it,  has 
extended  also  to  their  morals  and  etiquette.  At  present  they  are 
in  these  respects  also  in  a  transition  state,  and  the  anomalies  which 
the  mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new  present,  are  very  remarkable. 
They  are  at  once  domestic  and  formal,  homely  and  precise.  They 
arc  an  odd  mixture  of  feeling  and  caution;  moral  strictness  and 
freedom  of  manners.  Tliey  are  sentimental  and  religious,  yet  they 
have  little  regard  to  the  Sunday.  Shops  and  theatres  are  open; 
business,  dancing,  singing,  and  drinking  at  pubhc-houscs  go  on, 
the  latter  more  briskly  on  this  day  than  on  most  others;  yet 
they  dare  not  introduce  an  ecclesiastical  character  into  an  odd 
charade  in  social  company,  lest  they  should  hurt  the  rehgious 
prejudices  of  somebody  present. 

The  Germans  are  the  original  inventors  and  introducers  of  the 
Waltz;  the  waltz  is  the  national  dance.  It  is  the  everlasting  and 
never-wearying  dance  of  high  and  low  life.  WTiere  there  is  a 
meeting  of  any  merriment,  there  they  arc  spinning  round  in  this 
eternal  whirl.  Begin  whatever  dance  they  may,  it  is  as  siu'c  to  turn 
into  a  waltz  as  that  night  follows  day,  Tbey  must  spin  about  together 
as  if  every  twirl  took  them  a  degree  nearer  to  felicity,  and  like  the 
lark  or  the  eagle,  the  highest  point  of  the  heaven  of  existence 
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coold  only  be  leadud  by  a  gyndon.  Yet  Uiis  dance  bM  JioAed 
otbcr  natioaB,  and  bas  not  been  aBjwbece  introdttccd  whhoat  a 
strong  opposition  from  the  mfore  decorom  and  acrkras  portioio  of  the 
popidatioB;  oo  account  of  tbe  freedom,  and  ercn  licenee  of  its 

actioo.  Young  men  taking  the  young  women  roand  tbe  waist, 
and  twifiing  tbem  round  a  room  like  so  many  wbiriigigs,  were 
r^arded  by  decorcws  mammas  and  chaperonea  as  reiy  shocking 
feflova.  Yet,  would  it  be  believed  that  these  same  Gennan  damaela, 
wbo  wahs  and  spin  away  for  whole  nights  together  with  young  men 
whom  tbey  nerer  saw  before,  would  be  dreadfoSy  shocked  if  one 
of  these  same  young  men,  the  day  after,  on  setting  out  to  take  s 
pidilic  walk,  in  company  with  the  father  and  mother  and  the  whole 
fiuzdly,  or  two  or  three  famihes  together,  were  to  offer  her  his  arm  t 
Young  people,  unless  tbey  are  formally  betrothed  to  each  other, 
never  think  of  such  a  thing  as  walking  arm-in-ann.  This  is  so 
established  and  well-known  a  fact,  that  in  one  of  their  plap;  where 
a  young  lady,  in  order  to  make  a  young  man  in  a  fit  of  jealous 
anger  commit  himself  irrecoverably  with  his  affianced  love,  proposed 
that  he  should  take  a  walk  along  the  city  street  with  herself,  who  is 
known  also  to  be  one  of  his  friends,  exclaims  in  horror — "  MTiat ! 
walk  arm-iD-arm  Mitb  a  lady  in  public !  Heavens !  It  were  mad- 
ness and  destruction !'' 

The  same  pair,  therefore,  who  over-night  clasp  each  other's 
waistjs  and  leap  about  for  hours  like  two  romps,  cai'cfully  avoid 
touching  each  other's  clothe*  as  they  walk  out.  A  whole  party 
setting  out  on  a  walk,  or  going  through  the  city  to  any  place 
together,  however  familiar  and  friendly  they  may  he,  go  scattering 
along  all  loosely  like  a  flock  of  pigeons;  nay,  as  often  as  otherwise 
you  see  the  gentlemen  walking  on  together,  and  the  women  coming 
on  together  behind  them;  nay,  still  stranger,  this  is  the  order  even 
of  a  marriage  procession!  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  blank  and 
conluaed  hx)k  of  a  young  lady,  to  whom,  soon  after  my  arrival  in  the 
country,  and  ignorant  of  its  singular  etiquette,  I  oflfered  my  arm  on 
setting  out  in  a  party,  old  married  man  as  I  am.  In  their  very 
churches  the  sexes  sit  opposite,  not  even  families  occupying  together 
one  seat. 

So  far  is  this  feeling  carried,  that  it  is  not  even  decorous  for 
young  people,  brothers  and  sisters,  to  live  in  the  same  house,  if 
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their  parents  are  deceased  or  absent.  A  bachelor  brother  cannot 
have  his  sister  to  keep  his  home  without  shocking  German  notions 
of  decorum.  It  is  even  said  that,  in  some  families,  if  a  young 
gentleman  in  the  habit  of  visiting  them  calls,  and  the  young  ladies 
1  only  are  within,  they  do  not  venture  to  ask  him  to  take  a  chair, 
lie  stands  while  he  makes  the  passing  compliments  of  the  day,  bows 
and  retires.  Englishmen,  not  knoAving  this  state  of  things,  have 
felt  themselves  so  much  offended  in  being  treated  with  such 
apparent  distance  and  incivility,  that  they  have  withdrawn  in 
disgust,  and  refused  further  acquaintance. 

The  same  singularity  marks  their  passing  salutations  in  public. 
The  peasantrj',  as  they  meet  you,  give  you  a  nod  or  an  open  smile, 
and  a  "Good-day;"  but  if  you  meet  a  gentleman  that  you  have 
been  laughing  and  joking  and  playing  with  the  evening  before,  at 
all  sorts  of  romping  games,  he  immediately  assumes  the  deepest 
solemnity.  You  would  imagine  that  you  bad  unwittingly  given 
him  the  deepest  olfence,  or  that  at  least  bis  father  was  dead.  He 
doffs  his  cap  with  a  stately  and  profound  politeness,  fixes  his  eyes 
with  an  imperturbable  gravity  on  you,  and  niahes  past  with  accele- 
rated speed.  The  young  people  who  are  on  the  most  laughing 
terms  in  company  do  just  the  same,  only  more  solemnly  if  possible, 
and  such  a  thing  ns  a  smile  or  a  gay  glance  of  the  eye  may  just  as 
much  be  expected  from  them  as  from  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. 

The  same  parties  who  may  not  touch  each  other  in  a  walk, 
though  they  may  waltz  together,  may  go  out  tete-ji-t^te  in  a 
sledging  party.  A  young  man  may  take  a  young  woman  alone 
with  him  in  his  sledge,  and  drive  off  with  her  for  miles.  I  believe 
however,  which  makes  the  oddity  only  the  greater,  that  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  that  a  matron  should  be  somewhere  in  the  party. 
That  is,  if  sledging  is  proposed,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  party, 
and  in  all  German  parties  a  matron  must  make  one;  but  the  pairs 
who  are  in  each  sledge  can  drive  off  as  far  as  they  please  from  each 
other,  and  the  matron,  who  gives  decorum  to  the  whole  conceni, 
must  have  a  species  of  ubiquity  to  act  as  guardian  of  social  pro- 
prieties on  such  occasions.  In  all  parties  into  the  country,  of 
wliich  the  Germans  are  so  fond,  a  matron  is  an  indispensable 
accompaniment. 

There  is  to  us  an  apparent  and  very  curious  inconsistency  m 
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the  Germans,  between  their  outward  aolemnity  of  luaiiner  and  their 
inward  sensitiveness.  These  same  people  whom  we  arc  accustomed 
to  call  the  plilcgmatic  Germans,  have  shewn  in  their  modem  Litera- 
ture that  they  possess  sentiment  not  merely  of  the  deepest,  but  of 
the  most  varied  character.  Goethe's  Faust,  the  most  accurate  and 
living  picture  of  the  pojjular  character  and  manners,  is  sufficient 
proof  of  this,  and  indeed  all  their  literature  is  full  of  the  same 
evidence.  There  is  not  a  more  social  and  affectionate  people  than 
they  are.  They  arc  particularly  kiod  and  attentive  to  each  other; 
sympathise  deeply  in  all  each  other^a  troubles  and  pleasures,  suc- 
cesses, and  reverses.  They  form  the  strongest  attachments,  and 
maintain  thera  through  life.  Young  men  entertain  that  brotherly 
feeling  for  each  other  that  you  seldom  sec  in  England.  They  go, 
as  youths,  often  walking  with  their  arms  about  each  other,  as  only 
school-boys  do  with  us.  They  put  their  arms  over  each  other's 
shoulders  in  familiar  conversation  in  company,  in  a  very  brotherly 
way.  I  say  nothing  of  that  hearty  kissing  of  each  other  on  meeting 
after  an  absence,  that  to  an  English  eye,  in  great  rough-whiskered 
and  mustachioed  men,  has  something  very  repulsive  in  it.  They 
make  presents  of  memorials  to  each  other,  and  maintain  a  great 
and  lasting  correspondence.  The  correspondence  of  many  Germans 
is  enormous.  Ladies  who  spend  the  morning  in  household  affairs, 
will  also  in  the  afternoon  be  as  busy  in  writing  to  their  numerous 
friends.  It  is  in  ])rivate  social  intercourse  alone  that  the  Germans 
display  the  genuine  vivacity  and  heartiness  of  their  character.  In 
the  social  and  select  cii'cle  of  approved  and  approving  friends,  they 
throw  off  all  formality,  and  become  as  frolicsome  and  joyous  as  so 
many  boys  and  girls.  These  same  young  men  that  in  the  street  j 
will  go  by  you  as  swift  as  a  steam-engine,  and  as  dark  as  a  thunder  ' 
cloud,  there  become  the  very  imps  of  mirth  and  jollity.  They  arc 
ready  to  enter  into  any  fun,  to  act  any  part — to  sing,  to  romp,  to 
laugh,  and  quix  each  other  without  mercy. 

Tlicy  have  indeed  the  faculty  of  becoming  children,  and  evcu^ 
buffoons,  without  becoming  ridiculous.  They  do  not  feel  them- 
selves foolish,  and  therefore  don't  become  so.  None  but  children 
in  other  countries  can  give  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the  flow 
of  their  spirits,  and  throw  themselves  headlmig,  and  yet  with 
safety  into  the  whirlpool  of  active  enjoyment.     The  grave  Germans, 
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strange  as  it  may  seem,  can  retaia  their  boyhood  and  girlhood 
through  life,  and  at  any  moment  be  as  frolicsome,  as  artless,  as 
noisy,  as  happy  as  children;  yet  without  ever  leaving  go  for  an 
instant  of  the  saving  guidance  of  a  manly  discretion-  The  fact 
is,  that  they  have  a  purity  and  elevation  of  moral  feeling,  which  is 
at  once  their  safety,  their  dignity,  their  honour,  and  their  happi- 
ness. It  is  this  which  gives  and  preserves  so  much  manly  attach- 
ment in  their  friendships,  so  much  propriety  and  endurance  in 
their  loves,  so  much  confidence  and  esteem  in  their  social  in- 
tercourse. 

In  similar  circumstances,  young  men  of  other  nations  are  ajit 
to  become  impertinent  and  indecorous.  We  have  heard  English 
young  ladies  say,  that  in  all  the  familiarities  of  waltzing  and  fes- 
tive parties  the  German  gentlemen  have  never  shewn  the  slightest 
disposition  to  pass  the  bounds  of  the  utmost  delicacy.  They  have 
given  none  of  those  looks,  those  squeezes  of  the  hand,  and  those 
private  signals  wkich  English  young  men  are  but  too  apt  to  allow 
themselves.  Yet  here^  again,  is  another  mark  of  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  German  character.  These  same  young  men,  who,  in  a 
particular  circle  will  thus  combine  and  be  as  gay  and  alert  as  gras- 
hoppers,  will,  if  one  individual  come  in  on  whom  they  have  not  the 
same  reliance,  at  once  involve  themselves  in  their  cold  formality,  as 
a  hedgehog,  at  the  slightest  approach  of  danger,  wraps  himself  in 
his  globe  of  spines,  or  as  a  snail  retreats  into  its  shelL 

We  have  seen  a  party  of  tbem  act  over  the  scenes  of  their 
Burschen  life  with  a  felicity  of  conception,  of  action,  and  of  talent, 
that  would  have  pleased  even  a  London  audience  on  the  boards  of 
one  of  our  great  theatres.  A  single  person  of  their  own  nation 
and  town,  who  has  made  himself  notorious  by  his  propensity  to 
criticise  and  quiz,  has  appeared,  and  they  have  been  suddenly 
paralyzed  and  disi>irited,  and  their  proceedings  have  become  a 
Host  miserable  failure.  It  would  be  the  most  hopeless  attemirt  to 
adeavoiu*  to  engage  them  to  he  funny  in  any  but  their  most 
approved  circle  j  a  thousand  bugbears  of  ridiculous  offence  would 
start  up  before  them,  and  daunt  them  past  aU  power  of  action  or 
desire  to  please. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  their  political  institutions  and  habits 
have  had  a  great  effect  in  producing  this  excess  of  sensitiveness. 
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"  Die  Wissenschaft  ist  in  Beutsehland  einsicdlerisch,"  says  Im- 
niermann;  Knowledge  in  Germany  is  a  hermit.  The  Germans 
sit  in  their  schoob  and  their  closets  ^  pondering  over  books,  and 
making  it  appear  that  the  Romans  did  not  MTite  their  own  history 
correctly,  and  Demosthenes  was  wrong  in  his  orations,  though  his 
cotemporaries  thouj^ht  him  right,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  arc 
battling  with  the  opinions  of  the  |)re»ent,  and  determining  to  wTest 
from  their  rulers  the  power  which  is  more  than  their  delegated 
right.  In  England,  every  man  is  so  accustomed  to  see  all  sorts  of 
topics,  whether  of  government  or  rehgion,  tossed  and  buffeted 
about  in  the  newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  actions  of  government 
and  of  any  individual  of  the  government,  even  of  the  monarch 
himself;  he  is  so  acciistonied  to  see  and  feel  his  own  actions  and 
o|)inioD8  attacked  and  canvassed,  that  he  grows  hardened  to 
opinion-  1 1  is  habit  becomes  a  coat-of-raail,  that  he  knows  if  he  be 
honest  will  defend  him,  and  in  the  dady  exercise  of  his  unbounded 
right  of  inquiry  and  disquisition,  he  works  off  any  nervousness  or 
excess  of  energy  that  may  belong  to  him.  The  case  of  the  German 
is  very  different.  He  sits  and  attacks  thmgs  and  opinions  that 
passed  a  thousand  or  more  years  ago,  and  whose  supporters  cannot 
rise  from  their  graves  to  defend  them.  He  and  his  fathers  have  for 
generations  lived  under  governments  that,  with  certain  appearances 
of  a  free  constitution,  have  not  been  free.  The  smaller  governments 
have  lived  under  the  awe  of  the  larger  governments,  and  the  larger 
governments  have  avowedly  never  tolerated  the  freedom  of  the  press 
or  of  speech.  The  Germans  have,  in  fact,  no  political  life;  and  they 
have  thus  acquired  in  matters  of  public  opinion,  a  sequacious  and 
yielding  character.  Their  newspapers  consist  rather  of  extracts 
from  foreign  papers,  and  dry  notices  of  facts  at  home,  than  of  that 
daring,  dauntless,  and  perpetual  discussion  of  political  doctrines, 
that  marks  ours^  and  the  French  and  American  ones.  It  is  the 
same  in  rehgion.  However  they  may,  and  do,  in  the  abstract, 
attack  the  verj-  foundations  of  Christianity,  they  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  government  in  all  that  regards  the  public  form  of  religion,  in  a 
manner  totally  inconceivable  to  Englishmen.  Whatever  may  be 
the  various  opinions  they  may  arrive  at  in  their  private  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  they  do  not  attempt  to  make  these  the  ground  and 
foundation  of  independent  sects;  no, — they  permit  the  Lutheran 
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and  the  Calvinistic  parties,  to  be  bleuded  into  one,  to  occupy 
the  Eame  churches^  and  the  same  pulpits,  and  in  the  freest 
states  to  remain  no  other  ostensible  religions  parties  than  the 
Protestant  and  Cathohc.  These  circumstances  produce  another 
effect,  which,  however  apparently  ludicrous,  is  very  expressive. 
No  German  can  drink  more  than  one,  or  at  most  two  cups  of 
tea.  If  you  ask  them  how  this  is,  they  say  tea  makes  them  drunk, 
and  it  makes  their  heads  ache.  If  you  tell  thcui  that  it  has  quite 
the  opposite  effect  on  us  English,  they  themselves  say,  '*  Ay,  your 
English  lead  more  active  lives.  Your  business,  your  politics, 
they  work  off  your  excitability;  but  we  Germans  have  not  these 
^aafety-valvcs,  and  sittuig  and  thiuking  so  mucli  at  home  makes  us 
more  sensitive.'^  It  is  true;  and  this  we  shall  sec  is  shewn  in 
many  ways. 

Caution,  by  the  habitual  effect  of  a  jealous  government  and  a 
universal  police,  has  become  constitutional  in  them,  and  there  is 
often  visible  a  strange  contrast  between  this  constitutional  caution 
and  their  good  feeling  towards  each  other.  So  constitutional 
and  national  has  this  become,  that  the  shape  of  the  German  head 
bears  out  the  theories  of  philosophy,  that  it  is  intellectual  and 
full  of  caution.  The  heads  of  the  children  immediately  strike  you 
with  their  great  roundness  and  breadth,  and  the  caution  of  the 
German  is  continually  before  you.  In  riding,  in  driving,  in  their 
fear  of  ridicule  and  of  giving  offence;  in  everything,  to  the  very 
massiveness  of  their  architecture,  they  are  cautious  to  the  extreme. 
Our  countrymen  have  only  to  look  at  the  accidents — the  shocking, 
wholesale,  and  continual  accidents  on  our  railroads,  where  the 
>  dettmctioD  of  human  life  is  deplorable;  and  then  at  the  very  rare 
occurrence,  one  might  almost  say  the  non-occujTence  of  such  on  the 
German,  to  see  how  strongly  and  how  Leneficially  this  caution  has 
operated  here. 

The  driving  of  the  Gennans  in  all  sorts  of  vehicles  is  notorious. 
About  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  on  the  best  and  most  level  roads, 
is  the  utmost  speed.  The  only  exception  that  occurs  to  me,  is 
the  swift  driving  in  the  streets  of  Vienna,  and  the  rate  of  the 
Eilwagens  on  one  or  two  of  the  great  mercantile  roads,  as  between 
Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  where  the  speed  may  reach  nine  miles  the 
hour.     But  who  has  not  been  both  wearied  and  amused  with  the 
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slow  caution  of  the  Germaa  drivers?  At  every  little  descent  on  the 
road,  tliat  would  almost  require  a  epirit-levc!  to  discern  that  it  is 
a  descent,  he  dismounts,  and  puts  on  his  drag.  On  a  road  of  the 
gentlest  undulations,  where  a  heavy  English  coach  would  go  at 
the  rate  of  ten  Enghsli  miles  an  hour,  without  drag  or  pause,  up 
hill  or  down,  he  is  continually  alighting  and  putting  on  one  or 
both  drags,  alighting  and  ascending  with  a  patience  and  perse- 
verance that  amazes  you.  Nay,  in  many  states,  this  caution  is 
evinced  also  by  the  government,  and  is  forced  on  the  driver,  par- 
ticularly in  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Austria,  by  a  post  by  the 
way-side,  standing  at  the  top  of  every  little  slope  on  the  road, 
having  painted  on  a  board,  a  black  and  conspicuous  drag,  and 
announcing  a  fine,  of  commonly  six  ilorJns  (ten  j*hillings),  on  any 
loaded-carriage  which  shall  descend  vrithout  the  drag  on.  In  every 
thing  they  are  continually  guarding  against  those  accidents  which 
result  from  hurry,  or  shghtncss  of  construction. 

But  this  caution  in  other  respects  assumes  a  shape  of  apathy 
which  is  much  at  variance  with  their  otherwise  benevolent  dis- 
positions. No  one  can  have  been  long  in  this  counti*y  without 
having  observed  with  astonishment  the  perfect  noitchalance  with 
which  they  will  witness  public  accidents  and  outrages,  without  a 
soul  moving  from  the  spot,  or  shewing  any  anxiety  to  assist  or 
rescue.  Where  in  England  hundreds  would  rush  in  a  momeut 
to  help  or  save, — in  Germany,  men  stand  only  and  wonder,  or  go 
by  as  if  nothing  were  amiss,  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  assaulted  by 
robbers  even  in  a  city  street,  or  to  be  u[>set  in  a  boat,  and  he  in 
danger  of  drowning,  though  scores  of  people  were  on  the  bank, 
for  they  would  certainly  stand  and  consider  about  it  till  it  was 
too  late.  They  think  rather  than  act;  and  it  was  this,  besides 
their  country  being  divided  into  about  as  many  ]>etty  states  as 
there  are  days  in  the  year,  which  gave  Buonaparte  such  a  decided 
chance  against  them.  They  stood  in  wonder  to  see  him  sweep 
through  the  country,  and  only  thought  of  being  up,  and  making 
an  active  resistance,  when  he  was  already  master.  An  American 
gentleman  gave  us  a  curious  example  of  this  slowness  of  action, 
and  in  fact,  introduced  himself  to  us,  on  the  occurrence  of  it.  We 
wore  embarking  on  the  Dauubc  at  Lmz,  for  Vienna.  The  steamer 
had  not  been  able  to  get  up  to   Linz  from  the  lowucss  of  the 
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water.  It  lay  at  the  distance  of  twenty  English  miles  farther  down, 
and  we  must  be  conveyed  thither  in  a  common  Danube  boat. 
The  company  had  known  this  fact  for  three  days,  yet  till  the  very 
morning  not  a  stroke  had  been  struck  in  order  to  put  this  boat  in 
a  fitting  condition  to  carry  down  at  least  a  huodred  people^  of  all 
ranks,  and  in  very  wet  weather.  It  had  neither  a  cover  from  the 
rain,  nor  a  seat  to  sit  upon.  These  had  to  be  hun-icd  up  at  the 
last  hour.  As  we  went  on  board,  they  were  still  busy  putting  down 
the  seats. 

On  the  plank  dowu  which  the  passengers  had  to  descend  into 
the  boat,  moreover,  stood  np  a  couple  of  inches,  a  stout  tt;npcnny 
nail.  This  nail  caught  the  skirts  of  every  lady  that  went  down, 
tore  several  of  them,  and  over  it  several  gentlemen  stumbled.  The 
American  was  standing  to  see  how  long  it  would  be  before  any 
one  would  conceive  the  idea  that  this  nail  must  be  knocked  down. 
He  said,  he  expected  if  they  were  all  Germans,  from  what  he  had 
seen  of  them  from  a  year's  residence  amongst  them,  it  would  go 
on  to  the  very  end  of  the  chapter.  And,  in  truth,  so  it  appeared 
probable.  One  after  another  caught  on  the  nail.  Gown  after 
gown  went  crash;  but  they  were  lifted  otf  again,  and  the  parties 
went  forward.  Gentlemen  stumbled  against  the  nail,  and  cursed 
it,  and  went  on.  At  length  Mrs.  lfowitt*s  gown  caught,  I  disen- 
gaged it,  and  called  to  a  man  to  bring  bis  hammer,  and  knock  it 
down.  Though  I  said  this  in  German,  the  American  soon  after 
came  to  me,  and  said,  "  Sir,  excuse  my  freedom,  but  I  know  you 
are  an  Englishman."  I  asked  him  how  he  discovered  that.  He 
replied,  "  by  the  very  simple  fact  of  your  having  immediately 
ordered  the  driving  down  of  that  nail."  And  he  then  related  what 
I  have  stated  above.  But  I  must  give  some  instances  in  which 
this  slowness  amounts  to  a  strange  and  culpable  indifference. 

One  Sunday  evening,  as  we  sate  in  our  house,  we  heard  below 
the  windows,  a  female  cry  out  in  great  distress.  The  cry  was 
repeated,  and  continued  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  lamentation  and 
appeal.  We  threw  open  the  windows.  It  was  clear  moonlight. 
We  observed  a  fellow  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  who  had  hold  of 
a  young  woman,  and  was  using  her  very  rudely  and  furiously. 
We  called  out  to  hiui,  but  he  took  no  notice.  Numbers  of  persona 
were  coming  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  but  not  a  single 
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person  stopped,  nor  seemed  to  regard  the  woman's  cries,  which 
became  every  moment  more  vehemeut  and  imploring.  We  shouted, 
"  Will  nobody  help  the  girl  ?"  There  was  no  answer,  all  marched 
solemnly  on.  It  was  a  circumstance  which  in  £ngland,  on  a 
public  highway,  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  city,  would  in  a  moment 
have  assembled  a  crowd.  The  fellow  would  have  been  seized  and 
well  chastised  on  the  spot,  or  handed  over  to  the  pobce.  Indignant 
at  the  indiflference  of  the  people,  I  rushed  down  stairs,  and  out  of 
the  house.  As  I  went  on,  three  students  passing  at  the  time,  said 
laughing,  "See,  he  is  going  to  this  man!"  and  then  stood  smoking 
their  pipes  to  see  the  issue.  As  I  ran  towards  the  fellow,  our 
neighbours  cried  from  their  windows,  "0!  don't  go  there,  sir! 
don^'t  go  there !  The  man  is  known  for  a  great  villain,  and  he  has 
generally  a  knife  in  his  hand." 

My  indignation  was  only  the  greater.  I  ran  on,  when  up  came 
a  troop  of  ruffians,  the  fellow's  aceoraphces,  with  the  fiercest  threats, 
and  flung  themselves  into  a  posture  of  defence,  crying  "Off  I  off! 
keep  back  at  your  peril ! "  The  students  hearing  this,  now  turned. 
back  to  my  assistance,  but  none  of  them  having  any  weajwDn  of 
defence,  and  the  rapscallions  showering  on  us  a  tremendous  volley 
of  stones  fi-om  the  heaps  by  the  way-side,  we  were  obliged  to  flee 
for  our  lives  into  the  house.  Here  all  the  women  were  in  the 
greatest  alarm,  the  cook  saying,  "0  Sir!  why  would  you  risk 
your  life  in  that  way?  They  are  desperate  fellows,  and  they  carry 
knives,  and  the  woman  is  most  likely  a  bad  one."  I  replied  I  tlid 
not  care  if  she  was  the  worst  creature  on  the  earth,  I  would  never 
hear  a  woman  cry  out  so  pitiously  for  help  without  trying  to  aid 
her.  I  insisted  on  going  to  the  city  with  the  three  students  for 
the  police ;  but  on  opening  the  door,  we  found  that  the  scoundrels 
had  posted  themselves  in  a  strong  body  between  us  and  the  city 
gate,  armed  with  sticks  and  atones,  while  the  poor  girl  kept 
crying  for  help  in  God's  name  to  all  the  passers-by,  who  marched 
solemnly  on,  without  deigning  to  atop  a  moment  or  utter  a  word 
of  expostulation. 

There  was  but  one  chance,  and  that  was  to  get  out  at  a  back 
window,  and  up  through  the  wood  to  the  city,  in  which  way  the 
rogues  could  not  perceive  us.  But  before  we  returned,  the  fellows 
were  gone ;  and  wc  learned  that  the  giri,  who  had  come  out  of  a 
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dancing-room  near  to  cool  herself,  had  been  pursneil  by  these 
fellows,  and  had  finally,  probably  through  their  alarm,  made  her 
escape  from  them  again  to  it. 

Through  the  whole  alFair  the  conduct  of  the  passers-by  was 
most  disgraceful.  They  truly  deserved  the  appellation  of  phlegmatic 
Germans,  for  the  piercing  cries  of  a  woman  in  distress,  which  will 
excite  even  a  savage,  could  not  the  least  move  them.  Tlieir  habitual 
caution  totally  overcame  their  better  impulses,  so  far  as  to  lead 
them  not  to  interfere.  Yet  these  same  people,  though  of  the 
ordinary  class  of  the  citizens,  would  probably  be  ready  in  common 
life,  to  render  you  any  civility;  or  when  thoroughly  roused  by  any 
national,  or  other  cause  of  high  interest,  be  ready  to  sell  their  own 
lives  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  and  the  social  good. 

Singing  and  drinking  arc  the  speediest  means  of  exciting  and 
causing  them  to  throw  off  their  habitual  caution.  A  song  will 
thrdl  through  the  heart  of  the  whole  empire  like  an  electric  stroke, 
and  produce  the  most  instantaneous  and  universal  enthusiasm^  as 
wa3  evidenced  by  the  new  Rhine  song,  on  the  threat  of  invasion  by 
the  French  in  the  autumn  of  1840.  Travelling  once  in  the  Black 
Forest,  we  had  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  cautious  of  coachmen. 
He  seemed  as  if  he  could  as  soon  perpetrate  a  murder  as  a  smile 
or  a  joke.  lie  was  perfectly  tiresome  with  his  everlasting  putting 
on  of  his  drags,  and  the  slowness  of  his  driving  down  the  moat 
insignificant  descents.  But,  while  we  stopped  in  the  Murg-Thal 
to  dine,  he  had  found  what  he  called,  "ein  licbes  gutes  herz/*  a 
dear  good  heart.  It  was  a  gesell,  or  journeyman,  who  had  been 
treating  him  to  beer,  on  condition  that  he  should  allow  him  to 
have  a  seat  with  him  on  his  box.  Not  beiug  aware  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, though  we  saw  that  the  coachman's  face  was  unusually 
red,  we  granted  the  request  he  made  for  the  youth,  who  appeared 
B  very  respectable  one  of  his  class,  and  much  wearied.  We  had 
not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  our  coachman  became  very 
talkative.  Said  he  had  gone  with  many  English  families  into 
Switzerland.  That  he  had  learned  some  English,  which  amounted 
to  80  much  as  this:  "Dis  is  goot  road,  Goot  fur  die  bosses,  goot 
fur  die  cutchman.  Viel  promenade!"  This  he  spoke  continually, 
with  much  laughter,  thinking  ''Viel  promenade!"  also  was  most 
exeeUent  English. 
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From  talking  English  he  proceeded  to  ask  our  permission  to 
sing.     He  said  he  had  learned  to  ijodle  in  Switzerland,  and  if  we 
would  allow  him,  he  would  yodlc  us  some  Swnss  songs;  for  that 
when  his  heart  was  glad  he  must  sing.     It  was  evident  that  the 
man  was  well  primed,  for  his  whole  manner  and  countenance  was 
changed.     He  was  full  of  smiles  and  nods;  his  face  was  like  one  of 
molten  copper;  the  veins  of  his  neck  and  temples  seemed  as  if  they 
would  burst.    But  trusting  to  hia  German  caution,  we  did  not  fear. 
We  let  him  sing,  and  he  sung  most  excellently,  though  with  many 
nods  and  winka  and  quavering  of  his  hand  to  his  companion.     He 
made  his  sonorous  yodlings  resound  in  these  black  pine  woods; 
and  even  through  the  villages  be  did  not  cease.     But  we  soon,  to 
our  alarm,  observed  that  while  flourishing  with  hia  right  hand,  hig 
left,  in  which  were  the  reins,  insensibly  drew  the  horses  to  that 
side  of  the  road.     I  called  to  him,  and  bade  him  desist  with  his 
singing  if  he  could  not  keep  the  middle  of  the  way.  He  only  turned 
round  and  said,  "  Ah,  sir  !  when  I  overturn  you  tell  me  of  it.     I 
have  driven  on  all  sorts  of  roads  these  thirty  years,  and  never  yet 
had  the  spoke  of  a  wheel  broken."      At  this  very  moment  we 
approached  the  edge  of  a  precipice  descending  into  one  of  thoge 
deep  glens  in  the  Black  Forest  out  of  which  rise  so  gloriously  the 
splendid  stems  of  the  silver  fir,  many  of  them  two  hundred  feet 
high ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  man  had  resolved  to  shew  us  that  he 
could  drive  to  a  hair,  for  to  our  horror,  and  spite  of  our  loudest 
fihouts  to  him,  he  whipped  on  his  horses;  they  drew,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  reins,  to  the  very  brink — the  wheels  entered  a  ditch, 
and  the  carriage  went  over!     Luckily  there  was  a  wall  of  loose 
stones  built  on  the  inai-'giQ  of  the  precipice,  and  against  this  the 
carriage  fell.     The  fear  was  that  it  should  give  way,  and  then  we 
must  all   spin  down  together.     We  managed  to  burst  open  the 
carriage-door  on  the  side  next  the  road,  and  leaped  out  in  safety. 
The  man  was  sobered;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  extricate 
the  carriage;  any  plunging  of  the  horses  might  yet  throw  down  the 
wall,  and  the  whole  equipage  go  together.     There  were  peasants  at 
work  in  the  field  opposite  and  about  us.     They  saw  the  accident, 
but  they  only  stood  to  watch  it,  though  there  was  one  within  twenty 
yards  of  us.     We  called  loudly  to  them  to  come  and  assist  us  to 
lift  out  the  carriage,  but  not  a  creature  moved;  nay,  the  man  near 
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na  leaned  on  bia  rake  and  most  calmly  surveyed  us.  By  the  united 
efforts  of  coachman,  gesell,  and  niysflf,  we  at  length  got  the 
carriage  out  of  its  perilous  position,  with  some  triEing  damage  to  it. 

In  Berlin  —  as  everybody  knows  who  has  been  there — along 
every  street,  and  before  every  house,  even  in  the  finest  parts  of  the 
city  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  king's  palace,  is  a  stagnant  sink, 
which  fills  the  whole  air  with  its  rank  odour.  This  is  owing  to 
the  dead  flat  on  which  the  city  stands,  which  the  people  tell  you 
totally  prevents  the  draining  of  it.  Into  one  of  these  sinks  we 
saw  8  httle  boy  of  about  live  or  six  years  of  age  plunged  headlong, 
'  BB  he  was  playing  on  the  causeway,  by  a  rough  fellow  who  was 
going  carelessly  along.  The  boy  was  in  danger  of  being  sufl'ocated, 
but  nobody  seemed  to  care.  He  was  left  to  scramble  out;  and 
after  clearing  his  face  and  mouth  in  some  degree  from  the  filth,  he 
[tegan  to  cry  most  piteously.  It  was  in  a  crowded  part  of  the 
town,  but  nobody  seemed  to  take  much  notice;  we  therefore  asked 
the  boy  where  he  lived,  and  he  shewed  us  a  little  girl  near  his  own 
■ge,  who  was  standing  by  and  knitting  most  composedly.  This  he 
said  was  his  sister,  and  he  would  get  her  to  go  home  with  him  and 
say  how  he  became  so  dirtied,  or  he  should  be  beaten;  but  she 
kept  knitting  on.  We  were  provoked  with  her,  and  desired  her 
to  take  her  brother  home;  but  she  only  continued  to  knit  with 
more  dogged  diligence.  At  length  the  spirit  of  the  bystanders 
became  roused;  they  joined  in  our  insisting  that  she  should  go 
home  with  the  poor  lad,  who  all  the  while  was  crj'ing  piteously; 
but  it  was  not  till  one  good  man  seized  her  sternly  by  the  arm  and 
forced  her  along,  that  the  little  stoic  would  move  a  foot,  or  any- 
thing but  her  knitting-needles. 

A  gentleman  who  was  with  us  at  tlie  time,  and  who  had  resided 
long  in  Germany,  said,  that  this  apathy  in  a  people  who  in  their 
domestic  relations  and  in  their  literature  exhibited  so  much  feeling, 
had  often  surprised  and  jmzzled  him.  He  said  that  in  these  very 
streets  of  Berlin,  one  day,  he  saw  a  woman  fall  down.  She  fell 
against  the  steps  of  a  house,  and  the  blood  spouted  from  her  mouth 
in  a  stream.  She  appeared  to  have  burst  a  blood-vessel.  The 
people  stood  to  look  at  her,  but  no  one  attempted  to  raise  her. 
He  saw  that  her  throat  was  tilled  with  blood,  and  that  unless  she 
was  raised   and   held  forward,   she  would  speedily  be  suffocated. 
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lie  caught  hold  of  her  arm,  and  called  upon  them  to  help  to  raise 
her,  or  she  would  be  lostj  but  no  one  for  some  tinic  would  touch 
her.  He  continued  vehemently  to  cry  out  that  the  woman  must 
not  be  lost,  and  that  they  must  carry  her  into  an  apothecary's  shop 
near.  At  length  another  person  helped  to  raise  her,  and  they  were 
about  to  bear  her  into  the  shop,  when  the  apothecary  cried — "No! 
no!  she  must  not  come  in  here!"  They  tried  a  second  and  a 
third  shop — it  was  in  vain.  All  cried  out  it  would  occasion  them 
trouble  from  the  police,  who  would  visit  her  there.  The  gentleman 
was  then  very  indignant,  and  said:  "What!  for  fear  of  some 
trouble  would  they  suffer  her  to  die  in  the  street?" — "Oh!"  they 
said,  "  they  had  not  thought  of  that;  they  had  been  only  thinking 
of  the  police  regulations;"  and  they  let  her  go  in.  It  did  not 
appear  that  there  was  a  want  of  sympathy  so  much  as  of  a  power 
to  break  that  habitual  chain  of  caution,  and  that  they  much  sooner 
comprehended  that  they  might  bring  inconvenience  on  themselves, 
than  that  there  was  dauger  to  the  sufferer  by  their  refusal. 

Such  are  a  few  of  those  cases  that  occur  so  commonly  as  to 
form  a  national  feature,  and  undoubtedly  to  have  given  the  Germans 
the  character  of  heavy  and  phlegmatic.  The  same  slov^Tiess  is 
observable  in  jocose  matters,  as  well  as  in  serious  ones.  If  you 
tell  a  German  a  capital  joke,  he  is  almost  sure  to  look  very  blank, 
and  you  sec  that  he  has  not  taken  it  at  aU;  but  if  yt)u  meet  him  the 
next  day:  "Ahf"  he  exclaims,  "what  a  clever  thing  that  was  you 
told  mc  last  night."  I  heard  an  Englishman  telling  a  young  and 
\'eiy  intelligent  German  the  common  story  of  a  guide-post  being 
set  up  somewhere  in  England,  saying,  "  Road  to  such  a  place; 
but  those  who  can't  read  may  ioquii'e  at  the  blacksmith's  shop." 
"Ah!"  said  the  young  man,  "how  very  odd.  Only  think,  if  the 
blacksmith  should  be  dead."  He  did  not  perceive  the  real  absur- 
dity of  the  case  of  painting  up  directions  for  those  who  could  not 
read;  and  when  he  was  at  length  made  sensible  of  it,  which  was  not 
without  some  labour,  "Ah !"  said  he,  "  now  I  see  it — how  very  droll !" 

The  etiquette  of  introduction  in  Germany,  like  the  rule  of  the 
road  there,  is  just  the  reverse  of  ours.  In  England,  if  you  take  a 
house  in  a  new  neighbourhood,  such  of  your  ueighbomrs  as  wish  to 
establish  a  iriendly  intercourse  with  you,  will  call  upon  you;  but  in 
Germany,  the  new  comer,  if  he  did  not  call  on  the  old  inhabitants. 
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would  never  see  a  soul  call  on  him.  He  must  make  the  first 
advance.  He  must  inquire  who  and  what  people  are,  and  call  on 
such  as  he  fancies  he  should  like  to  know.  This  is  so  repugnant 
to  English  ideas,  that  it  fonns  a  great  obstacle  to  our  acquaintance 
with  the  Germans,  It  seems  an  act  of  presumption  to  call  without 
introduction  on  people,  and  yet  nothing  in  Germany  is  more 
common.  If  you  take  introductions  to  a  place,  it  ia  the  best  way 
to  send  your  letter  and  call  the  next  day  or  so;  for  if  you  call  with 
your  letter  in  your  hand,  and  not  finding  the  party  at  home,  leave 
it,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  you  hear  no  more  of  it.  In  England,  the 
parties  on  whom  you  had  thus  called  and  left  your  credentials 
would  speedily  seek  you  out;  but  the  German  will  most  probably 
expect  you  to  call  again ;  and  while  you  are  wondering  that  you  see 
nothing  of  him,  he  will  wonder  that  he  sees  no  more  of  you. 

Some  of  the  German  ladies  have  an  overstrained  delicacy  and 
prudery  about  them,  that  form  the  most  ridiculous  contrast  to  the 
homeliness  of  their  manners  and  language,  and  remind  you  of  what 
Sam  Slick  says  of  the  young  American  ladies  putting  the  legs  of 
their  pianos  into  trousers.  They  use  no  circumlocution  in  expressions 
which,  in  England,  are  at  least  smoothed  over,  and  reduced  to  a 
very  convenient  indefinitcncss.  Some  of  them  will  talk  of  sweating, 
and  hawking  and  spitting,  and  will  perpetrate  these  things  too  in 
company,  as  well  as  say  them.  But  there  is  nothing  which  tends 
80  much  to  confound  ranks,  and  puzzle  you  as  to  the  real  standing 
of  people,  as  the  practice  in  this  country  of  several  families  living  in 
one  house.  Nobles  may,  and  often  do,  let  one  or  two  stories  of 
their  house.  You  may  have  a  Graf  for  your  landlord,  or  a  shoe- 
maker. This,  whde  it  is  considered  no  degradation  to  the  man  of 
real  property  and  rank,  affords  a  serious  opportunity  to  others, 
whose  trade  and  dependence  consists  m  letting  lodgings,  to  impose 
on  the  English,  and  creates  in  them,  while  fresh  to  the  countr)^, 
the  strangest  uncertainty;  at  the  same  time  that  it  leads  them  to 
the  oddest  conclusions  as  to  the  manners  of  the  better  classes  of 
German  society.  While  the  graf,  or  the  professor,  lets  part  of  his 
house,  the  genuine  lodging-house  keeper  pretends  to  be  a  graf,  or 
something  approaching  one.  Our  landlady,  on  our  arrival  at 
Heidelberg,  pretended  to  possess  a  Baden  patent  of  nobility,  and 
to  be  somebody.     She  was,  in  fact,  a  very  silly  and  mischievous 
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woman;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  she  would  affect  to  be  frightened 
at  the  sight  of  a  man  in  his  morning  gown  and  slippers,  would, 
on  the  other,  sit,  of  an  afternoon,  eating  goose-grease  mth  a  bread- 
crust  instead  of  a  spoon,  as  a  luxui-j' !  With  such  strange  mixtures 
of  ranks  and  personages,  it  requires,  at  first,  in  the  foreigner,  the 
nicest  discernment  to  decide  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  real  gentry, 
and  to  avoid  the  oddest  errors  in  judging  of  established  manners. 

The  following  jeu-d^esprit,  though  written  in  the  merriment 
occasioned  by  some  laughable  circumstances  arising  out  of  this 
curious  state  of  things,  is,  at  the  same  time,  full  enough  of  truth 
to  serve  as  a  salutary  warning  to  persons  new  to  the  countiy. 

TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  DAUGHTERS! 

SafS  H<Kid  to  all  Travellers  bound  for  tlie  RhiiK?, 
Prodded  wiih  pasA{>ort,  ibat  rcqtiiaite  docket, 
First  listen  to  one  lUtle  whisper  of  mine. 
Take  care  of  your  pocket,  tak«  care  of  your  pocket! 
This  is  well  for  the  Tourist;  but  if  you  stay  longer, 
All  ye  who  sail  over,  or  drink  Gcrinan  waters, 
Tbere'a  a  whisper  that  needs  to  be  whispered  much  stronger. 
Take  care  of  your  daughters,  take  care  of  your  daughters! 
The  robbers  who  once  haunted  every  hill 
In  that  land  of  old  castles,  old  beards,  and  old  slaughters, 
Are  dead — but  their  children  are  living  there  still — 
Tokc  care  of  your  daughters,  toke  care  of  your  daughters! 
They'll  smile,  they'll  embrace  you,  tliey'll  lead  you,  most  kind. 
All  through  the  great  woods,  by  the  greenest  of  waters; 
Call  your  friendship  their  green-spot  of  life— oh!  then  mind! 
Take  care  of  your  daughters,  take  care  of  your  daughters! 
YiJu'H  live  in  one  house,  though  on  different  floors — 
•'  vVh!"  cry  luckless  wights,  *'  it  was  thus  tluit  they  caught  us!" 
Love  glides  then  so  alyly  through  ill-fitting  doors — 
Take  care  of  your  daughters,  take  care  of  your  daughters ! 
Your  landlady  quick,  with  her  knitting  will  swim  in. 
And  tell  you  that  thqugh  she  lets  lodgings  by  quarters. 
She's  none  of  your  eotnmou  old  lodging-house  women — 
Take  care  of  your  daughters,  take  care  of  your  daughters! 
Shf's  a  Von  !  she's  a  noble  !  your  equal  at  once, 
Her  red-head^  cubs  are  gems  purest  of  waters — 
Man>lraps  and  spring-guns  may  be  set  for  your  sons. 
Hut  take  care  of  your  daughters,  take  care  of  your  daughters! 
Take  heed  how  your  friends  'ncath  such  roof  you  invite. 
Or  these  cubs  will  fly  afler  them  o'er  the  sea-waters, 
And  then  you  may  shriek  to  those  friends  in  aflright — 
Take  care  of  your  daughters,  take  care  of  your  doughiers!  * 
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Shaking  hands  is  a  custom  conaidered  entirely  English,  espe- 
cially with  ladies.  The  Germans  rush  into  each  other's  arms;  and 
with  such  impetuosity,  on  some  occasions,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  a  youth  who  is  lamed  for  life  through  the  very  curious  cir- 
cumstance of  having  entangled  his  legs  with  those  of  a  young  and 
dear  friend  whom  he  unexpectedly  met,  after  a  long  absence,  and 
was  thus  thrown  down,  and  one  of  his  legs  injured*  But  they  do 
not  shake  bands;  and  we  advise  all  English  gentlemen,  on  first 
going  to  Germany,  to  be  careful  not  to  shock  the  feelings  of  the 
ladies,  and  especially  the  young,  with  offering  their  hands.  The 
great  German  salutation  is  that  of  lifting  the  hat  to  one  another,. 
and  to  the  ladies;  and  to  such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that  a 
humorous,  as  wcl!  as  argumentative  pamphlet  has  been  lately 
pubhshed,*  by  a  very  clever  man,  in  Erfurt,  who  has  been  a  good 
deal  in  England,  recommending  in  preference,  on  many  accounts, 
the  English  mode  of  salutation.  He  calculates  that  not  less  than 
six  millions  of  dollars  are  yearly  spent  in  the  extra  wear  and  tear  of 
hats  and  caps  in  Germany,  by  this  perpetual  taking  of  them  off  to 
any  one  you  meet,  of  whom  you  have  the  slightest  knowledge. 


•  Die  Ilut-Fragc.  odcr  «ler  Missbrauoh  de«  Hut-abnchmens  biem  Griissen, 
bt;kampf\  aus  Mciden  und  mcdiscinisclien  Griiaden.  Erfurt  und  Leipzig.  Ludvig 
Uilsenberg,  IB41, 
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Before  the  Frencb  invasion,  what  an  old-fashioned  state  must 
Germany  have  been  in!  The  Germans  are  naturally  a  most 
contented  people.  Contented  with  their  mode  of  living,  the  daily- 
round  of  their  pursuits,  with  the  state  of  things  as  they  find 
them.  There  is  no  people  of  the  same  numbers^  or  possessing  a 
territory  of  the  same  extent  in  Europe,  who  have  shewn  themselves 
so  little  disturbed  by  a  thirst  of  foreign  conquest  and  aggraudise- 
ment.  If  their  neighbours  would  but  let  them  alone,  they  would 
never  meddle  with  their  neighbours.  If  they  had  had  the  restless 
military  ambitious  disposition  of  the  French,  what  a  condition 
would  Europe  have  been  in!  They  have  quarreled  and  fought 
enough  in  all  conscience  amongst  themselves.  That  seemed  to  be 
a  legacy  of  their  feudal  system,  and  of  the  jealousies  arising  out  of 
the  choice  of  their  emperors,  out  of  first  one  family  and  then 
another;    with    all    the   internal  changes  in  the   government  of 
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different  states  which  followed,  as  well  as  of  the  martial  character 
and  love  of  freedom  inherited  from  their  ancestors.  But  beyond  this, 
on  almost  all  occasions,  the  Germans,  as  a  people,  have  been  the 
invaded  and  not  invading  nation.  The  Romans  of  old,  and  the 
French  in  more  modern  times,  have  overrun  tbem,  and  have  raised 
in  them  little  other  spirit  than  that  of  resisting  and  expelling 
their  enemies,  and  then  being  quiet  again.  Nothing  can  be  more 
demonstrative  of  this  than  that,  notwithstanding  the  more  aggres- 
sive character  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  which  give  almost  the  only 
eiceptions  to  the  character  just  drawn,  by  the  partition  of  Poland 
and  the  absorption  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  by  the  latter  power, 
(for  the  Italian  territories  are  part  of  the  old  imperial  Frankish 
dominions),  yet,  at  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionists, almost  as  many  petty  dynasties  existed  in  this  country 
as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 

In  fact,  before  that  period,  the  Germans  seem  to  have  lived 
pretty  much  as  the  Dannites  did  of  old,  "  every  man  doing  what 
seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes."  Little  could  have  been  the 
alteration  in  any  thing  for  many  generations.  They  must  have 
lived  on  and  on, — the  bauers  cultivating,  the  professors  teaching 
and  dreaming,  the  gentr)'  hunting  in  the  woods,  and  the  ladies 
cooking  and  knitting,  just  as  their  ancestors  had  done  for  ages. 
By  what  we  see  now,  they  nnust  have  been  in  a  very  homely  con- 
dition indeed.  The  manual  arts  must  have  been  very  humble; 
their  houses  must  have  been  very  old-fashioned,  ill  furnished,  and 
none  of  the  cleanest.  Their  clothes,  what  an  antique  cut  they 
must  have  had!  Their  locks,  door-handles,  keys,  all  sorts  of  house- 
hold utensils,  their  furniture,  their  carriages,  their  everything,  how 
rude  and  homely  they  must  have  been  I  What  a  length  their  hair 
must  have  grown  then;  what  a  length  their  coats  must  have  been 
then;  what  a  length  their  pipes;  what  a  length  their  dreams! 
Washing  could  not  have  been  much  in  fashion;  for,  even  now, 
they  arc  amazed  at  the  English;  and  in  the  inns  they  more 
commonly  give  you  a  wine-bottle  aud  an  oval  pie-dish,  instead 
of  a  good  capacious  ewer  and  basin,  than  an)i;hing  else.  Such  a 
thing  as  a  piece  of  soap,  or  a  slop-jar,  you  never  see  in  the  bed- 
room; and  if  you  ask  for  water  and  a  napkin,  to  wash  your  hands 
before  dinner  at  an  inn  where  you  are  not  staying  the  night,  they 
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stare  at  yoUj  and  make  a  charge  in  the  hill  for  it.     As  Diogenes 

said,  on  walking  through  the  city,  so  would  the  old  Germans  have 
saidj  had  they  gone  through  a  city  in  another  countryj  "  What 
heaps  of  things  arc  here  that  i  have  no  need  of."  Roads  even 
they  had  none — they  did  not  want  them — they  wanted  only  to  stop 
at  home,  cat  their  sour  kraut  and  sausages,  smoke  their  pipes,  and 
di'ink  their  beer. 

The  French  revolution  was  Ukc  an  earthquake,  which  shook  the 
Germans  from  their  alumbera.  The  French  swept  through  this 
country  Ukc  a  hurricane,  hurhug  down  many  little  states,  and 
tearing  up  old  customs  and  laws.  Buonaparte,  with  his  code  and 
his  imperative  spirit,  cleared  away  whole  mountains  of  antiquated 
things,  and  made  wide  space  for  tlie  new.  Tlie  French  language, 
French  dress,  French  manners,  which  had  been  before  repeatedly 
introduced,  from  the  days  of  Louis  XIV,  and  in  those  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  once  more  grew  prevalent.  In  the  plays  of  Ifflaud  one 
sees  striking  ])ictures  of  the  social  condition  and  manners  of 
Germany  before  the  war.  In  Kotzebue,  as  striking  ones  of  the 
changes  introduced.  He  gives  a  very  amusing  picture  in  "  Die 
Xomcidiant  aus  Licbc," — The  Comic  Actress  through  Love, — of 
a  family  of  the  real  old  school,  which  has  got  one  of  its  members 
inoculated  with  French  court  manners  and  notions,  and  is  on  the 
point  of  the  sou  marrying  a  young  lady  who  may  be  considered 
a  representative  of  the  change  introduced,  and  existing  since. 

There  is  theOberforstmeister,  chief  forest-m sister.  Yon  Westen, 
a  genuine  old  German;  his  wife  a  perfect  pattern  of  the  genuine 
old  German  wife.  There  are  three  brothers  of  the  Oberforst- 
incistcr,  who  arc  tlius  described.  The  Colonel  is  a  very  jolly  blade, 
who  is  as  foud  of  laughing  as  Democritus,  and  to  whom  a  b<m-viol 
is  as  gO(Ml  as  all  the  profound  sayings  of  the  Seven  Wise  ileu  of 
Greece.  His  brother,  the  Court  Marschal,  is  an  author.  He  has 
written  a  great  work  on  the  shoulder-knot  of  the  pages,  and 
another  on  the  art  of  arranging  the  play-tablc.  He  is  now  engaged 
on  his  great  work  on  etiquette,  in  eight  volumes,  and  in  three 
hundred  and  forty  chapters,  one  of  which  contains  very  learned 
rules  for  one's  behaviour  towards  the  royal  lap-dogs.  The  third, 
the  Criminal  Judge,  disputes  upon  life  and  death,  and  cannot  bear 
that  any  one  should  yield  to  him  out  of  desire  of  peace,  which  he 
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calls  dying  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  eating.  By  the  way  he  is  a 
little  rough.  When  nobody  will  contend  with  him,  he  treads  on 
the  tail  of  the  sleeping  dog,  in  order  to  hear  him  growl.  Then  he 
sets  himself  opposite,  and  growls  at  him  again.  There  is  a  sister 
too,  an  old  maid,  a  very  natural  character,  who  saves  drowning 
flies,  but  Ukes  war  because  so  many  of  those  monstrous  creatures, 
men,  get  shot  in  it  \ 

The  son  has  given  to  his  intended  a  description  of  the  various 
characters  of  the  family,  and  when  they  come  on  an  appointed  day 
to  meet  her  and  her  friends  at  an  hotel  in  the  neighbouring  town, 
in  order  to  see  how  they  like  her,  she  receives  them  in  succession, 
and  dressing  herself  according  to  their  several  tastes,  addresses 
them  as  the  sister  of  the  bride;  in  a  style  adapted  to  their  indi- 
vidual notions,  and  so  enchants  them,  that  when  they  finally  eome 
to  know  who  she  really  is,  they  are  all  equally  delighted.  The 
conversation  with  the  father  and  mother  may  be  given  here,  as 
presenting  admirable  notions  of  the  mode  of  living  and  thinking 
in  those  days. 

The  son  announces  the  approach  of  his  father,  whom  he  says, 
"  is  a  true  old  German  blade,  to  whom  every  thing  new  is  so  hate- 
ful that  one  dare  not  congratulate  him  on  the  new -year.  Once 
after  a  severe  illness  he  was  afraid  of  becoming  deaf,  and  it  was 
recommended  that  he  should  be  galvanized,  but  as  soon  as  he 
learned  that  this  was  a  new  invention  he  chased  the  doctor  to  the 
hangman.  Geography  was  once  his  hobby,  but  since  he  has 
found  so  many  towns  called  Newtown,  and  more  especially  that 
the  old  towns  have  got  new  masters,  he  has  cast  away  his  BUsehing 
and  Gaspai'i."  The  youth  retreats,  and  this  scene  passes  between 
the  lady  and  her  maid — 

EUxa  {t/teladi/).     Give  me  my  spinning- wheel. 
Lizettc.     You  know  natblng  nbouL  spinning. 
£lixa.     That  signifies  nothing,  if  it  only  ]in>ks  like  it. 

I.iutte.     Sing  ai  the  same  same  time, — "  Hurre,  liurrc,  hiirre.  schuurrc,   my 
wheel,  schurre." 

Eiisa.     Heaven  forbid  !  a  song  of  Biirger'a  I      Thai  is  much  too  new, 
Litetle,     I  hear  a  pair  of  great  jack-boots  on  the  slatrs. 
Elisa.     Draw  thyself  directly  into  the  background. 

{Enter  the  Ober/orUmeuier.} 
Cherf.     Your  scrvanL 
Eti:ia  {very  demurely),     God  greet  you  ! 
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Obaf,  Thank  you,  thank  you.  That  is  a  brave  greeting,  whicli  one  bears 
scldum  now-B-days. 

EliM.  Because  now-a-days  one  docs  not  hear  much  that  is  good. 

Oberf.  Very  true  my  dear  gii-1,  or  Miss— I  know  not  how  you  style  yourself. 

E^xa,  Maiden,  hear  I  moat  gladly.     I  am  a  sister  of  the  Frau  Von  Sternthal. 

Oberf.  Whom  nay  son  is  for  marrying? 

Eliza  {rues).  Ah  !  are  you  the  Herr  Oberforsttncister?  You  arc  welcome  {dte 
shakes  liim  heariUif  hylhe  Itaud),  I  have  heard  much  good  of  you, 

Ofter/*.  That  rejoices  me. 

Eliza.  Permit  wm  to  seat  myself.      1  cannot  bear  to  be  idle. 

Oberf,  A  hearty  child,  ailcr  the  old  fashion. 

Etixa.  I  have  been  desired  to  point  out  your  chamber  to  you.    Il  is  there.  No.  5. 

Oberf.  Chamber?   righl  brave.     A  faahianahle  puppet  would  have  said — room. 

Eliza.  Shall  I  prepare  you  some  warm  beer,  with  honey  in  it? 

Oberf.  Do  you  undersUuid  that  9 

Eliza.  It  is  my  daily  breakfast. 

Oberf.  What  do  I  see  and  hear?  Dear  child,  do  you  live  thus  after  the  good 
old  fashion  of  our  fathers? 

Eliza,  Ah  t  it  is  my  only  trouble  that  I  was  born  a  hundred  years  too  late. 

Oberf.  There  you  are  right.     In  our  days — 

EUxa.  What  manners!      What  morals! 

Oberf.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

Eliza.  Youth  thinks  itself  old— 

Oberf,  And  age  makes  itself  young, 

Eliza.  The  mothers  go  to  lea — 

Oberf.  And  the  falUfrs  to  the  club. 

EUxa.  The  daughters  wrap  Ihemscbes  in  costly  shawls — 

Oberf.  And  the  sons  cultivate  whiskers. 

Etixa,  To  prate  French,  is  called  being  well  educated. 

Oberf.  But  when  one  asks,  when  did  Doctor  Martin  Luther  live,  tbeu  comes  the 
answer,  "Three  hundred  years  before  Christ." 

EUza.  People  go  to  the  theatre  rather  than  to  the  churcb. 

Oberf.  People  read  Schiller  rather  than  Gellerl. 

Elixa.  They  breakfast  towards  evening — 

Oberf.  They  dine  about  suuwt. 

Eliza.  They  occupy  twenty  rooms — 

Oberf.  And  are  at  home  in  none  of  ihcm. 

EUxa.  Coffee  steams  uji  before  every  journeyman. 

Oberf.  Wine  df  ives  the  noble  juice  of  the  barley  out  of  doors. 

EUxa.  Without  cards  there  is  no  happiness ; 

Oberf.  And  no  respectably  old  rhombre. 

Elixa.  Shameless  style  of  dressing — 

Oberf.  The  fig-leaves  scarcely'cover  them  at  all  now. 

Eliza.  And  thence  a  thousand  new  complaints. 

Oberf.  Tlio  nervous  aflectiuns,  they  call  "em. 

Lliza,  Our  ancestors  had  nerves  (oo^ 

Oberf.  Like  strings. 

Elixa,  And  Love!  Herr  Oberforslmeister — Love! 
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Oberf. 
£iua. 
weather. 
Oberf. 
EHxa. 
(yberf. 


Tbat  was  formerly  a  respeclablu  personage. 

Now  people  speak  of  him  without  beaitalioti,— just  as  ihej  do  of  the 


And  of  lyin^'in,  as  of  a  walk. 

Girls  are  come  to  that  pitch,  tliey  stare  their  lovers  in  the  very  eyes  t 
And  the  lovers  to  that  of  tulking  of  marringc   before  they  have  aaici  a 
word  of  it  to  tite  father. 

Eliza,     The  ladies  steal  away  to  literary  lectures. 
To  slare  and  be  stared  at. 
O!  they  are  wicked,  wicked  times. 
The  devil  is  now  the  devil  indeed! 
The  nobto  old  Gertnanily  is  gone  to  the  grave. 
It  has  been  poisoned. 
Foreign  manners — a  foreign  yoke. 
One  must  creep  into  a  badger's  hole,  if  one  would  not  see  what  is  going 


Oberf, 

EtbM. 

Oberf. 

Eliza. 

Oberf. 

Elita. 

Oberf. 
on  abroad. 

ElixAi.  O!  those  good  old  limes?  When  the  father  read  a  sermon  on  Sunday 
in  liis  family  circle,  and  the  mother,  exactly  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  set  on  the 
table  the  pewler  dish  of  strong  soup,  which  she  had  cooked  tierself.  \Vh<;n  at  evening 
the  spinning-wheel  of  the  maid  whirred  to  the  gentry  in  the  sitting-room,  and  at 
nine  o'clock  the  evening  blessing  read  out  of  the  worllty  Schmolke  wound  up  the  day. 

Oberf,  {ifvite  moved).     Ah  yes,  the  worthy  Schrnolke  ! 

EUsa.  When  at  early  morning  "^  Wake  up,  my  heart,  and  sing,"  resounded  firom 
every  house  floor. 

Obtrf.  (nearly  in  teari}.     Oh  yes,  "  Wake  up,  my  heart,  and  sing." 

Elixa.  And  the  daughters  clean  washed,  nicely  combed,  in  dresses  spun  by  them- 
selves,  came  to  kiss  the  father's  hand. 

Oberf.  Yes;  thus  it  was  in  my  father's  house.  My  dear  ehitd,  you  move  me 
iDeipressibly.      God  bless  you,  what  is  your  name? 

EHxa.     Martha. 

Oberf.     A  fine  old  tiamc.     What  is  your  sister  called,  then  ? 

Elita.     E\iia. 

Obtrrf,  Fie  ?  the  devil !  But  the  name  does  not  signify  so  much.  One  can  call 
her  Elizabeth.     Is  she  like  you? 

Eliza,     With  some  difference. 

Oberf,     1  mean  in  discipline  and  honesty. 

Eiivt.     Why  ye«; — she  has  iiv<Hl  in  the  great  world. 

Oberf,  The  cursed  great  world !  Through  that  the  Uitlc  world  in  one's  heart  is 
gone  to  destruction.  We  seek  everything  out  of  us;  while  in  us — God  forgive  me! 
— there  is  nothing  now  to  find.  All  our  striving  after  enjoyment  M<ems  to  me  like 
our  balloon-travelling,  where  the  chief  luck  consists  in  a  man  coming  to  the  earth 
again  without  breaking  his  neck.  Tilt  we  meet  agnin,  dear  Fraulein !  Had  my 
lad  Gottlieb  been  so  discreet  as  to  have  chosen  y»>ii,  I  would  have  said  Amen  [ 
Amen  '. — (retires  by  a  sitle  door.) 

The  young  lady  puts  away  her  spinning-wtieelj  callu  for  her 
briUiant  earrings,  her  rings,  her  fan,  rouges  herself  well  at 
the  glass,  and  prepares  to  receive  the  HoflF-Marachal,  the  Ober- 
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forstmeister's  brother,  with  whom  she  talks  French,  and  is  very 
much  of  the  fine  lady,  accordiug  to  the  manners  and  notions  intro- 
duced by  the  Frendi.  Then  comes  the  youth's  mother,  of  whom 
the  youth  in  announcing  lier  says — "She  lives  and  moves  in 
kitchen  and  ceUar,  amongst  the  fowls  and  the  linen-bleaching. 
In  summer  she  scolds  the  dew  because  it  lies  so  long  on  the 
ground,  and  in  winter  because  it  rises  so  late.  Cookery  books  are 
her  library,  and  linen  is  her  heart's  delight."  The  damsel  takes 
out  her  earrings,  lays  down  her  fan,  washes  off  the  rouge,  calls  for 
an  apron  and  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  puts  a  cap  on, 

^k>t^ieT  {enirring).     My  God!   how  dtrty  the  steps  arc! 

Eliza.  Tlicrc  you  ore  right,  good  Indy,  and  yet  this  hotel  is  called  an  hotel  garni, 
and  reckoned  one  of  the  bttt.  When  one  fs  accustomed  at  home  to  order  and  clean. 
linen,  one  might  be  in  despair  over  all  this  dirt  and  dust.  In  the  meantime  1  have 
ordered  the  maid  very  Btrictly  to  sweep  your  chamber  three  tiaies  otlt. 

ifother.     I  thank  you,  my  dear  young  woman.     Do  you  belong  to  ihehouK? 

Etna.  Heaven  forbid  !  I  am  a  sister  of  the  Frau  von  SternthaL  My  name  is 
Gretehen. 

Mother.     So!  The  future  sister-in-kw  of  my  son. 

Etixa,     If  God  wilf. 

Mother.  Quite  right,  ray  Fraulein.  The  will  of  God  bat  not  yet,  bowerer,  wry 
clearly  declared  itself. 

Eliza.     It  is  all  one  to  me,  so  that  we  can  but  get  quickly  out  of  the  city  again. 

Motlter.     You  love  the  country? 

Slita,  Ah!  good  lady,  where  bad  one  rather  be  than  in  one's  own  yard,  where 
the  loveliest  hens,  the  iiroudc^t  geese,  cackle  and  quackle  about  one  -,  where  the 
sickle  rings,  and  the  butter  ctium  clap]H>rs?  What  prospect  is  so  charming  aa 
henvon-blue  fields,  where  the  future  fiax  blooms  ?  What  sound  is  more  delightful 
to  a  brave  housewife  than  the  first  bleat  of  a  hopeful  calf? 

Mot/urr.     Very  true.    A  field  of  Juxuriant  fla«. — Uie  heart  leaps  at  the  sight  of  it! 

Elita.     One  sees  already  the  linen  bleaching  on  the  grass. 

Moi/ier,  One  mcaiiures  it  already  with  the  yardwand,  and  pBck«  it  in  imagination 
iti  the  well-preserved  chests. 

Elba.  Did  you  see  the  kitchen  as  you  passed?  And  the  cook,  with  whose  aprou 
lo  all  appearance  they  have  swept  the  chimney? 

Mother.     Oh  t   it  horrifies  me  yet  when  I  think  of  it. 

EUztt,     I  pride  myself  in  ray  clean  hearth,  in  my  shining  disbe*. 

Mother.     Do  you  go  yourself  into  the  kitchen? 

Elixa,     I  am  not  ashamed  of  that. 

Mother.     You  may  be  proud  of  it. 

Eliza.  My  acquircmcnu  in  the  whole  art  of  cookery  arc  truly  yet  but  small.  I 
draw  them  entirely  from  books. 

Mother.  Yes,  we  have  an  abundance  of  cookery  bookfl.  The  Viennese  may  be 
a  very  good  one;  the  Ilavarian  is  not  to  be  despised;  the  Prussian  is  celebrated, 

Elisa.     I  avail  myself  of  the  Swedish. 
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Mother,  That  of  Miss  W»rg;— -also  good.  But  one  dwsys  does  better  when 
one  enjoys  the  oral  instructions  of  an  eiperieucvd  person, 

Elisa.  Yes,  if  ever  that  luck  could  be  mine  -j  if  I  could  but  come  to  school  to 
jottt  gncioui  ladjr,  in  four  weeks  I  »hould  be  a  perfect  housekeeper. 

JtfblAcr.  Nay,  nay !  it  goes  not  so  fast  as  that.  I  have  studied  and  practiai>d 
tventy  years. 

EHsa.     Twenty  years! 

Mother.  This  is  »ia  jurisprudence,  my  child,  or  philosophyj  that  a  man  can  make 
himself  master  of  in  three  years  or  no. 

JSUxa,  Yet  what  science  can  boasi  iUelf  of  working  ao  inuncdiaiely  on  the 
happtnesa  of  mankind? 

Mother.      None- 

Eliza.  All  that  proceeds  unquestionably  from  Ihc  stomach.  A  contented 
ttotnach  makes  a  contented  heart ;  and  never  are  men  m>  susceptible  of  all  good  as 
when  they  ore  fed  to  their  heart';)  content. 

Mother.     A  sublime  truth  1 

EHxa.  The  best  husband  frowns  when  the  soup  is  burnt-,  bullhe  Features  of 
the  surliest  fellow  brighten  up  when  the  savoury  dish  steams  up  against  liim. 

Mother.     Incontrovertibly. 

Eliza.  Whence  springs  every  evil  in  the  world? — Out  of  bad  digealion.  And 
whence  bad  digestion? — Out  of  indiHirenl  cookery. 

Mother.     Truly.     There  wants  seasoning. 

EUca.  Therefore  the  body -and- mouth  cook  is  the  chief  officer  of  a  mighty 
prince.  War  and  peace  proceed  out  of  his  spice^cupboard.  Who  can  tell  what 
would  now  be  the  aspect  of  things  in  £uroj>e  if  Frederick  the  Second  had  eaten  no 
polenka? 

Mother.  And  Esau's  dish  of  lentils,  that  plays  a  great  part  in  history,— >and, 
without  doubt,  was  superbly  prepared. 

EHsn,  O  thou  noblest  of  arts!  Thou  nourisher  of  the  loftiest  thought!  Thou 
unwearied  creator  of  social  joys !  Thou  only  art  able  to  unite  at  one  ubie  familiarly, 
genius  and  stupidity!  Thou  bribest  the  judge,  who  probably  would  despise  gold! 
Thou  asscmblest  poets  ond  statesmen  around  those  to  whom,  without  thee,  nobody 
would  come!  Thou  awardest  the  noblest  fame — the  highest  which  man  can  acquire 
in  the  stale,— so  that  men  say  of  him,  He  gives  good  dinners! 

Mother.  Thy  generous  enthusiasm,  my  Friiulein,  enchants  me.  You  deserve 
that  your  talents  should  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost.  But  let  not  the  kitchen  alone 
be  your  great  aim.  Never  forget  that  kings'  daughters  tended  their  herds,  and  that 
Penelope  weaved  with  her  own  hands. 

Eliza.  Oh  !  who  feels  greater  tenderness  tban  I  for  a  lovely  herd  with  their  bella 
chiming  the  sun  to  rest. 

Mother.     But  hear  me  ; — bow  do  you  feed  your  calves? 

Elisa  (aside).     Alas  !   I  never  reared  a  calf  in  my  life  ! 

Mother.  I  know  very  well  that  there  are  people  who  call  themselves  philanthro- 
pists, who  ask  first  after  the  bringing  up  of  children.  There  is  one  Peslaloni,  of 
whom  tlicrc  is  much  talk  now,  and  yet  I  '11  bet  a  trifle  that  1  could  give  him  a  puzxier. 
The  children,  good  God!  they  grow  up — they  are  brought  up  of  themselves;  but  the 
dear  cattle,  they  must  bo  nourished  and  cherished,  if  they  arc  to  prosper.  So,  to 
come  again  to  the  calves,  how  Ao  you  proceed  with  these  noble  youngsters? 
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Elixa.     Ah,  good  laily !    what  «hnll  I  say?     I  feed  ibem. 

Mollurr.  Ay,  of  course;;  but  bow?  with  what?  bow  often?  how  much?  how 
long? 

Eti'^.  There  remains  much  for  mc  here  n\so  to  learOf  and  with  veneration 
regard  I  my  sublimu  pattern.  When  in  our  neighbourhood  doubts  as  to  the  beti 
tnanagement  arise,  irametliately  it  i*  «ud,  "  Go  only  to  Fran  \'^n  Weslen ;  you 
must  aak  the  Frau  Von  Wt-sten  that."  And  whoever  has  been  so  happy  as  with  his 
own  eyes  to  admire  your  activity  and  skill,  comes  home  full  ofyour  fume. 

Mother.  O  yes!  I  let  no  grass  grow  under  my  feet.  But,  lo  come  again  to 
the  calves — 

£iii(h     Your  linen  then,  would  All  a  whole  warehouse! 

Mother.  Yes,  God  has  blessed  ine  with  linen  indeed.  LIuen,  my  dear  child,  is 
the  must  convincing  &ign  of  u  good  housewife.  This  must  she  from  year  to  year 
collect  ond  hoard  up, — whether  she  want  it  or  not,  no  matter, — till  her  chests  burst 
and  cupboards  crack  again. 

F.tizti.     I  burn  with  impatience  to  gaze  on  your  treasures. 

Mother,  I  preserve  it  sulely  in  order  to  shew  it  to  my  female  friends.  There 
you  shall  see  linen  that  challenges  Silesia,  IloUttinJ,  ond  Westphalia. 

EUlta,     How  would  nny  eyes  riot  amongst  it  ! 

MotlwT,     Has  your  sister  also  a  turn  and  a  taste  for  housewifery? 

Eiita.     Rather  fi>r  mu!«ic. 

Mother.  Oh  music  !  for  that,  I  have  birds  in  the  garden  that  play  music  all  day 
long.  And  is  it  not  true,  my  Frauleitv,  that  when  a  proud  herd  lows,  that  sounds 
quite  another  thing? 

Eiiza,      Ah,  indeed!  quite  a notlier  thing? 

Moth^.  Farewell,  my  good  child.  You  are  a  sensible  person.  It  will  give  ine 
pleasure  to  allow  you  to  copy  out  my  receipt-book. 

EHza,     This  unmerited  generosity. 

Mother,  For  a  well-instructed  housewife^  there  is  no  greater  pleasure  in  the 
world  than  to  impart  good  counsel,  and  (u  make  ail  things  better  understood. 
{Jnde)  Where  was  ray  son's  bead,  that  his  choice  did  not  light  on  sister  Gretchen. 

lExii. 

Since  that  time  another  and  more  important  and  permanent 
influence  has  triumphed  over  that  of  the  French.  French  dress 
ntid  French  htcraturc  still  continue  to  be  cultivated;  but  the 
English  iiteratare  has  produced  a  far  more  decided  cflFectj  and  the 
introduction  of  Enghsh  notions,  English  manners,  and  above  all, 
English  manufactures  and  arts,  especially  the  use  of  steam^ — these 
arc  elements  which  are  perpetually  at  work,  and  are  every  day 
eficcting  a  steady  progressive  alteration  of  the  system,  aspect, 
character,  and  feeling  of  social  life.  To  our  eyes  the  difference 
yet  seems  wide.  We  regard  with  wonder  the  simple  style  of 
furnishing  j  the  early  hours ;  the  old-fashioned  habits  and  amuse- 
ments; the  spitting  and  smoking;  the  cooking  and  housewifery 
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habits  of  the  ladies ;  and  many  other  things,  as  bringing  back  to 
as  an  image  of  what  England  was  three  hundred  years  ago.  Yet 
something  of  this  is  every  day  silently  gliding  away.  Rooms  are 
becoming  more  and  more  carpeted  in  winter;  spitting  is  put  under 
daOy  more  restraint;  smoking  is  not  allowed  in  the  streets  of  the 
chief  cities,  nor  in  any  good  society,  in  company.  Hours  at  balls 
and  parties  grow  later  and  later;  the  old  household  sports  fall 
more  and  more  before  the  more  fashionable  amusements,  of  balls, 
concerts,  theatres,  operas,  and  such  things ;  and  it  may  be  feared 
that  only  too  soon  these  worthy  Germans  will  not  only  much  nearer 
resemble  us  in  their  notions  of  luxury  and  refinement,  but  too 
much  so  in  all  that  loss  of  quietness,  of  contentment  with  simple 
pleasures,  and  of  hearty  equality  of  intercourse,  which  prevail  in  a 
more  artificial  condition  of  society. 

Let  us  sketch  them  and  their  social  life,  as  they  at  present 
appear  before  us.  Our  children,  twenty  years  hence,  looking  on 
this  description,  will  at  once  become  sensible  of  a  wonderful  change 
in  these  matters. 
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Many  of  the  traita  of  the  good  people,  depicted  in  the  last  chapter, 
are  still  the  national  traits.  The  dislike  of  change  in  the  men,  the 
cooking  and  linen  mania  of  the  ladies,  are  yet  very  general.  But 
before  we  plunge  into  the  social  life  of  the  cultivated  classes,  we 
must,  according  to  our  mode,  give  a  slight  glance  at  that  of  the 
great  mass — the  common  people.  This  need  not,  however,  detain 
us  long,  for  their  social  life  presents  no  great  variety  of  feature. 
Their  houses,  as  we  have  said,  are  commonly  strongly  built,  doll, 
and  uninviting  to  an  English  eye.  The  perpetual  employment  of 
every  member  of  the  family  in  the  fields,  destroys  all  that  domestic 
neatness  and  ornament  which  one  sees  in  the  rural  class  in  England. 
Around  their  houses  are  no  gardens  full  of  flowers;  up  their  walls 
are  tniined  no  roses,  no  jasmines,  caucorus,  or  honeysuckle,  diffusing 
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their  fragrance  around.  On  the  contrary,  the  houses  of  the 
peasantry  are  geDcrally  so  built  that  the  cow  or  cows,  the  pigs  and 
hens,  with  their  family  utensils,  orcupy  the  grouud-fioor;  and  in 
front,  or  on  one  side,  grows,  instead  of  wallflowers  and  polyanthuses, 
a  manure  heap.  In  the  house  itself,  a  hlack  stove,  instead  of  a 
bright  fire,  gives  a  cheerless  look  to  the  apartment.  It  is  dirty, 
and  often  pestiferous  with  un8avoi7  smells,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
appear  totally  unconscious.  There  ia,  as  in  country  cottages  in 
England,  a  dresser  and  set  of  shelves,  on  which  are  ranged  their 
plates,  etc.  A  spinning-wheel  is  still  a  regular  part  of  the  furni- 
ture, and  it  is  only  in  these  rustic  cottages  that  you  see  beds  with 
curtains.  Through  the  whole  country  besides,  amongst  all  classes, 
the  people  occupy  those  small  beds  without  posts,  and  adapted  to 
one  person. 

The  working  people,  during  the  summer  months,  find  their 
chief  amusement  in  their  Sunday  dance  at  the  wirthshouse,  where 
the  young  dance  and  the  older  look  on,  take  their  pipe  and  beer, 
and  talk  over  the  crops  and  the  news;  in  their  kirchweighs,  and 
such  things.  The  men,  as  in  England,  are  great  frequenters  of  the 
public-houses,  where  they  all  talk,  smoke  and  drink  together,  while 
the  women  at  home  get  their  children  to  bed,  do  the  necessary 
mending  and  ordering  of  their  affairs,  and  gossip  a  little  besides. 
In  winter,  when  they  cannot  go  much  out,  the  neighbours  get 
often  together  around  the  stove,  especially  in  the  evenings,  and  tell 
over  all  the  sagas  and  legends  of  the  country,  of  which  every  place 
has  abundance,  or  read  their  kalendar,  or  their  folks- books,  cheap 
little  books  bought  at  the  fairs,  which  contain  many  of  the  old 
legends  and  stories  extracted  from  the  old  romances,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  elsewhere. 

It  is  through  the  winter  that  they  are  busy  dressing  their  hemp 
and  tlax,  and  the  women  all  spinning  and  knitting.  In  an  evening 
it  is  a  common  custom  for  the  women  to  take  their  wheels  and 
meet  together  at  their  houses  in  rotation,  where  they  tell  endless 
stories,  and  make  themselves  very  merry,  while  their  husbands  are 
at  the  wirthshouse;  and  these,  as  in  all  other  countries,  are  "the 
short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

In  the  middle  classes,  the  simple  furnishing  and  simple  habits 
are  very  striking  to  strangers.     Tbey  are  generally  veiy  fond  of 
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living  in  large  houses,  rather  than  in  what  the  Scotch  call  self- 
contained  houses,  that  is,  houses  adapted  for  only  one  family  each. 
Like  the  Scotch,  they  prefer  houses  in  which  a  family  can  Uve  on 
every  separate  story,  and  there  are  commonly  two  or  three  families 
of  the  most  respectable  and  wealthy  class  in  one  house.  One  of 
those  round-headed  doonvays,  already  spoken  of,  often  forms  the 
entraucc;  and  it  is  quite  a  tour  of  discovery  to  find  the  family  you 
want  in  it.  You  see  two  or  three  bell -handles  on  the  outside, 
sometimes  with  Oben  written  uudcr  one,  Unten  under  another, 
and  Drittcn  Stock  under  a  third.  If  you  have  not  already  possessed 
yourself  of  the  exact  ioforniatiou  in  which  stock  or  story  the  family 
that  you  want  resides,  you  must  pull  a  bell  at  guess,  for  the  name 
of  the  occupier  of  each  stock  nowhere  appears,  ^1^1len  you  have 
done  this,  in  awhile  you  hear  a  click,  and  the  door  opeus  itself  an 
inch  or  so.  This  is  a  sign  that  you  can  enter.  You  push  back  the 
door,  and  find  yourself,  if  it  is  one  of  those  great  round-headed 
ones  just  mentioned,  in  an  entrance  to  a  court-yard.  On  either 
hand,  in  the  gateway,  are  doors;  probably  on  either  hand  a  stair- 
case, but  not  a  soul  to  be  seen,  for  the  door  has  been  opened  by  a 
wire,  which  is  pulled  from  the  house  to  which  the  bell  you  have 
rung  belongs,  and  you  arc  expected  to  walk  up  or  walk  in;  but  as 
there  is  no  name-plate  on  any  door,  you  fed  that  if  you  knock  you 
may  disturb  two  or  three  families  before  you  come  to  the  right  one. 
Before  you  is  a  large  court,  surrounded  with  buildings,  and  probably 
containing  heaps  of  fire-wood,  and  perhaps  Unen  diying.  If, 
instead  of  the  great  round-headed  door,  you  have  entered  at  one 
of  less  dimensions,  you  find  yourself,  instead  of  at  the  entrance  to 
this  open  yard,  at  the  foot  of  a  great  common  stone  staircase;  but 
you  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  find  anybody  to  tell  you  exactly  where 
the  family  you  seek  lives.  No  person  is  there,  no  servant  comes 
out  to  inquire  and  direct  you,  for  each  house  cannot  trouble  itself 
about  people  that  may  be  going  to  their  neighbours.  A  stranger, 
therefore,  feels  himself  as  much  at  a  loss  as  in  a  wood  without  a 
path.  There  is  a  sohtude  around  him  that  amazes,  and  the  self- 
opening  of  the  outer  door,  and  the  non-appearance  of  anybody 
within,  give  him  a  feeling  of  an  enchanted  castle.  He  soon  learns 
from  an  experiment  or  two  of  this  sort,  that  it  is  equally  as  requisite 
for  him  before  calling  at  a  strange  bouse,  to  inform  himself  exactly 
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of  the  story  in  which  the  famOy  resides,  as  of  the  house  itself.  If 
he  have  not  done  this,  his  only  plan  is  to  knock  at  the  first  door 
that  he  comes  to;   if  somebody  answers,  to  enter;  and,  if  he  he 

|lacky,  he  will  soon  see  a  dirty  maid-servant  most  probably  issue 
from  her  kitchen,  or  come  out  above  and  look  down  through  the 
banisters  of  the  stairs  at  him,  from  whom  he  may  learn  where  the 
family  he  seeks  may  be  found.  It  is,  however,  quite  as  possible 
that  at  the  very  Jirst  door  at  which  he  knocks,  he  will  hear  some- 
body within  call  out  "herein,"  "come  in,"  for  this  is  the  usual 
practice.  Instead,  when  a  knock  comes^  of  some  one  opcDiiig  the 
door,  as  we  do,  they  are  so  accustomed  to  have  the  wrong  persons 
coming,  that  they  let  them  take  the  trouble  of  coming  in  themselves. 

[They  therefore  call  out  "herein,"  and  you  must  open  the  door  and 
inarch  in,  when  it  is  very  probable  that,  instead  of  your  friends, 
you  will  iind  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  large  party  at  dinner;  or  in 
the  study  of  a  rusty  old  professor,  five  fathoms  deep  in  his  books 
and  his  next  lectui'e ;  or  will  disturb  the  tcte-ii-tete  of  two  lovers, 
or  two  ladies  plunged  in  matters  of  as  deep  moment;  or  will  rouse 

laome  worthy  Ilofrath  from  setthng  the  affairs  of  the  state.  Though 
these  mistakes  are  rather  annoying  to  you,  they  arc  generally  taken 
in  the  beat  humour  by  those  thus  broken  in  upon,  for  they  are 
matters  of  daily  occurrence.  We  have,  however,  witnessed  instances 
in  which  the  unlucky  visitor  has  been  received  with  very  freezing 
and  disdainful  looks,  which  said  as  plainly  as  looks  could  do — 
"  Mr.  Blockhead,  do  niind  another  time  and  inform  yourself  of  the 
stock." 

The  living,  indeed,  in  these  houses,  exposes  you  to  many  visits 
at,  to  say  the  least,  are  troublesome.  As  there  is  no  porter,  any- 
body walks  in  that  is  so  disposed.  The  bell  is  pulled,  the  door  is 
opened,  and  the  house  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  enterer.  Whatever 
he  be,  he  has  now  the  range  of  the  house  before  him.  He  has 
only  to  present  himself  at  every  door  in  turn,  and  he  is  bade  to 
walk  in.  You  are  thus  often  surprised  by  the  most  unexpected 
guests.  Now  it  is  a  beggar,  with  a  troop  of  ragged  children  at 
hia  or  her  heels.  Now  a  wandering  gesell,  or  journeyman,  with 
his  knapsack  on  his  back,  who  wants  to  beg  a  trifle  too,  to  carry 
him  to  the  next  town,  or,  as  has  occurred  to  us,  has  taken  the 
bouse  for  an  inn,  and  wants  to  know  if  he  can  stay  all  night. 
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Now  it  is  a  wandering  tradesman,  a  seller  of  eau  de  Cologne  or 
some  such  thing,  or  a  tradesman  out  of  the  town^  who  stalks  in 
with  a  great  bundle,  makes  his  bow,  and  with  all  imaginable 
gravity  begins  unfolding  his  wares,  and  informs  the  lady  that  he 
thinks  this  and  that  is  just  what  the  "gnadige  Fran"  has  sent  for; 
when  both  you  and  he  at  the  same  moment  become  aware,  to 
mutual  astonishment,  that  it  is  the  "  gnadige  Frau"  upstairs,  or 
downstairs,  that  the  good  man  really  intends.  In  this  manner, 
too,  enter  your  rooms  collectors  of  subscriptions,  proposers  of  plays 
and  concerts,  speculators  in  lotteries;  and  in  Catholic  cities,  monks 
with  their  little  savealls  in  their  hands,  collecting  for  the  hospitals. 
As  your  bed-rooms  are  all  on  the  same  floor,  it  is  quite  as  likely 
that  such  early  visitors  as  the  monks  or  begging  students  will 
walk  into  your  bed-room  as  your  sitting-room,  to  your  and  their 
mutual  shock,  perhaps,  as  you  arc  not  quite  half  dressed;  and 
therefore,  especially  in  inns,  it  behoves  you  to  be  veiy  careful  to 
have  your  door  locked  till  you  are  ready  to  issue  forth. 

People  may,  if  they  please^  and  often  do,  walk  into  a  variety'of 
rooms  before  they  find  anybody.  It  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  for  a  designing  person  to  walk  into  these  houses,  go 
into  rooms  where  nobody  was,  help  themselves  to  any  small 
valuables  that  were  lying  about,  and  go  out  again  without  the 
slightest  suspicion,  for  any  one  who  chanced  to  see  them  would 
suppose  they  had  been  to  one  of  the  other  families  on  business. 

The  interior  of  German  houses  have,  to  EogUsh  eyes,  always  a 
somewhat  naked  look.  This  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
absence  of  carpets.  Yon  approach  by  uncarpeted  stairs,  and  then 
find  yourself  on  naked  boarded  iloors.  These  Hoors  are  generally 
made  of  broad  boards  of  pine,  laid  in  squares  of  a  large  size  in. 
framework  of  oak.  The  pine  is  generally  kept  clean  scoured,  and 
the  framework  dark  with  paint  or  oil.  In  others,  the  floors  are 
coloured  of  a  reddish  yellow,  with  a  preparation  of  wax,  which 
ia  kept  bright  and  clean  by  a  hard  and  heavily-weighted  brush. 
And  here,  contrary  to  the  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  common 
people,  and  of  too  many  of  the  lower  grade  of  the  burgher  class,  all 
is  extremely  neat  and  clean.  The  iloors,  though  of  deal,  are  so 
white,  or  are  «o  bright  where  coloured,  that  they  give  a  very  agree- 
able feeling  of  cleanliness,  and  the  furniture,  though  often  plain, 
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is  equally  clean  and  neat  too.  There  is  an  air  of  elegance  about  a 
good  house,  which  makes  up,  in  some  measure,  for  the  richness 
and  wealth  of  ornament  that  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Enj^land. 
In  many  cases,  again,  the  floors  are  of  hard  and  handsome  woods, 
laid  down  in  squares,  or  in  graceful  patterns  of  different  colours, 
in  a  mosaic  style,  and  richly  polished.  In  the  palaces  and 
houses  of  the  nobility  and  wealthy  gentry,  in  winter,  carpets  are 
laid  down;  and  in  summer  these  inlaid  floors  are  very  tasteful, 
agreeably  cool,  and  sometimes  of  singular  classic  beauty. 

The  Germans  too  are  very  fond  of  handsome  ceilings ;  and  these 
have  often  more  labour  and  expense  bestowed  on  them  than  any 
other  part  of  the  house.  They  are  fond  of  having  them  painted 
in  broad  arabesque  borders,  and  departments  of  gay  colours;  of 
having  the  walls  too  painted  in  a  similar  style,  in  a  deep  band 
below  the  cornice,  of  classical  tigures  and  scenes  in  fresco,  on  these 
and  on  their  ceilings.  Paintings  iu  frames  arc  not  so  numerously 
found  in  private  houses  as  in  England.  These  belong  more  to 
palaces  and  galleries.  But  you  find  casts,  good  engravrDgs,  and 
books  in  abundance.  Add  to  these  a  not  too  crowded  number  of 
chairs,  tablesj  looking-glasses,  bureaus,  and  chcffoniers,  in  many 
parts  of  Germany  of  beautiful  dark  walnut  wood,  and  you  have  a 
tolerable  idea  of  a  German  drawing-room.  Nowhere,  not  even  in 
palaces,  do  you  find  that  air  of  richness,  of  snugness,  of  splendour, 
— in  short,  of  general  wealth  and  luxury,  as  you  do  in  England; 
you  find  a  plain  and  tasteful,  and  often  more  classic  elegance. 
The  stove  is  often  a  great  eyesore  to  the  room,  being  of  black 
cast  iron,  with  its  pipe  carried  up  in  various  winding  shapes  so  as  to 
throw  out  as  much  heat  as  possible.  Smarter  ones,  of  square  cast- 
iron  work  painted,  are  frequent,  and  still  handsomer  ones  of  porce- 
lain; but  what  is  gained  in  beauty  is  generally  lost  in  heat.  Many 
of  these  stoves  have  no  opening  in  the  room,  but  are  fed  from  the 
r  passage  without,  into  which  all  the  stoves  of  the  story  open,  and 
vhere  their  mouths  are  concealed  by  doors,  looking  like  so  many 
cupboards ;  and  in  winter  it  is  a  good  part  of  the  work  of  one  ser- 
vant in  a  large  family  to  go  round  and  keep  the  fires  in  order. 

The  Germans  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  and  you,  that 
these  stoves  are  much  superior  to  our  fireplaces.  That  our  backs 
are  starved  in  our  rooms  while  our  faces  burn,  and  so  on ;  but 
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nothing  can  make  up  to  the  English  for  the  cordial  brightness 
and  friendly  glow  of  their  hearths;  and  wc  find  that  when  Germans 
come  to  Englaudj  they  arc  invariably  enraptured  with  our  fires, 
and  the  beauty  of  our  chimney-pieces,  and  all  their  ornamental 
accompaniments.  Stoves  are  a  great  comfort  in  chambers,  where 
you  want  the  air  tempering  only;  but  in  sitting-rooms,  nothing 
but  the  absence  of  coals  and  the  dcarness  of  wood  arc  the  real 
causes  of  the  use  of  stoves.  In  Germany,  cool  is  uncommon,  and 
wood  is  generally  as  dear  as  coal  in  London.  A  house  with  four 
fires  cannot  be  well  supplied  with  wood  under  30/.  a-year. 

One  good  thing  connected  with  this  is,  that  you  never  sec  boys 
employed  as  chimney-sweeps.  Sweeping  by  climbing  is  totally 
unknown.  All  the  sweeps  arc  fii*l-grown  men,  who  in  a  close 
dress,  and  as  close  caps  of  black  leather,  come  two  at  a  time, 
generally,  and  with  their  machinery  clean  the  chimneys.  They, 
like  almost  every  thing,  are  under  the  regulation  of  the  police,  and 
come  into  your  house,  at  stated  periods,  without  your  sending 
for  them,  or  asking  your  leave;  walking  up  stairs  and  down 
stairs,  at  their  pleasure,  with  their  ladder  and  scraper  and  besom, 
and  other  machinery;  clean  out  all  your  chimneys,  and  make  you 
the  charge  fixed  by  law.  These  men  are  generally  very  well 
behaved,  but  take  things  very  coolly.  One  day,  as  1  sat  in  the 
drawing-room  writing,  I  heard  a  sudden  thumping  and  rusliiug 
in  the  chimney.  Presently  the  stove-pipe,  where  it  entered  the 
ceiling,  was  tlriven  violently  down.  A  round  iron  ball,  as  big  as 
a  cricket-ball,  made  its  appearance,  and  after  it  a  sort  of  besom. 
The  sweep  had  dropj>ed  his  machinery  into  a  wrong  flue,  and 
and  finding  it  did  not  descend  so  far  as  he  wanted  it,  had  th-oppcd 
his  weight  with  such  force  that  it  carried  all  before  it.  Astonislied 
at  this  sudden  apparition,  and  at  the  stove-pipes  tumbling  into  the 
room,  I  ran  out,  and  alarmed  the  active  but  unconscious  operative. 
The  maid  had  just  left  all  in  nicest  order;  the  wood  soot  had  burst 
out  iu  a  dense  cloud  and  filled  the  room,  setthng  on  chairs,  tables, 
curtains,  every  thing,  enough  to  craze  the  brain  of  a  housemaid, 
and  more  especially  of  the  mistress.  •*Ah!"  said  the  black 
knight,  <•  it  is  nothing  particular,  nothing  at  all  particular."  He 
clapped  his  sooty  ladder  against  the  beautifully  light-coloured  and 
perfectly  new  paper;  knocked  up  the  stove-pipes  again,  trod  the 
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soot  and  dust  unmercifully  into  the  nicely  waxed  Hoor,  let  fall  his 
heavy  iron  scraper,  of  at  least  four  pounds  weight,  on  the  toe  of 
a  bystander,  and  repeating  that  it  was  nothing  at  all  particular, 
asked  for  his  money,  and  withdi'cw. 

Early  hours  and  simple  living  distinguish  the  Germans.  Three 
meals  a-day  are  the  usual  order.  The  common  people  are  astir 
extremely  early,  especially  in  summer,  when  wagons  and  carriages 
begin  to  roll  about  at  two  o^clock^  and  after  that  time,  every  hour 
becomes  more  lively  with  the  country  people  proceeding  to  the 
town  with  articles  for  market.  The  cooks  and  good  housewives 
are  off  to  market  to  make  their  purchases  for  the  day  at  five  and 
six  o'clock.  The  peasant  girls,  of  course,  before  that  hour,  are 
going  along  in  streams,  with  their  tuba  or  baskets  on  their  heads, 
full  of  vegetables,  eggs,  milk,  fruit,  etc.  Men  who  get  up  early  to 
study,  or  to  work,  often  take  aome  coffee  directly  they  come  down, 
and  then  breakfast  with  their  family  at  six  or  seven  o'clock  in 
summer.  This  breakfast  is,  generally,  simply  coffee  and  bread, 
mostly  without  butter.  Dinner  is  on  table  at  twelve  or  one.  The 
German  cookery  abounds  in  soups,  vegetables,  and  sausages,  of 
various  kinds,  sour  kraut,  of  course,  salads  of  as  many  kinds,  amongst 
which  a  particular  salad,  made  of  cold  potatoes  with  vinegar  and 
anchovies,  is  a  great  favourite.  Their  meat,  like  most  continental 
meat,  is  very  lean.  Their  beef,  though  lean,  good;  their  bullocks 
being  fine,  but  killed  just  at  that  state  in  which  we  should  begin 
to  feed  them.  Their  mutton  is  generally  very  bad;  the  sheep 
being  kept  principally  for  the  wool,  and  never  fed,  like  ours.  Veal 
is  killed  at  al>out  a  week  old,  and  is  very  poor  and  tasteless. 
Hood's  description  of  a  big  man,  with  a  big  stick,  and  a  big  dog, 
driving  a  week-old  calf,  is  of  every-day  reaUziition  in  the  street. 
Lamb  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  that  most  princely  of 
luxuries  in  England;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  green  peas  are 
always  spoiled  by  being  gathered  before  they  have  any  kernel,  and 
by  being  cooked  with  sugar.  Fowls  they  have  in  plenty,  and 
cheap,  but  never  well  fed.  Geese,  on  the  contrary,  are  regularly 
crammed,  when  alive,  with  Indian  corn;  and  are  stuffed  in  the 
cooking  with  chestnuts.  They  are  often,  however,  to  our  taste, 
spoiled  by  the  plentiful  addition  of  raisins.  Hares  are  cheap;  the 
common  price  being  a  shilling,  and  are  good.     Cheese  is  very 
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iudifFerent,  and  little  eaten  at  tabic.  Tlieir  beer  is  a  weak  table- 
beer,  very  strong  of  hop,  very  wliolesome,  and,  with  a  little  use, 
very  agreeable;  but,  in  the  wine  districts,  wiue  is  much  more 
drank  at  table,  being  quite  as  cheap,  and  in  summer  being  very 
pleasant,  from  iU  weakness  and  its  subacid  flavour. 

Of  puddings  they  have  a  variety,  and  very  tolerable.  After 
dinner,  a  cup  of  coffee  is  generally  taken.  Tea  ia  by  no  means  a 
general  afternoon  beverage.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  more  and 
more  introduced;  but  in  the  greater  number  of  families  is  not 
drank  except  wbcii  they  have  visitors,  and  then  one  or  two  cups  is 
all  that  they  can  master.  They  complain  that  tea  makes  them 
drunk,  makes  their  beads  ache»  heats  them,  gives  them  red  noses, 
and,  in  fact,  has  all  the  effects  of  si)irituoua  liquors  on  them.  The 
mode  in  which  the  Enghsb  drink  off  their  three,  four,  or  five  cups 
occasionally,  is  to  them  amazing,  but  more  so  the  strength  of  it. 
You  have  to  water  your  tea  for  your  German  visitors  till  it  is  really 
not  tea,  but  milk  and  water;  and  if  you  allowed  the  waiters  at  inns 
to  make  tea  for  you,  it  would  require  a  good  microscope  to  find 
the  tea-leaves  in  the  pot.  Such  is  the  effect  of  custom.  German 
famUies,  in  general,  therefore,  have  their  Ahends-essen,  or  supper, 
about  seven  o'clock.  This  consists  very  much  of  cold  sliced  meat, 
sausages,  potato-sallad,  and  such  like.  The  eating  of  meat  suppers 
and  drinking  of  no  tea  probably  produces  the  common  effect,  that 
they  require  in  the  morning  to  supply  themselves  with  that  fluid 
which  wc  take  at  tea-time.  The  fii*st  thing,  therefore,  that  you  see 
a  German  do  at  breakfast,  is  to  toss  off  a  large  glass  of  cold  water. 
Numbers,  if  they  did  not  get  their  dose  of  cold  water,  could  not 
eat  a  bit  of  breakfast. 

At  inu9,  the  English  are  universally  known  by  calling  for  tea. 
In  the  evening,  when  you  come  into  their  table-d'hote  rooms,  you 
find  everybody  eating  suppers,  often  hot  suppers.  The  English 
call  for  their  tea,  and  in  many  parts  of  Germany  get  very  bud,  as 
well  as  much  dearer  than  supper;  but  coffee  is  everywhere  to  be 
had  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  One  reason  for  this  excellent 
coffee  is,  that  it  is  always  roasted  at  home,  and  therefore  is  fresh 
roasted.  Every  German  servant  can  roast  coffee;  and  often  when 
she  is  hardly  fit  for  anything  else,  with  a  common  earthen  pot  and 
an  iron  spoon,  will  on  the  kitchen  stove  roast  you  coSee  to  a  nicety. 
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During  the  day,  wbile  the  men  are  at  their  varioua  avocations, 
the  ladies  are  busy  in  their  kitchens,  or  amongst  their  linen,  or  are 
sewing  or  knitting  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  the  labour.  The 
lioarding  of  linen  and  of  stockings  is  just  aa  great  a  passion  with 
most  German  ladies  as  with  the  Prau  von  Westen.  Spinning- 
wheels  abound,  aad  are  to  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  many  people  of 
great  pretensions;  in  still  more  of  the  burgher  class,  and  in  every 
house  of  the  common  people.  Tlie  rock  is  often  bound  about  with 
a  gay  broad  ribbon,  and  the  wheel  itself  is  very  neat.  Linen  is 
hoarded  up  in  such  quautities,  that  washing-days  come  in  very 
many  families  but  once  a  quarter,  in  many  even  but  once  a  year; 
and  I  have  heard  of  one  wealthy  family  where  the  master's  shirts 
were  only  gone  through  in  six  years.  Most  gentlemen  now  have 
their  gross  of  shirts,  and  other  things  in  proportion.  The  quantity 
of  beautiful  table-linen,  najikins  for  the  table  and  the  chambers, 
and  all  such  things,  would  be  a  cordial  to  any  good  housewife's 
soul.  The  knitting  of  stockings  is  an  everlasting  job.  At  home 
and  abroad,  Sundays  and  week-days,  in  private  parties  and  at 
public  out-of-door  concerts  and  in  pubhc  gardens,  the  dear,  good, 
industrious  souls  sit  knitting  and  smihng  and  gossiping  in  tht; 
seventh  heaven  of  delight.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  a  German 
heaven  where  knitting  is  one  of  the  appointed  rewards  of  virtue ; 
for  without  the  idea  of  the  eternity  of  knitting-needles,  what 
German  lady  could  look  forward  with  any  comfort. 

Cooking  is  equally  a  lady's  pleasure-  The  education  of  a 
German  lady  is  to  us  a  very  singular  one.  It  is  composed  of  the 
two  extremes  of  household  usefulness  and  social  ornament.  Accom- 
plishments are  carefully  taught.  All  that  tends  to  give  the  ladies 
^clat  in  the  ball-room  and  in  large  companies,  they  are  more 
regularly  drilled  into  even  than  ours.  Music  and  dancing  arc 
indispcQsable.  The  French  language  has  long  been  universal,  and 
English  is  now  becoming  so.  Their  greater  iutercoui'se  with 
foreigners  keeps  in  use  their  French.  Music  is  so  much  a  national 
enjoyment,  that  not  only  all  young  women,  but  almost  all  young 
men  play  on  the  piano  and  sing.  This  is  not  only  a  great  relief  to 
the  monotony  of  private  life,  and  an  elegant  and  rehning  enjoy- 
ment for  the  evening  circle,  especially  to  weary  men,  harassed  or 
cjthauated  by  the  daily  tug  of  their  affairs, — but  is  conducive  to  the 
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pleasure  of  those  agreeable  little  parties  which  abound  so  much 
amongst  the  Germans;  where  singing,  a  donee,  and  simple  games, 
pass  away  rapidly  the  hours.  Here  there  requires  no  hired  musi- 
cians; one  after  another  will  sit  down  to  the  harp  or  piano;  others 
will  join  in  singing;  and  thus  social  pleasure  can  go  forward  most 
independently.  So  general  are  such  accomplishments,  that  they 
are  much  less  thought  of — ^individuals  pride  themselves  much 
less  upon  them  than  in  England,  They  are  rather  regarded  as 
the  indispensable  parts  of  education^  as  much  so  as  reading  and 
writing  are. 

But  the  accomphshments  of  cooking  and  of  domestic  manage- 
ment are  not  the  less  cultivated.  Ladies  of  rank  and  fortune  are 
still  pleutifulj,  who  spend  their  mornings  Lu  the  IvitcheUj  and  are  not 
contented  with  directing  what  shall  be  done,  but  are  up  to  the 
elbows  in  flour,  and  as  busy  compounding  salads  and  puddings  as 
ever  an  old  alchyniist  was  in  preparing  his  elixir  of  life.  English 
notions  on  this  head  are  now  verj'  much  infusing  themselves,  and 
no  doubt  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  will  be  found  that  a  lady  can 
do  far  more  with  her  eyes  and  her  commands  than  she  can  do  with 
her  hands,  and  that  it  is  a  much  better  division  of  employment  for 
servants  to  do  the  menial  work,  and  for  the  ladies  to  be  able  skil- 
fully to  see  that  all  is  done.  In  the  present  day,  however,  the  old 
school  has  the  predominance.  Ladies  are  too  much  of  practical 
cooks  and  housewives  to  be  much  visible  before  dinner;  and  there 
are  those  who  have  been  for  more  than  a  year  regular  attendants  of 
the  kitchen  of  some  great  hotel,  in  order  practically  to  learn  all  the 
sublime  mysteries  of  cooking. 

The  great  defect  of  German  female  education  is,  that  house- 
hold and  social  accomplishments  are  made  the  sura  of  their  instruc- 
tion. The  ladies  of  Germany,  with  many  exceptions,  arc  far  below 
the  Enghsh  ladies,  as  desirable  intellectual  companions.  Kinder 
or  more  attached  and  affectionate  creatures  cannot  exist ;  but  the 
good  creatures  must  excuse  me  when  I  say,  that  they  too  often 
resend>le  kind,  dear  creatures  in  England,  that  one  might  pick  up 
out  of  the  class  of  our  maids  and  housekeepers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  knowledge  of  music  and  French,  who  would  midce  very 
inadequate  companions  of  our  intellectual  tastes  and  pursuits, 
though  tlicy  might  possess  all  other  virtues  under  heaven.     They 
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are  not  instructed  in  the  more  solid  parts  of  general  learning. 
In  history,  in  geography,  in  the  wide  tield  of  the  world  of  polite 
literature,  in  which  our  English  ladies  are  as  much  at  home  as 
ourselves,  they  are  far,  far  behind  these  ladies.  They  read  indeed, 
the  romances  and  novels,  and  poetry,  not  only  of  their  own  country, 
but  almost  all  the  new  novels  of  France,  and  England  too,  and 
truly  it  must  be  confessed,  shew  very  little  discrimination  in  their 
taste  for  these.  Not  only  the  works  of  Bulwcr^  Boz,  Marrj^at, 
Jaraea,  etc.,  but  the  most  trashy  tales  of  our  inferior  writers,  which 
arc  puffed  in  England,  arc  immediately  translated,  or  reprinted  in 
Germany,  and  as  much  read  by  ladies  and  the  dcvourersof  circulat- 
ing library  pabulum,  as  they  are  at  home.  The  men  of  any  stand- 
ing, from  the  cheapness  of  a  university  education,  generally  receive 
8uch  a  one,  and,  as  if  from  jealousy,  seem  to  have  a  mortal  aversion 
to  the  ladies  possessing  the  same  sort  of  information  as  themselves. 
There  is,  accordingly,  a  gi-eat  vacuum  in  German  literature,  which 
in  England  is  filled  by  a  host  of  productions  which  are  equally  read 
and  relished  by  men  and  women  j  in  which  all  matters  of  history, 
science,  morals,  and  religion,  are  ably  and  profoundly,  though  not 
technically  treated.  German  men  arc  either  writers  of  poetry  and 
romance,  or  of  strictly  scientific  and  philosophical  matters,  and 
such  things  as  female  writers  of  first-rate  eminence  are  extremely 
rare.  A  Caroline  Fiehhrr,  a  Grafin  Hahu-Hahn,  a  Bettina  von 
Arnim,  a  daughter  of  Tieck  translating  Shakspeare,  are  rare  ex- 
ceptions. In  fact,  literary  ladies  are  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
pretty  monsters,  and  accordingly,  such  a  series  of  fine-minded, 
and  noblc-mindeil,  and  glorious  women  as  adorn  the  world  of 
English  literature  do  not  and  cannot  exist  in  Germany.  In  another 
chapter  I  give  a  notice  of  its  female  writers,  but  it  would  be  a  vain 
quest  to  seek  there  for  a  constellation  like  that  of  your  Joanna 
Badhe,  Mrs.  Somervdlc,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Mrs.  Howitt,  Mrs.  Norton, 
Mrs.  Jameson,  Mrs.  Maeleod,  Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Southey.  Mrs. 
Grant,  Mrs.  Ilall,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Mary  Wolstencroft,  Mrs.  Gore, 
Mrs.  Austin,  Miss  Austin,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Ferrier,  the 
Misses  Porter,  Mary  Lamb,  Mrs.  Johnstone  of  Edinburgh,  Mrs. 
Macauley,  Mrs.  Bray,  Mrs.  Tyghe,  Mrs,  Fletcher,  Lady  Dacre, 
Miss  Hamilton,  Miss  Bengcr,  Miss  Barrett,  Misa  Laurence,  Mrs. 
Tx)udon,  Mrs.  llofland,  Mrs.  Opie,  Mrs.  Hannah  More.,  and  a  host 
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of  other  eminent  women,  who  liave  diffused  intelligence  and  fine 
feelings,  and  sound  sense  and  morality,  in  &  resistless  tide  through 
the  households  of  England.  But  of  women  vmting  on  astronomy, 
like  Mrs.  Somerville — or  political  economy,  like  Miss  Martineau 
or  Mrs.  LoudoUj,  the  idea  would  be  incredible,  and  would  be  enough 
to  aet  the  wigs  of  all  the  old  philosoph.crs  and  professors  on  fire. 

With  the  exception  of  scientific  and  historical  English  works, 
which  are  read  by  the  scientific  and  historical  men  of  Germany, 
very  little  besides  the  novels  of  England  is  read  there.  These 
are  imported  in  shoals ;  but  of  such  poetical  writings  as  those  of 
Campbell,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Mrs,  Ilemans,  Southey, 
Wilson,  Tennyson,  Ebenezer  Elliott,  Rogers,  Crabbe,  Joanna  Bnillie, 
few  have  ever  heard.  The  names  of  Miss  Landon,  Mrs,  Southey,  Miss 
Martineau,  Mrs.  Norton,  Sergeant  Talfourd,  Sberidan  Knowles, 
or  of  most  of  those  introduced  above,  you  can  find  few  Germans  who 
can  recollect  the  mention  of  them,  and  scarcely  a  lady  who  has 
the  slightest  idea  of  their  existence.  And  yet  people  talk  of  their 
acquaintance  with  modern  English  literature. 

How  intellectual  men  find  themselves  satisfied  with  the  topics 
on  which  many  of  their  wives  must  of  necessity  entertain  them, 
seems  to  us  somewhat  puzzling.  But  probably,  as  men  of  busi- 
ness natm-ally,  after  the  labours  of  the  clay,  resort  to  social  amuse- 
ment, or  a  very  light  and  gossiping  kind  of  reading,  as  an  antithesis 
and  relaxation  j  so  the  Germans,  from  their  busiuess  and  learned 
labours,  find  the  same  relaxation  in  the  small  talk  of  women  who 
to  lis  would  seem  better  calculated  for  housekeepers  and  nurses 
than  for  intellectual  companionB.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
that  there  are  not  in  the  world  more  attached,  affectionate,  and 
domestically  happy  people  than  the  Germans ;  and  if  their  wives 
arc  not  qualified  to  solve  a  motheuiatical  problem  with  tbem,  to 
discuss  some  point  of  history  or  politics,  to  enter  into  the  religious 
questions  of  the  day,  or  to  decide  on  the  excellence  of  some  new 
work  of  taste,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  so  much  pester 
them  with  demand  of  expensive  pleasures,  huge  parties,  splendid 
dresses  and  equipages,  and  all  the  unsatisfying  and  greedy  dis- 
sipations of  a  more  luxurious  state  of  society. 

The  simple  and  uncxpensive  manner  in  which  they  entertain 
their  friends,  and  pass  away  the  winter  evenings,  when  they  cannot 
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get  out  to  those  open-ail"  concerts,  walks,  and  other  amusements 
of  which  vre  have  spoken  above,  might  be  introduced  with  infinite 
advantage  into  England.  A  simple  cup  of  tea  at  six  o'clock, 
music,  perhaps  a  dance,  and  then  as  simple  a  supper  of  sandwiches, 
slices  of  sausage,  a  potato  or  other  salad,  a  cake  ornamented  in 
various  ways,  hut  generally  a  sponge,  a  chocolate,  or  a  fruit  cake, 
a  snow  tart,  with  a  few  bottles  of  cheap  wine,"-these  form  the  staple 
refreshments  of  those  social  evenings,  which  break  up  about  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock. 

The  young  people  on  these  occasions  amuse  themselves  also 
with  a  vast  variety  of  games  which  in  England  would  be  thought 
to  be  adapted  rather  to  children  than  grown-up  people,  but  which, 
however,  occasion  plenty  of  mirth,  and  indicate  a  state  of  society 
much  more  homely  and  ready  to  be  pleased  than  ourfi.  Among 
these  stand  eminent  in  favour  "Die  blinde  Kuh,"  the  blind  cow; 
another  name  for  blind-man *s  buff.  They  have  various  other  games 
of  forfeits.  They  write  romances;  each  person  furnishing  a  sentence 
without  knowing  what  is  written  before  him,  so  as  to  produce 
the  most  ludicrous  medley.  They  put  down  the  names  of  their 
acquaintances,  each  adding,  without  knowing  to  what  name  it  is 
attached,  a  character,  a  circumstance,  and  what  the  world  thinks  of 
it;  which,  when  read  aloud  and  in  connexion,  produces,  through  the 
oddest  combinations,  great  merriment.  They  write  questions  and 
answers  on  separate  strips  of  paper,  which  being  hustled  together 
and  then  read,  the  answers  falling  to  the  questions  as  it  may  happen, 
are  generally  very  amusing.  They  have  various  card-plays  of  the 
same  nature,  chief  amongst  which  stands  Black  Feter,  which 
consists  in  a  pack  of  cards  being  equally  divided  amongst  the  com- 
pany, and  those  which  are  of  equal  numbers  being  thrown  out.  He 
who  is  first  out  becomes  the  holder  of  a  burnt  cork,  with  which  he 
makes  a  streak  on  the  face  of  him  or  her  who  is  found  at  last  with 
Black  Peter  or  the  Knave  of  Clubs.  The  dislike  of  receiving  this 
mark,  especially  by  the  ladies,  and  the  difi'ercnt  whims  of  making 
mustachios,  whiskers,  strokes  down  the  nose,  and  so  on,  by  the 
inflictor,  produces  all  the  fun.  They  have  a  game  also  with  flour, 
equally  popular.  The  young  people  sit  round  a  small  table,  on 
which  a  basinful  of  flour,  tolerably  hard  pressed,  is  turned  out  on 
a  ptate,  and  on  its  top  is  laid  a  ring.     Each  person  cuts  a  slice 
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from  the  dour  with,  a  knife,  and  he  or  she  at  whose  cut  the  centre 
flouj  falls,  has  to  take  the  ring  out  of  it  with  his  or  her  mouth. 
This  generally  gives  a  very  mealy  visage  and  much  laughter. 

Happy  are  the  people  where  whole  companies  can  amuse  them- 
selves with  such  simple  usages.  The  worst  custom,  however,  of 
German  social  life,  is  that  in  evening  parties  of  dividing  the  married 
from  the  unmarried,  and  often  the  men  from  the  women.  This  is 
a  custom  uow  much  gone  out  in  the  higher  circles,  but  stiU  very 
prevalent  in  all  general  society.  You  enter  a  house,  the  young  and 
unmarried  of  your  party  are  shewn  into  one  room,  you  are  conducted 
into  another;  the  ladies  get  round  one  table,  the  gentlemen  round 
another.  The  women  talk  of  the  gossip  of  the  day;  knit  and  talk 
of  their  knitting,  of  theii'  servants;  and  the  gentlemen  of  politics, 
or  the  like.  Nothing  is  so  admirably  contrived  as  this  old-fashioned 
practice  to  destroy  all  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  social 
intercourse.  You  come  into  general  society  for  general  enjojTnent 
and  benefit;  but  that  enjoyment  and  that  benefit  are  most  essen- 
tially promoted  by  old  and  young,  men  and  women,  being  mixed, 
and  not  divided  into  clusters,  or  classes  and  orders,  hke  so  many 
plants  in  a  hortus  siccus,  or  stones  in  a  miucralogical  musciim.  It 
is  a  real  enjoyment  and  refreshment  for  those  of  raaturer  years  to 
gaze  on  the  fresh  happy  countenances  of  youth,  to  hear  their  fresh 
and  youthful  remarks;  and  it  must  also  be  one  of  the  greatest 
possible  advantages  to  the  young  to  enjoy  the  conversation  and 
become  participant  in  the  knowledge  of  the  older  and  more 
exjjcrienccd.  Ladies  naturally  wish  in  society  to  converse  with 
gentlemen,  and  gentlemen  with  ladies.  If  politics  or  other  general 
topics  are  introduced,  ladies  are  calculated  to  keep  these  discussions 
within  due  bounds,  and  often  to  enter  into  them  with  a  grace  and 
life  which  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  them.  All  this  exchange  of 
pleasures  and  beuetits,  and  the  true  end  of  society,  are  found  in  a 
general  association,  as  they  arc  equally  defeated  by  this  absurd 
old  custom.  To  the  English  this  is  particularly  irksome,  and  none 
feel  the  tediousneaa  of  it  more  than  the  ladies  and  the  young. 

There  is  in  Germany  a  particular  disposition  to  establish  little 
social  companies.  They  have  their  Sing  Vcreine^  their  Manner 
Chores,  their  Liedcr  Ttifel,  where  the  young  of  both  sexes,  and  the 
musical,  meet  on  stated  days,  for  the  purpose  of  singing.     These 
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are  sources  of  great  social  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  improvement  in 
this  particular  object.  They  have  in  many  towns,  their  Harmonie, 
or  place  of  meeting  for  this  purpose,  where  the  amateur  singers  and 
musicians  of  the  place  sing  and  play  on  certain  evenings.  There 
you  may  see,  in  some,  tradesmen  and  artisans,  the  business  of  the 
day  being  over,  met  with  their  song-books  and  their  instniraents, 
and  the  place  crowded  with  their  friends,  hundreds  of  the  humblest 
people  of  the  city  being  wedged  together  in  the  densest  mass,  to 
enjoy  the  delight  of  music;  in  others,  you  find  students;  in  others, 
all  the  most  respectable  young  people  of  the  place.  In  Berlin,  these 
latter  meet  in  a  splendid  rausic-hall,  presented  to  them  by  the 
king,  and  in  numbers  to  the  amount  of  about  three  hundred. 

They  have  again  their  Frauen-gesellschaften  and  their  Madcher- 
gesellschaften ;  their  ladies*  companies,  and  their  young  ladies' 
companies.  There  are  tea,  coffccj  or  chocolate  parties,  where  only 
ladies  are  admitted;  or  where,  as  in  the  second,  only  young,  un- 
married ladies  are  admitted.  Here  the  young  ladies  boast  that, 
freed  from  the  restraint  of  men's  presence,  they  can  laugh  and 
chatter  to  their  hearts'  content.  In  their  meetings  the  women 
can  talk  on  womanly  affairs ;  if  they  ai-e  fond  of  books,  can  have 
one  read  aloud  to  them;  can  discuss  matters  of  domestic  arrange- 
ment, and  so  on.  But  we  have  heard  it  whispered,  out  of  school, 
that  those  meetings  are  the  least  in  the  world  dull,  and  that  the 
grand  topic  of  discourse  is  the  badness  of  servants. 

Of  German  servants  we  may  here  say  a  word.  The  genuine 
German  maid-servant  is  one  of  the  most  healthy,  homely,  hard- 
working creatures  under  the  sun.  Like  her  fellows  who  work  iii 
fields,,  barns,  and  woods,  she  is  as  strong  as  a  pony,  and  by  no 
means  particular  as  to  what  she  is  to  do.  She  wears  no  cap  or 
bonnet  at  home  or  abroad.  Has  a  face  and  arms  as  stout  and  red 
as  any  that  our  farm  girls  can  boast;  and  scours  and  sweeps,  and 
drudges  on,  like  a  creature  that  has  no  will  but  to  work  and  eat, 
and  sleep.  She  goes  to  market  with  bare  head,  and  in  a  large 
cloak.  She  turns  out  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  with  all  the  rest 
of  her  tribe,  with  bucket  and  besom  into  the  street,  and  then,  about 
three  or  four  o'clock,  makes  a  perilous  time  of  it  in  the  city. 
Before  every  door,  water  is  flowing,  and  besoms  are  flirting  the  dirty 
puddle  about.   Each  extends  her  labours  not  only  to  the  pavement, 
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if  there  be  one ;  but  to  the  middle  of  the  street ;  so  that  they  are, 
in  fact,  the  city  scavengers.  German  housewives  complain  dread- 
fully of  their  maids;  but  the  maids  themselves  certaiuly  lead  hard 
and  most  laborious  lives,  sueh  as  our  servants  would  not  do.  They 
address  you  with  a  sort  of  family  familiarity  which  would  be 
thought  strange  in  England,  but  yet  without  amthiiig  like  inso- 
lence, and  arc  much  more  willing  than  English  ones.  You  are 
not  afraid,  as  you  are  in  England,  and  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  that,  at  any  order  to  do  their  work  properly,  they 
will  turn  and  say,  "  If  I  can't  give  satisfaction,  1  beg  you  to  suit 
yourself  with  another."  The  worst  of  them  is,  that  their  German 
mistresses  are  accustomed  to  be  so  much  with  them,  and  give  them 
immediate  orders  for  the  doing  of  almost  eveything,  that  they  have 
seldom  any  idea  of  doing  anything  but  what  they  are  then  and 
there  told.  They  seem  to  act  rather  than  to  think,  and  to  follow 
orders  rather  than  to  exercise  foresight;  so  that,  with  English 
mistresses,  they  are  continually  letting  out  fires,  leaving  things 
uncooked,  and  committing  similar  negligences,  totally  because 
they  live  under  the  direction  of  their  German  mistresses,  with  no 
occasion  to  exercise  their  heads  at  all,  but  merely  their  hands. 

On  the  other  hand,  German  servants  have  customs  and  privi- 
leges that  would  astonish  both  servants  and  mistresses  in  England. 
They  have  their  public  balls,  and  their  invitations  to  the  trades- 
men's balls.  These  they  expect  to  attend  just  as  much  as  they 
expect  to  have  their  daily  food.  At  least  twice  in  the  winter  is 
stipulated  for.  They  have  carriages  sent  to  fetch  them  and  bring 
them  back,  and  go  oflF  as  smart  as  their  masters  and  mistresses 
would.  The  girls  have  their  ball  books,  wherein  to  enter  their 
engagements  for  the  dance,  just  as  well  as  any  of  their  young 
ladies,  and  in  short,  for  these  evenings  are  as  much  ladies  as 
the  best  of  them.  At  the  burgher  balls,  the  maid-servants  will 
often  dance  with  some  of  the  most  respectable  young  tradesmen, 
and  of  course  feel  no  little  proud  of  it.  An  English  housemaid 
whom  we  brought  to  Germany  with  us  being  about  to  return  again 
to  England,  we  were  smrpriscd  to  find  that  the  nurse-maid  had 
made  her  a  parting  present  of  a  ball-book,  the  said  housemaid 
never  having  learned  a  step  in  her  life,  and  never  being  likely  to 
require  her  ball-book  when  in  England. 
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The  conduct  of  servants,  as  well  as  every  thing  else  in  Gcr- 
mauy,  is  kept  strictly  rnider  the  survciUance  of  the  police.  Each 
servant  is  furnished  with  a  character  book,  which  contains  all  legal 
regulations  respecting  servants,  and  the  engagements  between 
them  and  their  emjiloyers,  being  quite  a  little  code  of  menial 
service.  In  this  book^  when  a  servant  leaves  his  or  her  place,  the 
master  or  mistress  writes  Lis  or  her  character.  This  book  is  then 
laid  up  at  the  police-office,  and  before  a  servant  can  procure  a  fresh 
place  this  book  must  be  fetched,  and  the  character  written  in  by 
the  party  whom  the  servant  is  leaving,  and  the  book  with  all  its 
characters  must  be  taken  to^  the  party  with  whom  the  servant 
'wishes  to  engage.  Thus  a  powerful  check  is  kept  on  the  conduct 
of  servants,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  a  bad  one  to  get  employ,  or 
to  avoid  the  sharp  notice  of  the  police  officers. 

Amongst  the  domestic  festivals,  the  chief  besides  those  noticed, 
as  Christmas-cvc,  New-year's  eve,  etc.,  arc  birth-days  and  Verlo- 
bungen,  or  betrothals.  Betrothals  in  Germai»y  are  much  more 
marked  and  ceremonious  things  than  in  England,  and  in  former 
years  were  much  more  so.  When  money  matters  had  to  be 
settled,  dowries,  and  so  on,  these  were  all  settled  at  this  time. 
Now,  much  of  the  formality  is  done  away,  and  it  is  a  pleasant 
family  festival  to  which  the  friends  are  invited.  Here  the  fact  of 
the  betrothal  is  announced  by  the  father,  rings  are  exchanged  by 
the  lovers,  each  containing  the  name  of  the  party  presenting  it. 
The  friends  congratulate,  and  drink  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
the  betrothed.  Betrothal  cards  are  sent  out  to  the  whole  circle 
of  acquaintance,  and  in  many  places  the  betrothal  ia  formally 
announced  in  the  newspapers.  We  have  before  noticed  the  cere- 
monious distance  at  which  the  young  of  both  sexes  keep  in  public, 
not  even  walking  arm-in-arm  on  any  occasion.  Now  between  the 
coutracted  parties  this  ceremony  is  abandoned.  The  youth  visits 
the  house  like  one  of  the  family.  He  and  his  betrothed  walk  out 
evcr)*where  arm-in-arm;  and  this  is  a  certain  mark  of  the  betrothal. 
This  betrothal  often  takes  place  when  the  parties  have  no  imme- 
diate ]jro8pcct  of  marriage, — when  probably  the  youth  has  to  seek 
his  appointment  Irom  government,  or  his  establishment  in  his 
profession  or  trade.  Betrothals  continue  often  for  years,  some- 
times for  ten  or  more.     In  respect  of  early  and  long-standing 
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engagements^  the  Germans  much  more  resemble  tbe  Scotch  than 
the  English,  as  they  do  in  many  other  particulars;  in  thp.ir  houses, 
their  open  fields,  and  style  of  agricaltui'e,  their  persevering,  plod- 
ding chai'acters,  etc.  The  devotion  of  these  betrothed  parties 
to  each  other  is  often  very  marked,  and  to  my  taste  a  little 
too  much  80.  In  company  they  seem  to  meet,  not  for  general 
society,  but  for  themselves  alone.  They  stand  together,  they  sit 
together,  they  talk  together,  they  often  kiss  and  coo  a  little  slily, 
not  having  heatrd  the  good  old  Scotch  song — "Behave  yoursel 
before  folk."  Tliey  do  not  care,  indeed,  to  go  anywhere  without 
the  other;  and  the  young  lady,  if  invited  to  a  party,  generally 
takes  care  to  ascertain  if  her  lover  is  to  he  there  too,  or  she  will 
decline.  1  have  often  wished,  that  amongst  all  their  social  Vcreine, 
or  unions^  they  would  establish  a  Verlobten  Vcrein,  or  lovers*  or 
betrotheds'  uniou,  where  all  the  betrothed  might  meet  and  amuse 
each  other,  which  would  be  by  each  pair  sitting  together  and 
talking,  and  not  encumber  general  society  with  their  amorous 
abstraction.  The  condnct  of  the  girls  would  often  surprise  our 
Enghah  damsels,  who  are  taught  to  keep  their  loving  and  cooirig 
at  home,  and  to  go  out  for  the  general  amusement.  One  girl,  the 
daughter  of  our  landlady,  used  to  amuse  us  by  carrying  this  folly 
to  the  most  extraordinary  height.  When  invited  to  our  parties,  she 
would  station  herself  in  the  room  opposite  to  the  door,  and  thereon 
fixing  her  eye  in  anticipation  of  the  lover's  arrival,  you  might 
speak  to  her  a  hundred  times,  but  would  obtain  no  other  reply 
than— "Was?"  "  Wie?"  or  '^O  ja!"  or  "O  neinl"  Whether  the 
beloved  youth  was  absent  or  present,  she  had  neither  ears,  eyes, 
nose,  nor  mouth  for  anybody,  or  anything  else.  If  he  were  not 
present,  and  the  company  were  requested  to  l>e  seated,  she  reserved 
a  chair  for  her  swain,  and  warned  every  one  away  from  it,  even 
the  master  of  the  house.  This  must  seem  very  extraordinary  to 
English  eyes,  but  used  to  attract  very  little  notice  here. 

Birth-days  are  joyful  days.  A  party  of  friends  is  invited  to 
celebrate  the  birth-day.  The  dining-room  is  adorned  with  gar- 
lands, and  a  splendid  garland,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  lyre, 
is  hung  at  the  head  of  the  room.  Presents  are  made  to  the  person 
whose  day  it  is.  These  are  generally  laid  on  the  breakfast-table 
by  the  person^s  plate,  and  form  an  agreeable  surprise  on  entering 
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the  room.  Garlands  of  beautiful  lowers,  in  spring,  often  wliolly  of 
violets  aud  their  green  leaves,  are  sent  in  by  friends.  These  gar- 
lands you  will  often  see  hanging  in  houses  as  grateful  memorials 
of  the  affection  of  friends ;  yes,  even  in  palacesj  as  gratefiil 
memorials  of  the  affection  of  the  people.  They  who  have  visited 
the  palace  of  San  Souci,  at  Potsdam,  will  recollect  seeing  some 
very  beautiful  ones  there,  which  had  been  sent  in  on  the  birtli-days 
of  the  king  and  queen  by  the  neighbouring  people.  Such  things 
are  tokens  not  only  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  sovereigns  areheld^ 
but  also  of  the  pleasure  with  which  they  are  received,  aud  cannot 
be  looked  on  by  the  royal  parties  from  time  to  time  without  pro- 
ducing the  happiest  tone  of  mind  towards  their  subjects.  Perhaps 
even  a  still  more  affecting  tribute  of  this  kind  is  yet  to  be  seen  in 
the  house  of  an  old  schoolmaster  near  Hanati,  where  the  walls  arc 
almost  covered  with  the  garlands  which  have  been  presented  by 
his  seholara  through  a  course  of  no  less  thanji/fi/  years.  On  the 
supper  table  is  sometimes  found  a  cake  in  the  centre,  with  as 
many  wax-lights  burning  round  it  on  the  dish  as  arc  the  years  of 
the  person  celebrated.  This  has  a  very  beautiful  effect.  At  the 
dinner,  or  supper,  which  is  more  generally  the  meal,  the  health  of 
the  party  is  drank  with  clinking  of  glasses  and  much  jubilance. 

But  the  general  family  festivals  in  Germany  are  the  Silberne 
and  Goldene  Hochzeife,  or  silver  and  golden  marriage;  that  is,  the 
twenty-fifth  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  married  life.  These 
are  kept  with  great  festivity,  much  in  the  manner  of  birth -days; 
and  in  the  instances  where  the  latter  is  arrived  at,  the  whole  circle 
of  acquaintance  is  anxious  to  be  there,  as  an  occasion  which,  to  the 
aged  pair,  can  never  possibly  come  again.  It  ia  a  sort  of  aotici- 
patory  farewell. 

A  pleasing  feature  in  German  social  life  is  the  language  of 
flowers.  This,  which  is  quite  extinct  with  us,  is  with  them  as  real 
and  poetical  as  in  the  East.  They  have  written  and  printed  this 
language,  and  it  is  carefully  used  or  avoided  in  all  presents  of 
nosegays  in  the  little  bouquets  presented  in  dancing  cotillions,  and 
it  extends  itself  even  to  colours,  some  of  which,  to  us  lively  and 
pleasing,  are  to  them  expressive  of  violent  or  hostile  qualities. 
lied  and  yellow  are  expressive  of  pride  and  state.  Thus  the 
flowers  and  ribbons  introduced  into  all  their  nosegays,   and  the 
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bushes  which  they  hang  out  on  all  occasions  of  festivity,  days  of 
national  or  other  joy  or  triumph,  have  all  their  precise,  and  to 
them  very  significant,  language, — as  the  tree  adorned  with  flowers 
and  ribbons,  set  up  on  the  roof  on  the  covering  in  of  a  uew  h(»use; 
the  garlauds  which  they  suspend  on  the  little  crosses  on  the  graves, 
and  the  garlands  of  the  bride,  and  the  funeral.  Garland-makiug 
is  a  distinct  trade;  and  you  see  these  expressive  and  poetical  oma- 
luents  borne  through  the  streets,  in  all  directions,  by  the  makers, 
to  the  houses  where  they  arc  ordered.  By  follovfing  one  of  these 
In  the  place  of  destination,  you  could,  without  asking  a  question, 
(lerfeetly  satisfy  yourself  that  there  a  niarnage,  a  birth-day,  or  a 
funeral,  was  about  to  be  solemnized;  and  in  the  latter  case,  whether 
the  deceased  were  a  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  whether  married  or 
not.  All  this  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  absence  or  presence  of 
certain  flowers,  as  white  or  red  roses,  lilies,  and  so  on.  The  gar- 
land for  an  nid  uiarried  num  is  merely  of  uiiiforni  evergrecD,  gene- 
rally ivy.  The  funeral  garlands  arc  »o  large  that  they  enclose  a 
great  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  shroud,  which  lies  on  the  funeral 
car;  and,  so  soon  as  the  grave  is  tilled  in,  are  laid  upon  it  in  the 
same  form.  Here  their  social,  as  well  as  all  other  life,  making  its 
earthly  terniination,  natui-ally  terminates  also  our  chapter. 
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pation  of  new  experiences,  that  nothing  could  (laiint  us,  and  our 
resolution  was  repayed  by  three  months  of  the  most  glorious 
weather  that  ever  was  enjoyed. 

We  had  determined,  that  we  might  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  or 
stop,  to  go  right  or  left,  faster  or  slower,  at  our  pleasure,  and  thus 
have  it  in  our  power  to  cxaraine,  at  onr  leisure,  whatever  we  wished, 
to  travel  chiefly  by  the  hired  carriages  of  the  country,  to  be  found 
in  plentj'  in  every  town,  and  to  stretch  across  any  wide  and  un- 
ititeresting  track  in  tlic  cilwagcn  or  the  steam  train.  We  therefore 
engaged  a  Heidelberg  Lohn-kutcher  as  far  as  Baden-Baden.  Our 
carriage  was  truly  none  of  the  handsomest,  nor  our  horses  of  the 
bcstj  but  our  kutcher,  who  appeared  a  good-natured  fellow,  assured 
us  that  he  was  only  the  man  and  not  the  master;  that  the  master 
was  at  Carlsruhe,  and  there  wc  should  be  provided  with  a  splendid 
carriage,  splendid  horses,  and  all  those  splendid  things  which  are 
BO  readily  promised  and  so  seldom  performed.  We  knew,  how- 
ever, enough  of  the  race  of  Lohn-kutcher  to  make  all  sure  by  an 
agreement,  and  we  jolted  away  over  the  stones  of  Heidelberg  in 
the  best  possible  humour.  Scarcely  were  wc  out  of  the  city  when 
a  very  characteristic  and  agreeable  surprise  awaited  us.  It  is  the 
pleasant  custom  of  the  German  students,  when  one  of  thera  leaves 
the  University,  to  accompany  him  a  stage  or  so,  in  carriages,  on 
his  way.  If  he  go  to  enter  on  his  office,  and  it  be  at  no  great 
distance,  they  accompany  him  to  the  place  of  his  future  abode.  This 
was  just  now  the  case  with  a  very  worthy  young  friend  of  ours,  wbo 
was  proceeding  to  Bnichsal,  the  next  town,  to  enter  on  his  appoint- 
ment under  government;  and  thus,  actually  rolling  out  of  the  city 
gate  before  us  was  the  train  of  our  young  friend  and  his  intimate 
associates.  There  he  sat,  in  his  Philister-wngcn,  as  it  is  called 
on  these  occasions;  that  is,  the  carriage  which  bears  him  from 
the  Burschen-heavcn  into  Philistia,  or  land  of  the  Philistines,  of 
whom  be  is  about  to  become  one.  There  he  sat,  in  his  Philister- 
wagen,  at  the  head  of  the  train,  with  another  good  friend  of  ours 
at  his  side,  and  three  or  four  carriages  following,  filled  with  his 
associates.  It  was  to  us  a  very  agreeable  incident,  which  enabled 
ns  to  fall  into  the  train,  and  thus  pay  him,  who  had  been  the 
companion  of  so  many  of  our  pleasant  hours  in  this  place,  the 
compliment  of  swelling  his   departing  train.     We  saw  him  set 
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down  at  his  place  of  future  destination,  his  destination  at  least  for 
a  time;  and  after  taking  a  parting  glass  of  wine  with  him  and  his 
young  friends  at  the  inn,  again  drove  on  our  way. 

When  we  looked  back  to  the  cheerful  and  socially  intcllcctnnl 
life  which  this  young  man  bad  been  accustomed  to  in  Heidelberg, 
and  then  regarded  the  little  dull  town  of  Bruehsiil,  where  a  few 
officers  of  finance  and  the  army  make  the  most  cultivated  portion 
of  the  society,  we  could  not  help  feeling  what  a  fa?!  from  the 
Bui-schen-heaven  the  greater  part  of  the  yoimg  German  students 
are  destined  to  experience;  to  what  obscure  and  uninteresting  spots 
they  arc  often,  as  it  were,  banished  for  life;  we  could  not  help 
more  than  ever  sympathizing  with  them  in  the  fondness  with  which 
they  cling  to  the  enjoyment  and  the  memory  of  their  student  life. 

A  few  hours'  drive  through  a  pleasant  country  saw  ua  iu 
Carlsmlie,  the  capital  of  the  little  state  of  Baden.  Wlio  would 
believe  himself  in  a  capital?  Its  name  is  Charles's-rest,  and  tndy 
a  place  of  rest  it  appears.  A  modern  town,  as  usual,  all  of  whitt- 
houses,  with  wide  streets,  and  truly  very  few  people  in  them. 
Many  of  the  buildings  are  handsome.  There  are  good  inns;  ami 
at  the  termination  of  every  street  you  see  the  distant  palace  rearing 
its  domes  and  towers  in  silent  and  solitary  grandeur.  It  seems  as 
if  the  palace  was  never  to  be  out  of  sight,  lest  one  should  forget 
that  it  was  there,  and  forget,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  were  in  a 
capital.  There  is  evei*y where  a  feeling  of  silence  and  loneliness; 
of  a  want  of  life  and  action,  that  makes  you  long  to  be  gone,  and 
that  with  a  feeling  of  pity  for  those  who  must  pass  their  dreamy 
life  there.  An  officer,  a  few  handsomely  dressed  ladies,  now  and 
then  break  up  the  brooding  monotony;  or  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
and  the  parade  of  a  body  of  soldiers  give  a  passing  gleam  of  relief. 
We  wandered  through  the  streets,  finding  that  one  part  of  the  city 
was  only  pretty  much  like  another,  and  that  all  terminated  in  con- 
verging lines  at  the  palace.  Before  the  palace  lies  a  large  square 
surrounded  by  low  houses,  but  which  is  very  pleasantly  planted  with 
avenues  of  trees,  and  haring  in  the  centre  a  fountain  with  a  group 
of  figures,  a  large  circular  basin  of  water  with  swans,  and  orange 
trees  set  out  in  long  avenues  as  approaches  to  the  central  fountain, 
which  diffuse  a  delightful  odour,  as  well  as  an  air  of  summer  beauty 
round  them. 
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Behind  the  palace  lie  again  extensive  gardens — to  which,  as 
everywhere  in  Germany,  you  have  free  access — with  broad  and 
extensive  woodland  walks,  liut  here  again  all  was  still,  and  as  it 
were  dead — a  sort  of  lile  in  death.  The  only  living  things  there 
were  a  soldier,  a  gardener,  and  a  swan,  and  they  looked  very  like 
sleep-walkers. 

Were  these  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  a  busy  city,  how  charm- 
ing would  they  be;  but  solitude  to  solitude,  that  is  a  little  too 
much.  The  gardens  are  hoii tided  on  the  other  side  by  a  vast  and 
dense  old  forest  of  oak — the  Hardt,  with  radiating  ridings  through 
it,  diverging  in  the  same  nianuer  from  the  palace  as  the  opposite 
streets  of  the  eity.  The  very  intensity  of  the  solitude  of  this 
forest  made  us  anxious  to  plunge  into  it,  like  that  feeling  that 
seizes  us  on  high  towers  with  a  desire  to  plunge  down  below.  It 
was  gloomy,  brooding,  and  immense.  The  glimpses  through  its 
different  ridings,  teniiinating  in  the  dim  distance  of  the  far-off 
country,  gave  one  an  idea  of  vastness  and  loneliness,  and  the 
"brown  horror"  of  shades,  in  which  we  might  wander  for  days 
without  seeing  a  human  being,  that  had  a  touch  of  subliniitj'  in  it, 
spite  of  the  perfect  level  of  the  whole  of  this  neighbourhood.  No 
doubt,  too,  the  charm  was  heightened  by  the  very  same  circum- 
stance which  made  the  grapes  sour  to  the  fox  and  the  apple  sweet 
to  Eve;  for  while  the  gardener  assured  us  that  there  were  hundreds 
of  wdd  swine  ranging  in  this  gloomy  old  Ilardt,  which  wc  had  a 
particular  desire  to  see,  he  informed  us  also  that  nobody  was  allowed 
to  enter  it. 

Carlsrahe,  like  several  other  of  the  German  capitals,  makes  us 
wonder  why  it  came  there.  With  so  many  glorious  situations  in 
this  beautiful  little  state,  cspteially  on  the  Neckar  or  the  Rhine, 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Forest,  for  a  capital,  here  is  this 
dreamy  place  clapped  down  on  a  dead  flat,  and  that  chiefly  in  the 
present  century,  when  we  should  have  imagined  people  alive  to  all 
the  necessary  considerations  of  this  kind.  But  Carlsruhe,  like 
many  greater  things  in  this  world,  was  an  accident.  The  ancient 
forest  of  Ilartit,  which  once  extcntled  over  a  great  portion  of  the 
palatiuate,  and  of  which  the  woods  still  stretch  themselves  from 
Heidelberg  hither,  in  the  last  century  was  here  the  thickest  and 
most  solitary.    Here  abounded  the  most  famous  old  boars  and  great 
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tlcer;  anJ  the  Markg»-a{'  Kurl,  who  delighted  iii  the  chase,  used  to 
frequent  this  nctghbourhood  with  particular  pleasure.  He  built 
himself  a  simple  huntiiif^-house  here,  and  with  very  few  attend- 
ants retired  hither  often,  for  sport  and  peace  from  political  anxieties. 
He  called  it  liis  Rest.  Like  the  rest  of  rulers  in  general,  it  was 
speedily  invaded;  the  hut  grew  into  a  village,  the  village  into  a 
city,  and  now,  in  one  of  the  central  squares  of  the  city,  stands  a 
heavy  pyramid,  with  an  inscriptioa  informing  you  that  here  stood 
the  original  hut,  here  now  steeps  ita  inhabitant,  and  that  this  was 
and  is  the  actual  Karlsruhe,  i.e.  Karl's  Rest.  To  ns,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  spots  in  the  whole  city  was  the  Fried-IIof,  or 
Cemetery,  in  which  lies  Johan  Heinrich  Stilling,  whose  life  has 
been  re^d  with  so  much  interest  in  England. 

The  cemetery  is  one  of  those  large  ones  laid  out  in  walks  and 
planted,  so  common  in  Germany,  and  now  becoming  desirably  more 
common  in  England,  Amid  many  magnificent  and  stately  tombs 
of  uoblcs  and  officers  of  state,  you  tind  near  the  little  chapel  or 
oratory  a  rude  cross,  its  feet  supported  by  some  rudely  pilcd-up 
stones.  This  is  the  grave  of  Stilling,  and  very  fitly  accords  witii 
the  simple  character  of  his  life.  By  his  talents,  and  not  less  by 
his  professed  reliance  on  Providence,  the  great  feature  of  his  mind, 
he  raised  himself  from  the  rank  of  a  tailor's  son  to  be  the  associate 
of  princes.  He  became  a  popular  Professor  of  state  and  political 
economy  in  several  of  the  tmiversitics  of  his  country ;  and  rendered 
signal  benefit  to  vast  numbers  of  his  fellow -creatures^  not  only  by 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  his  professional  career,  but  by  the 
restoration  of  many  to  sight  by  successful  operation  for  cataract. 
Still  more,  perhaps,  was  the  benefit  which  he  rendered  in  Germany 
by  his  firm  faith  in  a  fatherly  Providence.  His  whole  history  is 
one  of  those  singular  series  of  justifications  of  the  wonderful  divine 
reliance  which  he  maintained  and  taught,  which  afford  tough  matter 
of  digestion  to  the  sceptical,  and  arc  by  no  means  removed  by  auy 
caviHings  at  the  imperfections  of  the  uitm — for  who  is  perfect? — 
or  by  the  application  of  the  terms  mystic  and  visionary.  Direct 
help  in  the  tnne  of  need  came  so  continually  according  to  his  fast 
beliefs — not  mystical,  but  material  help;  not  visionary,  but  palpable 
— that  if  it  cannot  in  some  minds  establish  a  thorough  conviction 
of  the  doctrine  that  God  is  a  sure  helper  in  the  time  of  need  to 
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those  wbo  put  their  trust  in  him,  yet  it  demonstrates  at  least  the 
existence  of  a  chance  still  more  marvellous  and  inexplicable. 

The  story  of  the  early  life  of  Jung  Stilling^  in  particular^,  is  one 
of  the  mo3t  beautiful  insights  given  us  into  the  heart  and  domestic 
existence  of  the  village  inhabitants  of  Germany.  Through  his 
BJngular  career,  amongst  the  titled  and  the  learned,  Goethe,  Wie- 
landj  Schiller,  Herder,  Vors,  and  other  illustrious  writers,  and 
being  an  especial  friend  and  favourite  of  his  prince,  his  simple  and 
unaffected,  though  not  uucalculating  charaetcr,  continued  to  dis. 
tipguish  him  from  those  around  him:  and  just  so  now  is  he  marked 
out  by  his  grave.  On  a  stone  at  the  foot  is  this  inscription: — 
"  Hier  niht  Johan  Ileinrich  Jung,  genannt  Stilling.  Geb,  D  12 
S.P.T.  1740,  G.S.T.  D  3  A.P.  1817.  Herr  du  weist  dass  ich  dich 
lech  habc.  Evg.  Joh.  21  K.  15  v." — Here  rests  Johan  Ileinrich, 
called  Stilling.  Born  the  12th  of  September  1740,  died  the  2d  of 
April  1817.  Lord  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  John  xxi.  15. 
On  another  stone:  "Hier  ruht  Klizabetha  Jung,  geborene  Conig. 
Geb.  D  9  April  1756,  Gest.  D  22  April  1817.  Jenseits  ist  wieder- 
sehen  nnd  Vergeltung." — Here  lies  Elizabeth  Jung,  born  Conig. 
Born  the  9th  of  April  175C,  died  the  22d  of  April  1817.  Above 
is  reunion  and  reward. 

We  could  not  tread  the  silent  streets  of  Carlsruhe  without  a 
lively  feeling  for  the  number  of  students  who  come  there  to  take 
their  states'  examination;  that  is,  all  those  who  have  passed  their 
examination  at  their  coUcgc,  and  have  still  to  pass  the  more  severe 
one  before  the  officers  appointed  by  the  state,  without  which  they 
can  neither  pi*actise  as  physicians,  lawyers,  nor  hold  a  post  in 
church  or  state.  We  had  heard  ao  much  of  the  terrors  of  this 
trial;  of  young  men  coming  and  staying  awhile,  and  then,  before 
the  day  arrived,  jumping  into  the  eilwagen  and  going  otf  home;  of 
those  who  have  done  this  several  times,  before  they  could  bring  their 
courage  to  the  sticking- place;  of  the  anxious  and  palpitating  wait- 
ing here  from  day  to  day  for  its  coming  on;  and  of  the  agonies  of 
shame  and  mortification  of  those  who,  according  to  the  phrase»  fall 
through, — that  we  saw  in  every  silent  group  in  the  street,  or  anxious 
youDg  face  in  the  inn,  a  student  on  the  rack  of  anticipation.  The 
people  at  the  iuna  know  these  youths  as  well  as  they  do  blacklegs. 
The  pale  check,  the  anjdous  eye,  the  want  of  appetite,  the  restless 
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going  to  and  fro,  tlic  clinging  to  the  consolatory  pipe  and  to  the 
cheering  glasS;,  are  the  indicationa  of  this  unenviable  state  of  pro- 
bation. The  greater  part,  however,  get  into  private  lodgings, 
where  both  their  persons  and  purses  can  bide  their  emptiness  of 
comfort* 


2.    JOURNEY    TO    BADEN-BADEN. — LA    FAVOEITE. 

On  issuing  out  in  the  morning  to  pursue  our  journey,  our 

kutcher  made  hia  bow  and  introduced  us  to  his  Hcrr.     The  man 

bad  driven  us  exceedingly  well;  his  carriage,  if  not  superb,  was 

exceedingly  comfortable;  bis  horses^,  though  lean,  were  tough  and 

untireable;  and  for  himself,  a  more  accommodating  soul  could  not 

exist.      We  had,  thercforCj,  no    desire   to  change  him,  and  had 

forgotten  all  thought  of  it;  but  here  stood  what  he  called  his  Ilerr, 

a  thick,  bluff,  gruff-looking  fellow  in  a  blue  frock,  for  all  the  world 

the  picture  of  an  English  boatman.    The  carriage  was  handsome,  the 

horses  famous — but,  the  man !     No^the  exchange  in  that  particular 

was  not  to  be  thought  of.     We  declared  that  we  were  quite  satisfied, 

that  we  had  no  wish  to  change;  but  the  change  was  already  made. 

Our  luggage  was  packed;  the  carriage  was  so  much  better,  the 

horses  so  much  better.     Then  we  would  have  the  carriage  and  the 

horses,  but  we  would  have  also  our  old  man.     No,  the  man  was 

hut  (he  man;   the  Hcrr  would  have  the  honour  of  driving  us;  in 

fact  it  was  one  of  those  many  cases  in  which  in  Germany  you  are 

handed  from  one  Lohn-kuteher  to  another  in  this  way.     The  Herr 

was  no  more  our  old  kutcher's  master  than  he  was  ours,  but  tlicy 

were  two  who  play  into  each  other's  hands.     The  one  brought 

parties  from  Heidelberg  to  Carlsruhe,  and  the  other  from  Baden  to 

Carlsruhe,  and  vice  vprsd.   Thus  both  kutchors  were  always  em  ployed, 

and  always  near  home.     We  got  in,  by  no  means  pleased  with  the 

exchange,  our  new  kutcher  looking  bluffer  for  the  compliment  we 

had  paid  him  in  not  wishing  him  at  all. 

A  short  day's  journey  over  open  plains,  brought  us  to  Baden- 
Baden.  As  we  approached,  the  hills  on  our  left  reared  themselves 
higher  and  higher,  became  Tuilder  and  woodier,  and  two  towers 
overlooking  an  opening  into  those  hills,  told  us  without  any 
inquiry  that  there  lay  this  celebrated  watering-place.  There  was  a 
charm  about  the  mountain-land  before  us  that  excited  a  strong 
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desire  to  cuter  it;  but  before  wc  did  lliis,  wv  had  n  treat  of  another 
sort.  This  was  a  visit  to  the  ohl  palace  of  La  Favorite.  This 
curious  old  place  lies  about  six  miles  fromi  Hadcn,  and  is  a  spot  to 
which  pleasant  excursions  are  made  almost  every  day  in  summer. 
It  lies  on  the  level  of  the  plain  j  in  fact,  low.  You  behold  before 
you,  as  you  proceed,  a  mass  of  finely-grown  wood;  trees,  whose 
lofty  piles  of  richest  foliaf^e  denote  a  mature  growth  in  a  deep  soil, 
and  till  the  mind  with  sensations  of  sylvan  majesty  and  richness. 
As  you  enter  this  mass  of  wood,  you  find  it  consist  of  splendid 
avenues  of  lime  and  sycamore,  with  intervening  plots  of  richest 
meadow  full  of  deep  grass,  and  thick  shade  of  wood  and  copse 
here  and  there,  with  various  kinds  of  trees,  pine  and  oak,  hung^  with 
festooning  iv)'.  You  tind  a  neat  inn,  with  its  garden  and  gay 
flowers,  and  the  keeper's  daughter  wiU  go  with  you  and  shew  you 
the  house.  This  lies  still  lower  down.  It  is  flanked  and  surrounded 
by  these  noble  avenues,  and  as  you  approach  it  presents  a  quaint 
and  decaying,  thougJx  not  very  antique  air,  being  built  only  in  the 
last  century.  On  the  left  hand  as  you  approach  it,  a  long  colonnade 
adjoins  the  avenucj  and  on  tlie  apposite  side  is  a  range  of  offices 
corresponding.  The  place  was  built  by  the  famous  Sybilla,  wife  of 
the  Marquis  of  Baden,  the  friend  and  fellow  champion  of  Prince 
K»igene  against  the  Turks.  She  was  erjunlly  remarkable  for  her 
beauty  and  her  love  of  building.  The  great  palace  of  llastadt, 
which  wc  had  passed  on  our  way,  vras  also  erected  by  her;  but  this 
seems  to  have  been  indeed  her  Favorite.  It  is  more  like  an  old 
house  in  a  romance  than  one  in  real  lifej  and  its  present  desertion, 
and  some  traces  of  decay,  only  give  it  a  more  lively  touch  of 
interest. 

In  the  centre  of  the  house  is  a  large  hall,  round  which  the 
rooms  range.  This  hall  has  o]>en  corridors,  with  heavy  balustrades 
of  red  porph)Ty.  The  walls  are  lined  with  tine  porcelain  tiles,  and 
the  floors  are  inlaid  with  different  coloured  marbles.  Every  room 
has  its  own  peculiar  character,  somewhat  fantastic,  but  nevertheless 
very  rich,  curious,  and  piquant.  The  furniture  is  composed  of 
fancy  chairs,  with  rich  gilding  and  different  coloured  satin  and 
velvet  cushions,  curious  old  cabinets,  splendid  pieces  of  china,  and 
most  beautiful  mosaic  work.  The  walls  are  richly  inlaid  with 
flowers  and  birds,  and  different  figures  and  scenes,  many  of  them 
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of  singular  grace  and  beauty.  There  are  everywhere  immense 
mirrors;  looking-glass  covers  whole  walls  in  curious  patterns  and 
dejiartmcnts;  and  not  only  these,  but  the  portraits  of  SybUIa 
herself,  in  all  sorts  of  costumes;  in  masking  di'esscs,  and  of  every 
age,  amounting  to  upwards  of  sixty,  arc  convincing  proofs  of  the 
good  lady's  pride  in  her  beauty,  which,  in  fact,  was  great.  She 
was  tall,  mttjestic,  and  of  a  noble  countenance.  There  arc  numbers 
of  noble  china  jars,  brought  by  the  good  Margraf  W'ilhelm,  out  of 
Turkey;  and  on  the  wall  of  one  apartment  are  miniature  portraits 
of  all  the  poets  of  Germany  up  to  that  period,  set  in  the  gilt 
mouldings  of  the  looking-glass  which  covers  it.  In  the  corners  of 
these  rooms  are  huge  projecting  fireplaces,  the  front  of  the  chminey 
running  up  in  a  retreating  pyramida!  style,  covered  with  porcelain 
tiles,  and  ornamented  with  all  sorts  of  figures  standing  upon  them, 
The  kitchens  are  not  the  less  curious.  These  are  full  of  schranks 
or  cupboards,  filled  with  old  glass  and  china.  Here  you  see  the 
tall  bumpers  or  beakers,  each  holding  a  quart  or  more,  out  of  which 
the  Barons  drank  at  the  Margraf's  feasts,  and  each  hainng  the 
arms  and  name  of  the  particular  biu-oii  engraved  on  it;  the  bumper 
of  the  Margraf  himself  being  proporiionably  large  and  splendid. 
Here  too  you  have  a  curious  old  china  dinner-service.  Many  of 
the  dishes,  with  their  covers,  being  in  the  form  and  painted  exactly 
to  resemble  the  particular  bird  or  beast  which  was  served  up 
in  theno.  Accordingly  you  have  turkeys,  peacocks,  fish,  a  boar's 
head,  ducks,  partridges,  pheasants,  and  a  variety  of  others.  There 
is  a  large  figure  of  a  Chinese  ■mandarin  seated  on  the  dresser, 
whose  hands  and  feet,  when  laid  hold  of,  conic  out,  as  drawers, 
the  whole  figure,  in  fact,  constituting  a  spice  cupboard.  Similar 
things  thi;  visitors  to  the  Japanese  palace  at  Dresden  have  seen, 
but  here  they  do  not  make  a  part  of  a  mere  collection  of  china; 
they  make,  on  the  contrary,  a  characteristic  part  of  the  furnishing 
of  a  singular  house,  and  arc  regarded  with  a  diiferent  feeling. 
You  behuld  also  in  the  kitchen  a  huge  black  board,  down  one  edge 
of  which  is  painted  a  catalogue  of  all  good  things  of  life,  so  that 
the  cook  by  a  mark  with  his  chalk  opposite  to  any  of  these  names, 
iniheated  to  the  first  glance  of  the  good  lady  of  the  house  the 
contents  of  the  larder  for  the  time,  and  became  his  own  guide  in 
purveying  and  cooking. 
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The  little  rustic  chapel,  called  Sybilla's  chapel,  ts  at  a  good 
distance  from  the  housCj  in  fact,  in  the  wood  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  road  from  Rastadt  to  Baden.  Here  she  is  said,  in  her  latter 
years,  to  have  iutlicted  on  herself  long  and  severe  penance ;  and  a 
piece  of  a  hair  shirt,  an  iron  cross  of  links  with  spikes,  a  scourge, 
and  other  ai'ticles  of  self-torture,  are  shewn,  said  to  he  those  which 
she  used.  The  chapel  has,  indeed,  all  the  trumpery  appendages 
of  the  old  Catholic  places.  Crucifixes,  a  deathly  figure  lying  in 
a  cell  to  represent  the  body  of  the  Saviour  in  the  tomb ;  au  altar, 
confessional,  some  wretched  religious  paintings,  and  two  wooden 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  said  by  some  traveller  to  have 
been  the  guests  with  which  Sybilla  used  to  ait  here  at  her  meals, 
equal  portions  being  served  to  all  three,  but  their  share  being 
afterwards  given  to  the  poor.  Our  guide  knew^  nothing  of  this 
story,  which  may  have  originated  in  St.  John  holding  a  plate  in 
his  hand,  for  the  receipt  of  any  alms  that  religious  votaries  might 
put  in.  The  cliapcl,  in  fact,  has  occasional  mass  performed  in  it, 
and  ia  resorted  to  with  much  devotion  by  the  Catholic  peasantry. 


BADEN-BADEN. 

What  a  little  world  of  human  folly  is  a  watering-place  1  what 
a  contrast  to  all  other  German  life  is  a  German  watering-place. 
Everything,  everj'where  else  in  Germany,  has  an  air  of  decorum  and 
moral  sobriety.  All  is  orderly,  rational,  domestic,  and  quiet;  but 
the  German  bathing-places,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  very  coucrn- 
trations  of  vice  and  vanity.  The  German  Spas  arc  both  natural 
and  moral  phenomena.  They  seera  to  be  vents  by  which,  at  once, 
the  earth  relieves  itself  of  its  superfluous  internal  heat  and  mineral 
tinctures,  and  the  people  of  their  otherwise  pent-up  passions. 
Amid  the  solemn  beauties  of  nature,  what  a  bubbling  up  of  mortal 
folly  and  deformity  is  here!  and  the  chief  root  of  all  this  ia  the 
detestable  vice  of  gaming,  a  vice  here  licensed  and  'sanctioned  by 
the  government. 

"VVhat  a  delightful  place  would  this  little  Baden-Baden  be, 
were  but  this  moral  leprosy,  this  horridcst  disease  of  social  life, 
but  cured  insteail  of  being  aggra\'ated  here.  How  sweetly  stretches 
itself  the  little  town  along  its  lovely  valley.  How  beautifully  rise 
around  in  the  sunshine  the  pine-clad  hills.   How  clean,  how  bright, 
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how  Bubstaotial  is  everything  in  the  little  city.  How  many  plea- 
sures of  solitude  and  society,  of  mirth  and  quiet,  of  youthful  glad- 
ness and  the  cheerfulness  of  more  sober  years,  arc  givthered  into 
and  around  it;  but  in  the  midst  of  all,  lies  coiled  up  ready  for  its 
prey,  the  deadly  serpent,  the  horrible  spirit  of  garabhng,  and  blasts 
with  its  breath  everything  around  it,  Tlie  nuisance  here  is  so 
stai'ing,  so  undisguised,  so  thrust  on  you  and  your  observation, 
that  it  is  made  tenfold  hatcfid.  In  large  cities  vice  reigns  in  lordly 
style,  and  you  know  that  it  cannot  well  be  repressed;  but  stilJ,  it 
is  diffused  amid  a  huge  population,  and  it  is  to  a  degree  dihited 
and  lost  to  notice.  Each  fashionable  or  unfashionable  crime  with- 
draws itself  to  its  peculiar  haunt,  the  open  streets  and  the  open 
day  arc  surrendered  to  the  busy  passage  of  business  and  pleasure- 
seeking  crowds.  You  know,  indeed,  that  crime  in  a  thousand 
shapes  exists  around  you,  but  you  are  not  bearded  by  it.  You  can 
avoid  it,  and  its  votaries  and  victims,  and  in  the  midst  of  purer 
classes,  even  forget  it.  But  here  it  is  tlirust  upon  you.  There  is 
not  a  population  large  enough  to  conceal  it.  It  meets  you  at  every 
turn,  in  the  black-legs  which  from  every  country  it  brings  hither. 
France,  England,  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  all  have  their  representa- 
tives in  the  shape  of  gamblers  and  swindlers  here.  You  see  the 
worst  and  most  disgusting  classes  of  men  around  you,  drawn  out 
of  the  vast  mass  of  corrupt  capitals  by  the  infernal  loadstone  of 
gambling.  You  feel  thet  you  are  surrounded  by  them ;  you  hear 
their  spirit  in  the  conversation  that  goes  on  around  you.  The  very 
walks  that  you  tread,  and  the  halls  that  you  enter,  are  supported  by 
the  gains  of  legalized  tempters.  Folly  and  vanity  in  plenty  you 
expect  in  such  places  amid  the  health  and  pleasure  seekers;  but 
this  monstrous  evil,  thus  concentrated,  as  it  were,  into  a  small 
and  inrulcnt  focus,  taints  everything,  and  creates  in  you  an  inex- 
pressible feeling  of  melancholy  and  loathing.  How  charming 
were  Baden-Baden  were  this  laonsttr  away!  and  how  wise  and 
truly  German  are  those  states  which,  like  Wiirtembcrg,  refuse  to 
allow  it  in  their  spas.  To  convert  the  sweetest  spots  of  physical 
heahng  into  dens  of  moral  contagion,  is  in  every  sense  an  act  of 
moral  suicide  unworthy  of  the  people  of  Germany. 

Baden-Baden,  except  that  it  lies  lower,  reminds  one  much  of 
Kichmond  in  its  location.     It  runs  along  the  side  of  the  hill  much 
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in  the  SUM  way.  The  ascent  of  ite  main  street  is  very  similar. 
It  abounds  in  capital  hotels,  large  and  excellent,  and  for  so 
fashionable  a  place,  is  not  dear.  Our  quarters  were  at  the  Baden> 
scher  Hof,  where  about  two  hundred  people  sate  down  daily  to  the 
excellent  table  d'hote ;  a  good  baud  playing  in  the  orchestra  during 
the  dinner.  This  inn  occupies  the  site  of  a  former  monastery ; 
and  the  landlord  has  lately  built  a  small  chapel  in  the  garden  in 
place  of  one  which  has  been  removed  in  the  course  of  his  improve- 
ments. It  was  not  quite  completed  when  we  were  there ;  and  the 
old  images  of  saints  and  virgins  looked  very  disconsolate  as  they 
lay  about  the  garden  awaiting  their  new  apotheosis. 

After  dinner,  following  the  course  of  the  little  river  Oesbach 
down  the  valley,  and  crossing  a  bridge,  wc  soon  found  ourselves  at 
the  Conversation  House,  the  centre  of  gaiety  in  Baden.  It  is  a 
splendid  building,  with  a  fine  colonnade  in  front,  and  before  it  a 
broad  i)arade-ground.  The  scene  here  was  very  animated.  Crowds 
of  people  of  almost  all  nations  were  walking  to  and  fro.  French 
was  heard  on  all  sides;  and  the  people,  in  richest  di-esses,  looking 
like  so  many  figures  just  stepped  out  of  a  magazine  of  fashions. 
In  the  colonnade,  numbers  were  seated  to  enjoy  the  prospect,  the 
gay  scene,  and  the  shade,  on  chairs  which  were  let  by  the  hour. 
Others  giving  their  hats  and  sticks,  great  coats  or  umbrellas,  to 
persona  who  make  it  their  business  to  keep  them  for  them,  were 
entering  the  saloon.  Others  were  passing  in  and  out  of  the  cas- 
sino  and  confectioners  hard  by  ;  and  others  were  taking  tickets  at 
the  theatre,  also  close  at  hand.  An  orchestra  like  an  open  temple, 
at  some  little  distance  in  front,  was  tilled  with  a  band  in  full  play ; 
and  in  cunous  contrast,  on  the  green  on  which  it  stood,  a  troop  of 
haymakers  in  their  rustic  dress  were  as  busily  plving  their  rakes 
and  forks.  To  the  right,  and  extending  at  right  angles  with  the 
parade,  stretched  a  double  line  of  booths  towards  the  city — in  fact 
a  bazaar,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  such  things  as  are  commonly  to  be 
found  there;  lace  collars  and  ribbons,  and  other  ladies'  articles, 
trinkets,  jewels,  walking-sticks,  and  in  short,  all  sorts  of  expensive 
knick-nacks,  recommended  byJewcsses,Tyrolescand  French  dealers. 

The  whole  scene  was  one  of  singular  splendour  and  gaiety  ;  a 
busy  ant-hill  of  fashion,  lying  thus  singularly  in  the  quiet  heart  of 
nature,  with  walks  wmdiug  away  on  all  sides, — some  shady,  more 
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open,  some  leading  along  the  river  side,  others  up  the  hills,  on 
which,  here  and  there,  you  discerned  in  every  direction  gay  parties, 
and  whence  you  heard  laughter  and  merry  voices.  Full  opposite 
lay  the  cheerful-looking  town;  part  extending  along  the  hill  side, 
and  part  in  quaint  and  picturesque  style  running  up  itj  with  the 
ducal  castle  soaring  above  all  the  other  buildings;  and  hills  and 
forests  still  farther  away,  and  soaring  above  it;  with  the  ruins  of 
the  yet  older  castle  peeping  out  of  the  rocky  woods  on  the  distant 
heights. 

Enter  the  Conversation  llouse.  There  all  is  equally  splendid 
and  lively.  The  entrance,  or  conversation  saloon,  is  large  and 
elegantly  fitted  up.  There  are  crowds  of  weD-dressed  people 
walking  to  and  fro ;  others  in  groups,  occupying  the  seats  which 
run  round  by  the  walls.  On  the  left  you  observe  an  eager  group 
all  inclining  their  heads  towards  a  table.  That  is  a  gaming* 
table.  There  you  hear  the  everlasting  chink  of  money.  There  sit 
the  easy  and  unconcerned-looking  possessors  of  the  table,  rake  in 
hand;  heaps  of  gold,  and  roulettes  of  more  lying  before  them. 
You  hear  the  continual  utterance  of  the  short  and  mysterious 
sounds  which  mark  the  progress  of  the  play,  and  see  them,  now 
push  a  few  coins  towards  some  lucky  winner,  now  rake  up  sweep- 
ing heaps  towards  their  own  golden  mountain. 

There  are  three  or  four  other  rooms,  in  which  rouge  et  noir, 
roulette,  and  other  gambling,  are  going  on.  The  ball-room  is  even 
occupied  by  such  tables  when  not  wanted  for  its  more  ostensible 
objects;  and  there  arc  more  private  rooms,  where  you  may  get 
a  glimpse  of  equally  absorbed  players  engaged  in  games  of  cards. 

The  fitting  up  of  the  ball-TOom  and  of  a  re-union  room  at  the 
right  hand  end  are  remarkably  splendid.  The  walls  of  the  ball- 
room are  adorned  with  wreaths  and  garlands,  and  borderings  of 
flowers,  in  the  most  elegant  patterns  and  beautiful  colours;  and 
when  you  examine  these  flowers,  you  find  they  are  not  real  ones 
thus  disposed  for  a  particular  occasion,  but  artificial  ones  of  the 
best  quality,  constituting  the  permanent  cuibcHishment  of  the  place. 
The  re-union  room  is  very  richly  furnished;  and  its  furniture 
possesses  a  particular  interest,  having  belonged  to  the  Empress 
Josephine. 

For  those  who  wish  to  study  human  nature  in  its  varieties  and 
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bfuain^  <^ji!raaQij  abonc  diem,  aid  aome  ^ireaif  widL  aoKciied-off 
Ytiu^  A  'teene  of  ezseraai  zaeEj  vidi  all  due  is  infioauHy  hoQow, 
and  mttKn,  and  rfemtfiii.  Ti  die  lesbstbre  nnndy  diia  feding 
pfiifHMM  ail  diac  odienriae  were  aczaetne  in.  the  show.  Like  dtt 
neaC,  one  eannnc  hdp  aiming  «ur  a  3fiqpa»  ocom  <ky  to  day,  Uiwarda 
dun  itimylt  ni  MLj  and  ^omEsj.  of  apecnlalBm  and  madneas. 
There  are  fdU  the  gay  and  hnmng  crowda^  There  are  atiH  heard 
at  the  tahle  the  ^u>rt  Frenck  words;  tbe  dink  of  goM;  and  there 
to  be  .<ieen  the  easer  looks  a£  thooe  who  are  winning  or  losing  it. 
To  watch  the  first  caaoal  glanre  <^*  a  new  comer ;  to  see  how  hy 
^iefnejin  hk  eardeaa  air  becomes  fixed ;  the  gaae  dai^ens ;  the  eye 
jiharpeiui  -,  the  whole  man  becomes  cn^roaed  with  the  view.  To 
aee  him  make  his  first  hesitating  depoat^  fay  decrees  go  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  then  phmge  in  heart  and  life  and  sool,  bortie  on 
to  eomjoest  or  rain  by  the  great  torrent  o£  exdtement.  To  see, 
here  and  there,  one  having  won  somethings  draw  off,  rejoice  in  his 
Inek,  hover  undecided  whether  to  go  qnite  away  or  retom.  Here, 
one  yield  to  the  potent  faacinatioQ,  and  reseat  hunseif ;  here,  one 
grasped  by  the  firm  fingers  of  a  friend,  snffer  kimadf  to  be  kd 
away  wbik  aU  is  well.  To  see  a  timid  and  amiable-kioking  woman 
utand  behind,  hiddenly  draw  forth  her  parse  as  she  watdies  the 
progress  of  the  play,  hand  the  stake  to  the  gendeman  of  her  party 
who  stands  before  her,  tiU,  fired  by  the  alternations  of  loss  and 
gain,  she  pnsbes  by  degrees  to  the  front,  takes  a  seat,  and  from 
that  moment  becomes  a  prey  to  the  worst  writhitigs  and  spurrings 
of  the  human  sool.     To  watch  the  dark  eye,  the  pale  cheek,  the 
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firm-set  lips  and  Iccth,  tht;  trcrablbg,  but  clenched  band  of  the 
desperate  player  for  life  and  death,  as  he  sits  opposite  to  the  com- 
fortable and  very  portly  person  of  some  secure  and  far  more  indif- 
ferent adventurer,  or  some  dowager-looking  lady*  pricking  down 
on  her  card  veiy  composedly  the  moves,  and  having  no  feeling  for 
all  that  goes  on  around,  feeling  indeed  only  occasion  ally  her  purse, 
which  lies  beside  her,  and  the  pile  of  gold  pieces,  which  she  now 
and  then  lifts,  and  sets  down  again  calculatingly. 

These  are  the  sights  that  you  continually  witness;  and  from 
day  to  day  still  find  many  of  the  same  figures  occupying  the  same 
places  at  these  tables.  The  sturdy  and  white  head  of  the  Elector 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  who  annually  spends  much  time,  and  it  is  said 
about  4000/.  sterling,  at  these  and  other  tables,  was  not  then 
visible;  nor  those  of  the  e^rpert  Russians,  who  in  the  former 
summer  had  broke  the  bank  twice,  and  carried  off  with  them 
everal  thousand  pounds;  but  there  were,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
eutlemen,  three  ladies  who  daily  attracted  much  attention.  One 
was  an  actress  of  some  eminence,  whom  I  had  before  met  on  the 
Rhine,  and  whose  amiable  expression  of  countenance  and  happy 
spirit  had  very  much  charmed  me.  Here  she  was,  but  apparently 
not  the  same  person.  While  engaged  in  play,  the  selfish  greedi- 
ness which  devoured  her,  darkened  and  deformed  her  in  a  won- 
derful manner.  The  sunny  smile,  the  cordial  and  friendly 
temperament,  and  the  open,  quiet  beaming  of  the  blue  eye  and 
pleasant  face,  had  now  given  way  to  an  expression  dark  and  wolfish. 
Another  was  a  little  Italian,  who  seemed  to  play  with  a  very 
steady  and  calculating  air,  but  so  far  as  1  could  discern  with  very 
little  gain  or  loss.  The  third  was  a  full-formed  lady  of,  perhaps, 
fifty-five,  who  came  every  evening,  seated  herself  in  very  business- 
like style;  took  off  her  shawl,  drew  off  her  gloves,  discovering 
hands  well  garnished  with  jewelled  rings;  took  out  her  purse,  and 
laid  it,  with  her  pocket  handkerchief,  before  heron  the  table;  took 
out  a  certain  quantity  of  gold,  and  counting  it,  set  it  up  in  a  pile 
as  a  certain  monument  to  victory;  refreshed  herself  with  a  few 
snifTs  from  her  scent-bottle,  and  then  steadily  surveying  the  table, 
as  if  to  say — ''Now,  what  goes  on?"  put  down  her  stake,  and 
then  for  the  whole  evening  sate  steadily  reaping  no  inconsiderable 
harvest. 
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llevolting  as  this  view  of  bumaii  nature  i?,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid,  day  after  day,  being  drawn  to  its  contemplation.  I  suppose 
pretty  much  under  the  same  fascination  that  peoplti  are  drawn  to 
witness  an  exucution,  though  they  shriek  or  groan  when  tlicy  arc 
there.  Let  us  now  away  from  this  scene  of  heartless  speculation, 
and  victimized  misery.  Wc  will  not  even  stay  to  enter  the  re-union 
saloon,  where  the  select  party  of  subscribers  meet  for  conversation 
or  private  concerts,  nor  into  any  other  part  of  this  temple  of  folly, 
which,  as  well  as  the  pleasure-grounds  around,  arc  all  built  or 
niainf [lined  out  of  the  profits  of  gaming.  Kathcr  let  us  up  into 
the  hills  and  the  woods. 

We  observed  that  a  magnificent  new  pump-room  was  building 
close  by  the  stream.  Wc  walked  along  the  banks  of  this  rivulet, 
down  the  delightful  valley  of  Lichtentliul,  beneath  its  fine  avenue 
of  trees,  a  couple  of  miles  in  length.  In  our  walks  through  the 
town,  the  number  of  sho]>s  with  French  signs,  shops  of  fashionable 
milliners,  hairdressers,  jewellers,  and  soch  like ;  the  number  of 
notices  in  French  and  English  of  lodgings  to  let ;  the  number  of 
servants  about  the  streets  in  livery;  of  equipages,  and  of  Enghsh, 
did  not  suffer  na  for  a  moment  to  forget  that  we  were  in  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  watering-places  of  Germany.  In  the  inns, 
alt  the  waiters  spoke  French  or  English.  They  seemed  to  Lave  a 
contempt  for  you  if  you  addressed  them  in  German.  One  heard 
so  much  of  every  language  but  German,  that  one  seemed  to  long 
again  for  its  homely,  hearty  sound. 

In  onr  way  up  the  hills  we  visited  the  castle.  It  is  a  large 
building  having  more  the  air  of  an  old  manor-house  than  of  a 
dncal  castle.  The  Grand  Duchess  is  said  to  be  fond  of  it,  and 
often  to  come  hithc-r  in  summer,  while  the  Duke  has  a  greater 
liking  for  his  castle  of  Ebcrstein  in  the  MurgThal,  The  dungeons 
of  this  castle  are  the  great  attraction  to  travellers,  and  have  been 
so  often  dcicribcd  with  great  gusto,  that  we  may  be  excused  from 
doing  it  again.  They  present  revolting  evidences  of  the  dark 
cruelties  perpetrated  in  these  underground  prisons  in  past  ages. 
The  castle  is  built  on  the  foundations  of  one  still  older,  and  you 
arc  conducted  through  the  remains  of  a  Iloman  bath  to  these 
hon-iblc  vaults.  The  passages  are  secured  with  stone  doors  of  a 
foot  or  80  in  thickness,  and  weighing  from  ouc  to  two  hundred 
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weight,  which  still  remain,  and  as  they  turn  on  their  hinges  make 
a  deep  and  moaning  sort  of  luusie.  The  iron  doors  which  used 
to  be  again  within  these,  with  their  bars  and  bolts,  have  also  left 
vestiges.  There  is  the  pit  desci^ndiug  down  through  the  whole 
castle,  from  the  top  to  these  vaults,  down  which  the  prisoners  were 
let  with  a  rope  and  pulley.  The  traces  of  the  sloping  passage  from 
the  castle,  along  which  the  lord  used  to  enter,  and  where  tradition 
says  that  the  notorious  Ulric  of  Wiirtemberg  once  accompanied 
him  to  this  horrid  tribunal,  are  yet  visible.  There  is  the  recess  in 
tlic  wall  where  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  stood,  which  the  unhappy 
victim  waa  ordered  to  advance  and  kiss,  when  a  trap- door  opened 
and  sent  him  down  ijito  a  tremendous  pit  filled  with  wheels  armed 
with  knives,  which  revolving  in  all  directions  tore  him  to  pieces. 
You  now  walk  over  this  pit  on  planks  with  which  it  is  concealed. 

We  issued  from  the  dismal,  but  still  wonderfully  dry  dungeons, 
with  pleasiu-e,  to  the  daylight,  and  found  our  way  through  the 
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pleasant  gardens,  up  towards  the  older  castle.  This  caught  our 
eyes  aloft  in  its  wood  at  about  two  miles  distance.  A  winding 
way,  a  great  part  of  it  tlirough  fine  woods,  leads  you  with  ease 
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thither,  especially  .is  you  have  seats  here  and  there  by  the  way- 
sides. At  the  ruins  you  find  a  rustic  inn,  where  wine  and  refrcsh- 
mciits  may  be  had,  Yoa  asecnd  the  lofty  ruins  by  broken  steps, 
and  stand  on  crumbling  towers,  protected  by  handrails ;  and  gaze 
over  one  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  landscapes  imaginable. 
Tlic  town  far  below  you ;  the  conical  hills  rising  round  it,  crowned 
with  their  pine  woods;  the  vast  plain  with  smoking  villager;  the 
dark  hilts  of  the  Black  Forest  in  one  direction,  those  of  the  Oden- 
wald  in  another,  and  the  Vogesen  on  the  French  frontiers  on  a 
third. 

At  every  hour  of  the  day  parties  on  foot  or  in  carriages  are 
ascending  to  this  airy  height,  and  we  found  an  English  family 
there  who  amused  us  exceedingly  by  their  adventures.  These 
good  pco[)le,  who  had  evidently  been  fortunate  in  the  world,  and 
had  made  their  way  bravely  through  it,  without  original  education, 
had  been  inspired  with  the  very  rational  desire  to  see  more  of  the 
world  tlian  is  cooped  within  the  four  seas.  They  had  travelled  in 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  elsewhere;  and  were  as 
merry  as  anybody  could  be  at  the  accidents  which  befell  them 
through  their  ignorance  of  the  languages  and  customs  of  these 
countries.  Every  summer,  father,  mother,  and  two  or  three  chil- 
dren of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  made  a  trip.  The  summer  before 
they  were  in  Austria,  but  they  did  not  like  it.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  botheration  of  dining  btj  the  cart,  where  they  had  to  pick  the 
names  of  the  dishes  out  of  a  lingo  worse  than  Greek,  they  had  got 
into  a  hell-wayon  to  go  to  Vicuna,  and  a  hell  it  was.  They  were 
shook  into  a  jelly,  and  tumbled  about  for  days  and  nights  like  cogs 
in  a  mill  wheel;  and  when  they  got  to  Vienna,  they  found  that 
their  luggage  had  not  been  allowed  to  go  with  them,  but  had  been 
sent  by  vi  fore-wagon  (Fubr-wagcn),  which  matead  of  going  before, 
was  so  far  behind  that  they  had  to  lie  in  bed  for  a  week  for  want 
of  their  clothes.  The  really  good-natured  people  were,  however, 
not  a  whit  daunted.  They  were  on  their  way  to  the  Tyrol,  and 
said  while  they  had  health  and  strength  they  meant  every  summer 
to  make  a  trip  somewhere. 

The  walks  through  these  lofty  woods  arc  fine  and  solitary.  One 
conducts  you  to  a  rustic  bridge,  which  leads  you  out  upon  an 
isolated  rock  of  vast  height  above  the  valley.     But,  in  fact,  the 
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whole  country  round  Batlen-Badcn  is  full  of  delicious  walks  and 
rides.  In  the  very  outskirts  of  this  little  Babel  of  Fasbion  you 
find  villages  of  the  most  old-fashioned  description  buried  in  their 
orchai'ds,  and  exhibiting  the  aspect  and  manners  of  far  past  ages. 
But  one  thi;ng  to  us  was  very  striking.  The  surliness  and  inconi- 
municativeness  of  the  peasantry  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
This,  so  different  to  the  general  character  of  the  German  bauers, 
however^  required  no  explanation.  It  is  the  result  of  the  haughty 
and  insolent  treatment  which  they  bavc  received  from  the  crowds 
of  empty,  corrupt,  and  purse-proud  upstarts,  which  come  in  flocks 
round  such  a  place. 


3.    JOURNEY    BY    WILDBAD    TO    STUTTGARD. 

Our  journey  from  Baden-Baden  by  Wildbad  to  Stuttgard,  in 
finest  summer  weather,  was  most  charming.  The  way  was  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance  to  Wildbad,  through  the  Black 
Forest.  Besides  a  very  Swiss  character,  which  we  iuiniediat4;ly 
discerned  in  the  houses  with  their  outside  galleries  and  projecting 
roofs,  and  the  church  towers  with  their  domes  and  short  spires 
covered  with  bright  zink  or  with  coloured  and  burnished  tiles,  the 
novelty  of  this  peculiar  forest  scenery  was  in  itself  a  great  delight. 
We  were  now  surrounded  by  those  dark  woods  of  which  we  had 
heard  so  much,  and  whose  noble  timber  we  had  seen  so  often 
floating  down  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine.  Here  now  lay  around  us 
in  profoundest  stillness  these  forest  tracts.  Here  reared  aloft  on 
the  hills,  or  came  shooting  up  from  the  deep  glens  below  us,  those 
magnificent  trees  which  we  had  so  long  desired  to  see.  We  were 
surprised  to  find  that  these  were  not,  as  we  had  imagined,  like  our 
Scotch  fir,  but  all  of  the  silver  fir  (Pinus  Pinacea),  a  tree  which 
when  it  grows  alone  stands  aloft,  gradually  contracting  its  dimen- 
sions, like  a  tall  Chinese  pagoda,  and  hung  with  its  large  cones,  as 
that  is  with  its  bells.  In  these  mountain  woods  it  is  somewhat 
different,  but  not  the  less  striking.  It«  clear  and  regular  stems, 
rise  in  perfect  cylinders  to  the  height  often  of  two  hundred  feet, 
and  generally  of  more  than  one;  hence  an  air  of  vigour  and  youth- 
ful majesty  about  them  which  is  very  beautiful.  These  stems  of 
a  leaden  or  silvery  colour,  whence  the  name,  are  so  perfectly  round, 
so  clear,  and  rise  so  high  witliout  any  sensible  diminution  of  their 
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size_f  that  they  look  rather  like  gigantic  cylinders  planted  in  the 
earth,  than  ordinary  trees  which  have  gradually  grown  there.  They 
give  you  a  coutiuual  feeling  of  strength,  youth,  freshness,  and  life 
that  is  most  agreeable,  and  keep  your  attention  riveted  on  thcni, 
comparing  one  with  another  as  you  pass.  They  spring  from  the 
deepest  glens^  and  still  stretch  their  fine  columns  above  you,  and 
rear  themselves  in  rivalry  of  the  highest  rocks.  None  are  old,  or 
allowed  to  attain  that  enormous  bulk  and  picturesque  ruggedness 
and  decay  which  VfC  had  looked  for,  l>ecause  they  are  all  cut  in 
their  prime  or  before  it  for  commerce;  but  they  are  an  endless  series 
of  young  and  mighty  and  everspringing  giants,  that  are  glarioua 
in  their  youth,  and  theii'  boundless  profusion. 

Tbrongh  miles  and  rajlca  of  these  fine  woods  lay  our  way;  now 
down  in  the  deepest  and  darkest  depths  of  them,  now  passing  along 
their  highest  ridges,  and  now  advancing  along  broad  level  tracii*, 
where  on  eacli  hand  ranged  the  countlesa  and  noble  pillars  of  their 
stems,  ever  and  anon  calling  forth  exclamations  of  surprise  at  the 
aiae  and  loftiness  of  individuals,  while  the  silence  and  the  basking 
sunshine  on  the  road,  and  the  occasional  change  to  some  sweet, 
green  valley,  or  village  lying  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  had  a  very 
poetical  feeling  in  them. 

At  the  end  of  a  tolerable  stage  wc  emerged  from  the  wood,  and 
foinid  otu-selvcs  at  once  before  the  ducal  castle  of  Eberstein,  and 
overlooking  the  bcantiful  Mui-g  Thai.  The  valley  of  the  Murg  is 
justly  celebrated  for  its  beauty.  The  little  river  Murg  runs  rapidly 
along  its  winding  depth,  bearing  with  it  timber  from  the  forest,  to 
be  formed  into  raits  and  floated  away  to  the  larger  rivers.  Villages 
dot  the  green  meadows  and  sides  of  the  valley,  and  saw-mills  are 
busy,  turned  by  the  stream.  Mere  aloft,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
stands  the  castle  of  the  Grand  Duke,  also  on  the  edge  of  his 
territory,  for  the  other  bank  of  the  Murg  is  in  Wiirtcmberg. 
Behind  it  tower  aloft  the  black  pi  tie  woods;  deep  glens  filled  with 
the  same,  sink  below  to  the  right  and  left;  and  the  castle  on  its 
projecting  rock  looks  out  cheerfully  up  and  down  the  delicious 
valley.  A  stone  figure  of  a  huge  boar  seated  on  his  haunches,  is 
mounted  on  a  lofty  pedestal  of  masonry  in  front  of  the  castle,  and 
is  at  once  a  good  object,  and  symbolic  of  the  name  of  the  place — 
Eberstcin,  the  Wild-Boar's  Stone;  so  called  from  a  tremendous  boar 
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which  formerly  made  its  basldog-place  on  the  rock.  Now  a  sweet 
little  flower-garden  basks  more  homelike  in  the  sun,  and  arowod 
rests  the  brooding  solitude  of  the  black  mountain  woods. 

We  descended  the  deep  hollow  road  into  the  valley,  and  at 
Hcrrenalp,  a  village  down  the  valley,  stayed  to  lunch.  Here  we 
walked  ont  amongst  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  conventj,  destroyed  in 
the  Peasants'  Warj  and  entered  the  parish  school,  which  we  found 
in  the  yet  remaining  portion  of  the  building,  and  had  much  con- 
versation with  the  schoolmaster,  a  simple  and  sensible  man,  who 
seemed  well  snitcd  to  the  place  and  his  office. 

It  was  at  the  inn  here  that  our  kutcher  found  the  "  UeheSj 
gutea  Herz,"  which  is  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  German  Pecu- 
liarities of  Character,  and  beginning  to  siug  his  Swiss  songs  soon 
after  we  set  off,  presently  capsized  us  into  a  ditch.  The  way  after 
quitting  Hcrrenalp  was  calculated  to  give  us  a  favourable  idea  of 
M'lirtembcrg.  It  was  over  an  elevated  road,  with  wide  views  of  a 
country  beautifully  varied,  but  not  too  hilly,  and  full  of  vineyards, 
corn-fields  scattered  with  fruit  trees,  and  here  and  there  a  wood  of 
silver  or  Scotch  fir;  the  whole  looking  like  one  happy  garden  land, 
and  the  peasantry  in  it  all  busy  and  cheerful.  To  our  great 
pleasure,  it  continued  thus  many  nules,  the  sun  shining  over  all 
most  gladsomely.  Then  we  came  to  a  hollow  dry  glade,  scattered 
with  picturesque  old  oaks,  where  as  picturesque  a  lad  was  herding 
Ills  flock  of  swine,  and  soon  after  we  descended  a  steep  road  to 
Ncuenburg.  At  this  large  village,  or  little  town,  we  enacted  a 
deed  of  patriotism;  for,  notwithstamling  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  dine  here,  as  we  found  the  landlord  of  the  only  inn,  the  Post, 
marked  in  the  Hand-Book  as  having  played  a  scurvy  trick  on  an 
English  traveller,  refusing  him  post-horses  because  he  grumbled  at 
an  extortionate  bill,  we  refused  to  go  in,  and  told  birn  why.  ilc 
said:  "0  yes!  he  remembered  the  Englishman  well;  and  the 
fact  was,  that  he  Avanted  him  to  give  him  a  bribe  to  speak  well  of 
his  inn  in  the  Hand-Book,  which  he  refused,  and  on  which  the  man 
went  away  and  gave  this  report,  nothing  of  the  kind  having  in  fact 
taken  place."  We,  however,  heroiciilly  stood  up  for  the  truth  and 
justice  of  our  comitrymao  (would  he  have  done  as  much  fur  us?) 
and  passed  the  required  time  for  the  feeding  of  our  horses  in 
ascending  to  the  old  castle,  admiring  the  views  from  it,  noticing 
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the  ancient  appearanre  of  the  town  below,  and  the  church  just 
under  us  falling  piecemeal  to  decay.  VVc  found  the  castle  occupied 
by  the  collector  of  the  taxes  for  the  district ;  wandered  round  its 
extensive  old  orchard,  and  garden  walls  buried  in  masses  of  iv^; 
listened  to  the  loud  chorus  of  thousands  of  grilli  singing  in  the 
sun;  and  uiade  acquaintance  with  a  venerable  winking  owl  in  the 
ivy-tod. 

As  we  approached  Wildbad,  the  scenery  became  again  more  and 
more  like  that  of  the  Black  Forest.  All  the  hill-tops  were  covered 
with  sable  pine  woods,  while  deep  between  ran  the  valleys  with 
rapid  streams,  and  meadows  intensely  green.  The  valley  of  the 
Ena,  in  which  Wildbad  lies,  is  very  singular  and  striking.  High 
above,  stretch  the  long  unbroken  slopes  of  pine;  lower  down,  lie 
cultivated  hanging  fields,  with  houses  and  fruit  trees  in  abundance; 
at  bottom,  richest  meadows,  dotted  over  with  wooden  barns,  grey 
and  weather-beaten,  in  which  all  the  hay  is  housed;  while  the  river 
hurries  along,  bearing  with  it  endless  quantities  of  timber  and  slabs 
of  wood.  Every  few  hundred  yards  are  weirs  and  locks,  and  a  sort 
of  traps  for  timber.  Here  the  pines,  which  on  certain  occasions  arc 
floated  along  by  letting  loose  great  reservoirs  of  water  in  the  moun- 
tains, are  made  into  small  rafts,  and  guided  down  to  the  larger 
rivers.  Here  are  saw-niills  busy  ripping  up  vast  quantities  also 
of  this  timber.  You  meet  everywhere  wagons  loaded  with  these 
boards.  You  see  them  stacked  up  in  great  piles  to  dry.  Every 
place  abounds  with  wood,  and  bears  evidence  to  the  great  traffic  of 
tlie  country.  On  the  hill  sides  you  see  the  smoke  of  charcoal  lircs, 
other  charcoal  floors  piled  with  wood  ready  for  burning,  and  loads 
of  charcoal  also  on  the  road.  Here  and  there  you  see  meu  with 
long  hooks  busy  loosening  wood  in  the  stream  which  has  lodged, 
and  obstructs  the  descent  of  the  rest;  and  as  for  the  wood  itself,  it 
is  perpetually  tossing  along  the  stream  in  the  most  restless  and 
whimsical  manner.  Slabs,  boards,  and  fire  timber  in  pieces  about 
four  feet  long,  all  are  in  hurry  and  galloj>ing  along  the  waters,  and 
j>re8ent  one  of  the  oddest  sights  imaginable. 

As  you  opi>roach  Wildbad,  the  ranges  of  hills  become  higher 
and  higher,  and  more  unbroken,  the  valley  narrower,  and  the  whole 
scene  assumes  a  wilder  and  sterner  character.  After  immediately 
quitting  Ikden,  the  change  to  Wildbad  is  not  attractive.     The 
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place  IS  a  long,  ordinary  German  dorf.  It  has  nothing  alluring  in 
its  aspect;  and  the  country  aromid  has  a  sternness  and  a  solitary 
wildness,  which  makes  a  disadvantageous  comparison  with  the 
open  riant  vale  and  country  of  Baden.  In  fact,  you  find  yourself 
walled  in  in  a  deep  narrow  gleu  of  the  Black  Forest  between  two 
long  and  lofty  ranges  of  pine-clad  mountains;  and  wherever  you 
look,  you  find  no  objects  of  that  character  which  are  calculated  to 
enliven  the  spirits  of  an  invalid.  Dr.  Granville  has  cried  up  the 
place  into  some  notoriety;  and  much  benefit  having  been  received 
by  some  Russian  princes  there,  a  tolerable  amount  of  coinparjy  has 
been  drawn  thither;  but  it  can  never  become  a  formidable  rival 
of  Baden.  It  wants  the  room,  the  cheerful  open  vale,  the  lively 
variety  of  hilt  and  dale  of  Baden ;  and  the  long,  monotonous  ranges 
of  the  pine  bills  seem  to  shut  you  out  from  the  rest  of  the  universe. 
Yet  new  baths  are  building;  an  immense  and  dashing  hotel,  the 
Belle  Vue,  is  already  erected,  where  we  found  ourselves  received 
by  a  very  grand  porter  in  Uvery  and  a  polite  landlord,  but  with 
more  splendour  than  comfort.  It  was  here  that  we  began  to  be 
treated  to  those  damp  sheets  which  we  found  afterwards  so  very 
common  in  the  south  and  cast  of  Germany,  but  which  they  tell 
you,  while  they  cling  round  you  like  a  skin,  are  not  damp  — only  a 
little  fresh. 

In  Wildbad,  wc  met  with  two  of  our  Heidelberg  friends,  the 
amiable  Geheimrathin  Ehrhard  and  her  amiublc  daughter,  with 
whom  we  walked  down  the  valley  of  the  Enz,  and  found  its  land 
full  of  the  upper  and  nether  springs,  of  little  headlong  brooks  and 
streams,  tumbling  from  the  mouutams  like  boys  rolling  down  a  hill 
till  they  are  too  dizzy  to  stop  themselves. 

To  enjoy  a  place  like  Wildbad  wc  should  not  look  upon  it  as  a 
place  80  much  affording  amusement  in  itself,  as  a  centre  from  which 
to  plunge  in  various  directions  into  the  wild  and  primitive  regions 
of  the  Black  Foi-est,  which  still  extends  itself  from  this  neighbour- 
hood to  Basle  and  Constance.  To  explore  the  deep  woods,  the 
wild  lakes  and  waters;  to  chase  the  boar  from  his  recesses  beneath 
the  thickest  shades  of  the  old  pine  woods,  the  haunts  of  the  spirits 
G1as«itnannlein  and  Hollander  Michel;  to  talk  with  the  woodmen, 
tlie  eharcoul-buruers,  and  the  busy  wooden  clockuiakcrs  of  Friburg, 
and  sec  the  timber-floaters  preparing  their  rafts,  and  settmg  forth 
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on  their  voyage  to  the  Rhine  and  to  Holland.  Our  route  was 
different.     We  went  up  through  the  woods  by  a  new  road  not 

then  quite  completedj  Icadiog  thence  to  Stuttgard.  The  woods 
seemed  unending:,  and  wc  went  on,  again  admiring  the  splendid 
growth  and  noble  6gure  of  these  lordly  pines.  Great  numbers  of 
men  were  busy  finishing  the  road,  from  whieh  we  issued  into  a 
livelier  region  of  oak  and  beech  woods,  with  deep  views  of  narrow 
valleys  lying  between .  H  ere  were  prospects  over  a  far  country ;  and 
here  a  village  lying  in  its  own  little  opening  in  the  wwjds,  so  clean, 
80  quiet,  so  picturesque,  and  so  slmt  out  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
that  it  seemed  a  spot  for  the  inhabitants  to  dream  over  their  very 
work  in  the  sunny  fields,  and  for  legends  and  old-world  stories  to 
linger  in  for  ever. 

On  the  descending  dope  of  these  hills  we  paused  at  the  beauti- 
fully lying  and  happy-looking  town  of  llirschau,  where  are  some 
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manufactories  of  blue  cloth,  and  attended  by  a  sensible  peasant- 
woman,  wandered  through  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  castle  ami 
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convent,  dt^stroyed  by  the  savage  Melac,  in  the  war  of  the  Pala> 
tinate^  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Here,  in  what  was  once  the 
church,  hut  is  now  a  garden,  we  saw  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
Bishop  Aurelius,  which  was  only  discovered  two  or  three  ye^rs  ago. 
We,  dined  at  the  busy,  manufacturing,  yet  miserable  looking  old  town 
of  Calw,  where  a  GasthauSj  promising  Itttlc,  produced  at  a  very  cheap 
rate  a  nmst  excellent  dinner  and  good  wine.  Our  way  hence  was 
through  unending  corn-tieUla,  all  the  way  to  Stuttgard.  The  people 
in  the  Swahiau  costume :  the  men  in  the 
small  black  scull-cap,  black  leather  breeches,       •  '-^^ 

and    lung    light-coloured    coats;  others    in 
this  dress,   with   short  jackets,  remind  us      '  ^  '* 
unavoidably   of  the  figure  of  the    Sieben 

Schwaben  iu  the  Folks  Books.     The  women     Tf\M  |,lj^^        »l 
in  a  little  black  head-dress  of  ribbon  and 
lace,  having  also  very  broad  short   waists, 
wonderfully   thick   full    skirts^    and    high- 
heeled  shoes. 

About  four  miles  from  Stuttgard  we  passed  the  royal  park, 
called  the  Solitude,  with  a  fence  of  boards  of  a  very  un-English 
look.  We  could  not  sufficiently  enjoy,  in  the  fineness  of  the 
weather,  the  wide  clear  ]>rospccts,  the  country  full  of  busy  happy- 
looking  people  gathering  their  corn;  and  not  less,  the  profusion  of 
beautiful  wild-tiowers  which  grew  in  the  openings  of  the  unfenced 
woods  and  by  the  road  side.  They  were  such  as  are  common  to 
our  gardens,  but  not  to  our  fields.  Amongst  them  were  some 
splendid  specimens  of  salvias,  and  others  that  we  did  not  know. 
The  wild  pinks  were  profusely  abundant  and  beautiful;  many  of 
them  with  their  intense  crimson^  marking  the  turf  between  the 
beech  woods  with  their  vivid  bloom,  and  others,  a  foot  or  more  in 
height,  of  fringed  lilac,  and  of  the  most  delicious  odour.  The 
charm  of  all  woods  lying  open  as  you  travel,  is  inexpressible.  We 
descended  at  every  slight  ascent  in  the  roads  from  the  carriage, 
strolled  sometimes  through  the  woods,  sometimes  along  the  gi*assy 
margins  of  the  road,  and  at  one  grasp  could  take  up  a  whole  sheaf 
of  flowers,  that  would  have  been  the  ])ridc  of  our  gardens,  and 
that  to  the  great  amusement  of  our  bluff  kutcher,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  them  on  the  road-side  all  his  life. 
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STrXTGAttD. 

Eveniog  saw  us  descending  into  Stuttgard,  and  enter  which 
way  you  will,  you  must  descend.  Stuttgard  ia  another  of  the 
German  capitals  which  appears  to  have  been  set  down  by  accident. 
It  lies  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  basin,  and  ia  surrounded  by  hills 
covered  with  vineyards^  and  very  barely  diversified  with  trees,  so 
that  in  summer  it  is  intensely  hot.  The  winds  pass  over  it,  and 
the  rays  of  the  sim  striking  on  the  high  enveloping  slopes,  make  it 
something  like  a  brass  basin  on  a  good  tire.  One  might  have 
imagined  that  it  was  the  bank  of  some  inviting  river  which  had 
induced  this  location — but  no.  There  ia  no  river  at  all;  and  to 
create  the  presence  of  water,  a  scries  of  ponds  has  been  made  in 
the  pubhc  gardens,  which,  being  totally  stagnant,  are  in  this  boiling 
hollow,  not  refreshments,  but  additional  nuisances.  What  makes 
it  the  more  rcmai-kablc  is,  that  Stuttgard  is  likewise  quite  a  modem 
city;  and  only  two  English  miles  off  lies  the  delightful  Neckar,  in 
a  beautiful  country,  which  offered  its  attractions  and  advantages  for 
the  founding  of  a  capital  to  the  blind  mortals  who  set  it  down  here. 

Stuttgard,  which  might  possibly  be  a  little  dull,  as  a  place  of 
residence,  is  a  very  agreeable  little  city  to  visit.  Its  population 
docs  not  amount  to  forty  thousand,  yet  there  is  much  more  evidence 
of  life  than  in  Carlsruhe.  Its  main  street,  the  Konigs  Strasse,  is 
a  noble  one,  running  through  the  whole  city;  and  the  castle,  the 
palace,  the  theatre,  the  parliament-house,  its  squares  and  churches, 
give  it  much  more  of  variety.  Here  too  is  an  immense  barracks 
of  soldiers,  and  their  parade  and  moving  to  and  fro  add  to  the 
vivacity  of  the  scene.  The  people  too  are  very  cordial  and  hos- 
pitable, well  meriting  the  character  of  Die  guten  Scliwaben ;  the 
good  Swabians.  The  residence  of  Daneeker,  and  of  many  cele- 
brated men,  has  also  given  a  feeling  of  art  and  literature  to  the 
place,  besides  that  it  lies  in  a  beautiful  and  flourishing  coimtry. 
The  worst  things  about  it  are  its  immediate  position,  the  bUnding 
hills  around  it,  the  want  of  water,  and  the  glaring  whiteness  of  its 
streets  and  houses — a  general  drawback  to  German  towns,  where 
the  houses  must  all  be  white,  to  the  severe  trial  of  your  eyesight 
in  the  blazmg  summer  sunshine. 

Our  inn  was  in  the  Post  Tlatz,  formerly  the  W'aldhorn,  now 
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the  Hotel  de  Russie,  mie  of  the  must  charming  inns  of  Germany. 
We  were  at  once  at  home  here,  in  its  clean,  elegant,  comfortable 
rooms.  The  landlord  hioisdf  was  one  of  the  most  polite  and 
friendly  men  iniaginiible;  nnd,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  same 
spirit  waa  visible  amongst  all  the  servants.  There  was  a  zealous, 
though  not  fussy  appearance  of  desire  to  make  you  quite  at  home. 
Tea  and  breakfast,  which  we  took  in  our  own  rooms,  were  served 
elegantly  and  promptly,  and  our  longer  abode  only  confirmed  our 
first  impressions. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  enabled  us  to  take  a  view  in  our 
walk  through  the  city,  of  the  general  air  and  appearance  of  the 
Stuttgard  people.  Aa  everywhere  else  in  Germany,  they  were  a 
well-dressed  and  happy-looking  population,  swarming  abroad  in 
the  streets,  the  palace  gardens,  and  into  the  country  on  all  sides. 

The  castle,  or  old  palace,  soon  arrested  our  attention  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  by  its  size  and  old  feudal  air,  so  different  to  the 
buildings  aromid,  which  have  sprung  up  during  the  last  forty  years. 
Its  lofty  towers  and  battlements ;  its  heavy-arched  gateways,  and 
pillared  courts  traversed  by  slow-passing  sentinels,  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  days  of  Ulric  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  times  so  well 
described  in  Hauff'a  Lichstcnstein,  when  the  sovereign  was  ex- 
pclk:d  by  his  nobles  for  his  oppressions,  and  they  in  turn  were 
pursued  for  theirs  by  the  enraged  pcasantrj',  their  castles  burned, 
and  themselves  massacred  when  taken,  in  the  servile  war  bo  well 
known  in  German  history,  as  the  Uuuern-Kricg. 

Near  this  old  ])a]ace,  and  in  front  of  the  Stiffs  Kirche,  stands 
the  statue  of  Schiller  by  Thorwaldseu,  cast  in  bronze  by  Sticgcl- 
meyer  of  Munich.  It  is  a  figure  larger  than  life,  wrapped  in  a 
long  robe  and  crowned  with  laurel.  The  head  is  inclined,  as  deeply 
thbking.  I  canuot  say  that  it  strikes  me  as  one  of  Thorwaldsun^s 
happiest  efforts,  nor  to  be  compared  at  all  in  merit  to  Banccker's 
fine  iutellectual  bust.  The  figures  of  Schiller  in  plaster  are  minia- 
ture copies  of  this  statue. 

The  new  palace  stands  not  far  from  the  old,  in  a  fine  open  space, 
with  avenues  of  trees,  and  its  extensive  gardens  coming  up  to  one 
side  of  it.  It  is  a  building  of  great  extent;  its  chief  front  tine, 
and  8urraount<(l  by  a  huge  gilt  crown,  which  has  been  much 
criticised.      The  palace  itself,  however,   has  a  cheer  fill  and  very 
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homelike  air.  With  the  exception  of  the  great  crown,  it  has  too 
a  very  unprctciuliiig  nir ;  and  its  gfirdens  full  of  flowers  arid  orange 
trees,  and  a  fine  group  of  nymphs  by  Danecker,  make  a  very  agree- 
able imprussioQ  on  the  sjiectator. 

The  house  and  studio  of  Danecker  are  near  the  palace.  The 
house  is  small  and  modest,  seeming;  by  its  contrast  with  the  palaee 
and  theatre  and  other  buildings  around,  to  say  as  plainly  as  possible 
that  genius  beautifies  large  houses,  but  does  not  dwell  in  them. 
The  interior  had  the  same  domestic  look;  yet  you  saw  at  once  that 
you  had  entered  the  abode  of  mind.  A  maid-servant  opened  the 
door  for  us,  and  conducted  us  into  the  studio.  An  outer  room  was 
filled  with  easts  from  the  most  celebrated  antiques;  as,  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  the  Venua  de  Medici,  the  Head  of  Antinuous,  the  Sleep- 
ing Fawn,  the  Achilles,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  the  Head  of  Minerva, 
etc.  The  studio  itself  seems  to  present  to  you  the  history  of  the 
artist.  The  walls  were  covered  with  rough  sketches.  There  were 
numbers  of  first  attempts,  and  the  models  of  worka  afterwards 
completed  and  become  celebrated.  There  stood  the  model  of  the 
first  work  which  won  him  fame,  the  Milo  of  Cortona.  But  glorious 
amidst  these  stood  forth  one  of  his  most  noble  works,  the  magnifi- 
cent bust  of  Schiller.  We  had  heard  that  Banccker  in  his  latter 
years,  and  when  his  genius  was  sinking  beneath  the  ruins  of  a 
time-worn  constitution,  had,  with  a  fatal  fondness,  been  perpetually 
at  work  on  this  splendid  image  of  his  old  friend  and  countryman, 
touching  and  retouching  till  he  had  annihilated  the  most  striking 
marks  of  genius.  How  great  was  our  surprise  and  pleasure  to  find 
how  happily  unfounded  this  was.  If  it  be  indeed  now  inferior  to 
what  it  ever  was,  we  may  lament  the  factj  but  we  cannot  in  any 
degree  feel  sensible  of  it,  for  a  more  beautifully  expressive  bust 
cannot  be  imagined.  It  is  colossal,  but  only  enough  so  to  answer 
to  our  conception  of  the  genius  of  the  man.  The  fine  philosophic 
calm,  the  lofty,  pure,  and  gentle  humanity  which  breathes  from 
every  featui'e,  are  wholly  worthy  of  both  the  poet  and  the  sculptor. 
The  author  of  "  Wallenstcin"  and  "  The  Robbers"  stands  before 
us  as  we  imagine  him  in  the  moment  when  he  had  sketched  the 
lovely  character  of  Thekla,  or  the  erratic  nobility  of  Karl  Moor, 
and  rot^ccted  on  his  work  with  the  deep  satisfaction  of  the  intel- 
lectual creator,  who  feels  that  he  has  realised  his  finest  conceptions 
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of  Imoiau  uaturo,  and  conferred  ou  mankind  a  perpetual  addition 
to  their  objects  of  admiration  and  affection. 

By  this  |i;;rand  achicvciiieut  of  united  friendship  and  peniiis 
stands  the  first  bust  of  Sdiillcr,  taken  from  the  life,  and  which 
so  much  disappointed  him,  inspiriiifj:  bim  with  a  despairing;  feeling, 
that  while  retaining  an  exact  likeness,  he  had  conveyed  with  it 
no  idea  of  the  poet's  power  and  sentiment.  The  conception  of 
the  poet  and  the  philosojiher  in  tlic  mind  of  the  artist  was  far 
greater,  as  it  must  be  in  those  of  his  readers,  than  the  actual 
dimensions  of  the  physical  man;  and  it  was  only  when  he  amplified 
his  idea  in  the  marble,  that  he  found  it  at  all  commensurate  with  his 
internal  sense.  One  sees  at  once,  by  the  comparison  here  afforded, 
how  astonished  and  disappointed  he  must  have  felt  in  beholding 
the  bust  after  nature.  There  is  all  the  likeness  as  preserved  in  the 
large  head,  but  there  is  not  that  spirit  of  the  broad  and  beautifid 
about  it  which  animates  this  larger  work.  In  tlie  one,  wc  have  the 
physical  form  and  dimension;  in  the  other,  that  form  and  dimen- 
sion which  Schiller  would  present  to  the  imagination  of  Danecker 
aa  he  lived  before  him  in  tlu*  serene  greatness  of  his  genius.  In 
the  one,  wc  have  the  real  poet,  godlike,  and  in  that  ''  large  utter- 
ance" which  the  jjower  of  mind  gave  to  the  outward  form;  in  the 
other,  that  outward  form  as  it  wouid  appear  to  the  eye  ignorant  of 
his  great  and  generous  genius,  There  is  also  a  cast  of  Schdle.r*s 
features  taken  after  death,  equally  bearing  testimony  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  sculptor  in  preserving  the  genuine  features  of  the  man,  while 
by  his  faculty  of  ideality  he  has  given  to  us  a  satisfying  image  of 
the  greatest  writer  of  Germany,  so  far  as  true  greatness  consists  in 
a  godhke  use  of  godlike  faculties  and  qualities,  a  lofty  and  inde- 
pendent nature,  a  noble  heart,  a  proud  and  magnanimous  love  of 
freedom  and  of  intellect,  and  an  iueorruptihle  sentiment  of  purity, 
modesty,  affection,  and  gentleness. 

A  cast  of  his  bust  of  Goethe,  equally  excellent  in  its  kind, 
testifies  how  perfectly  Dauccker  had  entered  into  the  differing 
genius  of  the  two  great  intellectual  lights  of  Germany.  Here 
stands  Schiller  in  his  simple  greatness,  the  very  embodiment  of  a 
man  who  bore  his  faculties  meekly;  here  Goethe,  in  his  more 
knowing  and  many-sided  character.  Here  is  the  unworldly,  pure, 
patriotic  and  philosophic  essence;  here  the  courtier,  the  Geheimrath» 
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the  man  of  the  world  and  the  age.  Here  the  broad,  transparent 
mind,  which  seeks  and  commands  admii-ation  rather  by  its  clear 
breadthj  by  the  grasp  and  compass  of  a  production  as  a  whole,  than 
by  the  verbal  and  fanciful  beauties  of  any  individual  part.  Here 
the  restless,  active^  subtle  and  searching  spirit  which  pores  into  all 
corners  of  life,  systematically  clothes  itself  with  all  knowledge  and 
accomplishments,  has  the  same  relish  for  the  satirical  as  the  tender, 
for  the  ridtcidous  as  the  passionate,  and  follows  the  bizarre  adven- 
tures of  Faust  and  Mephistopbiles  with  as  much  gusto  as  he  dwells 
on  the  morbid  sensibility  of  Werter,  or  the  patriotic  plans  of 
Egmont.  Tlie  one,  catling  us  up  to  the  heights  of  loftiest  huma- 
nity, of  philosophic  purity  and  generous  heroism,  with  the  eloquent 
earnestness  of  a  demi-god ;  the  other,  like  his  own  demoniac  hero, 
appearing  in  all  places,  in  all  shapes  and  disguises,  dancing  with 
witches  on  the  Broeken,  with  handwcrk-burschen  and  their  fat 
maidens  at  the  Wirthshaus,  lingering  for  months  in  a  company  of 
strolling  players,  now  hammer  in  hand  geologizing,  now  philoso- 
phizing on  light  and  colours,  now  throwing  off  endless  slight 
snatches  of  wit  or  satire,  complimentary  or  jovial  song,  and  now 
seriously  working  out  a  splendid  tragedy,  presenting  to  you  in  all 
his  sorrows  a  Tasso  or  an  Iphigenia,  with  the  most  living  fire  of 
passion  and  heroic  greatness  of  sentiment.  The  one,  perhaps,  the 
most  wonderful  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  powers,  his  tastes, 
his  acquirements  and  experience ;  the  other,  more  sublimely  great 
by  the  full  and  conscientious  embodiment  in  himself  of  all  that 
is  high,  and  pure,  and  magnanimous  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  man. 
The  simple-minded  sculptor  has  given  to  his  country,  and  to 
the  civilised  world,  gifts  of  inestimable  value  in  the  exquisite  busts 
of  these  two  great  men  j  but  he  has  given  to  mankind  at  large 
a  still  more  precious  one  in  his  statue  of  the  Christ.  This,  which 
was  his  favourite  work,  the  offspring  of  his  inmost  heart  and  mind, 
has  been  often  sharply  criticised,  and  much  carped  at  by  some  of 
his  own  countrymen.  Ronstcttcu,  in  a  letter  to  Frederike  Brunn, 
from  Stuttgard,  in  1822,  says,  "I  was  yesterday  with  Danecker. 
I  thought  myself  in  Italy,  and  sought  you  in  all  corners.  Danecker 
was  so  kind  to  me  1  lie  spoke  his  inmost  thoughts  to  me.  For 
three  years  he  has  been  employed  on  a  statue  of  Christ,  which 
commands  his  whole  soul.    He  related  to  me  many  things  of  ladies 
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'and  children,  who,  at  the  sight  of  the  statue,  were  so  greatly  moved 
'  that  it  o^ave  him  the  greatest  joy.  I  restrained  myself  from  saying 
that  they  would  have  wept  just  as  much  before  the  most  wretched 
image  of  the  Virgin,  as  perhaps  the  Egyptians  before  their  dogs 
and  birds  heads.  To  me,  tliis  statue  of  Jesus,  which  the  Empress- 
Mother  lias  ordered  for  Petersburg,  is  not  striking.  I  hate  alle- 
rical  images  in  general,  and  Jesus-god  is  to  me  too  metaphysical 
for  an  image.  Verj'  beautiful  it  cannot  be,  on  account  of  the 
coarse  clothing.  Bodily  beautiful  as  Apollo  or  Ilebe,  it  may  not 
be.  The  gentlemen  from  Olympus  arc  beautiful,  since  they  are 
idealized  men;  but  a  god-man  appears  to  me  as  adventurous  as  an 
Anubis  mik  a  dog's  head.  As  I  observed  to  Daneckcr  that  there 
was  something  in  the  under- lip  from  the  Apollo,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  chase  Apollo  out  of  his  studio  as  a  seducer. 
The  Jesus  strikes  mc  as  a  handsome  country  clergyman.  Michael 
Angelo  alone  has  in  his  Moses  hit  off  our  demi-gods.  But 
Danecker  is  quite  Michael  Angelo  in  Schiller's  bust.  Flesh,  life, 
and  truth  are  in  his  bust  so  as  they  are  iu  no  others.  There  is  no 
death  io  his  marble — not  in  the  eyes,  even, — and  there  reigns  a 
German  nobility  in  his  portraits  which  cling  fast  to  the  truth,  but 
fully  reach  it." 

The  remark  of  Bonstctten,  that  a  Jesua-god  is  too  metaphysical 
to  be  beautiful,  will  probably  be  by  many  thought  itself  more 
metaphysical  than  just.  His  observation  that  a  man-god  cannot  be 
made  beautiful  as  the  mythologic  deities,  is  little  short  of  absurd ; 
for  all  these  idealized  men  which  he  so  much  admired,  were  in  the 
eyes  of  their  worshippers,  men-gods.  Our  gifted  and  art-loving 
countrywoman,  Mrs.  Jameson,  who  is  moreover  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Danccker*s  genius,  has^  on  the  contrary,  not  found  his 
statue  equal  to  her  ideal  of  the  subject;  while  to  me  it  appears 
one  of  the  most  holily  successful  creations  of  genius  that  modern 
times  have  produced.  The  Ariadne,  of  which  here  is  a  cast,  and  of 
which  I  have  seen  the  finished  work  in  Frankfort^  is  full  of  the 
poetical  felicity  of  its  mythological  subject,  and  places  Danecker 
amongst  the  ablest  creators  of  grace  and  beauty.  Seated  on  her 
panther,  she  looks  forward  into  the  Olympic  heaven,  to  which  she 
is  approaching  as  the  bride  of  a  god,  and  yet  with  the  sure  confi- 
dence of  that  beauty  which  Schiller  so  finely  says,  is  a  born  queen, 
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tliat  she  is  worthy  of  her  destiny.  But  wliat  a  far  higher  and  more 
diHicult  subject  is  the  Christ.  The  very  fact  of  the  man-god, 
which  in  the  eyes  of  Bonstetteii  stands  in  the  way  of  its  success, 
Diily  serves  to  enhance  immeasurably  the  glory  of  succcbs  where  it 
ii^  achieved, — the  mystery  of  Christ's  unparalleled  position,  of  this 
unparalleled  phenomenon;  the  strange  and  mysterious  blending  of 
the  qualities  and  powers  of  the  two  natures;  the  God  in  the  hum- 
blest walks  of  lumianity;  the  man  permeated  and  ethereal ized  by 
the  God.  Yet,  to  my  feeling,  Dancckcr  has  in  nothing  succeeded 
more  than  in  this  daring  and  most  arduous  attempt.  It  was  after 
his  own  heart  and  soul,  and  in  tmnu  of  his  works  do  we  find  so 
much  of  his  own  peculiar  character^  that  of  simple  spirituality  and 
ileep  devotion. 

The  finished  work,  as  remarked  by  Bonstetten,  is  gone  to 
Russia;  but  the  model,  in  clay,  stands  in  the  Spital  Kirclie,  the 
munificent  present  of  the  artist  himself.  There  it  stands,  seeming 
to  cast  around  it  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  holiness.  The  tigure 
is  above  the  size  of  life,  wrapped  in  a  rather  tight  robe,  such  as 
he  is  represented  to  have  worn,  which,  without  any  ornament  in 
itself,  yet  displays  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  in  the  freshness  of 
youth,  with  siiflScicut  grace  for  him  who  was  to  appear  on  the  earth 
withtnrt  "  mark  or  comeliness,"  attracting  attention  not  so  much 
l)y  personal  beauty  aa  by  his  divine  disposition.  It  is  in  the  head 
and  face,  \vhieh  arc  at  once  youthful,  noble,  and  dignified,  that  this 
scutiuient  ami  character  arc  most  eminently  displayed.  You  feci 
that  such  might  Christ  have  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
in  the  uxmntains  and  fields,  and  by  the  waysides  of  J udea.  The 
young  and  earnest  man,  witli  his  divine  character  written  broadly 
nn  his  whole  form,  but  more  jjre-eniincntly  in  his  face.  Tlie 
phrenological  character  of  his  head  has  not  been  forgotten  :  there 
musi  exist  a  godlike  intellect,  a  gotUike  benevolence;  pity,  deep  as 
from  heaven  to  earth;  firnines.s,  calm  but  fixed,  and  clear  as  the  sky; 
but  nothing  but  a  soul  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  sentiment  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  with  a  living  comprehension  of  the  whole 
nature  of  Christ,  could  have  stamped  on  clay  the  mingled  attributes 
of  divinity  and  humanity  as  they  arc  here  molteu  into  one  heavenly 
whole.  The  divine  intellect,  the  authority  without  haughtiness, 
boundless  love  without  passion ;  the  most  gracious  tolerance,  yet 
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"severe  in  youthful  beauty'^  enough  to  awe  the  jiresumptuous  aiul 
denounce  the  basej  the  gentleness  to  feel  for  human  sufferings,  and 
the  philosophic  power  to  sustain  his  own:  these  all  answer  here  to 
the  requirings  of  your  heart  and  understanding,  n  far  more  gloriouR 
result  of  the  artist's  deep  spirit  of  love  and  adoration,  than  mere 
intellect  could  win  from  the  highest  combination  of  mythological 
beauty  and  sentiment. 

In  the  artist's  studio  were  also  the  three  heads  of  the  Christ 
which  he  had  successively  modelled  till  he  had  completely  deve- 
lop<!d  his  conception,  and  each  succeeding  one  shews  for  itself  that 
each  following  attempt  brought  iiim  nearer  to  it.  By  the  side  of 
these,  Lis  Psyche  appeared  somewhat  childish.  His  Cupid,  and  the 
Nymph  weeping  over  the  dead  bird;  his  St.  John,  his  Sapiiho,  and 
others,  particularly  charmed  us ;  but  a  bust  of  Lavatcr,  and  two  heads 
of  a  husband  and  wife  whose  names  I  have  forgotten,  attracted 
much  more  our  admiration.  Than  the  two  latter  nothing  could  be 
more  beautiful,  so  full  were  they  of  affection,  amiability,  and  refined 
mind.  Besides  these  were  heads  mimberlcss  of  kings  and  queens, 
dukes  and  duchesses;  amongst  them  a  very  tine  and  characteristic 
one  of  Prince  Mettcrnich.  Here  also  stood  a  little  family  group 
frotn  the  Flood,  by  Professor  Wagner,  a  pnpil  of  Danccker's,  most 
exquisite  in  its  natural  pathos. 

It  was  a  high  gratification  to  us,  after  quitting  the  studio,  to 
be  introduced  to  the  venerable  sculptor  himself.  It  was  but  just 
in  time;  they  who  seek  him  here  now,  will  not  Hnd  him — he  is 
since  deceased.  We  found  him  seated  on  an  elevated  wooden 
bench  in  his  garden,  umler  the  shade  of  a  large  pear-tree,  where 
he  could  overlook  the  square  in  wliich  standi  the  Palace  and 
Theatre,  and  amuse  himself  with  watching  the  passing  people.  He 
was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  of  healthy  but  of  feeble  appear- 
ance, and  looking  himself  like  one  of  Homer's  old  men  sitting  on  the 
wall  of  Troy  in  the  sunshine,  in  the  quiet  enjojTnent  of  nature's  out- 
of-door  blessings.  We  had  heard  that  he  was  quite  childish,  and 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  him  so  perfectly  rational,  collected, 
and  with  no  further  appearance  of  chUdishness  than  that  resulting 
from  the  feebleness  of  old  age.  In  his  venerable  face  and  long 
white  locks  we  could  recognise  much  of  that  simple  and  christian 
character  which  had  dictated  the  statue  of  the  Christ,  and  in  his 
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a  watering-place  some  six  railea  oft",  very  agreeably  situated  near 
the  Neckar.  Here  we  wandered  over  the  hills,  having  a  fine  view 
of  the  hills  round  Stuttgard;  and  on  our  right  of  Rosenatein,  a 
surarner  palace  of  the  king;  and  then  entered  the  Kursaal,  a  hand- 
some new  building,  behind  and  within  which  spout  up  fountains 
of  the  bright  effervescing  water,  much  i-esembiing  Seltzer  water. 
Here  the  country  people,  and  also  crowds  from  Stuttgard,  were 
walking  about  or  in  the  gardens  and  avenues,  in  great  enjoynient. 
The  hall  is  adorned  with  beautifully  painted  eeilings,  and  has  on 
its  walls  views  of  the  most  celebrated  baths  in  Germany.  The 
most  striking  thing  to  sec  is,  how  much  la  done  everywhere  for  the 
public  enjoyment  of  the  people,  and  how  perfectly  natural  they 
seem  to  think  that  it  should  be  so. 


4.    JOUKNEY  TO    MUNICUj    BY   TUBINGEN,    tJLM, 

AND  AUG8flUKG. 

Here  we  dismissed  our  bluff,  but  with  the  serious  exception 
of  capsizing  us,  very  tolerable  old  Kutscher,  and  engaged  one 
returning  to  Tlibingcn,  a  tall,  thin,  chattering  fellow,  in  a  great 
pair  of  old  boots.  This  man  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  Wiirtem- 
burg.  Ah!  we  should  see  a  country  now!  He  would  go  all  the 
way  to  Augsburg  with  us.  He  knew  the  Swabian  Alps,  Lichsten- 
stcin,  the  Ncbcl  Huhle,  and  heaven  knows  what.  He  went  singing 
along,  on  his  dicky,  "Der  Wirthin  Tuchterlein,"  and  other  songs  of 
Uhland,  the  poet  of  his  native  Tiibingen.  WTio  shall  say  that  a 
prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country?  And  truly  a  lovely 
country  it  was ;  not  in  any  great  or  romantic  features,  but  waving 
in  hill  and  dale,  all  full  of  sunshine,  com-ficlds,  vineyards,  fruit 
trees,  and  a  busy,  sunny,  and  happy  looking  pca-santrj'.  Our 
jolly  leather-legs,  as  we  named  him  from  his  great  boots,  drew  up 
at  the  dirty,  yet  interesting  dorf  of  Waldenbuch,  where  we  were 
received  by  the  good  talkative  liost,  mentioned  at  page  193,  and 
conducted  by  him  to  the  grave  of  Danecker's  parents;  forDaucckor 
was  bom  here,  being  the  son  of  a  groom  of  the  Duke  of  WiJrtem- 
berg,  and  himself  a  stable  boy.  How  many  great  sculptors  have 
risen  from  such  a  station !  Here  we  saw  the  solitary  apothecary, 
and  heard  the  adventures  of  the  sledging-party,  also  mcutioued  in 
the  same  place. 
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Of  the  oltl-fashioued  university  town  of  TUbingcu  wc  need  not 
say  more  than  that  it  is  sweetly  seated  by  the  Neckar,  in  an  opening 
in  a  range  of  hills  that  stand  in  the  level  counti^;  has  steep  streets, 
an  old  castle,  an  old  Umvcrsity  (a  new  and  splendid  one  is  now 
building),  old  houses,  an  old-worUl-looking  set  of  long-haired 
students;  an  old  inn,  with  old  looking-glasses  set  aloft  on  the  walls 
for  giants  to  look  into  them,  but  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 
men ;  and  an  old  table  d'hote,  where  some  of  the  oldest-fashioned 
and  blacksmith-looking  people  were  assembled  that  we  ever  saw, 
all  of  whom  we  were  assured  were  noblcj  with  sonic  young  men, 
also  noble,  part  of  them  being  modern  and  fantastic,  and  pjirt 
antediluvian. 

But  in  this  town,  which  has  educated  numbers  of  the  most 
eelcbrated  men  of  Germany,  and  has  stood  many  a  siege  and  storm 
in  the  stormy  times  of  the  nation,  lives  Uhland,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  one  of  the  finest  lyrieal  poets  of  his  comitry.  Like  his  town 
and  townsmen,  Uhland  has  somewhat  of  an  old-world  look.  He 
haa  never  travelled  much  from  homej  has  a  nervous  manner,  and 
that  the  more  remarkable  in  a  man  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Wur- 
teniberg  parliament,  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  bold  speaker 
and  maintainor  of  the  most  liberal  prineiples.  In  consequence  of 
his  very  liberal  political  creed,  he  has  now  withdrawn  both  from 
the  chamber  and  from  his  professorship  in  the  University;  and  pos- 
sessing a  competent  fortune,  devotes  his  life  to  hfc's  happiest,  and 
one  of  its  most  honourable  pursuits,  thnt  of  poetry.  It  has  been 
said  of  him,  by  a  witty  townsman,  that  he  is  a  genuine  nightingale  ; 
to  be  heard  and  not  seen.  But  this  is  a  little  too  severe.  Though 
somewhat  plain  in  person,  and  fidgety  in  manner,  these  are  things 
which  are  speedily  forgotten  in  the  enthusiasm  of  intellectual  con- 
versation. He  lives  in  a  house  on  the  hill-side  overlooking  the 
Neckar  bridge,  as  you  go  out  towards  Ulm.  Above  lie  his  pleasant 
garden  and  vineyard,  and  hence  he  has  a  full  view  of  the  distant 
Swabian  Alps,  shutting  in  with  their  varied  outlines  one  of  the 
most  rich,  beautiful,  and  animated  landscapes  in  that  pleasant 
Swabian  land.  Ilis  wife,  a  bright-looking  chcL-rful  lady,  came  in 
from  the  garden  with  her  work-basket,  m  which  was  an  English 
edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  which  she  had  been  reading. 
She  appeared  wlU  used  to  society,  and  very  well  read  and  intelli- 
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gent.  They  have  no  chihlreo,  but  have  adopted  a  very  pretty 
sharp  boy  as  their  foster  son.  Uhland,  indeed,  appears  to  lead  a 
happy  and  independent  life  here.  Happy  in  bis  amiable  and 
sensible  wife,  who  highly  admires  his  genius,  and  in  the  midst  of 
hia  native  scenes,  to  which,  like  all  Swabians,  he  is  much  attached, 
and  cnjaying  throughout  Germany  a  high  and  firm  reputation. 

Uhland  has  rarely  attempted  any  poems  of  mnch  length.  His 
forte  lies  in  lyrical  harmony,  and  felicity  of  cxprcssiuij  the  poetry 
of  human  life  and  of  the  national  taste.  Simplicity,  elegance,  and 
imaginative  essence,  eminently  characterise  his  prodnctiona.  In 
simplicity  he  often  reminds  you  of  Wordsworth  in  his  small  poems, 
as  his  "Lucy  Grey/'  his  '*  Ruth,"  his  "We  arc  Seven,"  etc.;  but 
unlike  Wordsworth,  he  is  never  metaphysical.  The  Germans  have 
so  much  of  metaphysics  in  cloudy,  loug-winded,  and  unintelligible 
prose,  that  they  have  a  very  natural  abhorrence  of  it  in  poetry. 
Hence  they  cannot  bear  Wordsworth,  and  have  little  relish  for 
more  of  Coleridge  than  his  "  Ancient  Mariner.**  Uhland's  "  Der 
Wirthin  Tochtcrlein,"— the  Landlady's  Daughter, — is  a  periect 
specimen  of  truest  pathos  in  the  extremest  simplicity.  It  is  set  to 
music  as  purely  simple,  and  is  sung  and  played  with  enthusiasm 
all  over  Germany. 

Uhland  has  the  nirc  art  of  saying  much  in  few  words,  and 
these  too,  words  of  no  pretence  to  startling  or  astonishing  power; 
hut  they  are  the  true  servants  of  the  imaginative  iaculty,  and 
convey  far  more  to  the  mind  than  to  the  ear  or  eye  of  the  reader, 
lie  rejoices  in  all  the  amenities  of  the  seasons  and  of  nature. 
»•  The  Boy  on  the  Hills,"  *'  The  Shepherd's  Sunday  Song,"  "  The 
Gardener's  Song,"  "The  Mild  Day,"  "The  Herd  Boy,"  "The 
Chnrcliyard  in  Sjvring,"  "  The  Songs  in  Spring,"  "  The  Gossamer," 
"  The  Lark,"  "  May  Dew,"  "  The  Poppv  and  Mallow  in  the  Fields," 
"  The  Hunter's  and  Wanderer's  Songs,"  and  numbers  of  such 
things,  which  in  ordinary  hands  wonld  be  very  ordinary  affairs, 
are  made  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  heart  and  soul  in  fullest 
union  with  nature  and  with  man.  His  Fatherland  Songs  are 
equally  full  of  the  spirit  of  patriotisui.  In  every  custom,  ceremauvi 
aud  fechng  of  social  hfe,  he  is  the  representative  of  the  popular 
feeling,  in  the  happy  and  the  sorrowful,  the  festive  and  the  sober. 
The  opening  or  the  closing  acenes  of  life ;  the  garland  of  the  bride. 
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and  of  the  funeral ;  the  tears  of  separation  and  of  perished  lo^ 
the  song  of  the  poor  man,  and  the  triumphant  lay  of  the  victorious 
soldier, — all  find  their  natural  and  their  necessary  place  in  his 
poetry.  But  where  he  seems  even  still  more  to  be  at  home,  is  in 
the  romantic  regions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Almost  all  the  striking 
characters  of  the  old  romances  have  a  tribute,  almost  all  their 
noblest  incidents  have  received  from  his  pencil  new  life  and  a  new 
colouring.  In  these  he  has  confined  himself  to  no  one  country, 
and  besides  the  "  Little  Roland,"  "  Roland  the  Shidd-bearer," 
"  Siegfried's  Sword,"  "  Beitram  de  Bom,"  "  Ritter  Paris,"  "  The 
Ritter  St.  George,"  "  The  Jungfrau  Sieglinde,"  "  Charlemagne's 
Voyage,"  "The  BHnd  King,"  "The  Dying  Hero/'  "The  Lost 
Church,"  "  The  Sunken  Convent,"  "  Robert  of  Normandy,"  etc. ; 
the  English  reader  will  find  the  "  Chase  of  Winchester,"  that  is, 
the  Death  of  Rufus,  "  Merlin,"  and  "  The  Luck  of  Eden  Hall." 

Our  journey  on  leaving  Tiibingcn  was  still  through  this  cheer- 
ful, busy,  corn-land  of  Wiirtcmherg,  the  Swabian  Alps  rising  more 
and  more  distinct  before  us.  These  are  hills  which,  though  called 
alps,  arc  of  no  very  great  elevation,  but  very  much  varied  in  their 
outlines,  and  very  attractive  in  their  aspect; — vineyards  below, 
where  their  feet  stretched  themselves  into  the  richly-cultivated 
plain,  and  old  castles,  and  lofty  peaks,  and  solemn  woods  above. 
We  were  now  in  the  very  midst  of  the  scenes  of  llauff's  admii-able 
story  of  "  Lichstcustein."  There  was  the  little  fortified  town  of 
Reutlingcn.  There  were  the  peasant  girls,  exactly  such  in  person 
and  costume  as  described  by  him.  The  yellow  hair  uncovered 
with  cap  or  bonnet,  and  falling  down  the  back  in  two  long  tails 
plaited  through  and  through  with  many-coloured  ribbons.  The 
round,  friendly  faces,  ftdl  of  health,  tinged  with  the  sun,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  to  darken  the  lovely  youthful  rose  of  the  cheeks.  The 
lively  blue  eyes  glancing  beneath  the  long  lashes.  The  white  and 
many-plaited  sleeves,  covering  the  comely  arms  to  the  wrists; 
the  red  bodice,  or  Mieder,  as  they  call  it,  laced  with  silver  chains 
across  the  front,  and  bound  with  white  and  ornamental  lines,  fitting 
neatly  to  the  body  ;  with  a  short,  full,  black  petticoat,  reaching 
scarcely  over  the  knee.  The  snow-white  jaunty  apron,  and  white 
stockings  >vith  tall  clocks,  held  up  by  handsomely  embroidered 
garters. 
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Presently  we  were  in  PfiiUingen  itwlf,  the  dorf  whence  George 
Sturinfeder,  the  hero  of  the  story,  set  out  to  Lichatensteiu  castle; 
and  in  the  very  inn  where  he  passed  some  of  the  most  tortuiing 
hours  of  hia  life.  It  was  curious  to  hear  the  very  dialect  spoken 
by  the  pretty  Barbele,  the  daughter  of  the  Piper  of  Hardt,  and  the 
"rundc  Frau,"  her  mother,  spoken  all  ai'ound  us,  and  to  see 
the  vast  popularity  which  Hauff's  romance  had  attained  here.  The 
rooms  in  the  little  inn  were  all  adorned  with  rude,  coloured  prints 
from  the  story.  The  Wirth,  the  most  goodnatured  of  hia  good- 
natured  profession  here,  was  delighted  that  we  foreigners  were  so 
much  charmed  with  their  favourite  writer.  lie  brought  us  out 
Hauff'a  works,  and  all  the  people  came  to  talk  of  HaufF  and  his 
capital  story.  But  they  told  us  one  thing  that  was  not  very 
agreeable.  That  the  Graf  Wilhelm  of  Wiirtemberg  had  rebuilt 
the  castle  since  the  celebrity  it  had  acquired  through  this  story, 
but  that  it  was  not  yet  internally  completed,  and  till  then  he  had 
strictly  forbidden  any  one  to  see  it.  We  were  resolved  to  go  to  it, 
were  it  only  to  see  its  situation  and  exterior.  Then  off  ran  our 
good  host  to  get  us  a  vorspan,  that  is,  an  additional  pair  of  horses, 
as  the  ascent  was  about  six  miles  and  very  steep,  lie  told  us  what 
we  were  to  pay  for  it,  and  then,  after  scratching  bis  head,  and 
patting  his  finger  to  his  nose  in  very  German  style  several  times, 
and  saying  it  was  very  unlucky  that  we  could  not  see  the  inside  of 
the  Schloss,  suddenly  he  recollected  that  he  had  a  very  good  friend 
ill  the  master  painter  there,  and  down  he  sate  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  him  that  he  thought  would  open  the  doors  to  us.  All  this  the 
good  fellow  did,  though  we  could  scarcely  spend  a  kreutzer  with 
him,  having  just  before  breakfasted;  but  that  he  said,  throwing  up 
his  hands,  was  nothing,  it  was  his  pleasure,  it  was  his  duty;  and 
he  was  dehghted  to  assist  foreigners  who  were  admirers  of  llautt". 
In  short,  so  goodnatured  a  fellow  never  waa  seen. 

Away  then  we  went  towards  Lichstenstein.  The  hills  reared 
themselves  in  many  a  tempting  form  before  us.  The  way  became 
steeper  and  steeper.  We  got  out  and  walked  up  before  the  carriage. 
Wild  flowers  of  many  bcautifid  kinds,  and  wild  raspberries  in  abun- 
dance, invited  us  forward  through  the  mountain  roadj?.  As  from 
time  to  time  we  looked  behind  us,  the  views  of  the  green  valleys, 
forests,  villages,  and  far-stretching  country  below,  became  more  and 
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inorf  L'lidmnting,  In  uliout  two  hours  we  secnitd  to  huve  reached 
the  height  of  the  hills.  Our  guide  with  his  vorspan  led  iia  through 
\voodsi  and  iin trodden  grass,  till  Lnlting  in  a  thicket,  he  told  us  wc 
niuht  here  descend  to  the  Nchcl  Hohle,  or  Cave  of  Mist,  wljen? 
the  expatriated  Prince  Ulric  of  Wiirtemherg  had  concealed  himself 
from  the  pursuit  of  his  nobles  of  tlie  SwuUiau  Band  and  their 
allies  the  Bavarians,  coming  every  night  to  Lichstciistein  for  food 
and  warmth,  and  standing  before  the  drawbridge  announced  liimself 
by  saying:  "  Der  IMann  ist  da'^ — The  man  is  here. 

A  boy  had  been  sent  before  to  give  notire  to  a  peasant  of  the 
next  village  who  shews  the  cave,  and  he  was  there  prepared  with 
pine  torches,  by  whose  light  we  descended  into  this  vast  and  truly 
fine  cavern.  The  entrance  is  very  small,  in  the  side  of  the  wooded 
hill,  in  a  place  very  obscure;  and  being  in  Ulrie'a  time  only  known 
to  hia  firm  adherent,  the  possessor  of  Liehstenstein,  and  its  entrance 
concealed  by  thick  boughs,  it  was  a  most  secure  though  not  very 
enviable  retreat  for  the  outlawed  prince.  Its  stalactite  halls  and 
pillars,  its  fanciful  throne,  TJlric's  cave  aloft,  far  within  the  cavern, 
its  echoes,  and  starry  glare  as  lit  uj)  with  the  torchpR,  are  very 
graphically  described  by  tlauif.  Wc  proceeded  hence  through  woods 
and  over  corn-tields,  down  sudden  descents  and  over  actual  rocks, 
without  any  real  road — in  a  style  which  would  Lave  knocked  any 
English  carriage  to  pieces — and  at  length  arrived  at  the  castle 
Itself. 

The  delightful  and  impressive  situation  of  Liehstenstein  Schloas 
is  one  of  the  things  of  which  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  give  any 
adequate  idea.  With  all  the  poetical  enthusiasm  with  which  liauff 
has  described  it,  he  has  still  left  you,  on  reaching  it,  a  feeling  of 
ilcl ightfnl  surf>rise.  It  stands  aloft  in  this  elevated  and  solitary 
region,  anndst  brooding  woods  and  alpine  fields;  and  it  ia  only 
when  you  come  to  its  foot  that  you  perceive  that  in  front  of  it  the 
ground  is  torn  away  and  rent  open  into  a  deep  and  winding  valley, 
the  bottom  of  which  nature  and  man  have  now  clothed  in  the 
richest  green;  while  on  each  hand,  and  at  its  head,  where  the 
castle  stands,  rise  the  great  walls  of  rock,  high  and  naked.  Above 
these  clilFs  you  see,  right  and  left,  woods  and  mountain  tops,  and 
in  the  valley  below  you  lie  smiling  fields  and  villages,  and  beyond 
these  opens  out  upon  the  plain  this  charming  valley   (where  at  its 
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nght-liaiitl  point  rear?*  itsrlF  a  sin<i;ular  conical  nioimtain),  antl  gives 
a  vast  and  airy  prospect  over  the  lower  couulry.  Tl»e  castle  itself 
is  necessarily  small — a  true  eagle's  nest— standing  at  the  head  of 
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this  valley  om  an  isolated  masa  of  rock,  and  only  accessible  by  a 
«]rawbrid*i;e ;  ])assing  over  which,  you  may  look  below  and  see  the 
hlack  prccipiiTs  around  descending  to  a  vast  depth. 

Our  worthy  host's  letter  had  the  desired  eJfect.  We  found  two 
artists  here  :  one,  the  painter  in  question  from  NlirnhLTg ;  tla' 
other,  a  glass-painter  from  Hegensburg.  They  were  young,  well- 
educated,  and  superior  men.  They  had  established  thcmRelvea  in 
a  very  characteristic  style  here,  in  a  sort  of  outb<msc  fitted  up  for 
them  near  the  cattle,  at  once  for  their  lodging  and  studio.  Here 
we  found  them  living  with  their  great  dogs,  having  beds  and  rude 
furniture  knocked  up  for  the  occasion.     There  was  a  strange  and 
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picturesque  confusion  of  drawings,  colours,  books — amongst  them 
some  of  Scott's  novels, — and  household  utensils  scattered  over  the 
large  room.  The  walls  were  all  covered  with  designs  in  charcoal; 
some,  fanciful  and  ludicrous  whims  of  the  hour;  others,  the  first 
outlines  of  subjects  to  be  worked  out  in  the  castle.  Knapsacks, 
rolls  of  drawing-paper,  and  dishes  and  beer  bottles,  lay  in  singular 
conjunction.  It  was  indeed  a  Robinson  Crusoe  sort  of  abode,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  in  good  kcuping.  The  young  glass-painter, 
in  particular,  was  in  appearance  a  thorough  Bursch,  with  his  loose 
surtoutj  long  hair,  open  shirt-collar,  and  moustachios.  He  shewed 
us  with  much  alacrity  his  painted  glass  for  the  windows,  with  coat^ 
of  arms  and  historic  figures,  all  most  rich  and  beautifuL  His  brother 
painter,  who  was  decorating  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  interior, 
took  us  in  and  shewed  us  the  works  in  progress.  They  were  all 
in  the  beautiful  style  and  taste  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak 
anon  at  Munich.  The  lower  suite  of  rooms  consists  chiefly  of  the 
armoury,  the  library,  and  a  sweet  little  chapel,  then  quite  unfinished. 
Some  of  the  ceilings  were  most  gloriously  carved;  others  had  the 
walls  painted  in  the  most  graceful  richly-coloured  arabesques,  and 
scenes  out  of  the  history  of  Ulric,  in  connexion  with  the  place,  from 
the  romance  of  Hauff.  It  is  a  proud  thing  for  the  fame  of  a  young 
author,  that  his  pen  should  have  thus  raised  again  this  castle  to 
more  than  its  ancient  splendour,  and  that  princes  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  native  genius  by  their  cmbellishiog  the  scene  of  its 
triumph  with  its  own  proper  trophies.  Near  the  castle,  too,  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  where  one  of  the  best  "^qews  is  com- 
manded, the  Graf  has  placed  on  a  short  column  a  bust  of  the 
young  author  who  has  given  so  lasting  a  charm  to  this  spot. 

We  dined  at  the  house  of  the  Forstmeister  near,  which  is  also 
an  inn,  and  were  waited  on  by  his  pretty  and  merry  daughter;  and 
on  leaving  experienced  a  striking  instance  of  good  sense  in  a  village 
Biirgermeistcr.  The  man  with  the  vorspan  had  contrived,  while 
we  were  looking  at  the  castle  and  dining,  to  persuade  our  kutcher 
that  we  had  another  hill  to  ascend,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  reach  the  next  village  without  taking  him  farther.  The 
Forstmeister's  daughter  said:  "Nothing  of  the  kind;  it  was  all 
descent,  and  most  of  it  steep.**  Still  the  kutcher  was  so  much 
frightened  that  he  would  not  go  on  without  the  man.     I  therefore 
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told  the  man  that  he  might  go  on  at  a  fixed  price,  and  Lf  there 
proved  to  be  np-hill,  [  would  pay  him,  if  nothing  bvit  down-hill,  I 
would  not.     He  went  on,  and  all  was  rapid  down-hill.     W'hen, 
therefore,  he  took  oflF  his  horses  at  the  point  where  his  homeward 
way  diverged,  1  refused  to  pay  him,  and  he  became  very  viulcut 
and  menacing.     I  told  him,  that  if  he  insisted  on  the  payment,  he 
must  come  to  the  next  village  to  the  Biirgcrmeistcr,  and  ordered 
the  coachman  to  drive  on.     He  attempted  to  stop  the  horses,  the 
coachman  appeared  frightened,  and  it  seemed  likely  in  that  wild 
spot  to  be  a  troublesome  affair.     I^Iy  firmtiesa,  however,  prevailed ; 
the  coachman  drove  on,  and  the  man  followed.     At  the* village  inn 
I  inquired  for  the  BLirgermeister,  and  the  W'irth  cried  out  to  a 
servant:  "Hole  den  Schmicd" — fetch  the  blacksmith.     I  replied, 
I  did  not  want  the  blacksmith,  but  the  Biirgermeister.     "  It  is  the 
same  man,"  eaid  he.     Presently  appeared  the  blacksmith  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and  tolerably  smutty,  from  the  forge.     When  he  had 
heard  the  case,  and  the  man  was  running  on  very  volubly  in  his 
Swabian  dialect— "Stop!"  said  the  worthy  welder  of  ii-on.    "  There 
needs  only  one  word.     Did  you  put  your  horses  before  the  carriage 
or  behind  it  ?" — "  Before,  to  be  sure,"  rephed  the  man  very  con- 
fidently.— "Thee,"  answered  honest  VuJcan,  "you  can  go  about 
your  business.      Everybody  knows  that  it's  all  down  hill  from 
Lichstenstein  hither — and  who  wants  a  vorspan  to  pull  him  down 
hill?     Had  you  put  your  horses  behind  to  drag,  I  would  have 
awarded  you  your  money."     A  number  of  people  in  the  inn  before 
which  this  primitive  administration   of  justice   took  place,    and 
amongst  them  some  genteel-looking  travellers,  all  applauded  this 
judgment.      Not  the  highest  minister  of  the  realm  could  have 
given  a  more  prompt  and  better  one,  and  certainly  not  a  cheaper? 
for  the  good  man  refused  to  receive  anything  for  his  trouble,  even 
to  partake  of  a  bottle  of  wine;  but  wiping  his  mouth  on  his  shirt- 
gleeve,   drank  a  glass  of  beer  at  his  own  coat,  expressed  his  satis- 
faction in  being  able  to  prevent  imposition  on  a  stranger,  and  only 
begged,  that  if  we  saw  a  countryman  of  his  in  similar  need,  wo 
would  help  him  if  we  could. 

This  night  we  slept  at  a  dirty  dorf  amongst  the  hills.  Our 
inn  was  the  post,  but  the  posts  in  villages  are,  as  may  be  expected, 
generally  wretched  places.     A  dirty  house,   a  dirty  landlady,  a 
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luelancboly-Iookiiig  laudlord,  a  troop  of  dirty,  squalling  childreu, 
— these  were  the  first  miserable  objects  of  oiur  notice  on  entering.  I 
Our  rooms  upstairs  were  tolerable,  but  the  floors  under  our  feet  j 
were  gritty j  every  thing  had  a  dusty  feeling;  dead  flics  lay  about;  i 
and  who  does  not  know  the  feeling  of  disgust  towards  every  thing  i 
which  fiucb  a  spot  craatt\s  ?     Yet  the  man  treated  iis  with  some 
excellent  roe-venison  to  supper;  and  wc  gave  orders  to  the  coacb- 
nmn  to  be  moving  very  e^rly  in  the  morning. 

But  who  can  sleejt  in  a  German  dorf,  especially  on  a  summer's 
night?  At  ten  o^cIock  the  watchman  commences  his  rounds.  In 
some  cases  he  has  a  rattle,  with  which  he  introduces  and  concludes 
his  call  cif  the  hour.  In  other  cases  a  horn^  which  he  blows  lustily, 
on  the  good  old  principle  of  waking  all  the  people  every  hour,  to 
let  them  know  thut  he  is  on  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  if  any 
thieves  are  about  to  give  them  notice  to  keep  out  of  his  way. 
Besides  springing  his  rattle  or  blowing  his  horn,  he  sings  out  n 
rustic  rhyme,  varying  it  every  hour  with  some  piece  of  advice  or 
nioral  saw.     As  in  an  old  and  very  pious  one : — 


HcATf  my  masters,  what  I  ttill ! 
'['en  lias  struck  now  by  the  bell. 
'IVn  are  the  Cointnandnu'Tits  given 
By  the  Lord  otj«r  Gud  from  heavi-ii. 

Human  ^raich  no  gomJ  can  yield  us. 

GuJ  will  watch  us,  God  will  JshifhJus. 

M;iy  Ue,lh.rou{5h  Hisheoveiilymiglii, 

Give  us  all  a  liappy  iiii<rht. 

Hear,  my  mnsiers,  what  I  tt»]|  ! 
'T  hns  sUuck  eleven  by  the  bcJI. 
Eleven  wits  the  Ajjostluj;  sound, 
Who  did  teach  the  whole  world  round. 
Human  tvatch,  etc. 

Hear,  my  mavters,  what  I  tclP 
Twelve  hus  ftlruL'k  now  by  the  Ih-11. 
Twelve  did  follow  Jesus'  numc, — 
Stjllered  with  him  all  his  shame. 
Humnn  w»tcli,  etc. 

Hear,  my  masters,  what  1  tell ! 
One  has  ftriick  now  by  the  hell. 
One  is  GikI.  and  one  alune. 
Who  doth  hear  u«  when  we  groan. 
Human  watch,  etc. 


Hear,  roy  master*,  what  I  tell  ! 
Two  baa  strtick  now  hj  the  bell. 
Two  paths  hefure  our  steps  divide  ; 
Mail  beware,  and  well  decide. 
Human  walch,  etc. 

Hear,  my  masters,  what  I  tell ! 
Three  haa  struck  now  by  the  hell. 
Threefold  is  what's  hallowed  most — 
The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
Human  watch,  etc. 

Hear,  my  masteis,  what  I  tell? 
I-'oor  has  struck  now  by  the  bell. 
r<iur  times  our  lands  we  plough  and 

dress; 
Thy  heart,  O   man,   till'ftt  thou  that 

less? 

Human  watch  no  good  can  yield  us  ; 
God  will  watch  us,  God  will  shield 

us. 
May    He,   through    His    heavenly 

might. 
Give  us  all  a  peaceful  night! 
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Some  watchmen  arc  fond  of  a  different,  of  a  jocose  and  satirical 
strain — warn  their  neighbours  to  beware  of  fire  and  thieves,  and 
to  take  good  care  of  their  wives  and  daughters.  Tims  they  go  on 
from  ten  till  foiu*  o'clock,  some  with  a  longer  stor}%  some  with  a 
shorter.  In  the  mean  time,  as  if  the  hourly  watchman  was  not 
enough  of  a  public  disturber,  on  the  church  tower  is  stationed  a 
still  more  pestilent  rogue.  This  is  the  fire  watch,  who  often  lives 
up  in  the  church  tower  with  his  family.  His  business  is  to  walk 
round  the  tower  every  quarter  of  an  hour  through  the  night,  and 
watch  if  any  fire  is  anywhere  breaking  out,  either  in  this  or  the 
adjoining  dorfs.  Every  quarter  of  an  hour  out  he  comes,  marches 
round  the  balcony  of  the  steeple,  gives  a  tremendous  and  dolorous 
blast  of  his  honi ;  and  if  he  luckily  spies  out  a  fire,  rings  lustily 
the  alarm  bell,  or  tires  off  a  gun.  In  some  towns  a  cannon  is  fired 
off  when  a  fire  is  discovered  breaking  out  anywhere  in  the  night. 
If  it  be  in  the  town  itself,  it  is  fired  once;  if  in  the  country,  twice. 

The  street  watchman  and  the  fire  watchman  aloft  having  kept 
up  this  dl'iturbancc  very  manfully  till  about  two  o'clock,  the  cocks 
also  crowing  against  one  another  from  every  part  of  the  place,  by 
that  time  all  the  hamlet  is  astir.  They  begin  to  let  out  their  geese, 
which  tiy  rejoicing,  making  a  moat  infernal  clangour  up  and  down 
the  streets,  till  the  gooseniaid  or  boy  with  infinite  pains  and  pro- 
longation of  the  hubbub  collects  them  together,  and  drives  them 
out  to  the  common  feeding-ground.  Then  come  out  the  cattle. 
There  is  a  lowing  here  and  a  lowing  there,  as  first  one  and  then 
another  bauer  lets  his  loose,  and  they  make  their  way  to  the  village 
brunncn  to  drink,  and  then  the  cowherd  collects  them,  or  they  are 
again  immured  in  their  stalls.  Then  rush  out  herds  of  swine, 
more  wUd  and  bedeviled  than  those  which  ran  headlong  into  the 
sea  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarencs ;  huge,  gaunt,  long-legged, 
arch-backed,  greyhound-atomached,  with  snouts  double  the  length 
of  any  reasonable  hogs'  snouts,  and  manes  like  their  cousins- 
german  the  wild  boara.  Out  they  bolt  savagely,  here  and  there, 
as  their  various  styes  are  opened,  with  screams  and  horrid  guffaws, 
shaking  each  other  by  the  ears,  and  scouring  like  hounds  up  the 
street^  while  the  swineherd  with  his  heavy-lashed  whip,  which  he 
slings  behind  him,  with  enormous  sweeps  and  snatches  in  a  style 
peculiar  to  himself,  makes  the  streets  echo  with  as  with  so  many 
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musket  shots.  This  laruai,  mixed  with  plentiful  quackling  of 
ducks,  rumbling  of  wagons,  smacking  of  wagon-whips,  cries  of 
children  beginning  to  play,  and  loud  talking  and  greetings  of  the 
people  going  along,  being  somewhat  abated,  at  three  o^clock  a  bell 
rings,  a  band  of  musicians  mount  the  church-tower,  and  there, 
with  pipes  and  voices,  comraencc  lustily  Luther's  Morning  Hymn. 

A  line  old  hymn  is  that  of  Luthcrj,  and  a  very  pious  and  poetical 
custom  is  this  of  sounding  it  forth  from  the  church-tower  in  a 
moruitig,  but  to  the  ears  of  weary  travellers  a  little  too  soon,  rather 
a  little  too  soon,  is  this  three  o'clock  serenade.  Yet  if  one  could 
but  ejaculate  a  hasty  prayer  at  "  this  sweet  hour  of  prime,"  turn 
over  and  sleep  again,  it  would  not  be  much  amiss.  But  at  four 
the  watchman  goes  off  his  post,  and  having  it  in  commission  from 
certain  hea%y  sleepers  to  arouse  them  before  he  departs,  he  now 
goes  from  one  door  to  another,  thumjys  loudly  with  his  staff,  rings 
u  bell  if  there  be  one,  bawls  up  to  the  chamber-window,  and  having 
pretty  well  wakened  the  whole  place,  and  being  barked  at  by  all 
the  pent-up  dogs  iti  it,  goes  home  no  doubt  with  a  very  pleasing 
feeling  of  well-discharged  duty,  and  with  your  hearty  curse  to  boot. 
Now  swarms  the  whole  living  hamlet  abroad;  children  play,  bauers 
shout  and  talk,  w^agons  rumble  on  more  livclily  than  ever,  troops  of 
men  and  women  arc  seen  going  off  to  the  fields  with  hoes  or  rakes 
over  their  shoulders,  and  just  as  you  are  dropping  to  sleep,  your 
coachman  knocks  at  your  door  and  tells  you  that  it  ia  five,  and 
the  carriage  ready  below j  for  in  summer,  if  you  do  not  mean  to 
be  baked  alive  on  the  road,  you  must  make  good  use  of  your 
mornings  and  evenings. 

Having  passed  much  such  an  agreeable  night  here,  at  five  we 
were  on  our  way  to  Ulm.  A  lovely  morning  it  was,  and  a  lovely 
country  wc  were  in.  Pleasant  hills,  covered  with  the  most  attractive 
woods,  through  which  we  walked  at  leisure;  fields  with  far-off 
views;  people  busy  in  their  corn;  free  airs  bhiwing  over  us,  and  as 
we  reached  an  open  eminence  what  a  startling  surprise  awaited  us. 
It  was  the  i^Ups !  Filling  the  whole  horizon  to  tbc  south,  they 
stretched  themselves  into  the  blue  ether,  and  glittered  and  tkshed 
their  eternal  snows  in  the  morning  sun  like  the  very  hUls  of  heaven. 
The  sight  was  so  sudden,  so  totally  unexpected,  so  oveqiowering 
in  its  beauty  and  silent  sublimity,  that  after  an  exclamation  of 
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astonishraent  we  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  in  indescribable  emotion. 
Tiierc  needed  no  inquiry  to  !eam  wliat  they  were,  though  we  had 
no  idea  that  such  a  pleasure  awaited  us  before  we  reached  Munich — 
the  magnificent  features  of  that  glorious  mountain  region  were  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  mistaken.  The  feeling  they  inspired  was  too 
peculiar  and  exciting  to  be  ever  again  effaced.  Those  proud  moun- 
tains, with  their  etcmnl  peaks  and  eternal  snows,  and  about  which 
so  much  of  the  sublimity  of  nature  and  of  history  hangs;  over 
which  so  many  of  the  great  spirits  and  rulers  of  the  world  have 
wandered;  on  which  the  noblest  poetry  of  the  noblest  himian  souls 
has  been  poured  in  wonder,  and  deep  homage,  and  glowing  with 
words  fused  into  the  richest  eloquence  by  the  fervour  of  intensest 
emotions;  how  clear,  how  delicate,  as  if  carved  in  mother-of-pearl, 
and  yet  how  solemn  and  mysterious  they  lay.  It  seemed  almost 
too  much  to  beheve  that  thus  in  a  moment,  and  without  a  moment's 
anticipation,  that  grand  region  of  European  history  and  sublimity 
had  thus  spread  itself  out  before  us.  Those  vast  Alpine  masses, 
those  glittering  peaks  and  glaciers,  which,  not  only  the  lights  and 
shades,  the  tempests  and  the  silent  sunshine  of  ages,  but  the  sjvirits 
of  Hannibal,  of  Ca:?sar,  of  Napoleon,  of  Tell,  of  Hofer,  of  Milton, 
Byron,  and  Shelley,  of  Rousseau  and  Coleridge,  and  millions  of 
brave  hearts  and  worshiping  souls,  have  arrayed  in  an  evergrowing 
interest,  and  have  stood  as  the  very  ramparts  of  poetry  and  liberty 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 

At  this  moment  we  could  not  be  less  than  sbcty  English  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  of  this  great  mountain  range,  and  more  than 
twice  that  distance  from  some  of  the  chief  peaks  which  were  visible, 
for  we  were  assured  that  almost  every  peak  of  greatest  note 
might  be  hence  discerned;  the  Jungfrau,  Mont  Blanc,  and  even 
St.  Gothard.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  distinctness  with  which  they 
lay  in  the  transparent  blue  sky  was  wonderful.  It  was  not  that 
they  seemed  near,  for  there  was  a  feeling  of  their  remoteness  about 
them,  a  brooding  spirit  of  dream-like  silence  shrouding  them. 
They  filled  the  whole  vast  range  of  the  south-western  sky,  in  the 
very  extremities  of  which  you  could  discover  their  white  and  ivory- 
like fronts,  dimly  and  sublimely  reared;  but  their  feet  were  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  far  distance.  They  seemed  to  rise,  as  it 
were,  out  of  a  shadowy  gulf,  in  mysterious  contrast  with  their  clear 
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sharp  wall  of  frontage,  their  dreamy  peaks  here  and  there  raised 
sublimely  in  the  blue  ether,  their  white  snowy  tracks  lying  between 
thcnij  and  the  star-Hke  flashing  of  glaciers,  as  the  morning  sun 
flamed  full  upon  them. 

This  niagniiicent  spectacle  marked  an  epoch  in  our  lives:  it 
waa  the  first  glimpse  we  had  seen  of  the  Alps,  and  the  peculiai*  and 
iiulescribabk  feeling  which  it  excited  continued  with  us  for  days, 
and  still  comes  back  on  reflection  with  an  imperishable  poetic  effect. 
It  was  as  if  wc  had  suddenly  had  a  peep  into  the  mountain-land  of 
heaven,  or  as  if  one  of  the  planets  had  at  once  swept  near  the 
earth,  giving  us  a  view  of  its  strange  and  unapproachable  hills.  For 
a  great  part  of  the  forenoon  our  way  lay  over  a  high  tract  of  open 
country,  from  which  this  glorious  scene  became  momentarily  more 
and  more  distinct.  If  we  turned  our  eyes  away  for  a  short  time  to 
the  bleak  country  around  us,  when  we  lifted  them  again  this  silent 
and  magnificent  apparition  was  still  there,  stretching  like  a  divine 
and  unearthly  di'cam  along  the  southern  sky. 

But  anon  we  descended  into  lower  regions,  where  these  noble 
objects  of  contemplation  were  for  hours  together  shut  out,  and 
scenes  of  another  and  not  less  strange,  but  of  a  humiliating  kind 
forced  themselves  upon  us.  We  were  fast  approaching  Bavaria. 
We  were  already  in  a  Catholic  country,  and  beggars  and  wayside 
shrines  became  every  moment  more  abundant.  Wayside  shrines ! 
How  beautiful,  how  poetical !  how  full  of  a  thousand  holy  and 
traditional  charms  would  these  words  have  struck  upon  our  ears  in 
England  1  They  would  have  brought  all  the  pious  and  picturesque 
Middle  Ages  before  ua.  The  pilgrim,  dusty  and  travel-worn,  halt- 
ing before  them,  and  putting  up  his  heartfelt  orisons  and  thanks- 
givings. The  proud  baron  and  his  train,  doffing  their  caps  and 
bowing  lowly,  as  they  rode  to  battle  or  the  chase.  The  stately 
cavalcade  going  in  merry  pilgrimage  to  some  distant  famous  shrine, 
crossing  themselves  and  uttering  a  prayer  as  they  went  by;  and 
the  poor  and  weeping  countrywoman,  with  a  heart  bowed  down 
with  a  mountain  of  sorrow,  here  kneeling  and  softening  the  very 
stones  wHth  her  tears,  and  calling  in  the  eloquence  of  a  wrung 
heart  on  the  Mother  of  God  for  her  tenderest  intercession.  How 
naturally  will  all  such  as  have  not  witnessed  the  rcahty  of  these 
wayside  shrines  thus  feel  and  think ;  and  how  lamentably  different  is 
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the  truth.  Not  that  the  poor  creatures  for  whom  these  things  are 
so  plentifully  provided,  do  not  thus  use  them ;  do  not  thus  bow 
and  pray  before  them ;  do  not  often  feel  such  needs  and  make  such 
appeals;  hut  the  things  thcmselvesj  and  the  ignorance  by  which 
at  the  present  day  they  are  made  requisite,  how  revolting  arc  both ! 

It  seems  as  if  superstition  itself  had  been  purposely  caricatured, 
and  the  very  worst  aspect  given  to  the  worst  features  of  it,  to  make 
it  loathsome.  As  if  the  rites  and  physical  resources  of  the  Catholic 
church  had  been  purposely  disfigured,  degraded^  and  made  hideous, 
in  order  to  wean  the  wretched  votaries  from  them.  But  this  has 
been  done  with  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  ignorance  than 
those  possess  who  have  not  had  so  much  occasion  to  study  it,  and 
the  consequence  has  been  such  as  fully  to  justify  the  cunning  of 
the  church  J  and  this  in  a  land  where  Luther  and  Melancthon  arose, 
and  where  the  light  of  Protestantism  has  been  cast  strong  and 
wide  by  thousands  of  brave  hearts  and  masculine  minds,  was  more 
than  we  expected. 

All  these  shrines,  crosses,  and  images  of  saints,  which  crowd 
the  bridges  and  waysides  iu  Catholic  Germany,  have  something 
especially  ugly  and  disgusting  about  them.  One  would  have 
thought  at  least  that  they  would  have  been  made  attractive  to  the 
imagination  by  some  degree  of  art  and  beauty;  and  attractive  they 
are  made,  though  not  by  beauty ;  but  by  a  ditFcrent  quality,  and 
a  principle  well  understood  by  the  church  which  employs  it.  Their 
principle  of  attraction  is  that  of  ghastliness  and  bloodiness — the 
principle  which  irresiRtibly  draws  the  ignorant  and  superstitions 
mind,  and  that  which  has  been  employed  by  Paganism,  the  step- 
mother of  Catholicism,  in  a!J  ages,  and  which  yet  compels  so  many 
victims  to  the  temple  of  Juggernaut.  In  the  very  face  of  the  Alps, 
in  the  presence  of  the  sublimest  features  of  holy  nature,  before  the 
handiworks  of  God^s  greatness  and  the  beauty  of  his  poetic  reve- 
lations of  himself  in  mountain  and  overarching  heaven,  they  have 
dared  to  set  up  their  most  impudeut  Ibrgeries  of  divinity  in  bare- 
ness and  distortion,  and  have  succeeded,  strong  in  their  knowledge 
of  poor  human  nature.  The  holiest  personages  are  here  depicted 
in  these  profane  and  disgusting  foi-ms,  which  nothing  but  a  false 
rehgion  dare  to  attempt,  and  all  that  is  intellectual  and  refined  in 
Christianity  ia  commoniscd  and  imbruted.      Wayside  crosses  you 
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sec  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  but  in  the  more  Protestant  parts  with 
some  regard  to  art  and  elegance;  but  as  you  approach  Bavaria, 
these  crosses  tower  up  into  lofty  slender  beams  of  wood,  generally 
with  two  crosses  on  each.  On  the  slender 
stem  are  painted  or  carved  all  the  instru- 
ments of  Christ's  torture;  the  nails,  the 
hammer,  the  pincers,  the  spear,  the  scourge, 
and  even  the  sponge  and  reed.  In  the 
centre  of  the  highest  cross  is  often  depicted 
the  Alnn'ghty  with  a  taper  crown,  and  his 
robes  spread  out  downwards,  so  as  to  present 
a  fanciful  figure  of  a  triangle,  and  thus  a 
symbol  of  the  Trinity.  On  the  lower  cross 
is  the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  generally  of  a 
most  ghastly  kind,  with  streams  of  red 
paint,  for  gore,  running  down  his  face  in 
great  drops,  down  his  side,  and  from  his 
feet.  Some  way  lower  down  on  the  post 
is  nailed  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  generally 
on  a  thin  board  or  piece  of  sheet-iron 
painted.  Wherever  you  look,  on  almost 
every  bare  hill  top,  stands  one  of  these 
dismal  crosses,  looking  high  and  dark,  like 
so  many  gallows;  and  besides  these,  every 
few  hundred  yards  you  come  to  a  saint  or  a  shrine. 

These  shrines  are  generally  built  of  brick  or  stone,  rudely; 
have  often  been  plastered  over,  and  the  plaster  is  falling  off,  from 
the  weather.  They  have  generally  a  hea\y  and  neglected  look.  In 
front  they  have  a  large  niche,  often  a  space  amounting  to  a  little 
chapel,  in  which  sometimes  is  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  done 
in  the  most  flaring  sign-painting  style  and  colours,  and  with  plenty 
of  representations  of  blood  and  ghasthness.  Often  there  are 
pictures  of  the  Almighty  and  the  Virgin.  In  others  there  are 
images  of  Christ,  sometimes  lying  on  the  mother's  lap,  as  taken 
from  the  cross,  bloody  and  haggard,  In  others  a  skeleton-like 
figure  is  lying,  with  every  rib  shewing  strongly  through  the  tight 
skin,  and  with  shriveled  limbs,  to  represent  Christ  lying  in  the 
aepulcbrc.     In  others  he  hangs  on  the  cross,  with  the  customary 
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streams  of  gore  from  face  and  feel,  and  a  great  iron  wire  of  nearly 
half  an  inch  thick  fanning  from  his  side  to  the  ground,  and 
painted  with  reJ-lcad  to  reprtscut  a  stream  of  blood.  In  others 
stands  a  yellow  half-starved  saint  in  chains,  with  the  most  unshorn 
and  villanous  look  imaginable.  These  figures  and  paintings  are 
of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  life  to  that  of  dolls,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  shrine,  some  of  which  are  not  larger  than  a  beehive  set  on 
a  post  of  two  or  three  feet  high.  Some  of  them  containing  pictures 
in  Haming  colours,  some  which  are  scarcely  discernible  from  age 
and  weather.  The  only  poetical  things  about  them,  arc  the  oflPer- 
ings  of  flowers  which  the  peasants  make. 

But  nothing  is  too  wretched  or  mean  to  serve  for  one  of  these 
shrines  and  idols.  As  the  Indian  will  worship  devoutly  a  chip  on 
which  a  few  words  arc  writ- 
ten, or  the  African  an  old 
anchor  thrown  up  by  the 
sea  from  some  wreck,  so 
these  poor  creatures  stick 
up,  in  some  of  these  Httle 
shrines,  a  paltry  picture  on 
a  bit  of  paper,  or  a  little 
paltry  image  in  staring  red 
and  yellow,  bought  of  a 
wandering  Italian.  These 
shrines  are  mostly  guarded 
in  front  with  gratings  of 
iron-wire  or  iron-bars,  and 
look  vastly  like  meat-safes, 
and  are  really  more  bloody 
than  many  butchcra'  shops. 
The  degrading  and  vul- 
garizing of  all  that  is  ideal 
and  beautiful  m  Christianity 
is  beyond  conception;  and  nothing  can  so  forcibly  demonstrate 
the  low  grade  of  taste  and  intelligence  of  the  peasantry  of  Bavaria 
as  the  veneration  which  they  testify  for  these  foul  abortions  of 
a  wretched  superstition.  There  arc  saints  at  every  turn;  Saint 
Nepomoks  on  every  bridge;   and  holy,  beggarly  helpers  in  every 
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spot  of  the  slightest  danger.  Where  there  is  a  steep  road,  stands 
some  paltry  ahrinCj  with  a  paltry  picture,  iu  which  a  group  of 
queer  figures  are  on  their  knees  to  a  saint  for  the  safety  of  wagons 
and  carts;  and  a  rude  sketch  of  one  of  these  useful  vehicles 
is  displayed  in  the  picture.  ^Tiere  there  is  a  rapid  current  in  a 
river,  on  the  bank  stands  a  shrine,  with  a  picture  of  a  boat,  and 
a  similar  group  praying  for  the  safety  of  boats  to  a  saint.  In  a 
wood,  is  one  with  robbers  falling  on  travellers,  and  people  praying 
to  the  saint  for  the  safety  of  travellers.  The  poor  people,  instead 
of  being  taught  in  all  difficulties  to  trust  in  the  one  universal 
God,  to  thank  him  for  his  fatherly  protection,  and  to  take  courage, 
arc  everywhere  taught  to  look  to  wretched  objects  in  wood,  or 
paint,  or  plaster,  which  are  greatly  in  need  of  help  and  repair 
themselves. 

But  this  is  not  aU.  On  almost  every  house-front  are  little 
niches  with  similar  figures,  or  paintings  of  the  same,  on  the 
plaster.  The  Almighty  and  the  Virgin  spread  out  their  triangular 
figures  on  shutters  and  on  signs.  The  Virgin,  with  that  species  of 
superstitious  profanity  which  distinguished  the  mysteries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  not  unfrequeutly  figures  as  the  recommendation  of  a 
pubhc-house;  the  Gasthaus  zur  heiligen  Maria.  In  the  churches 
abound  all  the  same  ghastlincss  of  figures,  bloodiness  of  decoration, 
and  paltriness  of  taste. 

At  Ehingen,  where  we  dined,  we  walked  into  the  church, 
and  were  ijuite  astonished  at  its  great  size  and  character  for  so 
small  a  place.  But  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  very  Catholic 
district,  and  the  pilgrimage  banners  which  stood  in  it  before 
different  shrines,  shewed  that  it  was  a  great  centre  of  religious 
resort.  This  church  was  large  enough  for  a  minster,  and  surprisingly 
handsome.  The  ceiling  was  slightly  concave,  and  painted  with 
large,  designs  in  fresco,  of  Scripture  subjects.  These  designs  were 
enclosed  in  framework  of  arabesque-bordering  in  plaster  of  singu- 
larly elegant  forms,  the  designs  being  extremely  bold  and  beautiful. 
Besides  the  main  alt^-piece  at  the  east  end,  with  its  large  painting 
and  showy  ornaments,  round  the  spacious  body  of  the  church 
stood  other  ten  altars,  in  recesses,  with  their  paintings,  images, 
and  banners,  and  other  embellishments.  The  whole  was  so  stately 
and  80  superior  that  it  would  have  done  honour  to  a  great  city; 
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but  wheu  you  came  to  look  closely  at  the  images  on  tlie  different 
shrines,  you  were  again  disgusted  with  the  striking  exhibition  of 
blood  and  bad  taste.  There  was  the  iron  blood-coloured  wire  from 
the  side,  this  fictitious  stream  of  gore,  falling:  on  a  bare  skull,  and 
other  such  horrors;  while  again,  equally  revolting,  because  it  was 
ludicrouB,  was  a  Christ  sitting  above  one  altar,  in  a  recess,  with 
his  gore-dripping  crown  of  thorns,  yet  looking  very  comfortable, 
with  one  leg  crossed  on  his  knee. 

As  we  issued  from  this  very  Cathohc  town  there  was  a  com- 
plete row  of  these  shrines  again;  a  burial-ground  full  of  the  same 
trumpery,  and  troops  of  beggars  of  the  most  horrid  description. 
The  exhibition  of  beggars  on  the  borders  and  on  the  roads  of 
Bavaria,  is  beyond  what  I  ever  saw  anywhere,  and  must  be  almost 
a  match  for  Italy  itself.  They  seemed  to  have  collected  from  far 
and  wide  to  the  highways,  and  were  objects  bo  disgusting  that  you 
were  glad  to  relieve  them  to  be  rid  of  their  presence.  Some  without 
eyes,  others  without  noses,  others  with  the  hideous  stump  of  a 
hand,  which  they  thrust  in  at  the  carriage  window.  How  one 
country  could  be  supplied  by  the  curse  of  heaven  with  objects  so 
revolting,  was  astonishing,  and  seemed  to  amount  almost  to  a 
miracle.  Strong  in  their  loathsome  deformity,  their  clogged  impor- 
tunity was  invincible.  Grasping  the  edge  of  the  open  carriage 
window  with  one  huge  hand,  and  thrusting  their  disgusting  mala- 
dies as  much  as  possible  before  you,  they  clung  fast,  and  kept  up 
an  incessant  whining  supplication  as  the  carriage  went  on.  They 
had  always  the  cunning  to  station  themselves  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  where  they  knew  that  German  drivers  never  proceed  at  more 
than  a  foot^s  pace,  either  up  or  down,  and  where  you  consequently 
are  at  their  mercy.  If  the  windows  were  closed  it  was  the  same. 
You  heard  a  hollow  murmuring  begin.  If  the  fellow  could  contrive 
to  thrust  in  hia  face  or  finger  anywhere,  he  was  sure  to  do  it; 
whether  he  could  or  not,  the  hollow  whining  went  on  till  you  or 
your  driver  dropped  something  to  the  inexorable  leech.  Protestant 
Germany  has  no  nuisance  like  this.  The  occasional  begging,  or 
fighting  their  way,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  handworker,  or  a  peasant 
woman,  has  something  healthy  and  modest  about  it,  and  is  most 
tolerable  in  comparison. 

But  a  much  more  agreeable  object  greeted  our  eyes  near  this 
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hrif^  jdhnr;  in  a  thifd,  Uadt  or  wialtt,  wad  had  m  good  effect  in 

groapa  in  thefialda. 

Srcntag  ■«»  ni  al  tea  in  thfe  Urge  old  inn  Zom  Scbvaitaeii 
Odm,  m  tlie  pietnxcaqae  old  tovn  of  Ubm,  tbe  boundary  tofwn  of 
Wortcnbcrg,  and  overlooking  the  great  plain  of  Bavaria.  A  rtry 
iotcrcating  city  ia  Ulro,  of  about  16,000  inhabitants;  once  a  free 
city  of  the  empire,  and  a  place  of  great  spirit  and  trade.  Lihe 
Aoj^hurg,  a  city  of  wealtby  weavers  formerly;  it  is  now  one  of  the 
moat  venerable  and  pictareaqne  towns  in  Germany.     The  6giii« 
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which  it  has  cut  hi  different  periods  of  German  history  connects 
with  it  many  striking  associations.  It  was  here  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  Swabian  Band  assembled  to  march  against  Uhic  of  Wiirtem- 
berg;  and  in  the  broad  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
tradition  points  out  the  scene  of  the  meeting  of  the  Confederate 
Generals.  B«t  as  in  visiting  Scotland  we  are  more  powerfully 
drawn  to  the  scenes  made  so  interesting  by  Walter  Scott,  so  in 
Ulra  wc  look  more  eagerly  for  those  rendered  conspicuous  by  IlautF 
in  his  story  of  Lichstenstein  than  those  belonging  to  history  alone. 
It  was  thus  that  wc  sought  out  the  venerable  old  Rathhaus,  covered 
with  remains  of  ancient  frescoes;  for  the  Erker-fenster,  the  oriel 
window  where  stood  the  two  youDg  damsels^  Marie  von  Lichsten- 
stein and  Bertha  von  Bessercr,  to  watch  the  entrance  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Band,  In  the  square  before  the  old  Rathhaus  is  one  of  the 
bandsonicst  brunncns  in  Gerniany,  newly  restored,  with  a  tigurc 
of  a  youthful  knight  bronzed  and  gilt,  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship. 

But  the  glory  of  Ulm  is  not  in  its  old  Rathhaus,  or  other 
houses  and  streets  of  old-fashioned  picturesque  effect,  nor  its  great 
trade  in  edible  snails, — but  its  minster.  This,  and  es})ecially  its 
western  front,  is  a  glorious  object.  It  is  a  monument  of  the  art  of 
the  fifteenth  century  which  might  be  visited  and  studied  daily  for 
months  with  undiminished  pleasure.  Murray,  in  his  otherwise  so 
generally  correct  and  valuable  Iland-Book,  has  by  some  one,  who 
has  read  the  printed  account  of  this  church,  hut  was  not  much 
acquainted  with  the  language,  been  led  into  a  very  erroneous 
account  of  it.  He  says  it  exceeds  in  dimensions  any  other  church 
in  Germany.  It  only  exceeds  that  of  St.  Stepban  at  Vienna  and 
that  of  Strassburg,  not  those  of  Cologne  and  Speicr.  Its  extreme 
dimensions  are  485  feet  long,  and  200  feet  wide.  It  contains  only 
57,639  superficial  feet,  Paris  measure,  while  Cologne  minster  con- 
tains 69,400,  and  Speier  69,350.  He  says  the  architect  was 
Matthew  Ensingcr.  The  real  architect  is  not  known.  It  has  been 
supjiHOsed  to  be  Ulrich  Ensiugen,  a  member  of  a  celebrated  family 
of  architects  of  Uichtlande,  in  the  canton  Frcyburg  in  Switzer- 
land, of  which  this  Matthaus  Ensingen  mentioned  by  Murray  was 
another.  No  stone  about  this  fabric  records  the  builder's  name; 
but  a  contract  was  made  with  Uhrich  Ensingen  as  builder  in  1790; 
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mod  ma  the  Uulding  rornmenoeA  in  1777,  it  it  ttM  doubtful  who 
«•>  tbe  ociginal  dengner  aad  wnkibBtL  Thrre  or  four  architects  in 
iMCcrBMnti  mpcrintepdcditi  yiBigitM,  of  wiwm  MittlttM  Zmmgp^ 
wm  m  iftcr  oae.  Tke  baildiiig  «w  130  yon  in  proi^mi, 
which  117  were  reqjiured  to  bring  the  tower  to  its  piacsit  height. 
At  this  period,  whtk  the  peoplt  were  at  worship  at  nopo,  two 
stones  leD  from  the  brIi  uiMler  the  main  tower.  The  people  fled 
oat  o(  the  diorch  in  constcmatioii.  It  wis  expected  the  whole 
tower  woold&U,  and  the  tlkmbniUer  took  to  llight.  On 
tion,  however,  the  esnse  was  obnons, —  the  inanffiaeney  of  tba 
aiehes  under  the  tower  to  bear  its  cnonnons  weight.  They 
ondcriniilt,  and  the  tower  stood  firm;  bat  it  was  never  ventured  to 
oomplete  the  origins]  dcsig|^  that  of  carrriog  the  tower  to  the 
hei^  of  SOO  fieet,  terminatiii^  in  a  beautiful  crocketed  spire,  of 
which  the  plan  is  extant.  It  is  now  only  237  feet  hi^  On  the 
parapet,  Mumy  teUs  you  there  is  a  tablet  inHonning  yon  that  tbo 
Emperor  M&ximiltan  ooee  stood  upoa  it  on  one  foot,  balancing  on 
the  other  in  the  air  a  vhed.  There  is  a  Lstin  inscriptioo,  asyinjjf 
that  he  stood  on  one  foot,  Mrierlny  his  other  in  the  air:  but  the 
chronicler,  Crasios  Schwab,  teUs  a  ray  different  story.  He  a^^ 
when  those  who  ascended  the  tower  with  the  Emperor  told  him,  on 
proposing  to  do  this  feat,  the  danger  of  it,  he  said:  ''Mk  nidiV 
ich  meincs  Orts  woUte  die  game  Welt  nicht  nehmen,  dass  ic]i  nidi 
in  cine  seiche  Gefahr  begeben.'*  That  is — There  is  no  danger 
to  me,  for  I  would  not  for  the  whole  world  place  myadf  in  soc^ 
danger. 

The  hiMory  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  building  is  tery 
intooting.  The  citizens  determined  to  build  it  entirely  ont  of  their 
own  lesooroes,  and  not  only  did  not  apply  for,  bat  rejected  sU  the 
aaaal  means  of  raising  such  structures  by  papal  acts  and  tkenWi, 
The  Burgermeister  Ludwig  Krafit,  when  be  had  laid  the 
stone,  accompanied  by  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  the  city,  by  a 
cession  of  youths  and  maidens,  and  a  band  of  music,  drew  out  his 
purse,  and  hiid  on  the  stone  100  gold  gulden.  His  example  wna 
eagerly  followed  by  the  other  nobles  and  gentlemen;  all,  grcnt 
small,  rushed  down  one  after  another  to  the  foundation  to 
their  offerings,  whence  so  mocli  accrued  that  it  enabled  the  building 
for  a  long  time  to  go  on.     A  hut  was  erected  near,  to  which  ail 
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who  wished  to  contribute  daily  carried  money,  jewels,  bracelets, 
ringa,  gold  and  silver  articles,  etc.;  and  as  the  walls  arose,  dishes 
were  set  in  the  church,  into  which  offerings  were  thrown.  Work- 
men came  far  and  near  to  Ulm,  offering  to  labour  for  a  certain 
period  gratis;  farmers  and  peasants  came  pouring  in  with  their 
wagons  to  convey  materials;  and  this  and  that  guild,  rich  family, 
or  rich  person,  undertook  to  complete  a  certain  part  at  his  or 
their  own  expense.  Thus,  for  neai*  a  century  and  a  half,  was  kept 
alive  this  patriotic  fire;  and  besides  all  the  gratuitous  labour  and 
material,  were  expended  on  it  900,000  florins,  a  vast  sum  for 
those  days. 

The  light  and  graceful  architecture  is  most  beautiful.  Tlie 
western  portal,  consisting  of  three  pointed  arches  with  their  corres- 
ponding pillars  and  canopies,  the  central  arch  being  forty-five  feet 
high,  forms  a  porch  of  sixteen  feet  deep.  The  pillars  are  clustered 
and  filled  with  niches,  all  ftirnishcd  with  images;  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  porch  the  same.  The  whole  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
glorious  things  of  the  kipd  in  the  world,  and  the  whole  tower  is 
of  coriTspondcut  proportion  and  perfection.  Its  great  windows, 
pillars,  bands,  tracery,  buttresses,  and  all  its  ornaments,  are  most 
exquisite,  whether  surveyed  in  the  whole  or  in  detail,  and  had  the 
tower  been  finished  it  would  perhaps  have  had  no  rival  in  Europe. 
At  the  back  of  the  porch  is  a  curious  history  in  old  alto-relievo 
figures,  brought  from  an  older  church,  which  they  had  pulled  down 
for  the  occasion.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  representation  of  the 
creation  of  the  world.  There  is  the  Almighty,  as  a  venerable  old 
man,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  particularly  the  Lord  scolding  them  for 
eating  the  apples,  and  afterwards  bringing  them  clothes,  where  be 
is  in  the  act  of  putting  over  the  head  of  Eve  a  new  chemise.  In 
the  transept  porches  are  similar  old  figures.  The  south  porch  also 
has  a  curious  representation  of  the  origin  of  arches.  Its  arch  is 
represented  as  a  tree,  with  its  boughs  rudely  lopped  off  and  bent 
archwise,  as  you  might  suppose  such  a  thing  to  be  in  one  of  the  old 
wooden  churches  of  the  earhest  Christian  ages. 

Before  the  Reformation,  this  great  minster  was  most  gorgeously 
and  wealthily  fitted  up  internally.  It  had  no  less  than  fifty-one 
altars  ranging  round  the  main  body  of  the  church,  with  all  their 
rich  accompaniments.     These  are  now  all  cleared  away:  but  the 
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pulpit  and  its  lofty  carved  csnopy ;  the  stalls  of  the  choir,  ornamen 
with  heads  of  almost  all  the  celebrated  characters  of  autiqui 
Greek,  Roman  or  Hebrew  j  the  tabernacle  in  the  choir;  the  cha] 
of  the  Von  Besserers,  the  Xeithardts,  etc.,  with  all  their  car\'i 
images,  paintings,  and  emblazoned  windows,  are  still  spleni 
testimonies  of  the  zead  and  talent  with  which  the  native 
Syrliu  and  others,  attracted  hither  by  the  fame  of  the  W( 
emulated  each  other  in  tliis  great  temple  of  the  city.  The  scul 
and  carvers,  J  org  Syrlin,  father  and  son;  the  glass-painters,  Hi 
WiJd  and  Cramer;  the  organ-builders,  Schot  and  Schneider, 
Konrad  Kottcnburghcr,  a  barefooted  monk;  Wassermann, 
image-founder,  with  the  painters  !Moosbruker,  Schaflber,  and  othi 
artists,  have  yet  evidences  of  their  genius  here  remaining,  perha 
unsurpassed  by  any  in  Germany.  In  the  sacristy  too  may  still 
seen  a  figure  of  Christ  the  size  of  life,  seated  on  an  ass  on  whi 
as  it  nsed  to  go  round  the  city  in  the  procciision  on  Palm  Sunda; 
The  cathedral  yard  is  shaded  with  venerable  lime  trees,  planted,  il 
is  said,  in  1699.  j 

Crossing  the  bridge  on  our  way  to  Augsburg,  we  were  remindeJ 
that  we  had  entered  Bavaria  by  the  police  officer  issuing  from  hii 
bureau  to  examine  and  sign  cor  passport.  In  leaving  the  littltt 
kingdom  of  WUrtemberg  we  could  not  avoid  paying  it  the  tribute 
of  our  regret,  A  more  pleasant,  flourishing,  contented  country  wi 
never  saw.  The  king  is  poj)ular;  the  people  active,  cheerfu^ 
healthy,  and  good-hearted.  The  scenery,  if  not  on  a  grand  scalcj 
is  in  many  parts  very  beautiful,  and  everywhere  inspiring  a  feelbf 
of  general  happiness  and  comfort. 

The  great  plains  of  Bavaria  now  lay  before  us.  To  our  left  ran 
the  Danube,  with  its  peculiar  boats  with  their  broad  yellow  and 
black  stripe,  the  Austrian  colours.  To  our  left  lay  the  Field  (A 
Blenheim,  and  far  out  before  us,  corn-fields,  pine-woods,  shrinei 
numberless,  churches  with  a  one  simple  form  of  peaked  tower,  andO 
beggars  in  abundance.  M*e  dined  at  a  good  country  inn.  Die 
Krone,  at  Burgau,  where  the  innkeeper's  family  were  the  only 
Protestants  in  the  village,  and  talketl  with  various  of  the  peasantry! 
who  seemed  much  poorer,  and  much  worse  informed  than  those 
Wiirtcinbcrg.  As  wc  drew  near  Augsburg,  the  perfect  flatness 
the  country  became  a  matter  of  surprise.     In  the  immediate  ucigl 
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boorhood  of  the  city,  we  at  first  imagined  it  must  liavo  beun 
rendered  so  by  art;  the  whole  was  as  truly  level  as  a  bowUng- 
green. 

AUOSBFRO. 

The  famous  old  city  of  Augabnrg  makes  an  imposing  appear- 
ance, with  its  varloua  towera  aud  steeples  overlooking  its  auburbau 
\illages  aud  gardens  as  you  approach.  Long  public  walks  extend 
along  the  road-sides  into  the  countrj^,  and  numbers  of  people, 
walking  and  driving,  announce  a  place  of  consequence.  You  jiass 
over  the  old  moat,  and  behold  the  strength  of  its  gates  and  walls, 
its  ancient  ditches,  now  planted  and  converted  into  a  public  prome- 
nade; and  with  water  from  the  river  or  rivers,  for  the  Lech  and 
Wertach  unite  here,  streaming  through  them.  Yon  feel  how  much 
the  wealth  and  independence  of  Augsburg  in  past  times,  for  it  was 
a  free  city  of  the  empire  till  Napoleon  added  it  to  Bavaria,  demanded 
strong  watch  and  ward,  and  the  police  officer  issuing  from  his  lodge 
on  the  di-awbridge  and  demanding  the  delivery  of  your  passport, 
impresses  you  wtb  a  feeling  that  you  are  even  now  in  the  hands  of 
a  strict  and  cautious  government.  The  formality,  however,  is  mere 
formality;  the  police  arc  very  civil,  and  your  passport  ready  signed, 
is,  T^ithout  yoiiT  trouble,  banded  to  you  at  your  inn  the  next  morn- 
ing, unless  you  are  going  to  make  a  considerable  stay  in  the  place. 

As  you  proceed  into  the  city,  you  are  more  struck  with  its 
aspect.  It  is  indeed,  one  of  the  handsomest,  most  substantial,  aud 
wealthy-looking  cities  of  Germany.  The  Maximilian  Strasse  is 
justly  celebrated  for  its  extent,  breadth,  and  imposing  character,  with 
its  three  bronze  fountains,  large  aud  tasteful,  and  its  lofty,  clean, 
bright,  and  palace-like  bouses.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  finest 
streets  in  Europe.  You  feci  that  these  abodes  must  be  those  of 
wealthy  people;  and  indeed  Augsburg  is  now  as  famous  for  its 
millionaire  bankers  and  brokers,  as  it  formerly  was  for  its  diets  and 
weavers.  The  farther  you  penetrate  into  the  city,  right  and  left, 
the  more  you  sec  evidences  of  its  ancient  importance,  when  its 
weavers  were  also  merchants  trading  to  the  east  and  to  the  west, 
and  suppljnng  Europe  with  spices,  gold,  precious  stones,  silks, 
ivory,  etc.  When  its  merchants  became  nobles,  they  entertained 
emperors,  and  their  daughters  married  the  sons  of  emperors.  On 
all  sides  arc  old  churches  and  chapels,  towers  aud  bastions,  orphan- 
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houses,  convents  and  monasteries,  Burger-hospitals,  and  many  other 
institutionB  of  support  and  instruction,  both  CathoUc  and  Protes- 
taut;  the  Cathohc  Brothers'  Pfriiode,  or  beneficiary-house;  the 
Protestant  college,  the  evangehcal  orphan-house,  the  evangelical 
poor  children's  house,  the  Catholic  orphan-house  and  poor  children's 
house,  the  general  sick-house;  the  religious  institution,  endowed 
for  the  education  of  English  young  ladies  by  a  certain  Boinz  de 
Acton  Ireton,  of  the  princely  family  of  the  Earls  of  Torky,  probably 
Torkay,  still  ably  maintained,  and  furnishing  excellent  lady  teachers 
for  the  higher  as  well  as  for  the  feniale  Folks'  schools;  the  Incurable, 
or  sick-place  of  St.  Gervatius,  etc.  etc. 

Surely  never  was  a  city  of  the  same  extent  so  nobly  endowed 
with  institutions  for  the  protection  of  the  young  and  old,  of  the 
deserted  and  infirm.  Amongst  the  benefactors  are  conspicuous 
the  great  Fugger  family ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  you 
find  a  part  called  the  Fuggerei,  which  consists  of  a  hundi-cd  small 
houses  for  the  residence,  at  a  low  rate,  of  the  poor.  In  another 
part  you  find  a  street  called  after  the  celebrated  weaver's  daughter, 
Phillipina  Welser,  the  romantic  story  of  whose  marriage  with  the 
son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  is  known  to  most  people.  The 
house  in  this  street  where  she  is  said  to  have  been  born,  is  also 
pointed  out,  but  must  have  been  modernised  since  those  days. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  town  you  find  streets  as  wretched  and 
crowded  as  the  others  are  grand  and  airy.  Old  mOla  there  are 
working  away,  their  huge  wheels  driven  by  a  river  which  is  con- 
veyed roaring  under  houses  and  streets,  and  here  and  there  shews 
itself,  foaming  and  raging  impetuously.  The  fish-market  is  a 
singular  scene,  what  with  the  curious  costumes  often  to  be  seen 
in  it,  and  the  articles  of  food  there  offered  for  sale — fish,  frogs, 
snails,  and  venison. 

The  Rath,  or  Ding-Haus,  in  the  Maximilian  Strasse,  which 
was,  in  fact,  the  parliament  house  of  the  city  while  it  was  free,  is 
one  of  the  chief  lions  of  the  place.  It  is  a  vast  building,  erected 
by  the  native  architect  Eliaa  II oU,  and  abounds  in  old  wainscot, 
old  tapestry,  statues  of  no  great  vulue,  and  stoves  enormous.  Dcr 
Goldene  Saal,  or  Golden  llaU,  the  council  chamber,  is  the  boast  of 
Augsburg.  It  is  110  feet  long,  58  wide,  52  high,  and  has  52 
windows,  three  rows  in  height.      Its  floor  is  composed  of  2800 
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pieces  of  white,  red,  and  blue  marble.  Its  ceiling  has  no  visible 
beam,  and  is  covered  with  allegorical  frescoes;  the  walls  with 
wainscot,  gilding,  and  bronze  busts  of  Roman  emperors.  But 
there  is  noticing  more  curious  in  the  city  than  the  old  cathedi'ul, 
the  Weber  Haus,  and  the  inn  of  Die  Drei  Mohren. 

The  cathedral  is  a  most  ancient-looking  church ;  and  claims  so 
early  a  date  for  its  foundations  as  312,  and  for  the  main  port  of 
the  present  fabric  as  994.  Its  bronze  gates  in  the  north  porch 
are  said  to  have  been  cast  in  1072,  and  arc  covered  with  quaint 
figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  the  Serpent  tempting  thcin; 
centaurs,  and  other  ancient  oddities.  The  south  porch  dates  1336, 
and  has  its  pillars,  arches,  etc.  covered  with  whole  histories  of  the 
Virgin,  of  Jesus,  with  all  their  ancestors,  according  to  St.  Matthew; 
apostles,  prophets,  and  saints — a  most  grim  and  antique  assembly. 
The  whole  church  has  the  same  ancient  air.  It  is  crowded  with 
chapels,  shrines,  paintings,  bass-rclievos;  again  from  the  history  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin;  carvings  in  wood,  tombs  of  many  very  old 
bishops,  with  enshrined  skeletons,  relics,  and  all  such  things,  which 
wonderfully  rivet  the  veneration  of  the  people.  The  doors  gene- 
rally stand  open,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  the  numbers  of  people 
that  are  continually  kneeling  at  one  shrine  or  another.  The 
country  people,  as  they  return  from  market,  seem  rcguJarly  in  the 
practice  of  going  through  this  church  to  take  a  new  stock  of  holi- 
ness home  with  them,  as  they  have  taken  their  stock  of  milk,  or 
vegetables,  or  frogs,  or  snails  to  the  market;  and  you  see  the  most 
singular  costumes  as  well  as  solemnly  worshiping  faces  here.  On 
the  outside,  too,  is  a  sort  of  niche  at  the  foot  of  tlie  church  wall, 
representing  a  sepulchre,  with  a  figure  of  the  dead  Christ  in  it; 
and  of  course,  round  this  you  often  see  most  devotional  kncelers, 
and  many  flowers  scattered. 

The  Weberznnft  Haus,  or  Guild-house  of  the  weavers,  is  a 
singular  and  most  characteristic  building.  It  is  connected  with 
the  rise  and  prosperity  of  the  trade  of  Augsburg,  and  was  the 
resort  of  those  great  merchant  princes,  the  Fuggers,  the  Welscrs, 
and  others,  who  stretched  their  cuterpriscs  east  and  west,  to  India 
and  America.  It  still  remains  in  all  its  antique  diogiuess.  On 
the  outside  you  sec  faded  traces  of  its  once  splendid  frescoes,  the 
work  of  Matthaus   Kagcr.     You  can  sec  stately  horses  lurjd  their 
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riden  in  procoNoii  tliroagii  graoa  atitcta»  «ad  the  whatiirinnto 
crowding  to  roQi*  aod  inx>dow  to  bdold  tfaem.     Still  pluDer  are 
tlie  %ares  <tf  Uw  cdcbnted  Antoo  Fogser,  die  (bander  of  the 
tnde  of  AogriMfg  vith  Ameriea  and  the  West  Indks;  an  Americui 
Indian ;  an  Anatk;  and  a  patnarcfa  of  the  Greek  churdi,  with  the 
laat  of  whiam  he  h  makifig  those  anaogenenta  irbich  were  so 
auapicMua  to  the  lloanahing  of  tnde  and  of  the  Greek  btenitnr«« 
Tlie  great  Ungarn  ScUacht,  or  Battle  of  the  Hans  in  955,  which 
if  aaid  to  haie  heen  very  qdendid,  is  bow  acareely  viaibh:,  but 
a  master  boilder,  anppoaed  to  he  Elias  HoD,  his  wife,  and  two 
children,  are  rrpreacnted  as  kwking  oat  of  a  window,  and  are 
admirably  natural  and  hvdy  heads.     There  are  aUo  snatches  of 
very  droll  scenes;  as  boys  laughing  at  a  dog  in  spectacles,  and 
«ucb  like. 

Internally,  the  W^ber  Haas  presents  one  of  the  most  singular 
scenes  imaginable.     It  is  heavy  and  dark.     The  lower  part  ia  a 
sort  of  mart  of  cloth,  where  different  master- wcav^crs  are  busy,  sur* 
rounded  by  heaps  and  bales  of  their  stuff,  and  numbers  of  peasants 
in  their  costumes,  men  and  women,  some  of  them  out  of  obscure 
places  in  the  countrj-,  the  oddest  of  figures,  arc  purchasing.     The 
cellars  are  also  occupied  with  the  weavers  and  their  wares ;  and 
over  their  little  windows  looking  into  the  streets,  they  have  signs 
on  which  are  painted  patterns  of  chequered  cloths.     The  staircase 
leading  to  the  upper  story  is  wide,  heavy,  and  dingy.     There  is 
the  room  where  the  doth  is  measured  off  before  a  master,  and  the 
leathern  cushions  on  which  it  is  stamped.    On  the  walls  are  written 
many  pious  verses  in  heavy  German  text.     There  is  an  adjoining 
room,  the  former  Amtstube,  or  place  of  official  meeting.     In  this 
are  kept  a  piece  of  linen  woven  by  Conrad  Fugger  in   1446;  a 
silver  gilt  cup,  given  by  the  general  trade  members  to  the  guild, 
with  other  cups,  and  amongst  them  one  of  cocoa-nut  set  in  silver, 
a  gift  of  St.  Ulrich,  to  the  guild.     There  are  the  banners  of  the 
guild ;  and  on  the  walls  are  displayed  the  coats  of  arms  of  all  the 
great  weavers,  besides  portraits  of  heroes,  ancient  and  modern, 
kings  and  cmpernra,  with  their  names,  and  choice  Bible  histories, 
done  by  Peter  Kalteuliofer.     The  master-weavers  ouce  amounted 
to  3000,  but  now  to  little  more  than  200,  employing  about  400 
looms.     Besides  this,  let  ihc  reader  understand  that,  by  ancient 
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privilege,  the  rest  of  the  house  is  inhabited  and  used  as  a  public- 
house,  where  all  comers  on  busiuess  can  refresh  themselves,  and 
drink  and  smoke,  and  he  may  conceive  what  a  strange  scene  it 
often  presents. 

After  all,  no  spot  in  the  city  is  more  interesting  than  the  inn 
which  we  were  at — Die  Drei  MohreUj  or  Three  Moors,  not  except- 
ing the  castle,  in  which  the  citizens  read  to  Charles  V,  the  famous 
Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith.  This  inn  is  one  of  the  largest  aud 
beat  in  Europe.  It  was  originally  the  palace  of  the  magnificent 
Count  Fugger,  weaver-merchant,  where  he  entertained  Charles  V., 
and  afterwards  consumed  in  a  fire  of  cinnamon  a  bond  for  a  million 
of  gulden  due  from  the  emperor.  This  celebrated  room  is  now, 
in  factj  a  lumber  room,  but  it  has  one  of  the  most  superbly  carved 
cedar  ceiliugs  in  the  world.  For  this,  the  landlord  told  us.  Lord 
Oxford  had  offered  him  GOOO  gulden  (about  500/.),  to  take  it  to 
England,  which  he  had  refused;  but  added,  perhaps  double  that 
sum  might  tempt  hira.  The  apartments  are  spacious  and  hand- 
some enough  for  any  palace.  Ours  were  what  had  been  occupied 
by  NaiKjleon  when  here.  But,  indeed,  all  the  crowned  heads  and 
most  celebrated  statesmen  for  the  last  half  century  engaged  in  the 
affairs  which  embroiled  or  again  settled  the  peace  of  the  Continent, 
Beem  to  have  taken  up  their  quarters  here,  besides  numbers  of 
other  remarkable  people.  There  is  a  small  chapel  in  the  house, 
too,  on  the  altar  of  which  stands  a  framed  letter  of  the  late  Pope 
to  the  landlord,  thanking  him  for  civilities  shewn  him  when  under 
the  heavy  hand  of  Buonaparte.  The  Frcmden  B'ucher,  or  Albums, 
kept  here  for  the  entry  of  all  arrivals,  have  accordingly  become 
celebrated.  They  ore  in  constant  requisition  by  the  guests,  to 
see  the  many  great  names  they  contain ;  and  we  copied  from  them 
the  following  as  amongst  the  most  curious  : 

1804.— '  Auguste    de  Kotzebue,    Canseiller   de   S.  M.  I'Empereur  de   toutea   lea 
R  ussier. 
Madame  de  Kolzebue,  son  Epouse. 
1805. — Ltt  Prince  Maurice  de  Lichstenstcin,  nveo  tous  les  Officiers  du  Regiment, 
LancJen  du  Schwarsenber^.     Toua  marchant  u  U]m  et  vers  le  Ithine. 
Son    AUe*s«  Le    Prince    Metcernich    Wurnaerbourg,    Prince    rpgnanl    dc 

TEmpire. 
S.  A.  Madame  la  Princessc  dc  Mcttcmicb  Wurmerbourg ;   c(   Ic   Prince 
Clement,  et  k  Frincesse  Pauline  les  enronts  avec  lU.  le  Di>ctetjr. 
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)t)05. — Sa  Miijeste,  Napokoii   le  Grand,  I'Empereur  de  Frani^iils,  Roi  d'ltalie, 
etc.  etc.  etc. 
Son  Excellence.  JMonaieur  de  Talleyrand. 
Deputatiou  du  Tribunal  de  Paris,  pour  feliciter  ik  Sa  Majesty  I'Empereur 

Napoleon  de  ses  Victoires,  rappori{>ca  eoulte  les  Autricbiens. 
Depulation  du  ficnat  dc  TEmpereur  Fran(,-ois,  pour  remottre  a  Sa  Majesty 
rEmpcreitr   Napoleon,  I'Address  de  Felicitations,  vot^e  dant  la  aeancc 
eictraord,  du  24  Octobre,  par  le  Senat. 
Celie  Dcpulatiun  que  se  rcndait  le  2  Nov.  au  Quarlicr-General   i  Lins, 
rctourniut  au  3  Maures  le  d  Nov.  rapportant  beaucoup  dcs  Drapcnua 
eonquis,  cadeau  de  Sa  Majesi^  pour  le  S«nat  dc  TEmplre. 
Sii  M^est^  Joscpliioe,  Imperatrice  des  Fran^ais,  etc.  etc.  etc.  avec  toua  les 

personages  de  leur  Cour. 
Sa  ISIaji^^t^  est  parti  pour  Munich  pour  assbter  aus  Fian^ailles  de  Irur  Fita 

Eugene  Bcouliarnois  avec  ramiabic  Prineesae  Augustc  de  la  fiaviere. 
Son  Alie&se  Imperiale,  Madame  lo  Princessc  Carulinede  la  France,  Soeur  de 
I'EnipC'iieur  Napoleon,  Epouw  du  Prince  Jerome  Murat,  avec  la  Priii- 
cesse  leur  fille. 
Madame  Souk,  Epousc  du  Marechal  Soult,  avec  leur  famille. 
1807.  —  Doctor  Gall,  IVofessorder  Schiidel  und  Gehini  Lchre,  mit  Frau  uad  Nichte^ 

uiid  Professor  Spurzheim. 
1810, — Sa    Majestf',    Marie    Louise,    Imperatrice    des    Fran^ais,    Archiduchesae 
d'Autriche,  etc.  etc.  etc. 
Sa  M»je3t6   Gustave  Ardolphe,   Roi  de  Suede,  aoua  le  nom  de  Comte  de 
Goltorp,  avec  deux  valet»-de-chambre,  revcnaat  de  la  Suisse. 
1814< — Le  ires  lionorable  Robert  tlenry  Stewart,  Lord  Castlercagh,    Ministre  de 
I'Angleterre,  avec  avs  Secretaires  ct  suite;    Tenant  de  Paris,  allant  au 
Congrcs  u  Vienne. 
Lord  Viscount  Catbcart,  allant  au  Congr63  a  Vienne. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  avec  sa  fatnille,  allant  au  Congr^^s  a  Vienne. 
The  Embassy  of  bis  Britannic  Majesty,  on  their  way  to  Vienna,  to  invest  tlie  • 
Emperor  Francis  IL  with  tlie  Order  of  the  Garter,  viz. — Sir  Isaac  Head, 
Garter  King  at   Arm*;   Francis  Mariin,  Windsor,   Herald  at  Arms^ 
Francis  Townsend,  gent.,    Rouge  Dragon,   Pursuivant;    Mr.  George  I 
Belly,   Earl   Marsluxl's  SecreUry,  and  Gentleman  Usher  of  the   Black 
Rod  J  Mr.  Walcfl,  McJisengcr. 
Aug.  Hth— Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhiti,  Lnighl,   Gentleman  llsher  of  llie   Black  Rod, 
Etc..  going  lo  invest. — All  returned  in  October. 
Claud  James  Rich,  the  Persian  Traveller,  returning  from  Babylon. 
1815. — Due  dc  Wellington. 

Jan.  28tlj  (Note  by  landlord,  in  his  own  English).  Great  honour  arrived  at  (hi 
beginning  of  tliis  year  lo  the  Three  IMoors.  This  illustrious  warrior 
whose  glorious  acbicvemcnt*,  which  cradled  in  Asia,  have  filled  Euro 
with  his  renown,  descended  on  il. 
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HisOraoe 
Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington,  Marquis  Douro,  Peer  of  Great  Britain, 
Duke  of  Cuidad  Rodrigo,  etc..  Grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first  olaaa,  Duke 
of  Vittoria,  Marquis  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  Count  Vimeria  in  Portugal, 
Generalissimo  of  Great  Britain,  Ambassador  of  bis  Migeaty  the  King  of 
England  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  etc.  ele. 

Accompanied  by 
His  nephew  M.  Wellesley,  and  his  Aid-de-Camp,  Colonel  Freexnantle^ 
for  Vienna,  from  Bruxells.     His  Grace  had  in  bis  suite  four  persons. 
Sa  Majesty  I'Empereur  Alexandre  de  tous  les  Russies,  aveo  ses  AdljutanU 
Genereaux  et  suite. 

1816 Sa  Miyest^  GusUve  Adolpbe,  ci-derant  Roi  de  Suede. 

Jerome  Buonaparte,  ci-devant  Roi  de  la  Westphalia. 
July. — James  Morier,  the  Persian  Traveller. 
Henry  Keppel  Richard  Craven. 
Sir  John  Sewell  (lawyer). 
Mr.  Sotheby,  and  family. 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  andXord  Kinnaird. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
1818.— Sir  William  Ingelby. 

Lord  Stewart  Wortley,  and  family. 
J.  W.  Agar  Ellis. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
1819.— Prince  Leopold. 

Lord  Londonderry. 
Lord  William  Bentinck. 
Duke  of  Bedford. 
1820. — Poulet  Thompson,  and  family. 
1^1. — Marquis  of  Northampton. 
Baring,  Lord  Ashburton. 
Lord  William  Russell,  and  fiimily. 
Le  Compte  d'Orsay. 
1822.— Duke  of  Wellington. 
Washington  Irving, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sneyd  Edgeworlh. 
1824. — Lord  Leveson  Gower. 
1825.— Lord  Stanhope. 

Mr.  Charles  Dilke. 
1827. — William  Huakisson,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  etc. 
1828.— Erasmus  Darwin. 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galley  Knfght. 

Sir  William  Molesworth. 
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1835- 


1836.- 
1837.- 
F83d.- 
1B39.- 
1840.- 
1841. 


-Mr.  and  Mrs,  Cbarien  Lushington. 

Le  Chevalier  Nicolo  PagBtiini,  avcc  un  SecreUire  pt  deui  domestiques. 
-The  celebrotcd  author  of  Wa,Tf  ricy.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Abbolsford.  barunet« 

Bccompfflgtic  dm  MaJcmoiadle  sa  fille,  et  dc  Monsieur  Charles  Scott. 

attache  de  la  legation  hi%torique  a  Napies.  mvec  courier,  unc  fetnnie,  et 

valet-de-chambrc.  rcvcimnt  de  NaplM  ji  Abbotaftird. 
-Mr.  G.  P.  II,  James. 
-Captain  Basil  Hal),  and  family, 
Lady  Davy. 

Mrs.  and  .Miss  Trollope,  and  Mr.  Henfieu. 
-Sa  Majesie  Oihon,  Roi  de  la  Greece,  et  suite. 
-Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Peel, 
-Mrs.  and  Miss  Clara  Novcllo. 

-The  Right  Honorable  Henry  Goulburni,  and  family. 
-Lord  and  Lady  Lyndhursl. 
-Maurice  O'Connell. 


What  a  history  does  even  this  slight  catalogue  of  people,  enter- 
tained in  one  house,  revive  in  one*s  mind.  Napoleon^  the  disturber 
of  the  world;  his  cunning  old  minister,  TallejTand;  hia  discarded 
Josephine,  and  bis  Austrian  empress;  his  brother,  under  the  character 
of  an  ex-king,  and  his  conquerors.  Now,  a  deputation  hastening 
from  France  to  congratulate  him  on  Germany  laid  prostrate;  now 
one  from  England  to  invest  his  victim,  and  hia  father-in-law  of 
Austria,  with  honours  for  his  overthrow.  Ministers,  again,  settling 
the  constitution  of  Europe,  who  have  now  passed  away  by  different 
tragic  fates;  authors, — the  most  popular  and  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  of  his  age,  returning  home  to  die, — painters,  musicians, 
dethroned  and  reigning  monarchs;  and  so  many  who  have  already 
ceased  to  play  their  parts,  and  have  taken  their  departure  from 
the  gi'eat  inn  of  this  world. 

Two  hours  by  railway,  over  a  perfectly  level  plain,  containing 
more  extent  of  grass  land  than  we  had  seen  at  any  one  time  in 
Gcniumy,  curried  us  from  the  stately  and  interesting  city  of  Augs- 
burg to 


5.    MUNICH. 

Munich  has  won,  in  the  present  age,  a  distmct  nume  and 
diaractcr  amongst  the  German  cities,  of  the  most  splendid  kind, 
which  there  is  no  danjjer  of  being  confounded  with  that  of  any 
other.  Vienna  may  be  the  gay  capital  of  pleasure,  the  Paris  of 
Germany;  Dresden,  of  sober  gentility,  and  of  pride  in  its  gallery 
of  old  paintings;  Leipsic,  of  trade  and  of  books;  Prague,  of  a 
stately  eastern  dignity;  Berlin,  if  it  will,  of  sand  and  of  rank 
kennels — or,  if  it  prefer  it,  of  its  modern  assemblage  of  learned 
professors;  Frankfort  and  Augsburg,  of  their  bankers,  and  of  their 
king-aiding  Jews;  Cologne,  of  its  Dome  and  Carnival;  Carlsruhe, 
of  its  profound  repose;  Stuttgard,  of  its  Danecker,  Schiller,  and 
it»  thousands  of  lightning-conductors;  Heidelberg,  of  its  Tun; 
Weimar,  of  its  Goethe;  Salzburg,  of  Mozart,  and  its  mountains; 
and  Hanover,  of  its  king  and  constitution:  but  Jilunich  is  the 
unrivalled  queen  of  modern  art  in  sculpture  and  painting;  and  in 
tliesc  respects  is  not  only  the  first  city  of  Germany,  but  unques- 
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he  ii^  a  aj  «pHiM,  a  better  oae  tkim  wwj  ^Apqyy 
fltpalfllMa;  «id  I  kn«  reid  hit  vocks.  Let  bim  be  an  j 
fci^; «  Mentor  of  AenU  iaonis  of  tiw  people^  if  yn  vill:  bat 
vilb  dl  IbMvbekM,  fiwa  bii  evieit  ^vntib,  dfaplmd  a  tMte  oT 
tb«  ODOst  buowirdble  aad  nAned  kind;  md  has  done  nore  fiir  tb« 
fuaeof  kb  ^aagkmt  the  rihrffiAMffnt  ofbia  ofrttal,  aod  the 
iwiMfttki^  «f  ait,  tbaa  aayhb^who  hia  railed  over  any  kiugdcwn 
vithta  the  bet  eercfal  ceutuiiet,  be  that  kiagdwa  where  and  bow- 
ever  greii  it  any;  and  kt  his  lam  mni  bat  derate  biaudf  to  moir 
tnwoMTj,  bat  not  mocc  mcliu  ob|eets  ot  a  nooafch'e  atteatxniy  Co 
the  interesU  of  egricokure,  or  trade,  with  a  leol  as  active  and 
effident,  and  Banana  will  hare  do  reason  to  complain.  The  inhabi- 
tanta  of  Munich  do  not  now  oomplaia,  bat  hr  the  eontrary.  They 
flee  with  pride  the  yearly  growing  influx  of  atnuigen  from  aU  parte 
of  Europe,  and  feel  that  what  they  there  expend  is  a  substantial 
advantage  to  them. 

It  is  aomething  for  a  king  to  have  a  decided  intdlectual  taste 
at  all.  To  rouse  himself  out  of  that  luxurious  langour^  that  fatal 
vybaritic  drowsiness  to  which  his  exotic  and  unnatural  education 
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renders  him  so  prone,  and  actively  to  devote  himself  to  any  one 
object  for  the  good  and  the  fame  of  Iiis  people,  is  no  mean  merit 
No  one  man  is  capable  of  all  things,  and  it  is  not  my  business  to 
defend  his  faults  as  a  monarch  or  as  a  man ;  be  these  what  they  wiU, 
kt  him  at  least  receive  praise  for  his  real  virtues:  for  how  do  the 
bulk  of  monarcbs,  however  enormous  their  power  and  income,  pass 
through  the  world?  Unless  they  are  roused  to  war  by  a  bad  ambition 
or  a  petty  interest,  they  eat,  drink,  and  arc  forgotten.  But  here  is 
the  king  of  a  small  realm,  and  of  a  capital  small  and  of  no  dis- 
tinctive character,  who  devotes  his  years  of  peace,  his  whole  income 
and  all  his  energies,  to  raise  his  capital  to  a  proud  rank  of  dis- 
tinction and  of  admiration  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  How  does  he 
set  about  it?  By  the  destruction  of  liberal  constitutions? — No;  that 
he  has  left  to  the  Englishman,  Ernest  of  Hanover.  By  great  military 
restlessness,  threatening  the  peace  of  his  neighbours? — No;  but  by 
crowning  it  with  the  distinctions  of  art.  In  this  pursuit,  too,  has 
he  followed  the  hackneyed  practice  of  other  rulers  in  other  [daces? 
Patronised  those  who  now  want  no  patronage?  Run  with  the  crowd 
in  the  admiration  of  what  is  now  fixed  in  the  everlasting  admiration 
of  mankind?  Has  he  collected  the  precious  relics  of  past  sculptors 
and  painters? — He  has  done  this;  but  he  has  not  left  the  other 
undone,  the  more  daring  and  original  attempt.  He  has  collected 
the  livififf  artists  about  him.  He  has  struck  out  for  himself  a  new 
track.  He  has  dared  to  think  and  act  for  himself;  not  contenting 
himself  with  the  very  ordinary  merit  of  gathering  together  that 
which  the  best  jtidges  had  pronounced  good  before  him,  but  judg- 
ing of  those  works  and  those  workmen  who  were  claimants  for 
present  and  future  applause.  He  has  shewn  that  he  was  capable 
of  discerning  real  merit.  He  has  sought  out  and  patronised  the 
young  and  aspiring.  That  is  the  genuine  royal  road  to  liooour. 
The  patronage  of  the  already  established  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
public.  The  genuine  benefactor  of  art  is  he  who  has  the  eye  to 
sec  it  in  its  living  candidates,  and  the  heart  to  cherish  and  give  it 
wings.  He  has  done  this  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  He  has 
employed  rising  artists  in  nmny  national  works,  and  has  made  the 
whole  jjuiilic  the  spectators  of  their  achievements,  even  by  throwing 
open  his  house  as  a  daily  exliibition  to  the  crowd  of  eager  admirers. 
Had  the  Queen  of  England,  with  her  immense  revenue,  done  a 
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hundredth  part  for  Loudon  what  tht.'  Kiny  of  Bavaria,  with  his  king- 
dom of  little  more  than  four  millions  of  souls,  has  done  fur  bi& 
capital,  wbirb  before  his  time  was  no  more  than  one  of  our  countiy 
towns,  what  a  jubilee  there  would  have  been  among;?(t  our  host  of 
able  native  artists!  What  a  spur  would  have  been  given  to  art  in 
England.  What  a  taate  and  emulation  would  have  been  created 
amongst  our  opulent  nobility.  What  miracles  of  painting  and 
sculpture  would  burst  forth  from  the  pregnant  but  depressed  sojl 
of  British  genius;  and  what  happiness  would  have  been  diffused 
through  hundreds  of  families;  what  glory  would  be  cast  round  the 
national  name! 

There  wants  nothing  in  England  but  this  warmth  of  royal 
patronage  to  start  into  universal  bloom  a  spring  and  summer  of 
British  art  such  as  Europe  has  not  yet  witneesed.  EugHshmen  in 
this,  as  in  other  directions,  have  genius  and  energy  enough  for 
anything;  but  there  wants  the  sunsliine  from  above,  as  well  as  the 
vigour  of  soil  from  beneath,  to  call  forth  the  growth  of  national 
talent  and  glory.  The  King  of  Bavaria,  with  means  small,  compared 
with  those  of  royalty,  or  even  of  nobility  in  England,  has  done 
more  for  art  than  all  Europe  put  together.  With  less  than  what 
kings,  nay,  than  what  nobles  expend  in  our  country  on  dinners, 
equipages,  routes,  and  rivalry,  he  has  given  to  his  capital  a  standing, 
eminent  and  every  way  beneficial.  He  has  made  it  the  admiration 
of  all  Europe  for  its  public  works;  and  more  than  this,  he  has 
given  an  example  and  an  impulse  to  art,  which  is  now  working, 
and  will  and  must  work,  to  the  vast  advance  of  modern  art,  and  to 
the  great  retinement  of  taste  of  the  whole  civihzcd  world.  The 
flame  of  emulation  has  already  spread  far  and  wide.  It  is  thia 
very  flame  which  reveals  itself  in  many  quarters  in  the  blueness  of 
jealous  fires.  This  flame,  with  a  more  generous  heat,  has  seiiied 
on  the  heart  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  lie  also  has  built  hi& 
Glyptothck  and  Pinacothek,  including  them  in  one  building,  which 
he  has  planted  directly  opposite  to  his  palace,  as  the  object,  of  all 
others,  on  which  he  delights  to  fix  his  eyes.  He  has  called  from 
MuTiich  the  great  head  of  its  living  artists,  Cornelius,  and  set  him 
to  embellish  its  colonnade  with  frescoes.  He  has  collected  around 
him  from  all  quarters  the  most  learned  professors  to  adorn  his 
capital  with  their  presence,  to  raise  the  tone  of  its  society,  and  to 
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diaperse  through  everj'  office  and  quarter  of  his  kingdoen  young 
men  instructed  by  the  ablest  philosophers,  lawyers,  and  literati  of 
Germany,  Though  no  poet  himself,  he  has  called  to  his  particular 
companionship  the  poetical  and  imaginative  Tieck;  and  haa  given 
at  once  to  literature  and  liberty  a  noble  token  of  his  favour  by 
calling  to  him  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  professors^ 
the  victims  of  the  King  of  Hanover's  despotism,  amongst  these  the 
brothers  Grimm,  the  collectors  of  the  popidar  "  Kinder  und  Haus 
M'archcn." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  spirit  of  truly  glorious  emula- 
tion has  grown  out  of  the  spirit  and  achievements  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  and  in  so  nourishing  and  powerful  a  kingdom  as  Prussia 
must  produce  distinguished  effects.  But  it  is  with  the  liveliest 
feelings  of  pleasure  that  I  have  seen  of  late  this  emulative  flame 
communicating  itself  to  England;  to  that  England  which,  for  its 
wealth,  for  its  gigantic  commerce,  its  restless  and  indefatigable 
spirit  of  enterprise,  its  conquests  on  all  sides  of  the  globe,  its 
foundation  of  colonics  more  immense  and  important  than  any  other 
country  in  any  age  possessed,  its  soul  of  liberty  and  indefatigable 
labour,  is,  without  hyperbole,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
May  it  spread  there,  and  give  that  scope  for  the  national  genius  in 
modern  art,  which  will  place  our  noble  country  as  high  in  that 
sphere  of  fame  as  sbe  is  in  many  others. 

But  while  it  is  not  true  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  done 
nothing  else  for  his  country,  for  it  in  truth  owes  to  him  the  origin 
of  the  ZolUVcrein  and  the  existence  of  the  grand  canal  which  now^ 
runs  across  Germany  and  unites  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  is  it 
not  a  proud  thing  for  the  King  of  Bavaria  that  he  has  given  this 
impulse  to  art?  that  he  has  planted  this  feeling  for  the  great  and 
beautiful  in  the  heart  of  the  most  influential  nations?  that  he  has 
turned  the  eyes  of  all  artists  and  lovers  of  art  throughout  Europe 
and  America  upon  his  little  capital?  that  statesmen  begin  to  con- 
sider how  they  too  may  introduce  similar  tastes  and  similar  works 
amongst  their  countrymen?  that  he  has,  in  fact,  revived  not  only 
the  beautiful  arts  by  which  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
embellished  their  houses  and  towns,  as  yet  seen  in  llerculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  but  has  given  to  architecture  and  statuaiy  too,  as  it 
were,  a  revived  existence? 
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Those  who  shall  think  that  any  portion  of  these  remarks  are 
overdrawn,  let  them  view  Munich  for  themselves.  Let  them  see 
the  buildings  which  the  King  has  raised;  the  remains  of  ancient 
art  which  he  has  collected;  the  triumphs  of  modern  art  which  he 
has  achieved;  the  siilcndid  frescoes  with  which  he  has  adorned  his 
palace  in  profusion;  and  the  sculpture,  painting,  and  castings  in 
bronze,  which  are  going  on  at  this  moment,  and  then  will  any  feeling 
of  excess  in  these  remarks  speedily  be  swallowed  up  in  wonder  at 
the  reahty. 

Had  the  Queen  of  England  raised,  out  of  her  private  income, 
a  building  like  the  Glyptothek;  a  building,  such  as  we  have  none  in 
Loudon,  and  filled  it  with  the  most  exquisitely  selected  assemblage 
of  the  finest  order  of  Grecian  remains  of  sculpture;  had  she  done 
this  as  princess,  as  the  king  did  as  crown-prince,  what  universal 
applause,  and  that  justly,  would  have  been  showered  on  her. 
What  a  miracle  of  fine  taste  she  would  have  been  held.  Had  we 
heard  that,  since  coming  to  the  throne,  she  had  built  but  one 
church  out  of  the  auperfiuity  of  her  civil  list;  that  she  had  not 
only  done  this  in  a  crowded  and  poor  suburb,  where  it  was  greatly 
needed,  and  that  in  doing  this  she  had  not  been  contented  to  build 
it  plain  and  cheap  enough  for  poor  folks,  but  had  erected  it  in 
the  purest  style  of  Gothic  architecture;  that  she  had  caused  the 
windows  to  be  painted  in  a  manner  rivaling  the  very  glories  of  the 
old  window  painting, — how  much  would  be  thought  and  said  of  it? 
But  these  arc,  as  it  were,  hut  incidental  acts  of  the  King  of  Bavaria. 
The  whole  city  is  a  monument  of  his  taste  and  active  spirit.  The 
palace,  itself  a  glorious  epic  poem,  filled  from  end  to  end  with  the 
richest  and  most  graceful  painting  from  the  hands  of  living  masters; 
the  theatre;  the  noble  post-office,  with  its  colonnade  and  classic 
frescoes;  the  great  Ludwig-street,  stretching  far  ou,  wide,  and  in 
novel  and  proud  architecture;  with  its  new  and  superb  library, 
its  university,  its  schools,  and  convents;  its  church,  adorned  with 
the  last  productions  of  the  pened  of  Cornelius  while  here;  the 
magnificent  Glyptothek  and  Pinacothck,  standing  in  another  suburb 
of  the  city,  like  two  noble  temples  of  the  best  ages  of  Greece,  and 
tilled  with  the  finest  works  of  ancient  and  modern  art;  the  public 
arcades  round  the  garden  facing  the  palace,  full  of  fresco  sccnea 
from  It^han  landscape  and  from  German  history;  the  grand  laar 
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gateway  iti  the  older  city,  with  its  Gothic  towers  and  fine  frescoes; 
aud  all  the  works  going  on  in  the  different  ateliers  of  the  different 
artists,  of  Kaulbaehj  of  Schwanthalcr,  of  Stighnaier;  they  ai'e, 
in  fact,  most  astonishing,  both  in  their  extent  and  workmanship. 
The  sunny,  poetical  paintings  of  Kaulbach;  bis  great  work  in 
progress,  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem;  the  statues  and  friezes  of 
Schwanthaler,  for  the  Wa!ha!la  at  Regcnsburgj—a  gi'eat  national 
temple  to  the  honour  of  the  heroes,  both  martial  and  literary,  of 
Germany,  undertaken  by  this  truly  magnificent  king;  the  bronzed 
gilt  figures  of  Bavarian  princes  for  the  new  throne-room,  at  the 
foundry  of  Stiglmaicr;  and  the  great  figure  of  the  Bavaria,  eighty- 
five  feet  in  height,  there  in  progress,  intended  to  be  erected  on  the 
plain  near  the  city,  where  the  people  hold  their  annual  feast:  these 
things  cannot  be  contemplated  without  wonder,  and  make  us  feel 
as  if  we  were  transported  to  the  ages  of  Grecian  genius  and  marvel- 
lous energy. 

To  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  present  state  and  public 
works  of  Munich  would  require  a  separate  volume,  and  a  large  one. 
I  shall  not  attenii)t  it,  but  merely  take  a  cursory  and  admiring 
view  of  what  those  who  wish  to  conceive  it  in  its  whole  merit  and 
extent  can  do  by  no  other  means  thiua  a  journey  thither.  That 
done,  it  would  require  a  whole  summer  of  assiduous  attention  to 
fully  familiarize  themselves  alone  with  the  wonders  of  art  which  the 
poet-king  of  Bavaria  has  here  planned  and  achieved  by  his  taste 
and  zeal. 

Munich  has  no  natm-al  advantages  of  situation.  It  is  another 
of  the  German  capitals  which  have,  as  it  were,  been  thrown  down 
by  accident.  It  stands  on  a  thoroughly  level  plain  of  vast  extent. 
Marshy  and  wet  lands  on  all  sides,  and  a  bigh  though  flat  position, 
2136  Bavarian  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  make  it  subject  to 
cold  winda  from  the  Alps,  and  to  nervous  fevers.  What  natural 
charms  it  possesses  are  the  greenness  of  its  meadows,  uncommon 
in  Germany;  its  woods,  scattered  here  and  there;  its  rapid  river 
Isar;  its  extensive  and  finely-wooded  gardens;  and  its  inews,  even 
from  some  of  the  city  streets,  of  the  distant  and  glorious  Alps. 
The  city  itself  is  now  extensive:  partly  traversed  by  the  Isar  in 
two  or  throe  separate  streams,  old,  dirty,  badly  paved,  and  its  foot- 
paths, such  as  they  are,  crossed  every  five  yards  with  nasty  kennels; 
partly  new,  beautLful,  and  imposing. 
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In  taking  a  passing  view  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
Munich  we  will  suppose  you  at  the  Blaue  Trauben,  a  good  ian 
by  the  city  gate  leading  in  from  Augsburg.  A  few  hundred  yards 
brings  you  into  the  Max- Joseph  Platz;  where  you  are  at  once 
struck  with  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  king,  and  the  character  which 
be  has  stamped  on  his  city.  Turuing  your  back  on  a  row  of  but 
tolerable  houses  which  forms  one  side  of  the  square,  on  your  right 
hand  is  the  General  Post-Officc;  on  your  left,  the  Palace,  and 
before  you  the  Theatre.  Ou  everything  on  which  your  eye  falls 
there  is  the  impression  of  a  rich  and  classical  taste.  The  post- 
office,  an  extensive  building,  is  well  constructed  for  the  uses  of  a 
German  general  post-office,  that  is,  for  an  office  where  not  only 
the  letters,  but  the  parcels  are  sent ;  and  to  which  all  eilwagens 
run,  and  where  you  must  procure  your  post-horses  and  carriages, 
if  you  want  them.  One  fa<;ade  of  this  great  building  forms  one 
side  of  the  Max-Joseph  Platz,  and  is  enriched  with  a  fine  colonnade, 
its  back  waL  coloured  of  a  warm  ruddy  hue,  and  embclHshed  with 
figures  of  horse-breakers  with  their  horses,  in  Herculaneum  style, 
in  fresco.  The  theatre  is  a  beautiful  Grecian  building,  wnth  a 
noble  portico  of  eight  Corinthian  pillars;  on  the  pediment  of  which 
is  a  brilliant  fresco  group  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  The  facade 
of  the  palace  on  the  left  side  of  the  square  is  simple,  but  imposing 
by  its  extent,  being  430  feet  long,  and  135  high.  It  is  copied  in 
its  general  form  from  the  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence,  but  differs 
essentially  in  its  details,  particularly  in  its  greater  height,  the 
varied  style  of  its  quoinings,  and  having  an  open  gallery  in  the 
upper  story,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  its  windows.  In  the  centre 
of  the  square  is  a  massy  monument  in  bronze  of  Maximilian 
Joseph  L  in  a  sitting  figure,  modelled  by  Itauch  of  Berlin,  and 
cast  by  Stiglmaier,  The  whole  etfect  of  the  square  is  novel  and 
beautiful.  It  is  classical,  and  yet  more  brilliant  than  we  are  ac- 
customed to  ace  classical  structures  in  England.  It  introduces  you 
to  a  new  style  of  architectural  decoration,  that  is,  new  in  modem 
times,  and  prepares  you  in  some  degree  for  what  is  to  follow. 

Tilt;  palace  is  now  an  enormous  building,  for  it  includes  the 
old  palace,  which  is  left  standing  in  the  centre,  including  three  or 
four  courts,  while  on  each  aide  of  it  rises  a  new  and  more  magnifi. 
cent  structure.     Here  rises  what  is  called,  Dcr  ueue  Konigsbau — 
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the  New  King's-Building, — while  oii  the  other  side  facing  the 
Hofgarten  rises  a  still  newer,  tnoi-e  magnificent,  and  yet  unfiniahed 
raiij^e,  called  Die  iieuc  RcsidenK,  or  New  Residence,  witli  a  mag- 
iiilicent  portico,  with  statues  and  splendid  iVescoes,  foriiiiDg,  in 
fact,  the  real  front  of  the  whole  palatial  mass. 

In  these  new  portions  you  have  a  fine  assemblage  of  the 
achievements  of  the  living  artists  of  Munich;  of  Von  Klenze  the 
architect,  Schwan thaler  the  sculptor,  and  of  the  princijval  painters. 
The  rooms  are  all  painted,  walls  and  ceilings,  by  Cornelius,  Hess, 
Schnorr,  Kaulbach,  and  many  others ;  with  designs  of  the  most 
beautiful  conception  and  character,  of  the  richcist  colouring,  and  of 
the  most  graceful  masterly  execution.  In  other  palaces  you  have 
loose  paintings  hanging  on  the  walls,  which  are,  as  it  were,  jjart 
of  the  furniture,  and  can  be  removed  at  pleasure  j  but  here  tiic 
paintings  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  palace  itself.  They  give  their 
charm  and  their  character  essentially  to  it,  and  will  nges  hence 
remain  a  monument  of  the  royal  taste  and  of  the  national  talent. 
They  arc  virtually  a  part  of  Munich,  and  can  belong  to  no  other 
place.  Every  fresh  suite  of  apartments  has  its  peculiar  subject  of 
illustration,  and  combines  classical  taste  with  national  glory.  In 
the  lower  story  you  have  a  series  of  the  most  magnificent  illustra- 
tions of  the  old  national  poem,  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  the  Iliad  of 
(iermany.  These  arc  the  works  of  Julius  Schnorr,  in  fresco,  and 
are  glorious  productions  of  modern  art.  They  are  intended  to 
extend  through  five  rooms,  but  are  not  yet  complete,  the  artist 
having  been  called  oif  to  put  in  progress  the  still  greater  works  in 
the  j\'ew  Residence.  Those,  however,  which  are  finished,  are  grand 
emanations  of  the  poctr)'  of  painting.  They  arc  of  vast  size,  one 
picture  covering  one  whole  large  wall.  The  entrance-hall  contains 
a  sort  of  illustrative  summary  of  the  origin,  the  iiuturc,  and  the 
chief  characters  of  the  poem.  Over  the  entrance  is  the  poet  sur- 
rounded by  the  Miihre,  the  Legends,  and  the  Saga,  the  Poetic 
Tratlitions,  as  the  two  sources  of  his  song.  To  the  left  of  the 
entrance  are  Guntber  and  Brunhild,  to  the  right  Siegfried  and 
Chriemhild,  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  poem.  Farther  right 
follow  the  grim  Hagen  von  Tronegk,  Vulker  the  harper,  and 
Dankwardt  the  marshal.  On  the  same  wall  above  are  the  dwarf 
Alberich,  guardian  of  the  Nibelungen  treasures,  and  Eckcwardt  the 
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messenger  of  Chriemiiild.  On  the  third  wall,  Dietrich  of  Bern  and 
Muster  Ilildebrand;  farther.  King  Etzel,  or  Attila,  and  his  true 
vassal  Rddi|^en  In  the  arch  over  the  window,  Ilagen  hears  from 
the  M'ahre  of  the  Danube,  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  him- 
self and  all  hia  people  in  Hungai'y ;  farther  to  the  right  of  Etzel, 
are  Siegfrietra  parents,  Sieginund  and  Siegelinde;  and  finally,  the 
queen  Ute,  Gunthers  mother,  with  her  two  younger  sons  Gemot 
and  Gisclher  the  child.  On  the  ceiling  are  four  small  paintings, 
the  most  eventful  moments  of  the  poem ;  the  quarrel  of  Chriemiiild 
and  Brunhild  for  precedence  in  the  procession  to  church;  Sieg- 
fried's death  ;  Chricmhdd's  revenge,  and  Etzel's  lament. 

In  the  second,  or  Marriage-hall,  are  comprehended  the  most 
important  moments  of  Siegfried's  life.  Above,  on  the  wall,  oppo- 
site  to  the  window,  is  the  first  arrival  of  Siegfried  before  the  palace 
of  Gunther  in  Worms;  over  this  window,  the  return  of  Siegfried 
M'ith  Chricjnhild  to  his  parents.  In  the  lunettes  are  displayed 
knightly  jousts.  The  great  paintings  arc,  Siegfried's  return  frora 
the  Saxon  war,  followed  by  the  captive  monarchs  Llidiger  and 
LUdigast,  and  saluted  by  Gunther  as  conqueror.  Opposite, 
Brunhild's  arrival  in  Worms,  as  the  second  occasion  of  grateful 
thanks  from  Gunther  to  Siegfried.  Opposite  to  the  windows,  the 
mai'riage  of  Siegfried  and  Chriemiiild;  and  between  the  windows, 
the  imparting  of  mysteries  frora  the  girdle  of  Brunhild;  and 
thence  the  bitter  quarrel  of  the  queens,  and  all  the  succeeding  mis- 
fortunes. Besides  these,  in  four  smaller  paintings  over  the  doors, 
are,  a  messenger  relating  to  Chriemiiild  the  deeds  of  Siegfried  in 
the  Saxon  war;  Gunther,  Siegfried,  Hagen,  Dankwardt,  journeying 
to  Isenland;  Siegfried  and  Chriemhild,  as  the  royal  pair,  in  their 
own  countr)';  and  the  same  as  parents. 

These,  aa  it  may  be  supposed,  from  the  mere  bare  recital  of 
the  subjects,  are  a  series  of  grand  pictures,  full  of  all  the  beauty, 
poetry,  and  noblest  colouring  of  romance.  The  figures  of  tlic 
youthful  heroes;  of  the  lovely  and  queenly  dames;  of  warriors, 
minstrels,  messengers,  and  miscellaneous  characters,  are  larger 
than  life,  and  all  noble  of  their  kind.  The  landing  of  Brunhild 
at  Worms,  in  particular,  is  a  piece  of  the  life  of  the  romantic  ages 
brought  into  actual  existence  before  you.  The  glorious  beauty  of 
the  two  rival  queens;  the  manly  grace  of  the  young  warriors;  the 
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asacmblcd  group  of  king  and  courtiers  in  front;  the  armed  and 
bannered  company  in  the  background,  beneath  the  forest  trees; 
the  stalwart  boatman^  holding  fast  the  boat  as  Brunhild  steps 
proudly  upon  land,  and  aeeminj;  to  worship  the  vciy  foot  vvhicli  she 
Beta  on  the  earth  by  him.  The  whole  is  a  glowing  and  auptrb 
scene,  such  as  often  has  lived  in  the  heart  of  a  young  poet,  but 
has  rarely  been  thrown  forth  to  the  day  by  the  hand  of  the  painter. 
Any  one  of  these  scenes  would  have  been  enough  to  have  stamped 
the  high  fame  of  Julius  Scbnorr. 

The  great  characteristics  of  these  modern  paintera  of  ^Munich 
are  the  living  spirit  and  form  of  the  past  ages,  which  they  com- 
municate to  their  subjects;  the  warmth  and  richness  of  their 
colouring,  and  their  exquisite  feeling  of  beauty  in  all  that  they 
paint,  whether  in  nature  or  in  man.  For  their  colouring  they  are 
indebted  to  their  deep  study  of  the  Byzantine  schooL  The  bright 
draperies  of  these  old  painters;  the  vivid  blues,  crimsons,  and 
yellows;  nay,  even  the  golden  backgrounds,  they  have  adopted 
with  wonderful  success;  and,  by  their  masterly  skill,  instead  of 
suflfering  them  to  become  glaring  and  gaudy,  they  have  made  them 
rich,  glowing,  and  beautiful.  They  have,  in  these  respects,  a  life 
and  a  character  peculiarly  their  own.  In  their  illustrations  of 
mythologic  subjects,  they  give  us  not  the  cold  formality  of  the 
hackneyed  forms  with  which  we  are  wearied,  but  they  make  their 
scenes  and  persons  live  in  all  their  original  glorj'  and  grace.  They 
give  US  a  similar  feeling  in  such  subjects  as  the  poetry  of  Keats, 
Shelley,  and  Barry  Cornwall.  In  the  romantic,  they  awake  all  the 
freshness  of  sensation  with  which  we  first  read  Sir  Walter  Scott  or 
Spenser.  They  who  would  feel  how  they  have  succeeded  in  the 
development  of  personal  beauty,  may  place  them  in  contrast  with 
theii-  great  antipodes,  the  powerful  but  often  revolting  paintings 
of  Rubens,  where  no  aentiment  of  the  ideal  of  beauty  exists;  and 
may,  so  far  as  this  quality  is  concerned,  even  compare  them  with 
the  liigbest  models,  Kaffaelle,  Carlo  Dolci,  or  Correggio.  They  are, 
however,  widely  different  in  their  general  spirit.  They  are,  in  fact, 
masters  of  their  own  new  and  glorious  school  — era bodiers  of  all 
our  finest  dreams  of  poetic  romance;  and  creators  of  a  new  and 
most  dehghtful  epoch  in  the  history  of  painting — if  what  a  popular 
traveller  says  be  true.    "  It  has  occurred  to  me  as   a  matter  of 
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mirprise  that  no  one  has  thought  of  forming  a  gaDery,  the  principle 
of  nelectioQ  being  beaaty  ak>ne:  forms  and  het%  soch  as  those  of 
Murtllo,  Titian,  or  Albano,  Correggio,  at  Ba  Vind;  landscapes  such 
as  tho*e  of  Claade,  Breoghel,  Cajrp,  Rnysdael,  Hobblma,  Van  dcr 
V'eldc,  or  Canaletto;  no  Dutch  Boors,  crcn  by  Ostade  or  Gerard 
Dow;  no  harsh-featured  old  misers  nor  attenuated  saints,  thoogk 
by  Rembrandt  ct  Spagnolctto;  no  martyrdom  of  holy  men,  or 
massacrea  of  the  Innocents,  even  if  from  the  workshop  of 
Robens  or  Caracci.  I  woold  have  exquisite  painting  iUastrate 
beautiful  subjects:  it  is  then  that  the  divine  art  'is  the  most 
divine/"* 

The  second  story  of  this  part  of  the  palace,  forming  a  suite  of  i 
seventeen  magnificent  rooms,  is  equally  embellished  by  the  paiBt-l 
ings   of  living  artists — some  in  fresco,  some  in  cncoustic.     The 
first  nine,  those  of  the  king,  with  subjects  from  the  Greek;  and 
the  eij^ht  of  the  queen,  with  subjects  from  the  German  poets.      It 
would  require  a  volume  itself  to  go  through  the  details  and  poii 
out  the  beauties  and  merits  of  all  theses     The  first  ante>chamber  < 
the  king  is  embellished  with  monochromatic  paintings  in  the  stylfl 
of  the  ancient  Greek  vases,  from  the  Argonautic  expedition,  fron 
Orpheus,  designed  by  Schwanthaler.     The  second  ante-chamber^  j 
with  scenes  from  Hesiod,    by  Schwanthaler,  painted  by  Hilten- 
spcrgor  and  Streidel.     The  service-hall,  with  splendid  scenes  feunil 
the  Hj-mns   of   Homer,   designed   by  Schnorr,   and   painted  by 
Ililtenspcrger,  Olivier,  Streidel,  and  Schulz.     The  throne-room, 
from  Pindar;  the  dining-hall,  from  Anacreon;  drawings  by  Zim- 
mcrmann;  and  paintings  by  Anchiitz  and  Nilson.     The  reception- 
room,  from  the  Tragedies  of  iEschylus,  designed  by  Schwanthaler, 
and  painted  by  Schilger;  the  king's  writing-room,  from  the  Trage-j 
dies  of  Sophocles,  by  Schwanthaler,  painted  by  Riiekel  and  Hanson; 
dressing-room,  from  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  also  Schwan-j 
thaler,   painted   by  lliltenspcrgcrj  the  king's  bed-chamber,   from 
Theocritus,  painted  by  Riickel,  Schulz  and  Bruckmanu,  partly  from 
their  own  designs,  and  partly  from  those  of  H.  Hess. 

The  Bccncs  in  the  queen^s  apartments  are  from  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweidc,  from  the  Parcival  of  Wolfram,  two  old  German 
Mijinesangcrs;  from  Biirger,  KJopatock,  Weiland,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  Tieck. 

*  Itig1u*s  Tyrol  aad  Bararw, 
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Nothing  but  actual  sceiiiig  can  convey  any  idea  of  the  grace, 
variety^  life,  and  sunny  beauty  of  these  paintings.  Many  of  the 
latter  are  by  Kaulbach;  with  others  by  Schwind,  Lindcnschmidt, 
FnltZj  Herrmann,  Dietz,  Wendling,  and  Gasaen  of  Coblcntz, 
They  consist  of  paintings  on  the  walls,  friezes,  and  designs  on  the 
ceilings,  all  accompanied  by  scrolls,  flowers,  birds,  vases,  and  aucli 
erabelliahments  of  the  most  graceful  fancy  and  delightful  colouring, 
80  chaste,  and  yet  brilliant.  To  this  magnificent  pertnanent 
gallery — to  this  glorious  poem  of  a  palace — the  public  is  freely 
admitted,  on  stated  days  and  hours,  when  the  court  is  there;  and 
when  absent,  nearly  every  day,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

But  even  this  portion  of  the  palace  and  its  paintings  yield  in 
extent  and  splendour  to  those  of  the  still  newer  erection.  This  is 
intended  for  the  scene  of  courtly  gaiety,  on  all  great  and  festive 
occasions.  Here  are  six  halls,  enabellished  with  paintings  from 
Fiomer^s  Odyssey ;  the  splendour  and  interest  of  which  the  very 
names  indicate,^ — Mercury  scut  to  the  cave  of  Calypso;  Ulysses 
departure  thence;  his  being  thrown  on  the  strand  of  Fheacea  when 
Nausicaa  the  king's  daughter  is  playing  there  with  her  maidens 
as  their  Unen  dries  in  the  sun ;  Ulysses  in  the  palace  of  Alcinous ; 
the  feast  there ;  the  games ;  and  Bemodocus  singing  the  downfall 
of  Troy. 

In  the  first  story  we  find  a  ball-room,  130  feet  long  and  fifty 
wide,  with  basso  relievos  on  the  walls;  the  subjects,  Greek  dances; 
the  painting  in  the  Pompeii  style;  the  colours  of  the  ceiling, 
blue,  lilac,  scarlet,  and  gold :  the  Hall  of  Beauties,  with  statues 
of  modern  female  beauties:  a  bunqucting-hall,  53  feet  by  58, 
with  battle-scenes  by  Hess,  Adam,  etc. :  a  thi-one-room,  112 
feet  long,  85  wide,  and  68  high,  with  a  gallery  supported  by 
twenty  statues  of  white  marble.  Between  these  statues  are  to 
stand  the  Iburteen  bronze  gilt  colossal  statues  of  the  Bavarian 
princes,  now  in  the  hands  of  Stiglmaicr.  This  will  unques- 
tionably be  one  of  the  most  splendid  throne-rooms  in  the  world ; 
juid  it  is  approached  by  three  halls,  the  walls  of  which  arc 
covered  with  gigantic  paintings  illustrating  the  histories  of  Charle- 
magne, Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  Rudolph  of  Ilapsburg,  thus 
connecting  the  glory  of  Bavaria  with  that  of  all  Germany.  On 
these  great  works,  equally  astonishing  by  the  boldness  of  their 
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projection  and  the  mastership  of  their  execution,  are  actif 
emjiloyedj  SchwanthaJer,  Stiglmaier,  Schnorr,  Hess,  Jager,  Gieafl 
iind  others. 

But  even  here  you  have  not  done  with  the  wonders  and  p 
fusion  of  modern  art  about  the  palace.  Behind  it  stands  the  1 
Hof  Capcllc,  a  perfect  model  of  the  beauties  of  architecti 
carving,  and  painting.  The  whole  walk  are  lined  with  the  rid 
marbles  and  mosaic  work.  The  body  of  the  church  ia  divk 
from  the  aisles  by  rows  of  pillars  of  the  finest  red  Salzburg  mar 
their  bases  being  of  white  marble,  and  their  capitals  gilt.  G^ 
carnug,  mai'hlcj  paintings,  niehes,  arches,  and  inscriptions  in  I4 
in  antique  characters  on  alt  sides,  meet  the  eye.  Even  the  b« 
ground  of  the  paintings  are  of  gold,  after  the  old  Byzantine  st 
Yet  so  skilfully  is  all  disposed^  that  the  general  effect  is  not  taw< 
but  admirably  rich,  the  gold  ground  causing  the  figures  to  stl 
forward  in  bold  relief,  as  in  a  strong  sunshine.  The  ceilings,  I 
arches,  altar-pieces,  arc  all  covered  with  paintings  by  Hess  | 
hia  pupils,  representing,  in  different  departments,  the  hiatorj 
the  Chosen  Kace  to  the  death  and  glorification  of  Christ,  i| 
addition  of  Catholic  features,  as  the  Father,  the  Holy  Gb 
the  Virgin,  Christ  deified,  and  various  saints.  In  one  side  sec 
St-  George,  St.  Hubert  and  his  stag,  with  a  little  crucifix  bol 
between  his  horns,  and  all  looking  up  in  adoration  to  Christ,  K 
is  above,  is  a  most  beautiful  little  pictorial  episode  from  the  pot 
legends  of  the  church.  Tlie  general  efi"ect  is  as  if  you  were  looki 
with  a  glass  of  great  magnifying  power  into  a  splendidly  illui 
nated  missal. 

Hence  you  may  wander  to  the  Ludwig's  Kirche,  its  paintii 
being  the  last  work  of  Cornelius  before  leaving  for  Berlin  :  a  m 
derful  display  of  pictorial  genius  in  great  scenes  of  the  creal 
of  the  world,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  artist  has  called  in  ! 
imaginative  force  of  Dante  to  aid  him  in  this  bold  and  subli 
design.  You  may  then  proceed  to  the  church  of  Maria  Hilf, 
the  Vorstadt  Au,  already  mentioned  for  its  exquisite  Gothic  art 
tecture  and  its  gorgeous  windows;  and  thence  to  the  great  bi 
of  St.  Bonifacius,  finished  in  lH3u,  with  splendid  paintings 
Hesa  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  and  of  the  spread  of  Christiani' 
Germany,  and  you  will  then  find,  that  besides  many  other 
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fabrics  raised  by  the  present  king,  you  have  still  two  to  inspect, 
which  of  themselves  alone  would  have  constituted  the  j^lory  of  any 
city,  and  which  have  collected  into  them  such  treasures  of  art  as 
arc  rarely  to  be  found  in  any  two  biiildinp;8,  except  in  Florence  or 
Rumc.     These  are  the  Glyptothek  and  Pinacothek. 

From  the  description  of  these  noble  fabrica  and  their  contents, 
the  pen  of  the  mere  visitor  shrinks  in  despair.  Volumes  only  can 
detail  their  wealth;  vision  only  make  palpable  their  beauty  and 
value.  Ttie  Glyptothek,  built  by  Von  Klenze  for  the  present  king 
when  crown-prince,  and  at  his  own  coat,  was  begun  iu  1816,  and 
only  completed  in  1830,  It  is  of  the  purest  Grecian  style,  having 
a  noble  Ionic  portico,  its  pediment  embclUshed  by  a  group  of  nine 
colossal  statues  of  white  marble,  Minerva  in  the  midst  of  the 
plastic  arts.  The  building  is  a  large  square,  inclosing  a  court.  It 
is  apparently  only  of  one  story,  lighted  from  above ;  and  without, 
instead  of  windows,  are  niches  containing  statues  of  the  most 
celebrated  sculptors.  The  front  is  wholly  faced  with  rcd-and-w  hite 
marble,  and  in  its  whole  aspect  is  most  chaste  and  simply  noble. 
It  contains  twelve  splendid  halls,  all  floored  with  marble,  and  the 
walls  lined  with  scagliola  of  different  and  richest  colours.  Many 
of  tbera  ore  embellished  with  designs  from  Cornelius,  painted  by 
him,  Schlotthauer,  Zimmermann^  and  with  relievos  by  Schwan- 
thaler.  The  mere  mass  of  marble  employed  here  is  astonishing, 
Inglis,  who  saw  it  when  it  was  scarcely  finished,  said  that  he  iiad 
seen  the  marbles  of  the  Escurial,  and  others  of  the  most  celebrated 
palaces  of  Europe,  but  none  of  them  were  to  be  compared  with  the 
marbles  of  the  Glyptothek.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  worthy  abode  for  the 
treasures  of  ancient  art  which  it  contains,  such  indeed  as  no  other 
monarch  has  erected ;  and  the  arrangement  of  those  treasures  is 
equally  admirable  and  instructive.  In  twelve  halls  you  have  illus- 
trated the  rise,  progress,  decline,  and  modern  revival  of  the  art  of 
sculpture.  You  have  first,  remains  of  Indian  and  Egyptian  art; 
then  the  most  ancient  Greek  and  Etruscan  ;  then  the  iEgina 
marbles,  filling  up  the  period  preceding  Phidias;  then  those  of  the 
verj'time,  and  probably  from  the  hand  of  Phidias'  master,  the  chief 
the  colossal  Apollo  Cithariidus ;  then,  iu  the  Halls  of  Bacchus  and 
of  the  NiobedcC,  those  of  the  period  of  perfect  Grecian  art.  The 
Halls  of  the  Gods  and  of  Troy  are  appropriated  to  the  frescoes  of 
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Comelns,  ilhiiilnttfc  of  tbe  Gnani  ■qrthol^gy  and  tiie  Trojan 
wan.  Hie  Hall  of  Heroes  contaiiu  itatiKs  and  boats,  Greek  and 
Boman^  whick  betray  strong  tpuf/taum  ot  tbat  decline  of  art 
which  oiilj  becomes  too  pwMiiiiifiit  in  the  Bonaa  Hall ;  the  infe- 
riority of  these  to  the  Grecian  aenipCare  striking  motit  forcibly  on 
you,  after  passing  firom  one  to  the  other.  To  theae  aneeeed  the 
Hall  of  Co1oiin;d  Work^  and  of  the  Moderns. 

AmoDgst  the  most  justly  cddinted  of  this  eoUeetion  are  the 
i£^a  Marbles.     These  are  fragmcDtary  groaps,  frosa  the  portieo 
frieies  of  a  falleo  temple  in  the  Isk  of  ^flgina,  where  th^  were 
discovered  by  Baron  Haller  and  others  in  181 1,  and  were  purchased 
by  the  kiug  for  6000/.^  much  to  the  chagrin  of  tbe  British  govern- 
ment, which  had  sent  an  order  to  parchase  them  for  800CW.     They  J 
fill  up  an  otherwise  irremediable  vacuum  in  tbe  progress  of  Grecian  \ 
art.     One  group  represents  the  battle  of  Telamon  and  Hercules 
with  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy;  the  other,  that  for  the  body  of 
Patroclas.     Part  are  fighting,  part  fallen,  and  display  an  astonish* 
ing  attention  to  anatomical  proportions,  bat  an  eqoal  Bant  of 
expression  of  couutenanee.     In  neither  form  nor  face  are  the  soul 
and  the  predominant  character  and  sentiment  or  passion  of  the 
moment  expressed,  as  they  are  so  finely  in  those  of  alter  ages,  «p^ 
ally  in  the  Venus  of  Cnidos,  the  Barberini  Faun,  and  the  KncelLig  | 
Son  of  Niobe;  the  last  most  full  of  life  and  expression  of  all  the 
figures  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Niobe  group  at  Flo- 
rence.   In  the  Ilall  of  the  Moderns,  are  the  Venus  and  the  Paris  of 
Canova;   the  Sandal-binder  and  the  beautiful  Vittoria  Caldoni  of 
ScLadow;    the  bust  of  Iffland,  by  the  father,  George  Schadow;  ' 
Ranch's  Admiral  Van  Tromp;  Carli's  Winckelmanu;  and  the  bust 
of  the  King  as  Crown-Prince,  by  Tborwaldsen;  Thorwaldscn's 
Adonis;  Love  and  the  Muse,  by  Algardi;  Napoleon,  by  Arachi; 
the  Kneeling  Christ-child,  by  Algardi,  etc 

The  effect  of  walking  through  the  halls  of  the  Glyptothck  is 
indescribably  and  serenely  delightful.  The  admirable  arraugement 
in  regard  to  progressive  art,  the  equally  admirable  selection  of 
subjects,  have  the  most  tranquillizing  and  harmonizing  effect  on  the 
spirit.  You  arc  offended  or  disturbed  by  none  of  those  mediocre 
objects  which  in  some  collections  are  obtruded  on  you  because  they 
arc  antique.     All  is  pure  and  chastely  bcautifiU,  and  full  of  that 
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peculiarly  ctheriol  and  poetic  &entiment  which  lives  in  the  statues 
of  the  truly  great  masters.  There  is  an  air  and  spirit  of  the  life  of 
godsj  a  retiued  and  elevated  feeling,  a  divine  sentiment  about  them, 
which  calms  and  raises  your  own  soul.  A  tender  pathos,  a  sublime 
ideality,  a  youthful  and  heroic  grace,  a  profound  revelalion  of  the 
divinity  of  beauty, — in  a  word,  a  higher  nature,  a  nobler  develop- 
ment of  psychological  being,  draw  you  into  a  sympathy  with  them, 
and  make  you  for  the  time,  and  often  long  after,  conscious  of  a 
more  spiritual  and  generous  heart  and  aspiration  than  ore  found  in 
you  amid  the  contagion  of  the  ordinary  world.  I  never  felt  this 
tranquillizing  and  elevating  effect  so  strongly  as  in  the  Glyptothek, 
and  should  esteem  it  a  peculiar  privilege  to  be  able,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  Munich,  to  walk  through  it  at  least  once  a  week. 

The  Pinacothek,  which  stands  not  far  distant,  a  building  in  the 
Roman  style,  of  great  beauty,  is  equally  rich  in  works  of  the 
pictorial  art,  and  equally  well  arranged.  It  has  its  nine  halls  and 
thrce-and-twenty  cabinets,  all  full  of  paintings  from  the  earliest 
date  to  the  latest:  the  old  Byzantine,  old  German,  Italian,  Ncther- 
land,  I'rencb,  Spanish,  and  from  all  great  masters  of  each  of  them. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  give  any  idea  of  the  multitudinous  contents 
of  this  great  gallery,  in  which  are  found  all  great  names,  from  the 
old  church  painters  Rogier  van  Brugge,  Meister  Stephan,  Van  Eck, 
Mabuse,  Taddeo  Bartoli,  or  Spinello,  to  those  of  RafFaellc  and  his 
compeers.  Rubens  has  a  whole  hall  and  a  cabinet  to  himself,  con- 
taining no  less  than  ninety-five  paintings,  great  and  small,  under 
his  name.  But  vast  and  incalculably  rich  as  this  great  collection 
is,  it  yet  wants  to  me  some  grand  and  cardinal  attractions  of  sweet- 
ness and  grace.  Some  Madonna  del  Sisto,  to  which  your  steps 
naturally  direct  themselves,  as  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  Less 
display  of  the  magnificent  horrors  and  savage  strength  of  Ilubcns; 
of  his  dowdy  women  and  naked  ligares  rained  down  in  torrents 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  canvass;  and  of  that  peculiar 
tlesh,  which  has  a  tint  of  decay  rather  than  of  health  about  it, — 
,  something  which  reminds  you  irresistibly  of  bad  fish.  In  fact, 
Rubens'  most  pleasing,  and  at  the  same  time  not  least  powerful 
works,  are  not  here:  anch  as  his  grand  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  casting 
out  Devils,  and  his  St.  Francis  Xavier  preaching  to  the  Indians,  in 
the  Belvideri-  Gallery  in  Vienna.      It  ts  an  assemblage  that  fills 
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yoQ  with  wonder  rather  tban  with  love.  It  is  a  world  of  miracles  of 
art  and  genius,  but  Bomewhat  wanting  in  those  soft  emotions  and 
that  divine  sentiment  which  spring  up  in  the  charmed  quiet  of 
the  Glyptothek.  Not  the  least  dehghtful  and  attractive  are  the 
illustrations  of  the  history  of  painting,  and  of  striking  moments  in 
the  lives  of  the  great  painters  by  Cornelius,  in  the  tive-and-twenty 
Loggie  of  the  Corridor.     Here  also  are  300,000  engravings. 

Besides  these  splendid  temples  of  art,  there  are  various  private 
galleries  in  Munich;  the  most  excellent,  and  in  every  respect  moat 
valuable  one,  is  that  of  the  Prince  of  Leuchtenbcrg,  that  is, 
Eugene  Beauharnois,  the  son  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  In  this 
you  have  an  admirable  selection  from  the  masters  of  the  different 
schools.  A  considerable  number  of  French,  amongst  them  a  very 
interesting  full-length  of  Josephine  by  Gerard,  and  Napoleon  by 
Appiani.  There  are  also  among  the  statuary,  the  Eros  and  Antcros 
of  Algardi,  the  Tliree  Graces  and  the  Magdalen  of  Canova. 

But  leaving  galleries  and  collections,  in  order  to  know  what 
is  doing  in  Munich,  and  the  wonderful  spirit  which  is  working 
there,  and  has  now  collected  within  its  walls  upwards  of  800  artists 
of  one  kind  or  other,  you  must  visit  the  Atelier  of  the  principal 
ones;  pai-ticularly  Kaulbach,  Schwanthaler,  and  Stiglmaier. 

Kaulbach's  Atelier  wc  found  in  the  St.  Anna  Vorstadt,  Tatten- 
bachcr  Strasse,  in  a  large  half-neglected  building,  in  a  wild  neg- 
lected sort  of  paddock,  enclosed  with  high  walls.  Here  was  the 
artist,  amid  all  those  objects  which  render  an  artist's  studio  so 
interesting.  We  entered  a  large  room  in  which  on  all  sides  stood 
the  works  in  progress,  and  the  original  sketches  of  those  which 
are  completed.  Amongst  these  were  many  of  bis  first  designs  for 
his  pEiintings  in  the  palace.  We  immediately  recognised  that  of 
Faust  and  Wagner  in  the  Goethe  room  there.  There  were  various 
portraits  painted  by  him  in  Italy,  A  full-length  of  a  fine-looking 
young  noble,  in  the  costume  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  back- 
ground  the  beautiful  head  of  a  young  girl ;  a  portrait  of  a  young 
artist  in  a  masking  costume.  But  the  great  object  was  standing 
opposite  to  you,  his  cartoon  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  said 
to  be  purchased  by  the  king,  and  on  which  the  artist  is  now  actively 
employed.  This  is  of  vast  size,  and  the  bold  genius  of  the  artist 
is  at  once  visible  in  the  characters  and  actions  which  it  coaipre- 
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hends.  Titus  ascends  into  Jerusalem  over  its  ruins.  The  eagles 
of  the  Roman  legions  are  planted  on  the  altar  of  the  temple,  the 
abomination  of  Desolation  in  the  Holy  Place;  the  high-priests  put 
themselves  to  death  with  their  followers.  The  Levites  with  broken 
harps  are  lying  on  the  door.  Terror  and  despair  seize  the  women; 
frantic  fury  the  leaders  of  the  people;  demons  drive  the  Wander- 
ing Jew  with  blows  and  mockery  forth  to  his  long  pilgrimage 
through  the  world.  Angels  conduct  the  Christians  safely  out  of 
the  devoted  place;  other  angels  of  vcogeanee  descend  with  tiery 
swords  from  heaven  to  execute  the  long-menaced  wrath  of  God; 
while  the  five  great  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament^  who  have  been 
for  ages  the  proclaimers  of  this  judgment,  behold  from  above  the 
fulfilment  of  their  words. 

Perhaps  if  we  might  venture  to  suggest  a  fault  in  so  sublime 
a  production,  it  is  a  want  of  a  sufficient  central  point  of  interest  in 
the  picture.  The  attention  is  drawn  here  and  there,  and  finds 
distinct  groups  of  striking  ciFect,  rather  than  one  undivided  whole. 
But  this  in  the  completed  painting  may  be  corrected.  One  little 
touch  in  a  subordinate  part  of  the  picture  is  extremely  beautiful. 
As  the  angels  escort  the  Christians  fortli,  the  Christian  children, 
who  child-like,  in  the  midst  of  public  calamity  have  been  playing 
in  the  streets,  are  collected  as  they  go  on  from  their  companions, 
the  children  of  the  unbelievers.  One  child  of  this  class,  however, 
pleads  powerfully  with  the  angel  near  him  to  be  taken  with  those 
of  the  Christians,  and  you  see  by  the  face  of  the  an^el  that  he  will 
not  plead  in  vain. 

In  the  inner  room,  on  the  easel  that  a  pupil  might  copy  it,  was 
his  picture  of  Anacrcon  reading  his  Poems  to  his  Mistress.  The 
beauty  of  the  figures,  the  glow  of  colour  and  of  poetry  in  the 
whole  scene,  were  perfectly  astonishing^  and  justly  place  Kaulbach 
in  the  first  rank  of  his  art  as  a  master  of  the  expression  of  beauty, 
and  for  colouring  which  rivals  that  of  Titian. 

In  this  room  also  were  pencil  sketches  of  the  illustrations  of 
Reineke  der  Fuehs.  On  a  door  leading  into  a  third  room  were 
painted  a  boy  and  girl,  as  if  done  in  the  very  exuberance  of  fancy, 
of  such  loveliness  that  they  would  enrich  the  walls  of  any  house 
whatever.  In  this  room  we  heard  one  of  his  pupils  amusing  a 
leisure  hour  with  singing  and  playing  an  the  guitar  in  a  very 
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superior  style.    Kaulbach  himself  is  very  interesting  in  his  appear* 
ance,  scarcely  yet  of  middle  age,  he  ia  of  delicate  constitution^  and 
bears  traces  in   his  countenance  of  his  frequent  suffering.     U* 
great  modesty  and  gentlemanly  politeness  were   very   attractiv 
He  spoke  with  much  enthusiasm  of  his  sojourn  in  Italy; 
that  he  had  not  time  for  more  travelling;  and  when  we  asked  if ' 
he  spoke  English,  replied  pointing  to  his  painting,   "  No,  I  speak j 
no  laugtiage  but  German,  and — that !" 

The  Atelier  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Srhwanthaler,  whkll] 
lies  quite  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  had  a  very  diffo 
aspect.  Here,  instead  of  the  solitary  artist  pondering  over  lua 
sublime  designs  alone,  was  a  whole  host  of  busy  workmen.  He 
was  room  after  room  full  of  models  and  statues  in  every  stage  ( 
progress,  and  other  models  of  which  tlie  finished  statuea  were 
complete.  In  the  first  room  was  a  gigantic  statue  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  for  his  monument  at  Carlsruhe.  One  of  Eudolpb 
of  Ilapsburg,  for  the  Walhallaj  and  one  of  Mozart,  the  bronxe 
cast  from  which  has  since  been  set  up  in  his  native  city,  Sabtburg«f 
There  were  the  first  small  models  of  the  Electors  of  Bavaria,  the ' 
finished  statues  after  which  are  intended  for  the  new  throne-room 
of  the  palace.  A  model  of  the  frieze  of  the  Walhalla,  the  lia- 
mannschlacht,  or  Battle  of  Hermann  with  the  legions  of  Varus; 
and  several  of  the  figures  already  finished  in  marble. 

In  another  room  were  two  Nymphs  in  marble;  Bclisarius  and 
his  daughter,  a  small  group  in  bronze;  the  Grand  Duke  and  Ducheaa 
of  Baden;  and  a  small  model  as  Nymphs  of  the  lihine  and  Dauube,^^ 
In  another  were  men  modelling  in  clay  an  immense  figure  of  thft^| 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden's  father;  and  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  stood  one      ' 
of  the  small  modicla  of  the  figures  in  the  Glj'ptothek  friejuj.     But 
the  grand  figiu'e  at  this  moment  in  Schwanthaler's  atelier,  was  th« 
just  completed  one  of  Hermann  himself.     He  is  the  central  figure 
of  the  frieze  of  the  Walhalla  portico;  the  opposing  one,  of  coime, 
being  Varus  the  Roman  general.     The  figure  of  Hermann  ia  ten 
feet  high,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  creations  of  the  chisel,  ancient  i 
modern.     The  aitist  has  caught  all  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian  genius^ 
with  the  bold  originality  which  gathers  inspiration  from  others, 
but  makes  its  work  its  own.     The  young  warrior  stands  in  combal 
with  his  antagonist,  like   a  glorious  demi-god.      Ftill  of  youth. 
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strengtli  and  grace,  bis  face,  of  the  finest  manly  beauty,  is  kindled 
with  the  fire  of  patriotism  and  courage.  There  is  the  triumph  of 
certaiu  conquest  and  of  patriotic  vengeance  in  his  eye;  on  his  cheek 
the  cool  steadfastness  of  watchful  wisdom.  The  statue  is  of  fine 
white  marble,  the  figure  only  partially  covered  with  a  robe,  and 
every  limb,  every  fold  of  the  dress,  is  full  of  spirit  and  expresaiou. 
The  wings  on  bis  helm  seem  alive  in  every  feather. 

The  figures  of  this  noble  frieze  arc  not  in  relievo,  but  perfect, 
and  standing  separate  from  the  pediment.  With  the  boldness 
which  characterizes  the  king  and  the  artists  of  Munich,  they  have 
ventured  on  what  has  never  been  attempted  since  the  classic  agesj 
that  of  adorning  the  friezes  of  their  public  buildings,  not  with 
mere  relievos,  but  with  distinct  and  perfect  statues.  The  frieze 
of  the  portico  of  the  Glyptothck  was  the  first;  and  this  is  the 
second  splendid  example  of  this  in  modem  times,  Tlie  frieze  is 
seventy-two  feet  long,  and  will  stand  sixty  feet  above  the  position 
of  the  spectator.  The  whole  group  consists  of  fifteen  figures. 
Hermann  stands  high  above  the  rest:  for,  as  on  the  southern 
portico  the  artist  has  represented  the  successful  close  of  the  war 
of  Germany  with  France;  here,  on  the  northern  one,  he  seizes  the 
moment  when  Hermann  strikes  down  the  power  of  Rome  in  Germany. 
He  is  now  not  the  asscrtor,  but  the  achiever  of  his  country's 
freedom.  Varus,  who  stands  before  him,  is  in  the  act  to  stab 
himself;  the  Roman,  behind  Viurus,  is  turning  to  flee;  a  standard- 
bearer  is  falhng;  and  behind  him  lie  the  slain.  Behind  Hermann 
are  three  German  warriors  rushing  on  with  battle-axe,  sword,  and 
club;  the  bard,  with  his  hai-p;  the  prophetess;  and  a  group  of 
women  tenderly  binding  the  wounds  of  an  old  man  who  has  fallen 
in  battle.  Since  we  saw  the  figure  of  Hermann  the  whole  fi-ieze 
u  completed,  and  excites  general  admiration. 

What  astonishes  you  in  these  Munich  artists,  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  bronze-founders  alike,  is  their  daring,  free,  adventurous, 
and  prohfic  spirit.  There  is  nothing  senik;  nothing  imitative; 
nothing  merely  neat  and  clever.  They  seem  to  have  taken  inspi- 
ration from  the  ancients,  but  not  to  have  been  overawed  by  them;  to 
have  drank  from  the  same  fountain  of  soul  and  beauty,  and  to  aspire 
to  the  same  greatness.  All  their  works  have  a  freedom,  a  master- 
ship, a  novelty  and  livingucss  about  them,  which  prove  them  to 
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belong  to  a  new  era  of  art;  and  they  arc  poured  out  in  that  vigorom 
abundance,  which  testifies  the  power  and  con6dence  of  the  master. 
Aa  we  walk  through  their  studios,  and  from  one  to  another,  we  feel 
as  men  must  have  done  in  the  days  of  Greece,  when  Praxiteles  and 
Phidias  were  busy  amid  their  pnpils,  hewing  out  glorious  form  after 
form,  to  embelhsh  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  the  palaces  of  princes. 
\Vlien  we  recollect  that  we.  are  not  in  one  of  the  great  capitals  of 
the  world,  in  Paris  or  London*  but  in  that  of  little  Bavaria,  our 
wonder  is  the  greater ;  and  what  in  those  cities  is  progressing, 
bearing  any  resemblance  to  these  works,  in  their  spirit,  their  great- 
ness, or  their  affluent  abimdaiice? 

It  is  the  same  in  their  architecture.  They  have  no  fear,  and 
produce  novelty  out  of  the  most  unexpected  quarters.  The  Lud- 
wig  Strasse  is  a  striking  example  of  this;  where  vast  ranges  of 
houses  extend,  in  which  the  old  Saxon  ecclesiastical  style  is  intro- 
duced,  with  its  round  arches  and  short  round  pillars,  and  peculiar 
zigzag  tracery,  and  other  oniaments;  and  that  with  the  most  new^_ 
and  even  elegant  effect.  ^H 

The  bronxe  foundcry  of  Stiglmaier,  at  which  we  next  arrived,^^ 
is  the  continuation,  or,  as  it  were,  appendix  to  the  Atelier  of 
Schwanthalcr.  Here  his  teeming  models  are  converted  into  bronze. 
These  works  are  again  immense.  We  went  into  four  or  five  great 
rooms,  each  of  which  was  fall  of  workmen,  busily  employed  in 
polishing,  hammering,  and  filing  huge  limbs  of  bronze  just  turned 
out  of  the  moukls;  others  in  preparing  the  moulds  themselves. 
Here  lay  Titanic  heads,  here  a  booted  leg  of  bronze  as  big  as  an 
ordinary  man.  Groups  of  workmen,  reminding  us  of  the  earhcr 
outlines  of  Retsch's  song  of  the  Bell,  were  building  up  and 
screwing  together  thci^c  huge  forms.  The  sounds  were  deafening, 
We  were  then  ushered  into  a  small  room,  in  which,  like  a  scene 
an  Arabian  tale,  stood  eight  colossal  golden  statues  of  the  Electoi 
of  Bavaria;  part  of  those  which  we  have  mentioned  aa  prcparini 
for  the  throne-room.  The  effect  was  perfectly  diizzUng.  Tb 
statues  are  each  ten  feet  high.  Masterly  figures,  wrought  in 
costume,  each  of  his  own  age,  in  the  most  exquisite  style  of  work- 
manship. Every  smallest  fold  of  raiment  or  piece  of  armour, 
their  massy  swords  and  flowing  locks,  are  most  beautifully  finish' 
and  the  splendour  of  such  masses  of  gold  is  superb  beyond  ooi 
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ception.  The  whole  series  consists  of  fourteen  of  these  gigantic 
figures,  of  which  eight  were  here  complete,  and  the  remainder  were 
to  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  Five  years  had 
already  been  employed  upon  them;  and,  including  the  designing 
and  modelling,  each  figure  costs  2000/.  sterling;  half  the  value 
consisting  in  the  gold  with  which  they  are  overlaid. 

In  a  lower  room  where  the  workmen  were  preparing  the  moulds 
stood  an  immense  swan,  intended  by  the  king  to  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  fountain  at  one  of  his  country  palaces.  Here,  in  a  pit 
sunk  into  the  earth,  was  a  vast  plaster  figure  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse,  having  an  iron  ring  in  its  head,  and  a  pulley  by  which 
it  can  he  raised,  and  a  large  hole  in  its  back,  by  which  if  necessary 
to  descend  into  it.  Here  also,  besides  huge  parts  of  figures,  and 
seven-leagued  boots  lying  about,  were  designs  in  relievo  for  the 
front  of  the  monument  of  Mozart,  very  beautiful. 

Coming  out  of  these  works  we  observed  a  lofty  tower  near, 
and  asked  what  it  was.  "  0 !  that  was  only  the  wooden  structure 
in  which  the  men  were  building  up  the  clay  model  of  the  figure  of 
the  Bavaria,  intended  to  stand  on  the  Thercsien  Meadow,  where  the 
people  hold  their  annual  feast  in  October."  We  entered,  and 
stood  in  astonishment.  What  a  figure !  It  is  that  of  a  female, 
standing  with  a  lion  by  her  side ;  a  female  figure  of  fifty-five  feet 
high !  and  to  be  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  thirty  feet,  altogether, 
eighty-five  feet  high  !  It  was  as  if  the  days  of  the  Anakim  were 
come  back,  and  this  were  the  statue  of  one  of  their  queens.  The 
statue  is  perfectly  sublime  in  its  immensity.  The  grace  and 
majesty  of  the  design  arc  no  less  wonderful  than  the  boldness  of 
the  idea.  The  first  model  from  which  the  workmen  mould,  although 
many  degrees  larger  than  life,  appeared  dwarfish  in  the  presence 
of  this  nearly  completed  Titaness.  The  head  alone  of  the  Bavaria 
is  taller  than  the  tallest  man;  and  the  thumb-nail  of  one  of  the 
hands,  which  was  reared  against  the  wall,  was  as  long  as  a  nian^s 
whole  hand.  Scaffolding,  a  perfect  network  of  poles  and  ladders, 
was  raised  about  this  modern  female  Colossus,  on  which  sw&rmed 
the  workmen  husUy  building  it  up.  In  one  corner  stood  Schwan- 
thaler's  plaster  model,  and  in  another  lay  a  mountain  of  clay  for 
completing  the  figure.  \^Tien  this  stupendous  statue  is  set  on 
the  place  of  its  destination,  lofty  as  a  tolerable  church  tower,  it 


cncthr,  ihtt  iac  Inr  gpiiivaj, 
'  Kny  in  uunju,  uk  JBBipctvp  Jamimi^  mm 
fioB  tke  kUtle  of  HoDilatf ;  ks  ^Irpn  ami 
CkMam  one  ade.  so  Bad  and  bolr.  vd  il>  tcMmUe  iMhop on 
Ckc  flucr,  ottUk  |wiiit<id  4B  •  sotd  grooBd ;  om  tfi  tovcn^  on  wnka 
fcHg  ite  loidly  lov  of  sftMJds  mik  Msond  cndUnoamcBts  puiited 
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noon  at  four  o'clock  and  eight  o'clock,  are  {j^iven,  and  crowded 
artizans,  on  Blue  Mondays  and  other  leisure  days,  sit  with  their 
wives  and  families,  or  their  Scbatzc  (treasures,  their  sweethearts), 
and  are  as  happy  and  critical  as  the  king  can  be  at  the  opera? 

And  of  that  opera,  that  royal  theatre,  is  nothing  to  he  said  ? 
Vea,  we  must  allow  ourselves  to  express  our  sense  of  the  pleasant 
and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  all  that  relates  to  theatric  repre- 
sentation is  conducted.  The  eaily  hours,  the  well-regulated  houses 
the  morale  of  the  pieces,  all  deserve  the  utmost  attention  of  the 
friends  of  the  drama,  and  might  be  imitated  with  the  utmost 
advantage  in  our  own  country.  The  theatre,  the  opera,  the  ballet, 
all  which  wc  witnessed,  were  of  a  class  to  which  the  strictest 
moralist  could  have  nothing  to  object.  The  orchestra,  the  acting 
and  sieging,  were  equally  excellent  and  scientilic,  if  no  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  could  be  said  to  present  themselves.  Then  the 
order,  and  the  early  hours,  how  admirable  1  At  half-past  six  you 
can  walk  to  the  theatre,  after  your  family  tea.  You  have  already 
scciurcd  your  places,  the  very  best  of  which  are  where  our  inferior 
ones  arc — in  the  pit,  because  here  you  have  at  ouce  the  most  direct 
sicw  of  the  whole  stage,  and  can  locate  yourself  as  to  distance  as 
you  please.  No  one  can  possibly  usurp  your  seat,  because  it  is  no 
seat  at  all  till  you  arrive,  being  turned  up  and  locked  to  the  back. 
Thus  the  most  perfect  order  and  quiet  are  produced-  You  fiud, 
whether  you  go  to  box  or  pai'terrc,  the  most  respectable  class 
around  you.  Between  the  acts,  ices  and  confections  are  handed 
about  by  servants  in  livery ;  sentinels  stand  at  the  door  to  main- 
tain order  there.  The  house  itself  is  handsome  aud  convenieot, 
and  you  are  sure  to  witness  acting,  and  to  hear  singing  and  music 
which  arc  scientific  and  siuperior,  if  they  do  not  happen  to  astoiiiHh 
you  by  their  genius.  All  is  over  by  ten  o'clock.  In  retiring,  you 
find,  owing  to  the  early  hour  and  the  excellent  arrangements,  all 
order:  no  crushing,  hurrj'ing,  crying  for  carriages,  nor  yotu-self 
thrust,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  fui'nace  into  a  midnight 
shivering  street ;  but  families  in  groups  can  walk  home,  if  they 
please,  just  as  they  came. 

By  this  means,  instead  of  a  dissipation  which  destroys  the 
night,  and  condemns  the  next  day  and  personal  health  and  com- 
fort together,  the  resort  to  the  theatre  and  opera  becomes  a  social 
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enjoyment  of  tbe  most  agreeable  and  also  refining  kind, 
wearied  with  the  business  and  cares  of  the  day,  can  thus  at  a  very 
trifling   expense,    enjoy  all  the  charms    of  music,    singing,   and 
dramatic  representation,  with  their  families,  without  disturbiDg  ^, 
single  domestic  arrangement,  or  costing  a  single  extra  hour 
themselves  or  servants.     Then  the  expense!    In  Ijondon  you  m 
pay  to  go  into  the  pit,  at  the  Opera*  eight  shillings  and  sijcpence;*^ 
here,  you  pay  only  twice  tenpencc,  i.e.  a  gulden.     Inferior  places 
are  proportionably  low,  down  to  fivepence;  for  which  young   men 
of  all  classes,  and  especially  students  in  throngs,  stand  in  the  parti 
not  occupied  with  scats.     Thus,  for  fivepence  may  be  witnessed  the 
finest  opera,  which  would  coat  with  us  twenty  times  the  aum.    Is 
it  therefore  any  wonder  that  all  the  rcfiucmcut  of  mind  and  taste  to  be 
drawn  from  this  source  should  be  twenty  times  as  widely  diffused? 

But  let  us,  before  quitting  Munich,  step  a  moment  from  tbe 
theatre  to  the  church,  without  which  we  cannot  have  a  clear  idea 
of  the  various  life  and  scenery  here.  The  Metropolitan,  or  Franen 
Kirche,  the  cathedral,  is  a  noble  church  j  lofty,  spacious,  and  finely 
enriched  with  splendid  altar-pieces,  frescoes,  carving,  and  moua 
ments.  In  the  choir  stands  the  magnificent  tomb  of  the  Empci 
Ludwig  the  Fourth,  a  Bavai-ian.  With  its  four  kneeling  knigb 
in  bronze,  each  with  a  standard  in  his  hand;  and,  on  each  side, 
standing  a  figure  of  a  Bavarian  duke;  while  through  openings 
you  can  see  within,  the  figure  of  the  Emperor,  seated  in  all  hii 
imperial  robes  on  his  throne;  angels  holding  a  canopy  over  him, 
and  tbe  emblazoned  Bavarian  shield  at  his  feet.  From  the  roof 
of  the  choir  haogs  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  there 
dedicated  to  St.  Bennus,  in  1607,  by  Cardinal  Clesselius  of  Vieaini^  j 
a  native  of  Munich.  ^^ 

But  it  is  not  for  the  church  itself,  but  for  the  scene  which  i^B 
presents,  that  we  visit  it.     You  here   behold   all   the    pomp  uf 
Catholic    worship,    amid   all    the   accompaniments    of    paintin 
statues,  and  of  that  ample  and  lofty  church,  filled  with  kncclini 
throngs;  while,  from  a  full  orchestra,  such  singiug  bnrsta  forth,  wil 
the  pealing  of  the  organ,  as  is  rarely  heard.     Amid  the  chorus 
voices  you  readily  recognise  the  clear  and  trumpet  one,  of  some  ol 
the  finest  singers  of  the  opera;  and  the  whole  performance,  as  it 
may  most  fitly  be  called,  is  of  the  most  enchanting  and  inspiring 
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character.  But,  besides  this,  you  have  worshij>,  too,  under  its 
most  devoted  and  manifold  aspects.  Kneeling  figures  cover  the 
floor,  and  light  it  up  with  the  gay  colours  of  the  most  diversified 
costumes.  Here  are  assembled  the  people,  both  from  city  and 
country;  and  nowhere  could  you,  at  one  glance,  obtain  so  extensive 
an  observation  of  the  singular  varieties  of  costume  which  Bavaria 
presents.  What  is  called  the  Munchener  Tracht,  or  costume  of 
Munich,  is  seen  here  in  all  its  glory.  It  is  at  once  peculiar,  and 
amongst  the  most  elegant  of  the  costumes  of  the  whole  Continent. 
It  is  the  costume  of  the  females  of  the  biirgcr  and  lower  classes, 
and  is  worn  also  by  servant-maids  and  country  girls  of  the  vicinity. 
Its  great  distinguishing  portions  are 
those  of  the  head  and  bodice.  The 
hair  is  neatly  dressed,  and  braided  m 
front;  and  on  the  back  of  the  head 
is  placed  a  sort  of  small  cap,  of  gold 
or  silver  brocade,  which  contiiies  the 
hair,  and  gives  a  particulai'ly  brilliant 
and  elegant  finish.  This  Ricgel- 
Ilaube,  as  it  is  called,  costs  from 
twenty  to  thirty  gulden — from  thirty 
shillings  to  three  pounds  English; 
some  cost  as  much  as  four  ])ounds. 
Besides  this  there  is  a  necklace,  con- 
sisting of  five  or  six 

gold  or  silver  chains, 

fastened    by    a   ctasj), 

wliich     costs     twenty 

gulden     more.       The 

bodice   is    ulso    laced 

across  the  front  with 

gold  or  silver  chains 
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This  costume  is  so  graceful  that  it  might  be  worn  by  ladici*  of 
any  rank  with  great  effect ;  but  it  is  the  mark  of  the  biirger  and 

common  class,  and  therefore  has  to  strive  against  the  natural  desire 
of  the  burger  class  to  cast  off  what  separates  them  from  the  higher 
and  allies  them  to  the  lower.  But  the  king,  as  he  has  an  eye  to 
whatever  is  beautiful,  is  a  great  admirer  of  this  Traebt,  and  accord- 
ingly you  sec  it  on  all  public  occasions  in  full  glory.  In  the 
throng  of  the  church,  or  the  theatre— in  the  public  walks  and 
gardens,  the  Riegel-Haube  still  glitters,  and  produces  a  very  rich 
and  lively  effect.  There  is  no  head-dress  which  sets  off  more  the 
IVesh  and  lovely  features  and  well-turned  heads  of  the  young 
women  than  this. 

There  is  another  cap  also  much  worn  ;  the  Pelz-llaube,  or  fur 
cap.  This  is  round,  and  lias  on  the  top  a  golden  ornament  too, 
sunk  as  it  were  in  a  nest.  It  is  by  no  means  so  becoming  as  the 
Riegel-Haube.     It  has  a  hot  and  Tartar  look,  but  gives  variet 
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These  head-dresses  were  numerous  in  this  church,  aa  well  as 
Deck  nud  bodice  chains.  Others  had  httle  gaudy  silk  handker- 
chiefs tied  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  with  the  ends  sticking  o\it  like 
little  wings.  Others  had  a  crescent -formed  stomacher  of  gold 
brocade,  laced  up  on  each  side  with  large  silver  buttons  and  Denk 
Miinzc.  The  bodices  were  of  bright  silks  and  satins;  and  the 
petticoats  of  the  countrywomen  plaited  in  numerous  heavy  plaits, 
presenting  very  much  the  effect  of  Egyptian  drapery.  Pca8«its 
who  apparently  came  from  distant  dorfs  had,  instead  of  the  Riegcl> 
Iljiube  or  Pelz-Haube,  bright  coloured  handkerchiefs  tied 
their  headn,  and  were  clad  in  prints  of  most  showy  coh>urs. 
quantity   of  rings   worn   by  the    common   people  was    ama 
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Tyrolean  peasants  mingled  in  the  mass,  and  increased  the  niany- 
hued  and  picturesque  spectacle.  Many  of  the  people  had  rosariea 
of  beads  of  blue  glass  ornamented  with  silver.  The  looks  of  deep 
reverence  in  all,  the  fingering  of  rosaries  and  muttering  of  prayers, 
indicated  a  deeply  pious  feeling,  The  women  in  the  Pelz-Haubcj 
we  obsen'ed,  were  preeminently  devotional.  On  the  outside  of  the 
church  we  noticed  others  kneeling  round  a  sepulchre  in  the  wall, 
with  a  figure  of  Christ  in  it,  and  scattering  flowers  around. 

But  to  see  the  spirit  of  devotion  in  its  fullest  extent,  it  in 
necessary  to  enter  the  Thcatiner  Kirche.  This  church,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  a  caricature  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  is  in  the  worst 
taste.  Grecian  or  Italian  architecture  ia  at  best  not  the  most  suit- 
able to  a  chiu'ch,  but  when  it  is  ovcrloadi^d  with  wretched  orna- 
ments as  this  is,  it  is  bad  indeed.  Aloft  on  all  sides,  little  angels, 
like  so  many  Cupids,  are  seeming  to  laugh  at  the  people  below, 
and  playing  a!l  sorts  of  ludicrous  pranks.  After  the  rich  glow  of 
the  Allerheiligen  Capelle,  in  which  we  had  just  before  been,  this 
looked  flat  and  cold  in  the  extreme.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
were  cai-ved  out  of  ivory,  but  not  by  a  master  hand.  Yet  it  abounds 
in  fine  altar-pieces  and  paintings,  some  of  them  even  from  the 
hands  of  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  and  other  by  no  means  con- 
temptible artists.  Before  every  shrine  were  numbers  worshiping. 
Every  saint  had  his  little  knot  of  devotees;  but  Christ  in  chains, 
and  the  Black  Virgin  by  far  the  most.  Some  were  planting  little 
burning  tapers  around  the  feet  of  pillars.  Others  were  planting 
them  on  the  top  of  the  iron  railing  surrounding  the  shrines  of  the 
Christ  in  Gcfangenschaft  and  the  Black  Virgin.  The  rails  were 
drofjpcd  all  over  with  the  wax  from  the  vast  number  of  tapers  which, 
from  time  to  time,  had  been  fixed  on  them.  A  woman  stood  with 
a  stall,  selling  these  little  tapers  of  different  colours,  and  also  little 
prayers,  printed  on  strips  of  very  common  paper.  There  were  wax 
legs  and  arms,  and  one  whole  w^ax  baby  in  swaddling  clothes,  with 
many  hearts  and  chains  of  silver,  oiicicd  at  the  favourite  shrine  of 
the  Black  Virgin.  Pictures  were  also  hung  up  in  it,  representing 
the  Black  Virgin  appearing  to  individuals,  especially  to  a  soldier 
who  was  lying  in  bed  ill,  and  promising  them  health. 

The  reverence  for  the  Black  Virgin  and  Child  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries is  one  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  of  this  religion.     She 
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and  child  arc  as  black  as  any  negroes.     They  are  aupposiid  to  be 
of   Eaatern  origin.      If  you  ask  how  they  came  to  acquire  thia 
transcendent  veneration,  you  get  no  very  satisfactory  answer.     It  ^ri 
is  a  matter  of  aucieut  tradition  not  very  clear.     One  ecclesiastic^  ^M 
in  reply  to  my  query,  said  he  supposed  it  was,  that  as  images 
became  black  with  age,  the  people  had  an  idea  that  these  were  of  ^H 
the  highest  antiquity,  and  therefore  more  sacred  than  any  other.  ^^ 
Be  that  aa  it  may,  everywhere  these  shrines  are  crowded,  and 
loaded  with  uiFerings.  ^H 

The  love  of  the  people  for  bloody  imagery  is  here  again  pccu*^^^ 
liarly  conspicuous.     On  all  sides  arc  paintings  and  figures  of  a 
ghastly  character.     In  a  side  chape!  is  a  real  sepulchre,  with  allJ 
its    solemn   apparatus  and   deathly  figure.     In  the  chapel   han^ 
various  paintmgs,  but  the  people  fiock  with  eager  zeal  to  one — tba 
of  Christ  just  taken  down  from  the  cross,  with  copious  streams  ( 
blood  tunning  from  hands,   feet,  and  side.     You  sec  the  peopk 
touching  this  blood  and  then  kissing  their  hand.    Not  one  wound, J 
nor  one  stream  of  gore  that  they  do  not  greedily  rub  their  fingertj 
upon  again  and  again,  and  as  often  kiss  them,  as  if  they  could] 
never  be  satistied.     How  strange  is  the  contrast  between  tl»e  fine 
taste  which  the  king  is  diffusing,  and  this  taste  which  abouuda 
amongst  the  people!     But  we  must  not  philosophise;  wc  mastd 
depart. 

We   quitted   Munich   witli  great   regret.     There  is  certainly  I 
scarcely  a  city  in  Europe  in  which  a  lover  of  art  must   feel  so  i 
strong  an  interest  and  excitement.     In  others,  literature  is  more  , 
active ;  and  in  others  again,  you  can  enjoy  the  contemplation  of  the  \ 
works  of  the  past ;    but  here  every  moment  something  new  in  art 
is  projected,  or  is  accomplished.     There  is  always  some  beautiful 
additiuu   to  the  wealth  of  art,   nascent;  something   progressing, 
something  achieved;  and  you  feel  as  you  do  in  nature,  that  tberei 
is  a  principle  of  life  and  growth  around  you. 


6.    JOURNEY    THEOUOH    SALZBUUO    AND   LINZ,    TO   VIENNA. 

Scarcely  are  you  out  of  the  city  of  Munich  on  your  wa| 
towards  Wasserburg,  before  you  begiu  to  perceive  the  Tyrolc 
style  of  building.     There  are  the  large  projecting  roofs ;   the  out 
side  gallei'ics  running  all  round  the  house ;  the  wooden  tiles 


for  boufiies.  They  are  all  of  wood.  Walls,  floors,  roofs,  galleries, 
everything  is  wood;  and  besides  this^  wood  for  Hriug  is  piled 
under  the  gallenea,  especially  under  the  lower  ones,  four  feet  deep, 
where  it  will  remain  dry,  in  such  quantities,  that  tu  our  eyes  it 
appears  quite  terrific.  The  least  accident  with  Hre,  and  the  whole 
is  in  an  irreinediahle  hhizc. 

•  Their  wells  here  too,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Oerinany,  are 
of  a  most  primitive  and  picturt'sqtie  kind.  The  bucket  and  rope 
are  bung  to  a  beam  balanced  ou  a  stout  post.  This  beam  is  ollcn 
enormous,  and  so  lieavy  at  one  end  that  its  weight  counterpoises 
that  of  the  bucket  at  tlu-  other  when  full  of  water,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  lift  this  thick  end,  the  beam  being  so  balanced 
as  to  make  thiii  easy  to  a  child;  the  bucket  descends,  and  by 
leaving  go  of  the  beam,  it  comes  up  again  of  itself.  Mere,  again, 
were  plenty  of  shrines,  crosses,  and  pictures  of  Saints,  Virgins, 
and  Trinities,  on  houses  and  shutters. 
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At  a  post  station,  about  ten  English  miles  from  Munich,  wb" 
met  the  Elector  of  Hcsse-Casscl  returning  from  Bad-Gastein.  In 
two  or  three  plain  sort  of  travelling  carriages  were  the  Elector, 
the  Electorcss,  and  their  suite.  The  Elector  is  a  stout-built  old 
limn,  with  a  very  active  manner,  and  vci-y  white  hair,  eyebrows, 
and  whiskers.  He  came  out  of  the  carriage,  and  clapped  liiraseli 
down  on  a  wooden  bench  at  the.  house-end;  but  as  this  did  nol 
seem  quite  to  satisfy  him,  as  being  too  much  in  the  sun,  h4 
retreated  again  to  the  carriage,  and  two  of  his  servants  speedilj 
brought  from  the  inn  a  tall  glass  of  sugar-water,  with  its  tall 
wooden  spoon  for  the  Elect rcss,  a  large,  jolly  dame,  and  for  hic 
bread  and  cheese  and  Bavarian  beer.  With  a  truly  plougbman'd 
iijjpetitc,  and  in  ploughman  style,  be  cut  a  good  hunch  of  bread,! 
chipped  it  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  a  corresponding  pic 
of  cheese,  which  he  took  between  the  thumb  and  forefing:er  of  the 
same  huTid,  and  with  a  large  pocket-knife  began  to  play  away  ; 
these  homely  viands  with  the  keenness  of  a  hunter,  or  of  a  Cossack 
after  »  day's  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  He  drunk  off  the  deckel-glass^ 
of  beer,  a  sort  of  glass  tankard  holding  more  than  a  pint,  and 
despatched  one  of  the  men  for  a  second.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
he  had  given  unqm  stionnble  evidence  of  his  appetite  for  bread  and 
cheese  and  beer  being  as  sharp  as  his  appetite  for  play.  The 
bread  and  ehecsc  had  vanished;  the  two  tankards  of  beer  after^l 
il ;  he  wiped  his  moustacbios,  the  whips  cracked,  and  away  wenti^H 
the  carnages,  the  Elector  having  laid  a  tolerable  foundation  for  his 
dinner  at  Munich. 

We  ourselves  drove  another  stage,  and  then  stopped  to  dine  at       i 
a  large  and  primitive  village  inn.    Our  landlord,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  this  part  of  Bavaria,  was  an  extensive  farmer  as  well  as  Wirth.       , 
The  house  was  very  large,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  tl»c  way 
stood  barns  and  farm -buildings,  also  on  an  extensive  scale.     The 
common  room,  into  which  we  first  entered,  was  immense,  with  %^H 
huge  iron  stove,  rude  wooden  chairs  and  tables,  and  a  number  o^^ 
women  busily  at  work,  ironing,  getting  up  linen,  and  sewing.    The 
landlady,  though  apparently  having  plenty  of  household  work  ob 
her  hands,  soon  sent  us  into  a  litlic  side  room  an  excellent  dinnerj 
in  which  stood  pre-eminent  pyneakes  and  Bavarian  beer.    Pancakes 
it  is  well  for  travellers  to  know,  can  be  had  at  a  short  notice 
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almost  any  village  inn  in  Germany,  of  most  cxccneiit  quality,  and 
whtrc  you  would  tind  it  difficult  out  of  the  rtrgjular  diuner  Lour  to 
procure  anything  else  very  palatable,  except  cotfee,  ever  the  staple 
resource  of  the  traveller.  Here,  for  the  first  time  we  were  waited 
on  l>y  one  of  those  young  and  lovely  Kclncriuen,  or  waiting  maidji 
90  celebrated  in  this  part  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  adjoin  in  ^^  ones  of  Austria. 
Their  fame  is  well  merited.  A  love- 
lier set  of  young  women  we  have  no 
where  seen.  They  must,  in  fact,  be 
carefully  selected  for  their  office  i  and 
very  probably  any  young  girls  growing 
up  very  handsome  are  trained  with  a 
view  to  this  service.  In  ail  other  parts 
of  Germany  you  are  waited  on  by  men. 
These  Bavarian  and  Austrian  Hcbes 
wear  at  their  aides,  on  the  left,  a  bunch 
of  keys,  on  their  right  one  of  those 
large  leather  purses,  which  arc  made 
familiar  to  English  eyes  by  being  so 
often  introduced  into  his  designs  by  Retsch.  They  have  often,  as 
in  this  instance,  the  name  of  the  fair  Kelnerin  worked  on  the  band 
of  the  pocket.  The  Miinchencr-Tracht  continues  to  be  worn  here, 
and  seen  still  farther  on  the  way  towards  Salzburg,  and  in  tliis 
pretty  costume,  with  a  native,  or  more  probably  an  acquired  grace 
and  sweetness  of  manner,  these  young  damsels  may  well  be  objects 
of  general  admiration. 

At  Wasserburg,  a  little" town  in  a  hollow  amongst  sandy  hills, 
and  swept  nearly  completely  round  by  the  river  Inn,  built  as  if  on 
purpose  to  be  often  under  water,  and  so  often  indeed  deeply  iu  it 
that  it  is  raised  on  lofty  arches,  and  the  people  frequently  have  to 
go  from  house  to  house  in  boats,  we  were  in  a  similar  inn,  large 
aud  very  old-fashioned.  Here  was  another  of  these  Kclnerineu,  of 
singular  beauty ;  and  the  landlady,  now  a  little  soft  pillow  of  a 
w^omau,  must  have  been  in  her  youth  very  handsome,  and  was  very 
probably  one  of  these  comely  Kelricrincn;  very  dangerous  personages 
indeed  to  young  and  sentimental  landlords,  a:s  well  as  guests.  Our 
Wirthin  was  as  agreeable  as  she  must  have  been  pretty;  most  atten- 
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live,  frienilly,  and  talkative,  taking  her  scat  near  us  at  our  lea,  and 
watching  that  we  had  everything  that  we  wanted.  She  formed  a  , 
very  soft  and  sunny  cootrast  to  our  youns;  Kclucrinj  who  was  of  a 
slight  but  very  beautiful  figure,  son»ewhat  pale,  and  with  small 
regular  features.  A  younger  sister  of  the  Frau  Wirthin,  who  could 
make  no  claim  to  the  charms  either  of  her  sister  or  the  Kelnerin, 
however  made  us  sensible  of  those  which  she  did  possess,  by 
honouring  us  with  her  by  no  means  contemptible  performances  on 
the  piano,  and  accompanying  them  with  a  very  sweet  voice. 

Our  next  day's  journey  to  Salzburg  was  through  a  singularly 
pleasant  and  hy])py-looking  country.  In  Bavaria  the  landed 
property  descends  to  the  eldest  son.  The  Elector  Albifcht  IV.,  j 
called  the  Wise,  for  this  and  similar  measures,  seeing  the  poverty 
which  resulted  both  to  noble*  and  people  from  the  endless  divisions 
and  aub-divisiona  of  family  property,  established  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture, and  here  you  behold  strikingly  the  efTccts  of  it.  There 
are  no  longer  only  the  small  patches  of  land,  with  the  peasants^ 
their  proprietors,  at  work  on  them,  but  large  farms  and  large  and  I 
substantial  farm-houses.  The  torn  and  grass  lie  in  great  ex])anses, 
as  belonging  to  great  concerns.  The  dwellings,  with  their  exten- 
sive farms  and  outbuildings,  had  an  air  of  cleanness,  lightness  and 
substantiality  about  them,  as  the  abodes  of  considerable  wealth,  and 
of  a  class  superior  to  bauers.  They  were  mostly  still  in  the 
Tyrolean  style,  with  projecting  roofs,  ornamented  gables,  outside 
galleries,  and  little  cupolas  on  the  ridge  for  a  bell.  Everywhere 
these  little  cupolas  were  indispensable;  even  the  smallest  and  rudest 
cottage  had  its  cupola  or  little  belfry,  were  it  only  of  four  stakes 
with  a  little  thatched  or  shingle  roof,  or  even  of  a  forked  stick, 
and  the  bell  hung  between  the  prongs.  Here  too,  a  sight  most  nn- 
comnion  in  Germany,  the  fields  were  divided  by  fenres,  not  of  living 
thorn  indeed,  but  of  slanting  poles,  which  seen  on  all  sides  produced 
a  curious  effect.  The  fields  were  large  and  full  of  fine  cattle;  for, 
with  fences,  they  were  not  obliged  either  to  keep  them  everlasting 
prisoners  within  doors,  or  perpetually  to  watch  them  without.  The 
asjject  was  more  English  than  anything  that  wc  had  seen  in  this  ^B 
country.  Soft  green  slopes,  extensive  meadows  of  grass  and  clover  ^^ 
plots,  intermingled  with  rapid  clear  streams,  scattered  woods^  and 
prosperous-looking  villages,  with  the  Salzburg  alps  rising  cveryJ 
moment  more  bold  and  distinct  in  the  foreground. 


A  singular  feature  in  the  scene  was  presented  by  their  mode  of 
drying  their  heavy  crops  of  clover,  of  linseed,  and  even  of  oats. 
The  crops  were  muk,  the  ground  moist,  and  the  process  of  drying 
not  a  very  rapid  one  for  anything  lying  on  the  earth.  Instead, 
therefore,  as  with  us,  these  crops  being  left  on  the  ground,  and 
repeatedly  turned  till  dry,  they  were  bung  on  tall  poles  with  pegs 
in  them,  so  that  the  air  could  constantly  blow  through  them.  By 
this  plan  they  are  nnieb  sooner  dry,  without  any  further  labour,  and 
there  is  also  this  attendant  advantage,  that  the  seed  is  not  knocked 
out.  This  pluu  might  be  advantageously  introduced  into  many 
jtarta  of  our  own  country,  especially  into  such  counties  as  Liucoln, 
Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon,  where  you  may  see  the  heavy  crops 
of  grass  and  clover  lie  on  the  ground  ten  days  or  more,  to  wither 
before  they  are  in  any  mauner  moved.  In  the  north  of  Scotland, 
the  Scotch  islands,  and  in  Ireland,  I 
iiiiaginc  this  mode  would  be  of  great 
service  in  the  midst  of  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, except  that  in  these  places 
wood  is  often  scarcely  to  be  found* 

These  poles,  thus  clothed,  have 
a  very  odd  effect,  particularly  in 
the  dusk  of  evening.  As  they  stand 
clad  in  shaggy  grass  or  corn,  they 
present  to  ihe  eye  of  fancy  trains  of 
giants,  old  hermits,  or  pilgrims  of  a 
rude  and  woodland  age,  marching  on 
their  way.  Some  of  the  ])oles  have 
pwgs  artificially  driven  into  them, 
others  are  young  spruce  fir-trees,  or 
the  tops  of  larger  ones,  with  their 
boughs,  which  naturally  grow  very 
horizontally  and  circularly,  cut  off  at 
the  lower  end,  at  about  eighteen  inches 
in  total  width,  and  gradually  tapering 
upwards. 

The  costumes  here  were  peculiar.  The  women  wore  black 
straw  hats,  and  looked  very  like  Welsh  women.  In  other  places 
white  straw  hats.    The  men,  large  black  boots,  black  leather  small- 
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clothes,  with  an  oriiunicnted  knife  and  fork  in  a  little  pocket 
the  side  of  the  thigh.     They  had  broad  leather  ornamented  banda 

round  their  waists,  and  hats  with 
small  brims  and  tall  crowns,  hol- 
lowed out  at  the  sides,  adorned 
with  a  cord  and  tassels  of  black 
silk,  of  gold,  or  straw ;  with  a 
bunch  of  artificial  or  real  flowera,  i 
or  a  feather,  or  tuft  of  fur.  ^H 
We  stopped  to  dine  at  the  i 
village  of  Stein,  famous  for  the 
ruins  of  the  castle,  and  the  dun- 
geons of  the  robber-knight  Von 
Stein,  There  is  scarcely  anything 
in  the  remains  of  the  fastnesses 
of  the  rude  ages  of  Germany  more  striking:  than  these,  nor  more 
corroborative  of  the  horrible  traditions  of  those  monstrous  time*. 
Von  Stein's  castle  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  lofty  precipice,  where 
he  could  see  all  persons  approaching  from  Salzburg  or  Munich, 
and  descend  to  plunder  and  make  captive.  In  the  rock,  which  is 
pudding-stone,  he  made  his  captives  hew  out  most  extensive  ranges 
of  caverns,  flights  of  steps,  and  subterranean  passages.  The  caverns 
are  feebly  lighted  by  narrow  slits  cut  through  to  the  face  of  the 
precipice.  In  these  he  confined  all  his  prisoners  who  were  men  of 
substance,  in  order  to  extort  enormous  ransoms  from  them.  He 
had  one  dismal  cell,  which  he  called  his  Hunger-hole,  in  which 
he  confined  those  whom  he  detf^nuiQed  to  put  to  death,  with  a  jug 
of  water  and  a  small  loaf  of  bread,  and  there  left  them  to  pcriab. 
He  had  also  a  deep  jtit  cut  in  the  heart  of  the  solid  rock,  inl* 
which  he  let  down  such  as  were  refractory,  or  on  whom  he  wisb 
to  exercise  particular  vengeance.  In  one  of  those  dungeons  he  ii 
said  to  have  kept  his  omti  mother  confined  for  eleven  years.  H 
son  becoming  attached  to  a  village  maiden,  he  confined  her  heri 
Tlic  son  discovered  her  already  in  the  hunger-hole,  and  was  in  th( 
act  of  rescuing  her  when  Yun  Stein  entered  the  dungeons.  Ti 
sou  blew  out  the  hght  on  first  hearing  his  approach,  and  retreat 
along  the  passage  to  seek  a  nook  of  concealment.  The  fath 
hearing  some  one  moving  just  before  him,  stabbed  him  mortally  i 
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the  back  before  lie  knew  wlioin  it  was.  In  the  rcniaininir  rooms 
of  tLe  tower  are  atill  preserved  parts  of  his  armour  and  his  saddle. 
The  walla  are  covei-cd  with  rude  designs  of  him  and  his  exploits, 
and  ¥cr3es  as  rude,  as 

Hainz  von  Stein  eJn  wilder  Scfannpphan, 
Den  midlins  hat  vilekidl  iinilmn, 
Abcr  die  miinchener  in  allon  ebren, 
duwvil  cr  that  das.  ganzlatid  [H^iichMrenMi, 
die  wa.wcr  und  salzburfjer  illmiuamtj 
Seines  handurerk  gelegct  hnn. 

den  tde  brnchco  en  sein  vMte 
Siegfried  Gcb&atti  that  das  beste; 
er  stach  den  baiiix<;rk  todt  zum  lohn, 
und  war  siin^un  wusal  niit  davon, 
der  hainz  hnl  ihm  kcIti  lieb  geriiubt, 
Wftlllrand  yon  Trossburg  wie  man  scit. 

The  chief  import  of  which  is,  that  the  people  of  Munich, 
Wasserburg,  and  Salzburg  uuited,  broke  into  the  fortress  of  this 
wild  reiver,  who  had  done  the  country  much  mischief^  nnd  put  an 
end  to  bis  handiwork.  Siegjfried  Gelbsatle  did  the  best.  He 
stabbed  him  to  death,  in  reward  of  his  having  carried  off  the  love 
of  Waltrand  von  Trossburg,   who,  however,    till  then  knew  not 

L       who  was  the  offender. 

I  Under  the  rude  sketch  of  Stein  attacking  a  boar  with  a  spear : 

H^  Hainz  von  Stein  unverdrosMit 

^^^^K  Uy  Offling  hat  cr  mich  geirufTen. 

^^^^B  Haas  von  Stfin,  unwearied  wight, 

^^^^F  Stew  me  at  Offling  in  my  Aiglit. 

I      bcf 
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The  mountains  of  Salzburg  now  rose  high,  wild,  and  beautiful 
before  us.  The  country  over  which  we  travelled  was  level  and 
green  J  and  presently  leaving  the  guide-posts,  the  toll-bar  beams, 
and  the  taU  poles  marking  the  frontier  boundary,  all  gay  with  the 
blue  and  white  stripe  of  Bavaria,  we  encountered  those  of  Austria, 
with  the  heavy  yellow  and  black,  and  found  ourselves  before  the 
custom-house.  The  many  accounts  we  bad  beard  of  the  extreme 
strictness  of  the  Austrian  officers,  and  of  their  troublesome  search, 
had  made  us  somewhat  anxious;  not  on  account  of  possessing  any- 
thing contraband,  but  iram  the  natural  disHkc  of  having  all  your 
travelling  requisites  turned  out  and  uselessly  rummaged.    We  had 
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beard  travellers  declare,  that  every  little  thing  had  bocn  opened, 
and  every  article,  even  to  dirty  linen,  thrown  wide  out  ia  hen 
upon  the  very  road.  In  our  case  nothing  could  be  more  reasonabl< 
or  more  polite  than  the  condnet  of  the  officers  here.  They  a$ki 
if  we  hud  any  tobacco,  which  is  a  state  monopoly,  the  emperor 
bt'ing  the  great  tobacconist  of  Austria,  or  scaled  letters;  made  a 
somewhat  formal  entry  of  the  particulars  of  our  passport,  of  our 
whence  and  whither;  ordered  one  of  our  trunks  to  be  opened, 
declared,  without  disturbing  a  single  article,  that  it  was  quite 
satisfactory;  and,  after  entering  into  familisn*  chat,  on  the  weather 
and  the  beauty  of  the  country,  as  the  packages  were  replaced, 
wished  us  a  very  good  journey.  It  is  true,  as  we  delivered  t 
keys  to  the  inferior  officer,  there  was  a  gulden  amongst  thera, 
which  1  observed  the  man  very  carefully  grasped,  as  he  would  have 
done  in  most  other  places. 

Salzburg,  which  wc  now  entered,  is  anything  bat  a  beautiful 
town.  It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Salza,  a  broad  and  rapid  moun- 
tain stream,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  It  reminded 
us,  by  its  position,  of  Heidelberg,  except  that,  instead  of  hills,  it 
is  enclosed  by  mountains.  The  town  itself  lias  a  gloomy,  heavy, 
and  unpleasitig  a>pect.  The  buildings,  und  cspecialiy  ihc  eburcb, 
are  heavy  and  tasteless.  Soon  tired  of  the  town  itself,  of  its  foun- 
tain with  sea-horses  praneing,  wc  walked  to  the  front  of  the  house 
in  which  Mozart  was  born,  and  then  began  to  ascend  its  heights; 
and  how  glorious  are  they,  and  the  Alpine  land  which  they  shew 
around  you!  Here  Lowers  aloft  the  huge  cusLle  immediately  ovei 
the  town;  beyond  the  green  and  rnshifKg  river  rises  the  venerabi 
convent  of  the  Capuchins;  behind  you,  soar  the  dark  coves  and 
naked  summits  of  the  I'ntcrabcrg,  with  silent  and  snow-eappiil 
peaks,  right  and  left.  Amongst  these  peaks,  in  the  intcncmng 
valleya,  uot  only  has  sublimity 

TliroiuMi  Uer^clf  in  u-y  h.ill*. 

but  traditions  and  sagas  have  made  their  stronghold.  In  no  pa: 
of  Germany  are  legends  so  rife  as  in  the  mountain  country  rou 
Salzburg.  Under  the  Untersberg  itself,  the  country  people  firmlv 
believe  that  Charlemagne  and  all  his  Paladins  sleep  in  coraplei 
armour,  ready,  at  the  proper  time,  to  come  forth  to  the  rescue  an( 
renown  of  GeiTnany.     You  arc,  in  fact,  now  on  the  border  of  oi 
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of  the  most  encliaiititig  regions  of  Europe,  and  by  fur  the  finest 
portion  of  Germany.  Travel  which  way  you  will  into  these  hills, 
you  cannot  be  weary;  sojourn  here  for  months,  for  a  whole  summer, 
you  must  be  right,  for  the  whole  wide  region  is  a  fairyland  of  moun- 
tains, enchanting  valleys,  lakes  like  expanses  of  emerald,  alpine 
torrents,  dark  forests,  and  nooks  of  such  elysium  beauty  as  are 
seldoui  discovered  by  the  foot  of  the  delighted  wanderer. 

Wilhin  the  distance  of  a  day*s  excursion,  lies  Berchtesgaden, 
a  charming  seat  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  in  the  midst  of  mountains 
of  from  six  to  nine  thousand  feet  high,  as  the  Untersberg,  the 
Watzberg,  the  Ilohe  Gohl,  etc. ;  amid  sunmiits  the  abode  of  the 
eagle,  the  chamois,  and  the  eternal  snows.  Still  nearer  lies  Aigen, 
the  scat  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg.  In  different  directions  lie  many 
beautiful  lakes;  the  Tegernsee,  the  Chienisee,  the  Konigsee,  the 
Traunsee,  and  many  other  lakes  and  floods  of  the  most  lovely 
sinaragdinc-colourcd  waters.  Around  moat  of  these  extends  the 
most  eu chanting  scenery.  The  dark  forests, and  their  ]>eople,  wood- 
fellers,  charcoal-buraerj),  aod  miners;  vast  salt-miocs,  witli  all 
their  peculiar  sceuery  and  people;  and  not  least,  the  legends  and 
Catholic  superstitions,  which  exist  here  in  all  their  strength,  make 
this  a  most  attractive  region  to  the  lovers  of  whatever  is  sublitne 
and  beautiful  in  nature  and  curious  in  man.  In  fact,  yon  are  here 
iu  a  sort  of  promontory  of  the  region  which  embraces  in  its  extent 
the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland,  and  the  north  of  Italy;  of  the  mountain - 
land,  whose  feel  extend  themselves  towards  the  Danube,  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  Illcditerranean;  into  Germany,  Italy,  and  France. 

Salxburg  itself  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  intense  points  of 
Catholic  superstitiou.  It  was,  in  fact,  for  many  ages  an  entirely 
ecclesiastical  state.  Its  archbishop  was  also  its  prince,  and  there 
is  yet  no  part  of  Germany  where  superstition  more  firmly  maintains 
its  ground.  In  no  city  which  I  ever  saw  are  the  signs  of  this 
more  visible.  Bloody  pictures  of  saints  and  saviours  you  have 
elsewhere;  but  here,  on  the  outside  of  the  Capuchin  convent,  you 
have  actually  a  large  crucifix;  and,  out  of  the  aide  of  the  figure  of 
Christ,  a  leaden  pipe,  of  at  least  a  foot  long,  and  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  through  which  a  stream  of  ever- running  water  spouts, 
utid  no  doubt  is  regarded  by  the  people,  as  it  is  meant  they  should, 
as  the  water  of  everlasting  liie. 
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The  church  of  St,  Sebastian,   in  which  lies  buried  the  onee^i 
famous  Paracelsus,  has  an  ancient  and  crowded  cemetery,  full  <9^| 
the  most  extraordinary  testimonies  of  the  rank  superstition  of  the^H 
place.     Bluck  crosses  and  emblems  of  mortality  stand  thick  and 
gloomily.     A  heavy  colonnade  surrounds  the  cemetery,  throng 
with  shrines,  tombs  of  saints,   frescoes  of  a  holy  character, 
pictures  and  ornaments  without  end.     But  the  most  extraordinary 
spectacle  is  that  of  numbers  of  black  wooden  crosses,  and  naked 
grinning:  skulls,  ranged  before  some  of  those  shrines,  or  tombs  of     , 
saiuts  or  bishops.     Whether  the  black  crosses  had  been  placed 
there  as  tokens  of  respect  to  the  saint,  or  as  marks  of  how  many 
people  were  buried  below,  we  could  not  ascertain ;  but  the  skulls     i 
were  the  most  singular  sight.     These  were  of  all  dates  and  agei^^ 
ranged  on  shelves.     Some  brown   and   decayed,  some   fresh  an^H 
recent,  and  evidently  too  white  ever  to  have,  been  buried.     They 
had  the  names  of  their  former  possessors  written  under  them,  an 
date,  some  as  late  as  1H23.     \Vc  were  told  that  they  were  those  i 
devotees,  who,  before  their  death,  had  vowed  them  to  this  destiny 
tion.     So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  this  exhibition  is  unique. 

Possibly  Salzburg  has  owed,  and  still  owes  much  of  its  sacred_ 
character  to  the  lofty  eminences  on  which  its  convents  and  chape 
are  perched.     In  all  ages,  from  the  beginning  of  the  history  < 
superstition,  its  priests  and  its  votaries  have  had  a  peculiar  pe 
chant  for  high  places.     It  was  so  with  the  worship  of  Baal,  whc 
lircs  still  arc  kindled  on  the  tops  of  most  high  hills  in  Genua 
on  Midsummer  eve,  and  even  in  the  streets  of  towns,  and  throug 
which  tlie  children,  without  knosving  the  origin  of  the  custom^  sti 
run   in  dogged  perseverance  to  jjass  through  the  fire  to  Molo 
It  was  on  high  places  that  Ashtaroth,  the  queen  of  heaven, 
worshiped  by  the  Syrians;  and  it  is  still  on  such  high  places  i 
the  Catholics  in  Germany  worship  their  queen  of  heaven,  and  plant 
the  shrines  of  her  eruciMed  sou.     Calvarieu  Bergen,  or  Hills  of 
Calvary,  and  chapels  of  Maria  Hilf,  or  Maiy  the  Helper,  still  stand 
aloft  in  hundreds  throughout  Catholic  Germany.      The  craft 
superstition  has  never  been  insensible  to  the  impressive  effect 
worshiping  on  lofty  eminences  in  the  face  of  tin;  clear  heaven  aboi 
and  of  the  outspread  earth  beneath.     In  this  respect  Salzburg  is 
pccuUarly  fortunate;  and  long  covered  ways,  of  almost  innumerable 
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steps,  ascend  to  its  cliapcls  and  niouastci'ics,  so  that  its  votarita 
can  go  up  to  them  in  all  weathers,  while,  on  the  walls,  from  space 
to  space,  stand  graven  images  of  saints,  and  pamtiugs  of  saintlyj 
haggard  sccnesj  to  edify  them  as  they  chnib. 

On  the  Sunday  morning,  the  narrow  streets  of  Salzburg  and  ita 
long  wooden  bridge  swarmed  with  country  people  hastening  to  these 
shrines,  and  then  to  the  shops  to  make  their  purchases  for  the 
ensuing  week,  where,  by  ten  o'clock,  they  were  all  as  busy  as  bees. 
The  men  had  by  no  means  an  attractive  costume,  looking  all  very 
much  like  hackney  coachmen,  but  the  women  were,  many  of  them, 
uncommorily  good-looking,  and  their  costume  showy  and  picturesque. 
They  had  bright  pink  dresses,  with  little  dark  bodices  or  jackets, 
woru  often  with  white  sleeves,  and  black  silk  handkerchiefs  tied 
most  becomingly  over  the  head,  with  long  ends  hanging  behind  j  or 
they  had  that  large  kind  of  head-dress 
of  gold  brocade,  peculiar  to  Salzburg, 
having  much  the  appearance  of  a 
helmet,  and  standing  out  far  behind. 

Others  had  merely  black  gauze  ones  

of  the  same  shape.      The  Felz-Haube         ^^^K<r:C^..^^HiIl,i- 

were  here  seen  too,  but  worn  at  the 

back  of  the  head,  instead  of  upright> 

as  at  Munich,  and  at  each  ^;ide  little  ears  of  black  laec.      Many  of 

thcni  also  wear  broad  black  velvet  bands  round  their  necks,  fastened 

with  heavy  clasps  of  richly  w^orkcd  silver. 

We  were  struck  with  the  different  style  of  person  prevailing  to 
what  we  had  seen  in  any  other  |)art  of  Gcnnauy.  A  hghter  and 
livelier  cast  of  features,  a  slenderer  and  more  agile  figure,  altogether 
we  should  say  more  handsome  and  graceful,  and  denoting  a  diflerent 
race  or  mixture  of  racesj  and  as  wc  advanced  farther  into  Austria 
this  became  still  more  obvious  amongst  its  people.  On  the  contrary, 
the  soldiers  in  the  garrison  here  were  of  a  totally  different  caste,  and 
no  doubt  were  from  some  distant  part  of  this  shigularly  compounded 
eiiipii-ej  they  had  an  Asiatic  or  rather  Tartar  look,  short  faces,  flat 
features,  and  sallow  complexions. 

A  few  words  must  suffice  for  our  jom'ucy  to  Ischl,  where  indeed 
many  words  would  fail  to  describe  the  noble  beauty  of  the  scenes 
through  which  wc  passed.      At  first  ascending  steeply  for  some 
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miles,  we  could,  m  we  turned,  occasionally  descry  the  spu*ea 
Salzburg  below,  and  the  lofty  heigtta  of  the  Untersbcrg  above 
For  hours  wc  then  went  over  hiil  and  dale;  the  hills  clothed  to  tl 
very  summits  with  ]>iue  woods,  and  the  valleys  covered  with  th 
most  luxuriant  grass,  iind  »o  richly  strewn  with  flowers  that 
p:rouiid  looked  like  one  gay  carpet.     By  the  road-side  the  mo 
beautiful  Howers  common  to  our  pardens  hung  from  the  banks,  or 
gleauied  from  the  wood-sides,  and  tempted  the  hand.      The  leaves 
of  the  Christmas  rose  were  in  abundance,  shewing  that  in  early 
spring  its  large  white  blossoms  must  have  greatly  beautified  the 
scene.    The  dogtooth  violet  started  richly  between  the  mossy  stones: 
there  were  a  pretty  kind  of  white  and  yellow  Daphne;  a  large  blue 
gentian;    splendid   blue  and  pale  yellow  salvias,  with   very  long 
llowcrs;  and  the  rich  mountain  pinks  grew  iu  abundance, 

Wc  stopped  iu  a  lofty  and  sweet  country  to  dine.     Opposite  I 
our  ion  wus  a  church,   into  which,   as  it  was  a  sacred  day,  the* 
country  people  were  jxouring  in  crowds.     The  men  wore  those  tall 
hollow-sided  hats,  and  most  of  them  carried  their  coats  on  thei^ 
anns  into  the  church.      Many  went  and  knelt  down  at  the  grave 
of  their  deceased  friends,  or  at  that  of  some  ooc  noted   for 
sanctity.     The  crosses   and  monuments  at  the  graves  here  we 
composed  prineiimlly  of  thin  iron,  wmught  into  all  sorts  of  scroll* 
work  and  twining  shapes,  and  much  gilt.     On  every  one  hung  4^J 
little  vessel,  with  a  lid  for  holy  water.     There  was  not  a  drop  <a^M 
water,  however,  in   any  one  of  them,  yet  the  poor  people  still 
mechanically  popped  their  fingers  into  them  and  crossed  them^i 
selves.      Many  of  these  iron-work  little  monuments,  hesides  thi 
gihling,  were  ornamented  with  little  wretched,  coloured  pictu! 
out  of  prayer-books,  representing  some  grotesque  object  holdin; 
up  its  bands  to  some  good  saint  in  a  most  supplicating  manneri 
Othei-s  had  a  little  recess,  with  a  little  door  in  them,  in  which 
a  picture  was  deposited.     Many  of  the  graves,  also,  had  a  fram< 
work  of  wood  set  upon  them,  tilled  with  jjowdered  charcoal,  |jcrhi 
as  a  preventive  of  contagion  to  the  relatives  who  went  there  l( 
repeat  their  prayers. 

Soon  after  noon  we  passed  over  a  lofty  eminence,   and  t 
mountainous  country  towards  and  round  Ischl  lay  before  ua.    Frui 
this  height,  and  all  the  way  in  our  descent  towui'ds  Ischl,  wc  W( 
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filled  with  admiration  of  the  scenes  around  us.  Mountains  and 
dark  forests  presented  tliemseU^es  everywhere;  but  on  our  right, 
one  group  of  bare  eminences  lifted  themselves  far  above  the  rest, 
and  by  their  utter  and  stony  nakedness,  by  the  snow  tying  in  the 
hollows  between  them,  by  their  still  maintaining  their  conspicuous 
position  wherever  we  were,  and  by  that  dreamy  silence  which  aeema 
to  liang  about  such  lofty  masses,  pronounced  themselves  to  belong 
to  the  giants  of  the  region.  On  our  left,  lakes  and  streams  of  the 
most  wonderfully  intense  and  beautiful  green  extended  themselves 
amid  grey  meadows  and  the  feet  of  the  forest  hills.  The  colour  of 
the  water  in  Alpine  regions  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  and 
charming  circmnstances  to  those  who  have  not  seen  them  before. 
The  colour,  be  it  blue,  as  the  Rhone  and  the  streams  on  that  side 
of  the  Alps,  or  green,  as  on  this  side,  is  so  brilliant,  so  deep,  and 
of  auch  crj'stalline  clearness,  that  painters  hesitate  to  introduce  it 
in  its  full  strength  into  their  pictures,  lest  it  should  be  pronounced 
out  of  nature.  To  the  visitor  to  these  regions  it  is  a  perpetual 
pleasure  in  the  contemplation.  The  bright  transparency  of  the 
water,  where  it  happens  to  be  somewhat  shallow,  makes  the  stony 
bottom  appear  at  a  distance  like  white  marble;  where  it  is  deeper, 
it  is  of  the  richest  green  of  the  emerald  or  the  smaragdus;  in  other 
places  it  shews  more  of  the  beryl j  and  again,  when  the  sun  strikes 
upon  it,  the  brilliauce  of  its  malachite  hue  is  so  intense  that  you 
can  scarcely  believe  it  water.  As  you.  wander  by  the  margin  of 
these  lakes,  and  see  the  bottom  at  great  depths  lit  up  by  the  sun- 
shine, or  stand  and  see  the  rivers  hurrying  away  all  with  waters  of 
this  delicious  colour  amid  the  mountains  and  the  hanging  branches 
of  the  dark  forests,  you  can  conceive  nothing  more  beautiful  or 
more  reaching  and  filling  your  ideas  of  fairyland  scenery.  Ischl 
stands  in  the  midst  of  such  scenery;  in  the  midst  of  this  mountain 
region,  and  these  fairyland  lakes  and  streams.  Turn  which  way 
you  will,  you  see  pine  forests  clothing  the  mountain  sides;  mountain 
tops,  round  which  the  clouds  are  hovering,  and  other  far-oft'  glitter- 
ing peaks,  whose  region  is  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  feet  of 
elevation  in  the  clear  sky.  In  the  valleys  which  run  out  here  and 
there  amid  these  mountains,  rush  these  bright  green  waters,  or  lie 
basking  in  the  sun.  Green  meadows  here  stretch  along  by  them, 
with  sloping  fields  on  the  lower  hill  sides,  all  with  living  fences  as 
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in  England,  —  the  only  part  of  Germany  where  I  ever  saw  then 
and  rustic  cottages.  Here  again  the  valleys  are  filled  for  mile 
with  pine  woods,  in  whose  openings  the  barbcrry-busb  shews  itself 
all  crimson  with  its  berries,  and  the  most  beautiful  flowers  are 
scattered  as  through  a  wild  garden.  Amongst  these  the  richest 
salvias,  growing  three  or  four  feet  high,  are  very  cotispicaous ;  and 
the  whole  ground  is  strewn  with  the  tufts  of  the  Chrlstmas-roa 
betraying  bow  enchanting  must  have  been  the  bloom  of  spring  the 
It  is  impossible  that  the  lover  of  nature  can  find  a  more  paradisia 
region  than  the  country  round  Iscld.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  Isch 
itself  is  not  q  bathing-place,  better  aupplicd  with  accommodatio 
for  visitors.  It  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Imperial  family 
Austria.  The  Ex-eujpress  Maria  Louise  bad  been  long  there,  an 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  then  on  his  way  thither.  This  cif 
cumstance  alone  would  create  a  popularity  for  the  place,  and  yet  i 
has  only  two  inns  of  any  pretence — the  Post,  which  is  always  fnl 
and  the  Kreuz,  where  the  landlord,  regarding  ail  that  come  to  bin 
as  coming  only  because  they  cannot  get  into  the  Post,  fleeces  tlieai 
for  very  indift*erent  accommodations  accordingly,  and  can  be 
surly  on  remonstrance. 

In  this  neighbourhood  we  chanced  to  witness  one  of  the  dano 
of  the  country.  It  was  Sunday  evening,  and  we  were  in  a  rctir 
village.  Hearing  music,  and  a  singular  noise  of  feet  and  voices  n 
a  Wirthsbaus  as  we  passed,  we  entered.  The  scene  was  worthy  of 
Teniers.  The  house  was  old,  large,  and  rude.  There  was  a  group 
of  dancers,  and  another  of  drinking  and  smoking  spectators,  of  a  ver 
corresponding  character.  In  the  kitchen,  which  stood  open,  wc 
the  fat  landlady  and  her  fat  bare-legged  maids  broiling  over 
fires,  busy  preparing  a  supper  for  the  numbers  who  were 
violent  exercise  also  vigorously  preparing  to  devour  it.  There 
a  blazing,  frying,  steaming,  running,  and  carrying  in  of  wood ' 
big  lads,  that  must  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  the  exj>ectB 
dancers.  We  were  told  that  it  was  the  master  miller  who 
giving  his  annual  treat  to  all  those  in  his  employ.  The  danoe 
itself  was  of  the  wildest  and  most  grotesque  kind.  The  hinds 
danced  in  their  heavy  boots.  The  girls  were  of  the  fattest  and 
most  ordinary  aspect.  Now  the  men  all  stamped  in  concert  with 
the  heel  of  one  boot;  now  they  all  clapped  in  concert  their  hands; 
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now  they  all  gave  sudden  screaming  shouts,  and  thtn  each  taking 
his  partner  by  the  hand,  held  his  hand  aloft,  and  twirled  her  round 
under  his  arm  as  you  woidd  tuirl  a  spindle;  then  each  seizing  his 
maiden,  they  waltzed  away  for  a  few  turns,  and  then  the  coiurae  of 
stamping,  clapping,  and  outcries  went  on  again. 

In  this  village,  too,  we  were  astonished  by  a  sudden  instance  of 
that  kissing  of  hands  so  common  in  Austria.  In  many  places,  in 
token  of  the  receipt  of  any  little  favour,  they  say,  **  I  kiss  your 
hand;"  hut  in  many  others  it  is  no  empty  figure  of  speech.  For 
a  slight  donation,  or  even  a  civil  word,  they  will  take  your  hand 
and  kiss  it.  Here  a  little  girl  presented  us  with  a  nosegay,  for 
which  we  gave  her  a  small  piece  of  money.  Some  time  afterwards, 
as  we  returned  up  the  village,  out  rushed  a  young,  good-looking 
woman,  and  seizing  my  hand,  with  an  energetic  "  Ich  kiisse  die 
Hand,"  actually  did  so,  to  my  great  wonder.  It  was  the  mother 
of  the  little  girl  who  had  presented  the  flowers. 

From  Ischl  we  traversed  the  enchanting  scenery  of  what  is  called 
the  Salzkaramergut,  by  the  river  Traun  and  the  Traunsee,  or  Traun 
Lake.  It  ia  enough  to  say  that  this  scenery  is  worthy  of  its  fame. 
The  little  steamer  which  ia  constantly  going  to  and  fro  on  the 
Traunsee,  with  a  very  civil  English  captain,  carried  us  over  its 
green  waters,  beneath  the  towering  peak,  the  Traunstein,  and 
amid  all  its  lovely  views  of  mountains,  forests,  villages,  and  wind- 
ing shores,  to  Graunden,  where  a  horse-railway  conveyed  us  to 
Linz,  over  immense  plains  and  through  as  vast  level  woods.  At 
this  handsome  and  chcorftit  town  we  embarked  in  the  Danube 
steamer  for  Vienna. 

In  Linz  we  first  struck  upon  some  Austrian  difiiculties.  Our 
passport,  though  regularly  signed  by  the  Austrian  and  English 
ambassadors  at  Miuiich,  had  not  been  done  as  I  requested,  namely, 
to  Vienna  through  Salzburg.  Salzburg  being  the  hist  word  men- 
tioned, the  ambassador's  secretary  had  evidently  paid  more  attention 
to  that  than  to  the  more  important  place  Vienna,  of  which  there 
proved,  to  my  own  surprise  on  arriving  here,  to  be  no  mention. 
The  police  here  at  first,  therefore,  insisted  that  we  liad  no  business 
in  liiaz;  had  no  business  beyond  Salzburg,  and  must  return, — 
upwards  of  a  hundred  English  miles !  A  little  firmness,  however, 
and  the  remark  addressed  to  their  vanity,  that  surely  as  the  police 
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of  Salzburg  could  authorize  us  to  come  ao  far,  they  could  authorixe  ,^ 
us  to  go  on  to  Vienna,  where  the  error  would  be   corrected — ^-^M 
prevailed.      They  not  only  signed  the  passport,  but  became  parti-  ~ 
cularly  civil.     Our  difficultiea,  however,  at  the  inn  did  not  seem  J 
likely  to  be  so  readily  overcome.     Here,  instead  of  finding  a  table  H 
d'hote,  where  everything  is  served  to  you  in  course,  and  you  have       ' 
nothing  to  do  but  to  take  what  comes,  and  eat  in  faith,  we  began 
to   dine  Austrian  fashion,    d  la  carte.       A  large   bill  of  fare  is 
handed  to  you,  out  of  which  to  select  what  course  of  dishes  you  ^M 
please.     The  mischief  is,  that  many  of  the  dishes  which  are  cooked  ^| 
for  the  day  arc  inserted  in  German  characters,  and  not  only  so, 
but  possess  such  names  that  even  Germans  out  of  other  states  are 
often  httlc  acquainted  with.     To  an  Englishman,  it  is  pretty  much 
as  if  a  Chinese  bill  of  fare  was  set  before  him;  and  seldom  fails  to 
throw  strangers  into  a  regular  quondary.     It  is  true  that  you  can 
generally  procure  a  bill  in  F'rench;   but  foreigners  arc  not  always 
aware  of  this;  and  even  when  you  get  this,  the  difficulty  is  btit^ 
half  removed,   for  the   dishes  have   often  such  a  nomenclature 
as  is  about  as  intelligible  to  people  in  general  as  that  of  Kant's 
philosophy. 

Having  ourselves  conned  over  the  biU  presented  to  us,  and 
handed  it  from  one  to  another,  we  could  not  forbear  laughing  at 
our  eituation,  and  called  to  a  waiter  to  explain  the  hieroglyphics, 
when  a  gentleman  opposite  undertook  very  kindly  to  do  it  for  us, 
observing  that  it  was  often  his  office,  those  bills  being  a  great  bore 
to  strangers  in  general.     He  then  called  for  a  French  carte,  and 
said  he  would  explain  to  us  any  items  that  were  strange  to  us. 
By  the  frientlly  assistance  of  this  worthy  man,  we  got  light  enough 
to  guide  us  in  future,  and  soon  found  this  mode  of  dining  much 
more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  table  d^'hote.     You  can  select  what       n 
you  please;  can  omit  the  everlasting  boiled  beef,  the  watery  soups; ^H 
can  have  your  fish  at  the  beginning  instead  of  the  middle  of  the^(l 
dinner;  your  meat  and  vegetable  together  instead  of  alternately;  ^i 
your  meat  and  game  before  the  pudding  and  dessert;  aud  can,i^| 
instead  of   sitting  out  an  hour  and  half  or  two  hours'   dinner,  ^* 
economize  uiuch  time.     But  that  our  countrymen,  who  are  merely  ^j 
travelling  through  Austria,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  studied^l 
much  of  its  terms  of  cookery  or  its  written  character,  may  havc^^ 
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some  notion  of  wbat  sort  of  a  bill  of  fare  will  be  put  into  their 
hands  at  a  hungry  moment,  I  present  them  with  an  actual  portion 
of  one. 

The  third  difficulty  came  on  payment.  The  charge  appeared 
enormous,  and  on  remarking  it  to  the  waiter,  he  informed  us  it 
was  made  out  in  schein-geld^  that  is,  a  money  of  very  inferior  value. 
Here  then  being  compelled  to  look  at  the  relative  value  of  our 
money,  we  found  that  we  had  to  deal  with  a  confusion  almost 
endless.  In  nearly  every  German  state  you  have  the  comfort  of 
coaling  to  a  different  coinage,  which  occasions  you  some  trouble, 
and  sends  you  to  school  to  learn  its  real  worth,  of  which  you  begin 
to  have  a  glimmering  by  the  time  that  your  knowledge  becomes 
useless;  but  in  Austria  you  arc  quite  out  at  sea.  In  the  first  place 
we  found  that  our  German  coin  sunk  in  value  about  twenty  per 
cent. ;  that  zwanzigers,  which  in  other  states  were  worth  twenty- 
four  kreutzers,  were  here  only  worth  twenty;  thus,  in  every  gulden 
of  sixty  kreutzers,  value  twenty-pence,  you  lost  twelve  kreutzers, 
or  fuurpence.  But  the  Austrian  money  of  this  value  was  not  the 
only  money.  This  was  called  Convention's  Miinz,  or  convention's 
coinage,  but  there  was  also  what  is  called  schein-ffeltl,  of  which, 
instead  of  twenty  kreutzers  being  the  equivalent  of  a  zwanziger, 
fifty  only  were  an  equivalent.  This  was  not  all:  there  was  not  only 
coined  Convention's  Miinz,  and  coined  schein-geld,  but  paper 
Convention's  Miinz,  and  paper  schein-geld;  or,  as  it  is  called, 
Wiener-wahrung.  To  make  the  confusion  more  confounded,  though 
the  coined  money  had  originally  the  letters  CM.,  Convention's 
MUnz;  or  WAV.,  Weincr-wahrung,  on  it,  this  was  often  so  worn, 
and  altogether  such  wretched  bits  of  metal,  that  it  could  only  be 
distinguished  by  a  native  to  which  class  it  belonged.  Thus  you 
have  speedily  mixed  in  your  pocket  such  a  medley  of  unintelligible 
trash,  that  though  some  good  and  resolute  heads  manage  with 
much  labour  to  di-ill  themselves  into  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with 
it,  by  far  the  greater  number  quietly  resign  themselves  to  their 
certain  fate  of  bciog  pretty  well  ticcccd. 

It  was  fair  time  at  Linz,  and  you  had  a  fair  field  of  observation 
of  the  country  people  and  their  tastes.  Crosses,  beads,  pictures  of 
saints  in  endless  abundance,  were  offered  to  their  notice.  There 
were  little  processions  to  be  seen,  can-ying  a  smart  new  crucifix  of 
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cast  iron,  painted  black  and  gaily  gilt,  of  which  quantities  stand 
ready  for  sale  at  the  ironmongers,  to  be  consecrated  by  the  bishop, 
before  conveyed  to  the  dorf  where  it  was  destined  to  stand  in  a 
chapel,  or  at  some  rcligioug  station.  The  country  women  were 
good-looking,  and  bad  particularly  happy  and  good-natured  coun- 
tenancesj  but  never  were  jjoor  creatures  so  frightfully  dressed. 
They  had  scarcely  any  backs  or  waists  to  their  gowns  at  all,  the 
skirts  of  which  came  up  almost  to  their  shoulders,  and  their  sleeves 
nearly  to  their  ears.  They  had  no  stays,  but  narrow  petticoats, 
and  were  the  most  loose  and  odd  figures,  or  it  might  almost  be  said 
odd  fish,  imaginable,  for  they  had  no  distant  resemblance  to  fishes 
reared  on  their  tails.  They  had  over  their  heads  red  or  bh 
handkerchiefs  tied,  and  almost  every  one  carried  an  immense  largel 
basket  on  her  arm. 

Here  also  we  first  saw  one  of  the   gipsy-looking   dealers  in 
iron-wire,  who  come  somewhere  far  out  of  Hungary  or  Wallachis 
always  appear  melancholy,  wretched,  and  dirty,  and  seem  to  have^ 
no  further  communication  with  people  than  is  necessary  to  disjiosej 
of  their  wire. 

Linz, — with  cheerful  streets;  its  fine  situation;  its  line  view  of^ 
the  Styriaii  and  Salzburg  Alps;  its  singular  towers,  peeping  on  all 
the  hills  round  the  city,  built  as  a  new  experiment  in  fortificatioo 
by  Prince  Maximilian  of  Este;  its  Pilgrim  church,  on  the  lofty ^^ 
Postlingberg  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  whose  steep  asocnt^^ 
will  sufficiently  give  any  one  an  impression  of  the  pains  of  pil- 
grimage who  will  climb  up  to  it,  as  I  did,  on  a  hot  day, — we 
quitted  at  five  o^ctock  in  the  morning  under  rather  pecn 
circumstances. 

An  accident  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  regidar  steamed 
from  Vienna,  and  a  larger  one,  usually  plying  downwards  from, 
Vienna  to  Pesth,  was  sent,  which  however  was  compelled  to  stop 
short  for  want  of  depth  of  water.     We  must  therefore  descend  as ' 
far  as  Wallsee.  about  twenty  English  miles,  in  a  common  Danube 
boat,  with  a  temporary  roof  of  boards  for  the  occasion.     To  mend 
the  matter  the  weather  was  excessively  wet,  and  upwards  of  seventj 
people,  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  were  crowded  into  this  rnde  con 
veyance-     Everybody,  however,  seemed  disposed  to  make  the  bea 
of  the  ciieumstancc.     A  number  of  gentlemen  got  together,  and 
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sang  for  the  general  entertainment  a  great  variety  of  poj>ular  songs, 
with  great  spirit  and  effect.  We  here  again  met  some  fonncr  ftrllow- 
travellers,  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Moderraann,  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  our  excellent  young  American  friends,  Mr.  Prentice 
and  Jlr*  Kirkpatrick,  and  of  Major  Nelly,  of  the  77th  regiment  of 
foot;  with  all  of  whom  it  was  to  be  our  lot  to  spend  many  very 
charming  days.  There  were,  besides,  many  particularly  intelligent 
and  friendly  Germans;  and  in  fact,  the  whole  company,  consisting 
of  Germans,  English,  French,  Italians,  Turks,  and  Greeks,  seemed 
bent  on  one  object,  that  of  passing  the  time,  spite  of  the  torrents 
of  rain  and  the  yet  flat  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner.  We  appeared  quickly  to  have  reached  Wallsce;  and  with 
immense  rejoicing  embarked  in  the  steamer,  there  lying  ready,  for 
the  delightful  voyage  of  the  Danube. 

People  are  fond  of  comparing  the  voyages  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Rhine,  and  of  pronouncing  which  is  the  more  beautifii].  I 
should,  myself,  find  it  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  beautifid 
or  interesting.  The  two  great  rivers  have  a  certain  similarity, 
and  yet  very  great  difFcrences.  They  have  both  their  woods,  their 
mountains,  their  castles,  their  vineyards,  and  their  legends;  but 
the  Rhine  is  more  populous  and  cheerful;  the  Danube  more  soli- 
tary and  solemn.  You  have  not  those  large  and  populous  towns 
seated  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  nor  the  same  life  of  com- 
merce on  its  waters.  You  have  not  the  same  extent  of  finely  culti- 
vated vineyards;  the  same  continued  stretch  of  rocks  and  preci- 
pices; at  least  so  far  as  I  have  traversed  it — from  Liuz  to  Vienna: 
but  you  have  more  splendid  woods,  more  rude  and  solemn  scenery, 
mingled  with  slopes  and  meadows  of  the  most  soft  and  beautiful 
character.  The  Danube  has  not  been  for  ages,  like  the  Rhine,  the 
great  highway  of  commerce,  though  it  has  been  the  scene  of  bloody 
contests,  and  of  the  march  of  armies.  Its  towns,  therefore,  are 
small,  few,  and  far  between.  Its  villages  have  an  antiquated, 
weather-beaten,  and  half-decaying  air;  its  only  life,  a  few  ill-dressed 
peasants,  gazing  at  the  steamer  as  it  flies  past.  Its  current  is 
rapid  and  irregular,  interruj>tcd  with  shoals  and  sandbanks;  and 
marshy  meadows,  where  heaps  of  pebbles,  thrown  up  by  the  floods, 
testify  to  its  fury  in  wniter  and  in  rainy  weather.  The  Rhine  has 
a  more  joyous  and  flourishing  aspect,  with  its  cities,  its  populous 
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villages  stretching  along  its  banks^  and  those  banks  so  grecii,  and 
smoothed  for  the  purposes  of  nungation.  On  the  Danube  you  I 
have  solitude)  an  air  of  neglect;  a  stern  and  brooding  spirit,  which 
seems  to  belong  to  the  genius  of  the  past;  of  trackless  woods;  of 
solitary  miners;  of  rude  feudal  chiefs  hunting  the  boar  and  the 
hart  in  the  wild  glens  and  deep  forests — a  genius  which  give*  J 
reluctantly  way  to  the  spirit  of  Steam,  which  has  invaded  it.  You' 
meet  or  pass  on  its  waters  scarcely  a  boat.  There  is  no  white  sail 
greeting  you  in  the  distant  sunshine;  for  the  boatman  dare  not 
hoist  one,  lest  the  sudden  squalls  from  the  hills  should  sink  his 
craft.  Vast  rafts,  now  and  then,  with  rude-looking  men,  Hoai 
down  from  the  distant  Bohemian  forests.  Old  and  weather-beaten 
towers  give  you  a  grim  greeting  from  the  shaggy  rocks  as  you 
pass;  aud  view^  into  distant  glens  and  dark  woodlands  make  you 
feel  that  you  are  in  a  far  wilder  and  more  savage  region  than  that 
of  the  Rhine.  Campbell,  in  his  so  often  quoted  verses,  "  On 
leaving  a  scene  in  Bavaria,"  has  strikingly  indicated  the  spirit  of 
the  Danube : 

Ye*,  I  hJive  loved  ehjr  wild  abode. 

Unknown,  unploughed,  untrodden  shore ; 
Where  scarce  the  w^otxlman  finds  a  road, 

And  scarce  the  tisber  pliet  an  oar: 

For  man's  negleci  1  tove  thee  more, 
That  art  nor  avarice  intrude 

To  lame  thy  torrent's  thunder  shock  — 

Or  prune  Ihy  vintage  of  the  rock, 
Magniiicently  rude  ! 

But  Campbell  has  not  more  livingly  embodied  the  character  of 
the  Danube  than  La  Motte  Fouqu^,  in  Undine.  Without  any 
particular  description,  you  have  in  Undine  the  feeling  of  thci 
Danube  and  its  scenes  most  vividly  impressed  upon  you.  There 
a  sternness,  a  solitude,  a  mysterious  awe  connected  with  its  deej 
and  dark  waters, — a  brooding  spirit  of  the  gloomy  and  sublime  id 
the  voyage  of  Undine  down  the  Danube,  which  came  most  stronglj 
on  our  recollection  as  we  sailed  along  this  great  river. 

But  all  is  not  so  solemn  and  savage  on  the  Danube.     Tbere 
much  of  the  beautiful  and  cheerful  mingled  with  it.     The  castle 
Grainberg,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg;  the  Imperial  palace 
of  Biiscnberg,  where  Francis  I.  used  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in 
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the  summer;  the  immense  convent  of  Molk,  with  other  castles, 
I      churches,  and  villages  on  the  banks,  or  more  distantly  in  view, 
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broke  brightly  and  pleasantly  forth ;  and  particularly  as  you  ap- 
proach Vienna,  the  green  steep  slopes  scattered  witli  beautiful 
trees;  the  neat  cottages  and  vineyards,  alternating  with  wooda 
and  rocks,  have  an  indescribable  charm.  Not  far  distant  from 
Vienna  you  descry  the  vast  pile  of  Klostcrncuburg,  a  good  way 
from  the  river;  and  emerging  from  the  hills,  the  woods  of  the 
Prater  lie  before  you ;  Vienna  itself,  on  the  sloping  land  to  your 
right,  with  its  lofty  tapering  tower  of  St.  Stepban,  offering  a  noble 
termination  to  the  voyage. 

On  this  voyage,  too,  an  object  on  which  the  eye  of  the  English- 
man will  always  rest  with  interest,  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Biirrcn- 
stein,  the  rugged  hold  in  which  Leopold,  the  mercenary  and 
vindictive  Duke  of  Austria,  conifined  Coeur  de  Lion.  It  stands  ou 
high,  naked,  and  savage  cliffs,  and  is  itself  now  a  most  grim  and 
shattered  ruin.  One  can  imagine  by  a  glance  around,  over  wild 
hills  and  thick  forcstSj  what  a  region  it  must  have  been  in  Richard's 
days.  Whether  the  adventure  of  Blondel  occurred  here  or  at 
Trifels,  I  leave  others  to  conjecture.  If  that  romantic  story  be 
true,  however,  it  ia  more  probable  that  it  occurred  here.  It  was 
the  interest  of  the  avaricious  Leopold  to  keep  his  captive  as  secret 
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as  poMsibk,  till  he  had  sold  him  to  the  £mperor.     After  he  bad 
done  that,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Emperor,  who  wanted  to  make 
hia  market  directly  with  the  English  nation,  not  to  leave  the  fafl^H 
and  place  of  his  captivity  too  secret.     Trifela  was  the  property  o^^ 
the  Emperor  J  and  it  does  not  appear  that  his  captivity  there  was 
made  by  any  means  secret,  because  he  was  conveyed  thence  to  the 
Diet,  before  which  he  appeared  in  chains,  and  was  returned  tbithe 
whence  he  also  wrote  a  letter,  still  extant,  urging  the  raising 
hia  ransom  as  quickly  as  possible.     Diirrenstein  was  also  more 
the  direct  route  of  his  overland  jouruey  from  the  East,  and  therfr^ 
fore  more  hkcly  to  be  visited  by  RIondcl  than  Trifels. 

Can)i>bellj  who  in  his  verses  quoted  above,  says  of  the  Danube^ 
that  for  niaii^s  neglect  he  loved  it  more,  must  now  feel  his  attach- 
ineut  much  abated,  for  since  the  introduction  of  steam  upon  it,  it 
has  been  every  year  more  and  more  frequented.     The  strikind^f 
growth  of  travel  and  traffic  upon  it  is  shewn  by  the  following  table: 
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Steamer*  fri>iu  Lipx  10 

Year. 

CanHtaniinuple. 

Tiavellers. 

Goods. 

RivcrJ    Sea 

Total. 

1835 

4 

1 

5 

17,717 

Tons.   Cwl. 

I8S6 

5 

2 

7 

29,203 

1887 

7 

3 

10 

47,430 

1838 

9 

5 

14 

74,.5H4 

10.0:10     14 

1839 

10 

7 

J7 

105,926 

1 7,-149       3 

1840 

in 

7 

17 

125,293 

18,434       3 

1841 

15 

7 

22 

170,078 

25,678     16 

Tliis  scone  of  growing  intercourse,  where  all  formerly  was  i 
still  and  solitary;  this  creation  of  traffic  and  of  trav(;]ling,  whic 
will  ultimately  make  the  Danube  the  great  medium  between  G« 
many  and  the  East,  which  nature  seems  to  have  intended,  is  owin 
to  the  enterprise  of  our  own  countrymen,  Messrs.  Pritchard 
Andrews,  and  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Andrews  ' 
myself,  without  that  decided  co-operation  of  the  Austrian  nobld 
which  Murray  in  his  Iland-Book  has  given  them  credit  for.  It : 
Mr.  Andrews  again  who  has  introduced  steam  on  the  Elbe,  bet 
Dresden  and  Prague — a  scheme  at  first  laughed  to  scorn  by  the 
fiermans,  but  now  traversed  by  them  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  every  surntner  with  the  greatest  delight,  passing  through 
the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Saxon  Switzerland.     England  has  also 
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started  the  little  vessel  on  the  Traiinsec,  beskles  furnishing  en- 
gineer* and  engines,  and  all  practical  information  for  those  railways 
which  are  now  shooting  out  their  giant  ramifications  all  over  Ger- 
many, and  thence  into  France,  Belgium,  Hollaucl,  Italy,  and  Russia. 

7.    VIENNA. 

£a  giebt  iiur  eine  Kais«r-stadt 
Giebt  ijur  eiti  Wtcn. 

Such  are  tlic  words  of  a  gay  song,  playing  in  ^od-butnoured 
banter  on  the  pride  of  the  Austrians  in  their  joyous  capital.  'There 
is  only  one  Imperial  city,  only  one  Vienna.'  And  in  truthj  as  Vienna 
was  Jong  the  capital  of  the  German  empire,  so  it  still  continues  the 
most  of  a  capital  of  any  city  in  the  conuti-y.  lu  population  itself, 
as  the  head  of  an  empire  of  greater  extent  and  population  than 
any  other  kingdom  or  state  of  Germany;  in  wealth,  in  majesty  of 
aspect,  in  bustle,  in  pleasure,  in  everything,  there  is  but  one  Kaiser- 
stadt ;  there  is  but  one  Wicn.  It  is  the  Paris  of  Germany,  the 
guy  city  of  perpetual  pleasure.  i^Iusie,  the  dance,  play  or  opera, 
crowding  to  public  gardens,  pouring  out  in  thousands  to  resorts  of 
amuacraent  and  jollity  all  round  the  city — these  constitute  the  great 
features  of  life  at  Vienna.  The  Vicniiese,  gay,  good-humoured, 
kind-hearted,  and  hospitable,  remind  you  irresistibly  of  IIomer*g 
description  of  the  Phcaccans  and  their  tastes. 

All  Jjiy  tlifv  fciiM,  all  day  llip  bowls  fJow  round, 
And  joy  and  music  through  lire  [and  resQund. 

The  city  is  great  and  compact,  that  is,  so  far  as  it  is  included 
within  the  walls,  while  far  around  there  is  an  immense  circle  built 
upon,  called  the  \^orsta.dte,  or  suburbs,  forming  in  segments 
radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  six  and  thirty  in  number. 
The  city  itself  is  still  surrounded  by  its  lofty  walls  and  broad  moat. 
^Vithout  this  moat  lies  a  broad  open  space,  calltd  the  Glacis, 
consisting  of  plots  of  grass  divided  by  walks  and  roads,  and  by 
Hnes  of  trees;  without  this  green  open  circle  commences  the  Vor- 
stfidtc.  These  are  interspersed  with  gai-dens,  public  walks,  churches, 
palaces,  and  theatres,  so  that  as  you  walk  round  the  ramparts,  now 
converted  into  a  public  promenade  surrounding  the  whole  city, 
you  behold  within  the  city  a  dense  mass  of  noble^  though  narrow 
streets,  immense  jiiles  of  princely  buildings,  and  a  crowding, 
bustling  population.     On  the  other  hand,  that  is,  outwardly,  you 
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overlook  wherever  you  arc,  a  more  scattered,  but  wide>sprcad  scene, 
as  of  an  eastern  city,  with  towers  and  domes^  gardens  and  masses 
of  trees,  where  the  light-hearted  people  are  collected  to  hear  music, 
and  render  the  heat  tolerable  with  lemonade,  sugar-water,  ices,  and 
such  agreeable  palliatives.  The  suburbs,  in  fact,  form  the  much 
greater  part  of  Vienna,  of  which  the  total  population  is  now  aboat 
half  a  million. 

As  you  cuter  the  streets  of  the  city,  you  are  surprised  at  the 
life  and  stir.  Streams  of  well-dressed  people  are  pouring  along 
them ;  handsome  carriages  and  equipages  are  seen  driving  &i 
rapidly  as  in  London ;  the  sliops  present  brilliant  fronts ;  cafes  in 
open  places  project  their  cool  awnings,  and  set  out  their  scores 
chairs  for  luxurious  smokers;  all  is  motion,  life,  splendour,  a 
crowds ;  and  you  feel  for  the  first  time  since  you  left  London 
if  you  were  once  more  in  a  great  capital.  You  are  made  sensii 
too  how  far  east  you  have  got,  and  in  the  chief  city  of  what  a 
variously  compounded  empire  you  are.  Picturesque  groups  of 
foreigners  are  seated  at  the  doors  of  various  coflTee-houscs  and  hotels, 
and  the  throng  in  the  streets  is  brightly  variegated  with  the  cos- 
tumes of  Turks,  Albanians,  Tyrolese,  Jews,  AVallachians,  Hun 
rians,  Armenians,  and  Italians,  The  fronts  of  the  shops  paint* 
with  bright  figures  in  fresco  or  in  oil,  as  signs  by  which  they 
known,  as  inns  are  by  theirs,  add  also  to  the  gaiety  of  ap])earani 
Many  of  these  full-length  figures  are  excellently  executed, 
would  do  great  credit  to  a  frame  in  a  handsome  house,  besii 
that  they  present  you  strikingly  with  various  costumes.  There 
Die  Schvv'abiachc  Jungfrau,  Die  Konigin  von  England^  Die  I! 
Dame,  Die  schtine  Circascicn,  etc. 

There  is  no  capital  in  Europe  of  the  same  extent  in  which 
much  of  what  you  want  to  visit,  so  many  of  the  resorts  of  business 
amusement,  of  literary  or  scientific  institutions,  are  set  down  so  m 
together.  Palaces,  theatres,  houses  of  the  nobility,  libraries,  coll 
tionsof  subjects  of  natural  history,  of  arms,  trophies,  and  jewellei 
institutions  for  the  education  and  assistance  of  its  citixens,  stand 
thickly,  all  within  a  very  moderate  space.  The  finest  collections 
works  of  ait  and  of  ormoiu",  with  some  palaces  of  the  nobility,  it 
true,  lie  in  the  suburbs;  but  the  Imperial  Palace,  the  Universii 
the  iVrsenal,  the  Treasure   Chamber,  the  principal  theatres  aui 
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churches,  lie  within  the  walk.  Within  the  walls  too,  reside  the 
highest  classes  chiefly;  and  wherever  you  go  you  obtain  views  of 
vast  hotels  of  the  nobles,  built  round  courts,  the  splendour  of  wliicli 
in  a  great  measure  is  lost  iu  the  general  view  of  the  city,  but  which 
surprise  you  wherever  you  come  upon  them.  In  point  of  the 
general  architecture  of  the  houses,  there  is  no  city  in  Germany 
that  can  at  all  compare  with  Vienna*  I  do  not  mean  exactly  in 
purity  of  style,  but  in  a  general  statcliness  of  effect.  Extensive 
streets  in  all  directions  present  the  finest  and  loftiest  frontages, 
giving  you  a  lively  idea  of  the  substantial  character  of  the  place ; 
though,  owing  to  the  city  having  beeu  built  within  certain  limits, 
those  of  the  walls,  the  streets  are  generally  narrow,  and  thus  much 
of  the  effect  of  its  excellent  houses  is  lost. 

In  point  of  paving,  lighting,  driving,  and  public  vehicles,  there 
is  no  German  city  which  comes  anything  near  it.  It  is  the  only 
one  indeed,  which  gives  you  a  feeling  of  style  and  thorough  activity. 
The  streets  ai'c  admirably  paved,  which  we  cannot  say  of  any  other 
German  city  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  They  are  paved  with 
a  hard  stone  cut  in  regular  cubes  of  six  or  eight  inches.  These 
arc  laid  down  in  a  masterly  nxanncr,  so  that  the  whole  is  firm, 
perfectly  level,  and  without  flaws  and  hollows.  The  carriages  can 
therefore  be  driven  as  rapidly  as  in  London,  a  very  unusual,  and 
we  may  say,  unique  sight  in  Germany.  The  carriages  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  are  handsome,  and  drawn  by  excellent  horses. 
There  is  a  compactness,  a  style,  an  elegance  about  them  to  which 
you  arc  nowhere  else  accustomed  in  this  country.  The  fiacrea  are 
good  and  clean;  and  the  city  chariots,  or  flies,  as  we  should  call 
them,  the  Stadtlohnkutsche,  are  by  far  the  brightest  and  hand- 
somest things  to  be  seen,  perhaps  on  the  whole  Continent.  They 
w^oidd  do  credit  to  private  gentlemen,  are  well  horsed,  and  arc 
driven  by  well-dressed  coachmen  in  livery.  In  these  you  may  go 
from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other  for  about  ninepence  English. 

The  worst  of  Vienna  streets  is,  that  they  have  no  trottoirs. 
They  are  paved  perfectly  level,  directly  across  from  house  to  house, 
without  any  line  of  demarcation  between  the  foot-passengers  and 
the  drivers ;  and  this  in  streets  which  are  at  once  narrow  and 
crowded,  and  where  the  driving  is  so  rapid,  ia  no  trifling  nuisance. 
In  fact,  in  no  city  do  you  seem  in  such  perpetual  peril  of  being  run 
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over.  The  middle  of  the  streets  is  occupied  with  carts, 
draySj  stellwagens^  a  sort  of  omnibus,  or  whatever  is  in  motion  on 
wheels.  The  people,  walking  on  each  side,  get  along  as  well  as 
they  can.  The  carriages,  driving  at  full  speed,  make  their  way  oa 
this  side  and  on  that  of  the  human  throng.  They  cannot  m( 
rarts  and  wagons,  but  they  can  move  people,  or  run  over  thei 
^^'ithout  stop  or  stay,  therefore,  on  they  whirl,  and  the  people 
here  and  there  to  avoid  them.  As  you  arc  advancing,  you  hear  a 
horrid  groan— the  sign  of  warning  given  by  these  hackney  or  other 
coachmen— behind  you.  You  turn  to  sec  what  is  coming,  and  to  make 
yom:  escape  how  and  whither  you  can,  as  all  else  are  endeavouno.i; 
to  do.  But  while  you  are  looking  at  the  danger  behind,  you  arc 
assailed  by  dangers  before;  carriages  coming  that  way,  or  w! 
arc  more  unrelenting  still,  wheelbarrows.  These  humble  vehicli 
which  canoot  pretend  to  match  their  dignity  and  momentum  wil 
carts,  wagons,  drays,  or  coaches,  steer  therefore  directly  down  w] 
should  be  the  trottoirs,  i.e.  down  the  middle  of  the  stream 
people.  There  is  no  remedy  for  it;  they  must  go  somewhere;  and 
while  the  coachman's  hoarse  groan  makes  you  turn  your  head, 
to  one  but  you  are  as  suddenly  called  to  guard  against  the 
in  front  by  the  rude  shock  of  a  wheelbarrow  trundled  a^^nst  voiir 
shins.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  no  attempt  of 
people  at  giving  and  taking  the  right  hand,  which  so  much  facL 
tates  walking  in  London;  and,  indeed,  thig  simple  custom  has 
introduced  by  the  Germans  into  none  of  their  streets,  though 
has  been  adopted  on  some  of  tlieii*  bridges.  You  have,  thereft 
literally  to  fight  your  way  along  the  crowd,  some  of  whom  are 
going  your  own  way,  and  others  of  whom  are  steering  directly  in 
your  face,  and  all  of  whom  arc  iu  momentary  jeopardy  from  lum- 
bering drays,  flying  carriages,  invading  wheelbarrows,  and  here  and 
there  scaffolding,  which  occupies  half  the  street,  and  throws  you  at 
a  critical  moment  upon  the  very  crush  of  vehicles  and  the  stnigg! 
of  the  ilyiug  people.  M^hat  is  still  worse,  you  have  to  encouni 
every  hundred  yards  or  so,  in  the  greatest  and  most 
thoroughfares,  heaps  of  firewood  thrown  down  in  front  of 
houses,  and  men  busy  sawing  and  chopping  them  up.  It  i> 
perfectly  amazing  that  in  such  a  city  as  Vienna  such  a  nuisance  as 
this  should  be  tolerated,  when  it  admits  of  so  easy  a  remedy.     It 


is  only  to  have  this  firewood  cut  up  af  the  proper  size  for  burning 
at  the  timber-yards  where  they  purchase  it.  It  would  be  just  as 
well  measured  in  that  state,  and  would  need  nothing  but  to  be  shot 
down  and  conveyed  immediately  into  the  houses.  It  is  very  likely 
that  this  simple  idea  has  never  occurred  to  them,  but  it  probably 
may  in  the  course  of  another  century  or  two, 

Owing  to  these  causes,  English  ladies  have  generally  a  great 
aversion  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  Vienna,  that  is,  of  those  of 
the  city;  for  the  suburbs,  or  Vorst'adte,  have  plenty  of  space,  with 
green  fields,  gardens,  and  planted  walks,  though  the  suburban 
streets  are  often  in  windy  weather  intolerable  from  dust. 

In  point  of  situation,  Vienna  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  and 
healthily  located  in  Germany,  It  ia  true  that  it  is  lost,  by  about 
a  couple  of  miles,  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Danube-  The  stream 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  the  Wien,  is,  in  fact,  the  city  sink, 
black  as  ink,  in  summer  scarcely  covering  its  bed,  and  of  no  agree- 
able odour.  Luckily  it  tlows  at  some  distance  from  the  best  part 
of  the  city,  and  a  broad  branch  of  the  Danube  sweeps  under  its 
walls.  The  city  itself  lies  on  a  sloping  ground,  at  the  feet  of  a 
beautiful  and  lofty  range  of  hills,  at  the  back  of  which  flows  the 
Danube,  and  which  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  at  some 
little  distance  below  the  city.  With  the  noble  background  of  these 
mountains,  and  sloping  down  into  a  vast  plain,  part  of  which  near 
the  city  is  covered  with  the  thick  woods  of  the  Prater,  nothing  can 
be  more  advantageous  or  healthy  than  the  position  of  this  capital. 
The  hills  as  they  stretch  away  for  twenty  miles  or  more  towards 
Neustadt,  are  extremely  varied;  covered  here  and  there  still  with 
large  tracts  of  forest  intersected  with  rustic  valleys,  ruined  towere 
and  pilgrim  shrines  standing  on  the  heights,  but  at  their  feet,  and 
in  their  most  beautiful  recesses,  lying  populous  villages,  full  of 
charming  villas  and  gardens,  the  resort  in  summer  of  the  merchants, 
citizens,  and  nobles.  In  this  direction  you  have  Baden  with  its 
baths  and  resorts  of  pleasure,  the  Briel,  Schtinbrunn,  Hitzing, 
Hiitteldorf,  Lachsenburg,  and  nearer  the  city,  Kloster-Neuburg, 
the  Kahlenbcrg,  Dornbach,  and  similar  places.  On  the  plain  below 
the  city,  and  lymg  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Prater,  or 
park  of  Vienna,  stretches  its  shades,  and  offers  a  variety  of  enjoy- 
ments to  the  citizens.     We  shall  speak  more  particularly  of  these 
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as  we  notice  the  great  feature  of  Vienna,  —  its  love  of  amusemea^ 
and  social  enjoyraenti 

To  a  stranger,  this  life  of  pleasure  seems  the  great  business 
the  place.  The  moment  you  come  down  to  breakfast  in  the  mor 
ing  you  find  on  your  table  opera  and  play  bills,  and  announcement 
of  concerts  and  dances  on  all  sides.  Strauss  will  be  in  the  Volks- 
garten  j  Lanner,  at  Sperls ;  Staudigl  and  Lutzer  and  llassel  Bortu 
at  the  Opera;  Schultz  is  going  to  act  one  of  his  most  aninsinj 
characters  at  the  Volks  Theatre  in  the  Voi*stadt  Leopold.  Ther 
will  be  a  dance  at  the  Birne,  or  fireworks  in  the  Prater.  Whc 
you  set  out  to  go  into  the  city,  you  fiud  on  the  walls  large  frame 
of  woodj  within  whieh  alone  posting-bills  are  allowed  to  be  exhibited, 
and  which  announce  to  you  these  and  other  pleasures. 

The  great  place  of  evening  out-of-door  resort  is  the  Vol 
garten.  This  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  Imperial  Palace.  As  ; 
issue  from  the  gateway  which  passes  under  the  palace  itself,  vo 
have  at  some  distance  before  you  the  new  Burg  Thor,  a  Dor 
gateway,  supported  on  twelve  massy  pillars,  and  standing  in 
broad  open  space  with  striking  effect.  Right  and  left  est 
planted  walks  and  gardens;  beyond  it  are  seen  the  lofty  ranges « 
new  buildings  in  the  Vorstadt  Joseph;  gay  equipages  are  drivir 
to  and  fro;  gay  peo[>le  walking;  and  the  whole  scene  is  lively  and 
charming  in  no  common  degree.  On  your  right  lies  the  Volk»- 
garten,  an  extensive  pleasure  scene,  with  groves  and  seats;  a  temple 
of  Theseus,  built  after  the  model  of  that  in  Athens^  and  containing 
Canova's  group  of  Theseus  killing  the  Centaur.  Here  you  see  th^ 
people  enjoying  themselves  to  the  utmost.  Nurses  are  here  wit 
children;  mothers  amidst  theirs;  family  groups  are  seated  under 
the  trees,  the  ladies  knitting  and  chattering  to  their  hearts^  content; 
vhile  others  are  roaming  about,  gazing  on  the  noble  figure 
Theseus,  or  diving  into  the  vaults  beneath  it,  in  which  arc  preserre 
various  relics  of  ancient  art. 

But  within  a  space  enclosed  with  a  slight  fence   stands  the_ 
great  centre  of  Viennese  evening  out-of-door  splendour  and  attrae 
tion.     This  is  a  cafe,  built  in  a  semi-circle,  with  a  musical  orchestr 
in  front.     Here,  in  an  evening,  Strauss  or  Lanner,  with  a  powerfui 
band,  is  sure  to  be  found  several  times  in  the  week,  and  the  gaye 
portion  of  the  people  of  Vienna  is  assembled  to  hear,  to  sec,  and  be~ 
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seen.  The  rooms  of  the  cafd  are  fronted  with  large  plate-glasa 
windows,  all  looking  towards  the  orchestra,  and  are  splendidly  fitted 
up  and  offering  coffee,  ices,  supper,  what  you  will.  Other  tables 
are  set  out  in  front,  and  before  them  Bcvcral  rows  of  chairs  along 
the  whole  semi-circle,  where  are  to  be  seen  seated  the  most  fashion- 
able and  lovely  women  of  Vienna.  The  scene  is  indescribably  gay 
and  brilliant.  The  beauty  of  the  spot,  the  taste  and  splendour  of 
the  buildings,  the  crowds  of  handuomely-dreascd  people  hsteninpto 
the  finest  strains  of  the  most  celebrated  modern  masters,  under 
the  broad  and  intensely  blue  sky,  with  the  woody  masses  of  the 
gardens  in  the  foreground,  through  which  you  spy  throngs  of 
listening  people,  closing  in  urabrageously  the  charmed  scene,  or 
letting  only  gUmpses  of  the  long  and  lofty  piles  of  the  palace  peep 
over  them,  to  remind  you  that  you  are  still  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  crowding  city,  present  altogether  a  spectacle  of  gi-eat 
happiness,  taste,  and  fashion,  such  as  would  astonish  our  country- 
men to  come  upon  in  St,  James'a  Park  or  Kensington  Gardens. 

All  this  rational  enjoyment  is  purchased  for  a  few  kreutzers,  some 
threepence  or  fourpence,  and  can  indeed  be  very  well  heard  by  the 
multitude  in  the  outer  portions  of  the  garden;  yet  there  is  no 
rudeness,  and  the  only  thing  which  in  some  degree  decreases  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  music,  is  the  perpetual  walking  round  the 
orchestra  and  in  front  of  the  cafe  of  a  crowd,  which  though  its 
shuffle  of  feet  and  passing  of  heads  between  you  and  the  orchestra 
might  veiy  well  be  dispensed  with,  yet  makes  up  the  disadvan- 
tage, by  presenting  you  with  a  great  variety  of  tigurcs,  faces,  and 
dresses,  with  no  few  bits  of  coquetry  and  flirtation.  The  concert 
commences  about  half-past  six,  and  is  over  by  about  half-past  nine. 
The  Viennese  arc  much  divided  in  theii"  preference  of  Strauss 
or  Lanucr.  For  my  part,  the  difference  of  their  music  struck  me 
much  like  the  difference  of  their  persons.  Strauss,  though  by  no 
means  a  handsome  man,  is  gentlemanly,  animated,  and  intellectual- 
looking.  He  presides  over  his  band  like  a  man  conscious  of 
mastery  in  his  profession,  and  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  it.  All 
with  him  is  clear,  graceful,  intelligible,  and  effective,  Lanncr  is 
a  person  of  middle  height,  and  of  a  somewhat  genuine  German 
thicknttss;  a  great  contrast  in  all  respects  to  Stratlss.  He  has  the 
look  of  a  man  that  has  risen  out  of  the  mass  without  much  educa- 
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tion,  and  that  has  never  been  able  to  fling  off  the  balf-eheepii 
rusticity  of  bis  early  position.     There  is  nothing  bold  and  sell 

possessed  about  hiia.  He  looks  hall'  constrained  and  half  iindete 
mined,  and  his  music,  to  my  taste,  partakes  much  of  these  quaiitic 
Strauss,  if  he  never  gives  you  deep  sentiment,  or  carries  you  into 
the  sublime,  is  always  full  of  tire,  life,  and  meaning.  Lanner  is 
rich  in  rapid  transitions,  fine  fiourisbes,  and  achievement*  of  uiiracie 
of  artistic  cleverness;  but  there  is  a  want  of  clearness,  of  feeling, 
inspiration.  You  wonder,  but  are  not  excited.  You  find  no 
idea.  There  is  no  creative  power  which,  communicating  itself 
yonr  imagination  and  heart,  opens  within  you  whole  regions  of 
romance  and  poetry,  and  makes  the  sounds  you  hear  the  voices  of 
80  many  passionate  beings,  bewailing  their  sorrows,  or  ainging 
forth  their  triumphs  and  their  joys.  To  more  scientific  persons 
I  leave  the  decision  of  this  great  Viennese  musical  question;  I  only 
record  the  impression  which  the  rival  compositions  made  upon  my 
own  mind. 

This,  though  the  chief  source  of  evening  out-of-door  resort,  i^ 
only  one  amongst  very  many.  The  Aogarten  in  the  Leopoldstad 
and  the  Garden  of  the  Water-glacis,  before  the  Karolincn  Thor,  have'^ 
as  frequently  their  music,  are  atill  more  frequented  by  the  million, 
and,  on  particular  occasions,  by  the  fashionable.  But  these  are 
only  the  scenes  of  such  gaiety  belonging  to  the  public  at  large^ 
there  arc  scores  of  others  at  Gastbauses,  or  large  hotels,  iii 
suburbs  or  open  parts,  which  are  built  and  fitted  with  a  view  to  thia 
object,  as  well  as  to  other  popular  Belustiguugeu,  or  pleasur 
makings.  Here  is  an  ample  court,  overshadowed  with  trees,  unde 
which  you  find  tables  set,  and  lamps  hung  from  their  bough 
People  in  friendly  or  family  groups  are  there  seated;  a  baud  is^ 
playing;  Strauss  and  Lanner  are  in  every-day  requisition,  and 
numerous  other  bands,  military  or  belonging  to  different  music 
Vereine,  so  aa  to  supply  all  these  places.  You  see  their  differ 
engagements  puffed  and  posted  everj^where  daily.  The  principa 
of  these  places  are  Sperls  in  the  Leopoldstadt,  where  Strauss  *^ 
generally  engaged;  the  Goldene  Bime  in  the  Landstrasse,  Lanner 
resort;  Zum  Zeisig,  Zum  Steidl,  the  Seitzer  Hof,  the  Jagcrhor 
the  Zwei  Trauben,  etc.  Here  supper  and  ices  are  eaten,  bd 
dancing  goes  on  with  wonderful  rapidity.    In  some  of  these  pU 
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the  servant  girls,  milliner  girls,  and  youths  out  of  offices  and  shops, 
come  to  dance,  and  are  neatly  dressed  and  well  behaved.  People 
of  various  ranks  sit  and  sup,  or  stand  around  and  watch  the 
dancing.  It  18  amazing  to  «ce  the  enthusiasm  and  perseverance 
with  which  these  young  people  waltz  away;  the  same  couples  often 
going  down  every  dance  in  succession,  round  those  enormous  great 
saloons,  from  seven  in  the  evening  till  ten  or  twelve.  Vienna  is 
noted  for  its  violent  dancing,  and  equally  for  the  predonjinance  of 
consumption,  and  when  you  have  seen  young  delicate  girls  flying 
round  these  huge  halls  with  very  little  pause  for  so  many  hours, 
excessively  heated,  eating  ices,  drinking  wine  or  other  liquids,  and 
afterwards  going  home  through  the  chill  air  of  midnight,  you  are 
sure  that  such  results  are  inevitable. 

But  to  give  a  perfect  idea  of  the  perpetual  round  of  pleasure 
in  this  gay  metropolis,  we  must  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  annual 
circle  of  what  may  be  called  its  public  life. 

In  October,  the  officers  of  state,  the  middle  classes,  and  nil 
such  whose  engagements  do  not  allow  them  to  make  very  distant 
excursions  or  long  absences,  returu  from  their  country  sojourn,  and 
the  city  becomes  alive.  The  promenade  on  the  ramparts  between 
the  Burg  and  Stuben  Thor,  and  in  the  Graben  and  Kohlmarkt, 
are  at  noon,  and  continue  through  the  whole  winter,  the  grand 
meeting  points  of  the  elegant  world.  On  All-Souls  day  begin 
the  musical  eutertaiumeuts  with  a  militaiy  requiem  in  the  church 
of  St.  Augustine.  The  first  concert  is  that  of  the  Musik-Verein. 
The  public  gardens  are  deserted,  and  the  Gasthauscs  are  opened 
for  Reunions  and  evening  entertain  meets.  As  the  season  advances 
the  nobility  pour  in  faster,  the  theatrea  contend  in  rivalry  of  novel- 
ties with  each  other;  public  concerts  multiply,  and  auctions  of 
books  and  works  of  art.  The  reminiscences  of  the  summer  wan- 
derings become  the  theme  of  the  soirees;  dances  and  cards  once 
more  become  the  general  Ijond  of  the  evening  parties.  Advent 
passes  quickly  over ;  but  Christmas  is  every  year  more  festively 
celebrated.  Christmas-trees  are  not  only  erected  in  private  and 
family  circles,  but  in  great  companies  by  subscription,  and  some- 
times a  few  thousand  gulden  arc  spent  on  them  and  thcjr  accom- 
paniments. Exemption  tickets  are  given  in  every  parish  for  a 
trifling  alms  to  the  poor,  which  prevents  any  clerical  visits  during 
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that  period.      With  the  new-year  generally  come  snow  and  sledg' 
iug  parties ;  but  as  the  snow  does  not  last  long,  not  mach  is  coi 
monly  expended  on  these.     In  January  begins  the  Fasching, 
the  streets  arc  full  of  bills  of  public  balls;  but  he  who  accou 
hijusclf  a  member  of  the  elegant  world  attends  no  public  ball;  t 
gentlemen  only  go  and  sup  there.     The  Court,  which  loves  nolhi; 
less  than  parade,  gives  only  chamber  balls,  and  it  is  generally  the 
ambassadors  who  give  great  Carnival  Feasts  and  Costume  Balk. 
The  ThiS'dansang  are  the  general  mode,  where  no  great  supper  ii 
given,  but  refreshments  only  arc  handed  about,  and  which  bi 
up  at  midniglit.     The  great  point  of  union  is  the  masquerade 
the  last  Thursday  and  on  Fasten-Tucsday,  when  from  three  to  five 
thousand  persons  in  fullest  dress  drive  each  other  round.    Dancing 
at  a  masquerade  there  is  none.     The  ladies  only,  for  the  most  part, 
mask,  and  that  as  simply  as  possible.  Every  year  masking  bccome^H 
less  frequent,  less  in  rcputCj  and  except  in  the  masquerades,  aB^^ 
xnBsking  is  forbidden. 

The  middle  classes  frequent  the  so-called  Society-balls,  whic 
under  various  names,  as  the  Ball  of  Flora,  of  Fortune,  etc., 
given  in  the  Gasthauscs»  On  Sundays  these  saloons  are  cbie^j 
occupied  by  the  lower  orders.  In  them  all  the  most  splendid 
music  is  heard.  Strauss  and  Lanncr  produce  fresh  pieces  for  the 
opening  of  each  season,  and  these  arc  immediately  seized  and 
played  everywhere. 

Thus  Carnival  rushes  triumphantly  to  a  close ;  but  even 
is  not  without  its  solaces.     It  is  the  gi-and  season  of  music.     Con 
certs  of  all  kijids  abotmd.     The  people  have  a  peculiar  music  fe 
of  their  own.    All  the  great  dancing  saloons  are  suddenly  convertc 
into  eating  halls,  in  which  what  are  called  evening  musical  ent 
taiimieuts  are  given.   The  orchestras  play  alternately  with  marches,^ 
overtures,  potpourris,  and  quodlibets,  in  original  style,  their  newest 
dances,    the  most  popular  of  which  arc  received  with  immcnaq^H 
applause  and  clapping  of  hands.     Eating,  iliinking,  shouting  foi^l 
joy,  ring  through  the  saloons  till  midnight,  by  which  time  the 
orchestra,  the  lights,  the  people,  arc  all  wrapped  in  one  compa 
cloud  of  tobacco  smoke.  Meantime  the  elegants  frequent  the  riding 
school,  the  Ball-house,  etc.,  where  entertainments  after  their 
are  given. 
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Easter  approadies,  and  witli  Charwoche,  the  week  preceding 
it,  great  churcb  festivals.  On  Holy  Thursday  the  Emperor  washes 
the  feet  of  twelve  poor  men — the  Empress  those  of  twelve  poor 
women.  The  visiting  of  the  holy  sepulchres,  especially  that  of 
St.  Sfcephan's  cathedral,  which  is  highly  adorned,  brings  all  V'^ieuna 
on  its  kneeaj  the  most  striking  masses  of  lamentation  are  cele- 
brated, and  the  throng  and  tumult  in  the  streets  present  a  singular 
spectacle.  Strangers  wonder  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  multi- 
tude move,  and  yet  avoid  one  another,  especially  at  the  confluence 
of  crossing  streets.  All  ia  hurry  and  crush,  and  yet  all  security, 
for  seldom  at  this  time  do  accidents  occur.  On  the  Saturday,  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ  is  celebrated  in  every  parish  with  a  proces- 
sion round  the  church,  and  those  of  the  Imperial  chapel  and  St. 
Stephan,  in  which  the  Imperial  court  joins,  attract  great  attention. 

On  Easter  Monday,  all  the  places  of  amusement  are  renDpened. 
On  this  day,  at  noou,  the  Prater  is  in  its  highest  glory;  and 
except  in  London,  there  is  no  such  scene  in  any  capital  of  Europe. 
The  Prater,  indeed,  is  opened  on  the  first  of  April,  but  it  is  ton 
in  the  world  of  fashion,  that  on  this  day  all  should  ride  or  drive 
through  the  Prater  who  can,  whether  in  their  own  caiTiages  or  on 
their  own  steeds,  or  wdth  hired  ones;  and  those  who  can  do  neither, 
go  on  foot,  to  sec  the  spectacle.  Here,  then,  through  the  great 
alley  of  this  noble  park  extends  the  dense  procession  of  equipages 
of  all  kinds,  forming  a  line  often  of  not  much  less  than  six  miles, 
from  the  Grabcn,  in  the  city,  to  the  Uuikchr,  or  circle  of  trees  in 
the  Prater,  where  the  cavalcade  wheels  round  to  return.  Here  is 
cvcrj'  equipage,  from  that  of  the  Emperor  to  the  dusty  hii-ed  calash 
that  the  city  contains.  This  strangely  mingled  train  takes  the 
great  highway  towards  the  Lusthaus,  while  the  riders  take  the 
alley  on  its  right  Laud,  and  the  foot  people  that  on  the  left.  Not 
a  person  is  allowed  to  move  from  the  ranks;  and  yet  all  is  so 
orderly  that  the  very  deer  gaze  on  the  multitude,  often  of  twenty 
thousand  people,  from  the  cross  alleys  and  under  the  trees,  and 
never  move. 

In  the  Wurstel  Prater,  or,  literally,  Sausage  Prater,  as  it  ia 
called,  the  common  people  are  equally  in  their  glory.  Here  they 
have  permanent  buildings,  in  which  roundabouts,  puppet-shows, 
slight-of-hand  theatres,  and  all  the  various  shows  to  be  found  at 
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fain,  arc  regularly  established  the  summer  tHroagk.  There  m, 
too,  cofTee-hooses  and  beer-houses,  which  are  fall  of  castomen*  AU 
under  the  trees  crowds  arc  sitting  and  lying.  It  is  one  vmst  aoeae 
of  merriment,  feasting,  and  popular  rejoicing.  The  Prater,  indeed, 
iii  the  spot  where  V'ienna  life  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  from  its 
highest  step  to  its  lowest;  the  people  in  the  Wunitel  Prater,  and 
the  genteel  world  in  the  alleys. 

At  the  end  of  April,  horse  races,  introdaced  in  18:^,  are  to 
be  seen;  but  May  comes,  and  all  is  pleasure!  On  May-day,  at 
o'clock  in  the  rooming,  in  the  Prater,  occur  what  are  called  Da 
Wettrenncn  der  herrschaftlichen  Ijaufer,  or  gentlemen  foot-r 
where  a  dosseu  gentlemen,  or  their  deputies,  run  for  prizes, 
are  then  given  to  a  charitable  institution.  Formerly,  some  of 
princes  took  part  in  them.  Towards  noon,  all  the  world  of  fashio 
resorts  to  the  Augarten,  in  whose  grand  alley  the  youth  and  beauty 
of  Vienna  make  their  most  brOliant  display.  From  this  period  the 
gardens  of  the  suburbs  become  gay.  The  gardens  of  the  great 
Gasthauser  are  opened  so  soon  as  it  is  warm  enough  to  eat  in  the 
open  air.  In  the  evenings  the  city  walls  become  the  great 
promeuades. 

On  Corpus-Chiisti  day,  a  grand  procession  is  made,  in  wfaidlfl 
all  tbe  clergy,  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  or  some  princes  of  the 
blood,  the  court,  and  the  guard  join.     Except  in  Rome,  where  i 
Pope  goes  in  procession  to  St.  Peters,  or  in  Munich,  nowhere  i^ 
a  more  gorgeous  or  gay  spectacle  seen  than  this  of  this  day 
Vicuna.     The   guards,  in    their   splendid  uniforms;   the   str 
boarded  for  the  procession  to  walk  on;  brilliant  carpets  and  tat 
hung  from  the  windows,  and  flowers  strewn  on  the  ground,  with 
the  vast  crowds  and  the  music — nothing  can  be  more  stri^ 
This  is  considered  to  close  the  season.     The  nobles  hasten  to  .1    : 
country  estates,   or  to  travel,  and  the  life  of  the  city  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  gaiety  of  the  people  and  the  throng  of  paasiog 
strangers. 

In  July,  the  people  hold  their  Volks-fest  in  the  Brigitten-«u, 
or  meadow  of  St.  Bridget,  as  the  feast  commences  in  her  day. 
The  Brigittcn-au  is  a  fine  meadow  adjoining  the  Augarten,  whei^ 
booths,  temporary  theatres,  dancing  arbours,  jugglers'  shows,  and 
all  the  machinery  of  the  people's  pleasures  are  erected.     Prom 
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forty  to  eighty  thousand  people  are  reckoned  to  assemble  here, 
and  to  give  themelves  up  to  imbounded  play  and  fun.  It  is  the 
wildest  chaos  of  headlon]^  enjoyment,  of  singings  dancing,  leaping  in 
sacks,  laughing^  crowding,  and  noise  imaginable;  and  yet  all  in  the 
best  possible  humour — the  unfailing  characteristic  of  the  Viennese. 

Such  is  the  gay  life  of  Vienna,  in  hall  and  garden,  in  Gasthaus 
and  Sausage  Prater;  but  even  here  we  have  not  included  some  of 
its  perpetual  and  fixed  sources  of  pleasure — its  theatres.  These 
are  five  in  number;  the  Opera-house,  by  the  K'arntner  Thorj  the 
Burg  or  Court  theatre,  where  Staudigl,  Mademoiselle  Hasscl-Bart, 
and  Mademoiselle  Lutzer,  whose  names  are  all  well  known  in  Eng- 
land, play  and  sing  with  a  joyous  and  masterly  spirit,  which  draws 
incessant  crowds;  the  Theatre  an  dcr  Wicn,  where,  if  you  do  not 
always  find  good  acting,  you  behold  the  most  gorgeous  and  un* 
rivalled  spectacle,  in  which  five  hundred  persons  and  fifty  horses 
frequently  appear;  and  the  theatres  in  the  Joseph  Stadt,  and  the 
Leopold  Stadt,  in  which,  and  especially  in  the  last,  you  have  the 
life  of  Vienna,  in  the  Viennese  dialect  (and  not  in  the  broad  Aus- 
trian, as  often  represented),  with  all  its  humours,  admirably  hit  off. 

But  all  these  sources  do  not  satiate;  nay,  do  not  even  satisfy 
the  pleasure-loving  soul  of  Vienna.  On  all  holidays  and  »Sunday8, 
by  railways  and  carriages  of  all  sorts,  they  rush  forth  in  thousands 
on  thousands,  to  those  charming  retreats  in  the  mountains  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  To  spread  themselves  through  the  quaint 
but  beautiful  gardens  of  Sehonbrunn;  to  the  splendid  cassino  of 
Bommeyer  at  Mitzing;  to  the  baths  of  Baden,  and  the  dinners 
eaten  under  orchard  trees  in  the  lovely  valley  of  Ilelenj  to  climb 
into  the  forests,  and  amongst  the  ruined  castles;  to  drive  into  the 
ravine  of  the  TeufelsMiihle,  or  the  deepest  shades  of  the  woods  of 
Grinzing.  All  these  places  have  accommodations  for  their  recep- 
tion and  refrcshmeut;  and  there  the  swarming  thousands  of  the 
city,  with  their  famihea,  find  ncver-wearj^ing  enjoyment. 

The  space  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  give  to  the  amuse- 
ments of  Vienna,  as  its  grand  characteristic,  need  not,  however, 
make  us  entirely  overlook  its  wealth  of  art  and  its  many  institutions 
and  collections  of  various  kinds,  of  the  greatest  value.  The  visitor 
will  find  abundant  objects  of  interest  to  occupy  his  attention  for 
months.     Amongst  its  churches,  St.  Stephau's  alone  is  one  which 
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claims  his  admiration  from  all  pointSi  and  every  time  he  passes  it. 
From  a  distance^  its  tower  is  the  master  feature  of  the  city; 
above  all  other  towers  aiwl  domes  it  rears  its  tapering  height  inUll 
the  sky,  aud  has  a  character  which  is  so  unique,  that  the  moDje 
you  see  Vienna  in  the  distant  landscape,  or  in  a  picture,  you  thcreb 
recognise  it.    It  is  a  gradually  tapering  tower,  approaching  ahnoall 
to  a  spire,  built  with  lessening  arch  upon  arch ;   said  to  be  \ht 
strongest  in  Eurojic,  and  yet  its  massiveness  so  concealed  by  pn 
niidicjd  piimaclcs  and  crockets,  that  nothing  can  look  more  hghul 
Its  height   indeed,    428  feet,    and  beautiful  proportion,   give  it^ 
necessarily  this  air.     The  body  of  the  church  itself,  built  in  1144^ 
is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  old  German  ecclesiastical  architecture,  i 
Wherever  viewed,  from  without  or  within,  its  size,  its  loftiness,  noble  J 
pillars,  ample  space,  tall  windows,  and  all  accompanying  embellish*] 
ments,  equally  inspire  admiration.    Its  time-darkened  mass  is  seeaj 
to  good  effect  in  the  clear  moonlight  of  this  climate;   and  the 
Emperor  Francis,  by  clearing  away  all  obstructing  buildings,  hat 
laid  open  its  beauties  to  observation*     It  stands  in  the  centre  i 
the  city,  and  the  busiest  thoruugbfare  passes  its  west  end;  so 
strangers  must  daily  pass  and  repass,  and  may  just   as  well 
through  it,  as  it  is  nearly  always  open;  and  the  music,  chantii 
and  pomp  of  mass,   its  splendid  old  painted  windows,   its    lar^l 
pictures  and  altar-pieces,  its  numerous  images  and  monunienta,] 
amongst  them  that  of  the  famous  Prince  Eugene,  and  above  all,  the 
various  groups  of  its  perpetual  worshipers,  are  matters  of  agi^eabli 
notice  as  you  walk  in  from  the  bustle  of  the  city,  and  pause  in  it 
cool  shade  from  the  heat  without.      You  see  here,  amid  all  tl 
gaiety  and  pleasure  of  this  city,  how  Catholic  devotion  and  Catholic 
superstition   are  ever  actively  at  work.      Before  the   door   stand  ^ 
]>lcnty  of  vendors  of  little  prayers  and  tapers,  with  whole  baskets* 
full  of  their  wares.    On  the  walls  arc  plastered  numerous  advertise-] 
nieuts  of  the  setting  out  of  Gesellseliafts-wagcn,  conveyances 
omnibus  half  caravan,  on  certain  days,  with  pilgrims  to  Ma 
Zell,  the  most  celebrated  pilgrim  shrine  in  Austria — that  of  th 
Black  Virgin.     It  is  upwards  of  eighty  English  miles  from  Vienna 
yet  every  week  through  the  summer  whole  loads  of  devotees 
out.     The  pilgrimage  in  one  of  these  conveyances  requires  aboii 
five  days  to  go  aud  return,  though  travellers  can  now^  by  means  ( 
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the  Wien-Raabcr  railway,  if  they  wish  to  sec  this  Austrian  Lorctto, 
make  less  than  two  suffice. 

Amongst  the  places  well  worthy  of  inspection,  are  the  Imperial 
Palace,  which  may  be  seen  at  stated  times,  and  which,  immense 
as  it  is,  yet  gives  to  Englishmen  many  pleasing  evidences  of  the 
simplicity  of  life  of  the  Austrian  aovereigns;  the  palace  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  famous  for  its  vast  and  almost  unrivalled  collec- 
tion of  prints  and  drawings;  the  Jewel  Office,  containing  the 
regalia  of  Charlemagne,  and  many  jewels,  costumes,  and  articles 
connected  with  the  most  interesting  persons  and  epochs  of  Austrian 
history;  the  Cabinets  of  Antiquities,  Natural  History,  and  Minerals, 
all  very  rich,  but  the  latter  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  most 
curious  were  it  only  for  its  collection  of  thunderbolts  or  meteoric 
stones,  some  of  them  of  immense  weight,  and  having  one  aide 
poUshed  so  as  to  shew  their  substance,  which  is  quite  metallic. 
The  extensive  and  affluent  mining  districts  included  in  the  empire 
— Hungary,  Sicbeubcrgen,  the  Bannat,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Steier- 
mark,  Karnten,  Salzburg,  and  the  Tyrol — have  not  ouly  enabled 
three  successive  emperors  to  enrich  beyond  comparison  this  collec- 
tion with  most  splendid  specimens  of  ores  and  stones,  but  enrich 
it  still  more  by  exchange  with  other  countries,  as  Saxony,  the 
Harz,  Sweden,  Norway,  Iceland,  Greenland,  Russia,  England,  and 
America,  North  and  South.  The  Imperial  Library  and  the  Ai'senals 
arc  full  of  objects  of  the  highest  interest.  Institutions  for  public 
and  private  instruction  of  various  kinds  abound;  amongst  those  for 
the  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  the  lover  of  his  species  will  tind 
a  visit  to  tl)€  hospitals  of  the  Earmberzige  Briider,  and  Schwester, 
the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Charity,  not  the  least  gratifying.  They 
are  situated  not  far  from  each  other  in  the  Leopold-stadt.  Here 
he  will  sec  monks  and  nuns  employed  in  those  works  of  mercy,  to 
which  had  tlieir  orders  always  devoted  themselves,  neither  Luther 
nor  Henry  VIIL,  nor  the  recent  Spanish  Liberals,  could  any  more 
have  driven  them  out  of  their  haunts,  than  they  could  chase  the  sun 
and  moon  from  the  sky.  Here  they  will  see  Christianity  in  its  true 
shape;  not  musing  in  cells  or  in  deseits  on  mere  inward  feelings 
and  fancies,  but  actually  soothing  the  pains  of  the  poor,  and  pour- 
ing Samaritan  oil  into  the  wounds  of  the  afflicted.  These  insti- 
tutions arc  supported  by  Bubscriptious.     Some  of  the  monks  go 
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round  and  beg  for  tbciii,  while  others  attend  the  patients, 
are  regularly  educated  in  medicine  and  surgery,  for  tlie  proper 
discharge  of  their  duties.  To  see  the  neatness,  the  cleanness,  the 
comfort  of  the  patients,  and  the  kind  attention  of  the  brothcTs  and 
sisters  to  their  several  charges,  is  truly  affecting,  and  does  the 
heart  good. 

In  collections  of  armour  and  paintings  Vienna  is  affluent. 
galleries  of  the  Belvidere  Palaces,  and  those  of  the  Princes  Este 
hazy  and  Lichstenstein  in  particular,  are  truly  worthy  of  so  gr 
a  city.  Having  heard  couiparatively  little  of  the  galleries  of  Vie 
compared  with  those  of  Munich  and  Dresden,  we  were  proportion 
ably  astonished  and  delighted.  MTiat  renders  these  galleries  mo 
agreeable  is,  that  they  are  situated  in  the  suburbs,  in  the  mid 
of  extensive  and  delicious  gardens,  freely  open  to  the  pubUc. 
mention  even  the  most  remarkable  of  the  paintings  in  these  galle 
would  form  a  catalogue;  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  be^des  anc 
armour,  Grecian  and  Egyptian  antiquities,  etc.,  the  Bclvid 
gallery  is  an  immense  collection  of  the  works  of  all  the 
schools,  Italian,  Flemish,  Spanish,  German.  Here  are  some 
the  very  best  productions  of  Titian  and  Rubens:  amongst  those  erf 
the  former,  the  famous  Eccc  Homo;  and  of  the  latter,  Ignatius 
Loyola  casting  out  Devils,  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  preaching  to  i 
JudJanS)  curing  the  sick  and  raising  the  dead  amongst  thcQ 
besides  his  Helena  Forman  stepping  into  a  Bath,  and  the  Feast  I 
Venus — works  in  which  he  has  displayed  more  feeling  of  beauty 
and  grace  than  arc  his  general  wont.  Tlie  Lichstenatein  Pa 
lies  low  and  retired  in  its  woody  garden ;  on  the  contrar)',  the 
Belvidere  Palaces  stand  aloft  and  conspicuous,  overlooking 
city.  They  lie  one  at  the  bottom  and  the  other  at  the  top  of  ( 
great  and  airy  garden;  but  the  most  noble  buildiog  is  the  one  i 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  It  is  this  which  contains  the  grand 
blage  of  paintings;  is  in  itself  a  splendid  palace,  with  a  sup 
marble  entrance  hall,  and  giving  such  views  from  its  windows 
of  the  whole  wide-stretching  city  as  a  Canalctto  only  could  do 
justice  to. 

Such  is  the  faintest  possible  allusion  to  the  many  objects  of 
high  interest  and  of  artistic  wealth  which  the  Austrian  capital 
contains,  and  to  which  the  most  free  and  gratuitous  admission  i 
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given.  But  there  is  one  little  relic  still  unmentioned,  which  all 
travellers  shew  a  curiosity  to  see.  It  is  the  Stock  im  Eiseo,  or 
Tnmk  in  Iron;  i.p.  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  stood  here  when  the 
Wiener  Wald,  or  Old  Forest  of  Vienna,  reached  to  this  .spot;  and 
accordinglyj  next  to  St.  Stephanas  church,  it  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  antiquity  of  the  place.  It  ia  bound  by  iron  bands  to  the 
wall  of  a  house  in  the  street  a  little  above  St.  Stephau's  chui'ch. 
Upon  it  hangs  a  lock,  said  to  have  been  made  by  an  apprentice 
whom  his  maistcr  upbraided  with  want  of  skUl.  In  his  wrath  he 
called  on  the  Devil  for  help,  and  by  his  assistance  made  this  lock, 
which  he  challenged  any  one  to  open  before  his  return.  He  then 
set  off  on  his  years  of  Wanderschaft,  but  never  again  re-appeared, 
nor  from  that  day  to  this  has  any  one  been  able  to  make  a  key  that 
will  open  it.  Very  probably  it  was  never  intended  to  be  opened. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  it  hangs,  and  has  drawn  so  much  interest 
of  the  locksmiths'  ajiprentices  about  it,  that  every  one  who  comes 
to  the  city  drives  a  nail  into  the  stem,  which  is  now  so  completely 
covered  with  nad  heads,  that  it  is  quite  cased  in  iron,  and  leaves 
but  little  possibdity  of  fresh  additions. 

There  is  another  thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna  which 
few  travellers  see,  and  which  is  mentioned  in  no  guide-book  or 
travels  that  I  have  seen :  it  is  the  wild-boar  park  of  the  Emperor 
at  Hiittelsdorf,  beyond  Hitzing.  The  park  lies  in  a  retired  spot 
amongst  the  hills.  A  forest  of  old  and  noble  oaks  covering  miles 
of  hill  and  dale,  and  giving  a  fine  feeling  of  sylvan  solitude  and 
obscurity.  It  is  the  fitting  haunt  of  the  old  German  wild-boar, 
and  in  it  range  nearly  two  thousand  head  of  wild  swine,  great  and 
small.  The  park  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Impcriid  family,  and 
therefore  is  strictly  closed  to  the  public;  a  fact  which  may  account 
for  its  being  so  little  known.  Hearing  by  accident  of  it,  1  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  so  fine  a  herd  of  wild  swine, 
and  with  an  English  friend,  proceeded  thither  in  the  Stellwagen. 
The  worthy  old  Jager,  however,  on  making  application  for  admis- 
sion, shook  his  head,  and  pulled  out  of  his  desk  a  tremendous 
long  document,  containing  the  strictest  Imperial  prohibition  to  the 
admission  of  any  one.  Disappointed,  but  not  daunted,  we  walked 
on  to  the  park  itself^  a  full  mile  farther  up  the  country.  There 
was  a  wilduess  and  solitude  in  the  tract  around  it  which  indicated 
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its  prohibited  character.  As  we  drew  near  its  walls^  a  i 
of  trees  and  bushes  oa  the  banks  of  a  stream  that  bore  iadicatioiu 
of  occasional  violence  of  torrents  from  the  hills,  made  a  syifw 
scene,  and  before  an  old  gate  stood  a  soldier  as  sentinel,  who,  on 
observing  us,  drew  stealthily  back  into  the  thicket,  as  if  he  would 
watch  whether  we  attempted  to  enter.  There  was  something 
the  act  so  suspicious^  coupled  with  the  profound  solitude  of  i 
jilace,  and  the  brooding  extent  of  dark  woods  within  the 
that  made  us  feel  very  strongly  that  a  peculiar  and  jealoas  decree 
of  Imperial  strictness  guarded  this  region. 

We  traced  a  slight  track  under  the  wall  till  we  came  to  another 
gate  without  a  sentinel,  and  with  an  avenue  leading  to  the  hons* 
of  the  Porstmcistcr,  in  the  park,  to  which  we  boldly  advanced. 
It  was  a  large  and  lonely-looking  dwelling,  worthy  of  the  scene. 
Old-fashioned  gardens  and  paddocks  lay  around  it;  a  sort  of 
summer-house,  or  look-out,  old  and  grey,  was  set  on  the  strong 
garden  waU,  and  over  the  gateway  was  nailed  a  huge  pair  of  anti 
the  regular  sign  of  the  abode  of  the  Forstmeister  or  Jagcr. 
opened  the  door  leading  into  the  court-yard,  hut  an  imaicnsc  i 
walking  loose  there,  induced  us  as  speedily  to  close  it  again.  No 
B  soul  was  to  be  seen.  A  silence  and  a  solitude,  as  of  enchauttDPO 
lay  on  all  around.  Wc  pulled  the  chain  of  the  old  gateway- 
and  in  a  while  a  woaian  put  her  head  out  of  an  upper  window,  i 
demanded  our  business.  "  To  speak  with  the  Forstmeister," 
replied.  "  Come  in  then,"  said  she.  "  But  the  hound — is 
safe?"  "No,"  said  she,  "he  would  pull  you  down  in  a  moment 
and  without  notice." 

On  this  agreeable  intelhgcnce  we  stood  before  the  gate, 
much  in  doubt  whether  any  one  would  come  to  conduct   us 
but  at  length  the  woman  came,  and  under  her  escort,  the   ho« 
permitted  us  to  pa.ss.     Wc  were  then  told  to  walk  up  stairs,  and 
after  rambling  along  a  variety  of  great  passages,  and  knocking  al 
sundry  doors,  we  found  the  worthy  old  Forstmeister  smoking 
pipe  and  counting  his  money.     The  old  gentleman,  a  sturdy  keep 
like  looking  personage,  on  propounding  our  request,  cried,  as 
astonishment  at  the  naming  of  such  a  thing,  said  "Ah  Gott,  neili 
das  ist  am  strengfitcn  vcrboten!" — that  is  most  strictly  forbiddc 
He  again  informed  us  that  the  laipcrial  family  were  particularly 
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fond  of  this  retirement,  where  they  could  range  about  at  perfect 
freedom;  that  one  or  another  were  coming  almost  every  day;  that 
the  Empress-mother  had  been  there  the  day  before,  and  that  some 
one  might  now  arrive  at  any  moment.  The  case  seemed  hopeless, 
but  we  made  one  last  assault  on  the  national  pride  of  the  good 
man,  with  artillery  which  seldom  fails  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
We  said  we  regretted  the  circumstance,  but  that  we  were  English 
gentlemen,  who  had  heard  much  of  the  quantities  of  fine  game  in 
Austi'ia,  and  had  a  great  desire  to  see  what  the  Emperor  could 
bo38t  of  the  famous  old  game  of  the  country^  the  boar.  The  old 
man  smiled.  "They  arc  a  grand  show,"  said  he;  "you'll  find 
nothing  like  it  anywhere;"  and  looking  out  of  the  window,  as  if  to 
assure  himself  that  no  Imperial  guests  were  at  hand,  he  rung  a  bell, 
and  a  young  man  appeared.  "  Go,"  said  be,  "  and  let  these 
English  gentlemen  have  a  peep  at  the  wild  swine.*'  We  returned 
our  best  acknowledgments  and  withdrew. 

The  young  man,  a  keeper,  seemed  a  good-natured  fellow.  He 
took  us  up  the  park  to  a  certain  hollow,  where  various  wild  swine 
were  to  be  seen  under  the  trees  around.  This  seemed  to  be  the 
extent  to  which  he  deemed  himself  commissioned  to  go,  but  a  couple 
of  gulden  put  into  his  hand,  extended  his  commission  at  once; 
the  fears  of  Imperial  edicts,  and  even  of  dinner  waiting,  a  great 
event  in  daily  life  in  all  countries,  seemed  to  vanish.  We  marched 
on;  glade  after  glade  of  the  old  forest  opened  before  us;  he  not 
only  was  ready  to  advance  as  far  as  we  pleased,  but  assured  us  that 
in  a  few  days  would  be  a  hunt,  and  that  if  we  would  come,  he 
would  take  care  to  admit  us.  The  sight,  in  fact,  was  worthy  of  the 
trouble  we  luid  taken.  Numbers  of  wild  swine,  of  all  ages  and 
sizes,  from  the  grisly  old  boar  to  the  sow  with  her  troop  of  sucking 
pigs,  were  eucoiuitered  on  all  sides.  Here  some  grim  old  fellow, 
black  as  jet,  or  of  a  sun-burnt  and  savage  grey,  lay  basking  in  the 
deep  grass,  and  at  our  approach  started  up  with  a  tremendous  guff, 
and  bolted  into  the  woods.  Others  were  seen  lying  at  their  length 
under  the  broad  trees;  others  running  with  cocked  tails,  and  at  a 
most  nimble  rate.  The  sows  with  their  young  ones  appeared  the 
most  savage  and  impatient  of  our  presence.  Others  were  so  tame 
as  to  come  at  the  whistle  of  the  keeper,  and  scores  ran  voraciously 
as  he  shook  one  of  the  wild  cornel  trees  which  grew  plentifully  in 
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the  forest.  These  trees,  unknown  in  England,  are  as  hrgi  i 
Bpple-treesj  and  in  autumn  are  covered  with  fruit  of  a  coral  red, 
as  large  as  cherries,  but  oblong.  Tliey  make  a  beautiful  shon 
and  the  fruit,  of  a  fine  sub-acid  flavour,  is  used  for  dessert, 
wild  swine  are  prodigiously  fond  of  this  fruit,  and  as  the  trees  t 
shook,  and  it  pattered  to  the  ground,  they  eaine  ruuning  on  aD 
aides,  and  stood  in  the  neiglibouring  thickets  eager  for  our  depar- 
ture, when  tbey  rushed  forward  and  ravenously  devoured  it. 

The  wild  swine  here,  after  all,  must  present  but  a  faint  idea  of 
what  they  were  iu  their  ancient  wdds.  They  are  all  of  the  tnic 
breed,  aud  not  for  a  njoment  to  be  confounded  with  the  tame  kiad. 
The  tusked  mouth,  the  thick  forequarter,  the  narrow  hindquarter, 
the  mane,  the  eoarse  bristles,  the  speed  of  gait,  belong  essentially 
to  the  wild  breed:  but  m  the  old  savage  woods,  where  for  year* 
they  encountered  the  sight  of  no  single  man;  and  for  scores  of 
years  might  live  on  in  some  obscure  recess  of  these  woods,  tb^ 
must  have  acquired  a  huge  and  savage  monstrosity  to  which  the 
park  swine  must  appear  in  comparison,  pigmy  and  tame.  In  1 
forests  of  Hanover  and  Westphalia,  hunters  yet  tell  us,  that, 
spite  of  the  government  orders  to  exterminate  the  swine  in  the  op 
forests,  on  account  of  the  mischief  they  do  to  the  cultivated  land, 
there  arc  yet  to  be  seen  numbers  as  huge,  and  gaunt,  and  ferocio 
as  ever.  These  will  snuff  the  most  distant  approach  of  dang 
and  with  terrific  noises  rush  into  the  densest  woods;  or 
rounding  a  solitary  individual  who  is  unarmed,  especially  a  wo 
or  a  child,  will  scour  round  and  round  them,  at  every  circle  con 
nearer,  till  bursting  iu  upon  them,  they  will  tear  them  limb  from 
limb  and  devour  themj  and  that  the  tame  swine  which  are  he 
in  the  forests,  and  become  mixed  in  breed  with  the  wild,  acqaiii 
the  same  blood-thirsty  propensity,  and  nill,  in  their  herds,  surround 
and  devour  persons  in  the  same  manner. 

We  quitted,  as  all  travellers  must,  Vienna  with  great  rcg 
Besides  the    itumense  number   of  things  worthy  of   notice, 
general  spirit  of  the  place  is  so  gay  and  happy,  tiiat,  howeverl 
may  be  to  the  constant  resident,  nothing  to  the  temporary  sojou 
can  be  more  agreeable.     Every  thing  in  the  shape  of  amuaeme 
the  hnest  music  and  works  of  art,  are  on  all  hands  offered  to  1 
attention ;  and  in  do  part  of  the  world  are  strangers  received  ' 
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more  cordial  kindness.  In  your  inu^  in  public  places,  in  private 
society,  you  feel  the  same  spirit.  Our  hotel,  the  Golden  Lamb,  in 
the  Vorstadt  Leopold,  a  most  convenient  situation  for  all  purposes, 
was,  without  exception,  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  pleasant 
houses  that  we  ever  were  in.  The  private  rooms  were  airy,  clean, 
and  handsomely  furnished;  the  chamber-maids,  waiters,  the  land- 
lord, all  seemed  inspired  with  one  desL*e,  to  make  your  abode 
there  agreeable;  and  a  constant  assemblage  of  intelligent  and  very 
friendly  people,  often  in  whole  family  parties,  from  various  quarters 
of  the  world,  at  the  general  table,  made  the  sojouni  there  more 
like  a  visit  in  some  wealthy  house  where  foreigners  are  accustomed 
to  meet,  than  at  an  inn. 

In  public  vehicles,  nay,  even  sitting  on  a  public  seat,  you  find 
the  same  friendly  and  unrepulsivc  disposition  amongst  the  very 
best  classes;  and  we  found  it  enough  to  be  respectable  English, 
often  in  this  very  manner,  to  begin  an  acquaintance  of  the  most 
charming  kind.  Surely  this  could  occur  in  no  other  capital  in  the 
world.  The  English  language  here,  as  in  Hungary,  is  studied  by 
the  young  with  avidity.  English  literature  is  extensively  read; 
and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  the  rctincd  classes  to  converse  with  you 
on  England,  and  its  society,  arts,  and  books. 

The  ideas,  too,  which  we  cherish  at  home,  that  Austria  is  & 
gloomy  and  severe  despotism;  that  you  cannot  move  without  a  spy 
or  policeman  at  your  elbow,  disappear  here  entirely.  In  no  city 
do  you  see  so  little  palpable  evidence  of  surveillance  and  police 
as  in  this.  You  are,  after  delivering  your  passport,  as  free  and 
unshackled  in  your  motions  as  in  London ;  and  if  you  do  not  go 
out  of  your  way  to  assail  the  government,  the  government  will  not 
interfere  with  you.  The  whole  of  this  is,  however,  the  result  of  a 
sagacious  and  worldly-wise  political  system.  Every  thing  is  planned 
and  calculated  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  people  from  political 
matters.  For  this  purpose  public  and  social  pleasures  are  pro- 
moted. If  poverty  cannot  wholly  be  prevented,  ibr  the  state  has  a 
large  debt,  and  pauperism  in  1836  was  stated  to  be  in  proportion 
of  about  four  persons  in  the  hundred,  yet  distress  is  allevnated; 
and  in  no  country  do  you  see  less  symptoms  of  it.  The  grand 
principle  of  despotic  government  is,  indeed,  and  must  be,  to  main- 
tain its  people  in  comfort:  without  which  no  government  could 
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long  be  popular.  Austria,  therefore,  educates,  and  w&s  ana 
the  first  nations  of  Europe  to  educate  ita  people,  so  far  as  ^ 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  human  affairs.  The  adiiiinistratioit 
of  justice  is  cheap.  Law,  unhke  what  it  is  with  us,  is  within  tlie 
reach  of  every  man's  purse;  if  not,  the  poorest  man  can  seek 
justice  from  the  highest  quarters.  Even  the  Emperor  devotes  one 
day  every  week  to  the  personal  hearing  of  any  complaints  that 
individuals,  however  humble,  desire  to  lay  before  him.  What 
would  be  thought  of  such  a  paternal  practice  in  our  own  monarchs^ 
Thus,  even  despotism  has  its  sunny  side.  If  a  people  can  be 
content  to  leave  the  management  of  political  affairs  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  government,  and  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  g 
through  the  world  iu  great  bodily  comfort,  Austria  is  an  e\id 
that  they  may  do  this  in  the  highest  degree.  Compared  with  i 
frightful  and  wholesale  distress  of  our  own  country,  Austria  is  a 
paradise.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  such  frightful  masses  of 
misery  be  found  as  in  our  manufacturing  districts  j  and  well  may 
the  Austrian  ask  us,  what  good  does  our  liberty  of  speech  do  tho 
who  purchase  it  at  such  a  cost? 

Here  the  Imperial  family  is  highly  popular;  the  individn 
members  of  it,  wherever  seen,  are  most  simple  and  unassuming  ij 
their  manners ;  the  goveruincnt  is  mild  and  paternal  in  its' 
nient  of  ita  subjects,  and  the  whole  population  is  gay  and 
humoured.  I  do  not  mean  to  aay  that  such  a  state  is  what  the 
powers,  spiritual  impulses,  and  destiny  of  man,  render  most  desir- 
able ;  but  for  the  mass  it  may  well  be  asked,  is  it  not  better  ll 
lying  for  ever  under  the  hydraulic  press  of  crushing  anxiety  i 
fearful  starvation  ?  There  is  no  condition  of  ignominy  so  thorough^ 
ignominious  as  that  of  a  people  styling  itself  free,  and  yet  Uvia 
before  the  world  iu  perpetual  complaint  of  the  wretchedness  of  it 
government,  and  in  domestic  misery  which  has  no  parallel, 
argument  is  not  for  the  preference  of  a  despotism,  but  for  a  govern*' 
nient  like  ours  to  rouse  itself  to  determination  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  despotism  itself  in  diffusing  comfort  amid  the  multitude  while 
it  offers  to  all  men,  as  its  additional  and  crowning  recommend 
tion,  the  glorious  and  precious  privilege  of  unshackled  mind- 
religious,  political,  and  intellectual  freedom. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  to  the  constant  resident,  not  moddk 
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by  parly  habit  to  tbis  gay  and  pleflsure-streaming  life,  it  might 
ultimately  become  wearisome ;  but  this  the  temporary  visitor  does 
not  feci.  He  sees  only  around  him  smiling  faci's,  Imppy  looks, 
rejoicing  multitadcs,  and  rejoices  himself  in  the  charm  o\'  music, 
and  the  presence  of  so  much  social  sunshine.  But  even  the  resident, 
when  weary  of  dissipation,  can  withdraw  to  as  much  retirement  as 
he  pleases;  and  if  he  possesses  intellectual  tastes,  he  will  find  wide 
circles  here  in  which  he  will  be  at  home.  Vienna  is  the  scat  of 
a  large  university;  and  tl^ough  Austria  cannot  boast  of  having 
produced  great  men  in  anything  like  the  proportion  which  distin- 
guishes other  parts  of  Geruiany,  it  now  possesses  no  mean  amount 
of  scientific  and  literary  people.  Amongst  them,  the  distinguished 
orientalist  Von  Hammer;  Grillparzer,  the  dramatist ;  Zcdliz,  the 
author  of  the  Todtenkranz,  and  other  poems;  Caroline  Pichler,  the 
novelist;  Nimpsch,  and  Count  Auersjierg,  both  the  latter  highly 
popular  poets,  writing  under  the  assumed  names  of  Nicolas  Lenau 
and  Anastatius  Gr'un. 

In  point  of  dress  as  well  as  manners,  the  Viennese  depart 
much  from  the  standard  of  other  Germans.  As  in  gaiety  so  in 
fashion,  Vienna  disdains  to  borrow  from  Paris,  but  sets  up  a  style 
and  mode  of  its  own.  The  ladies  wear  much  lower  dresses,  greatly 
to  the  scandal  of  their  fair  sisters  of  more  primitive  states,  who, 
often  ble-st  with  very  little  neck  by  nature,  seem  to  take  a  pride  in 
having  none  at  all,  setting  up  their  shawls  and  pulling  down  their 
bonnets  behind  till  their  heads  seem  literally  to  stand  on  their 
shoulders.  The  freedom  which  fashion  can  introduce  was  curiously 
demonstrated  while  we  were  there,  it  was  the  rage  for  young 
kdtes  to  learn  to  swim ;  and  nothing  was  more  common  than  in 
the  baths  near  the  Prater  to  see  numbers  of  them  coolly  leaning 
over  the  handrails,  and  watching  the  young  gentlemen  swimming, 
who,  except  a  pair  of  very  short  drawers,  called  Bad-hosen,  were 
as  unencumbered  with  dress  as  their  father  Adam  when  he  first 
discovered  himself  after  his  creation.  Yet  in  all  tlsc that  relates  to 
public  decorum,  wttat  other  great  capital  can  compare  to  it  ?  Like 
all  the  German  cities,  whatever  be  the  actual  state  of  morals,  the 
most  complete  public  propriety  is  observed.  Go  when  and  where 
you  will  through  the  streets  of  German  cities,  all  is  orderly,  and 
free  from  any  object  which  can  shock  your  humanity,  or  offend 
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your  sense  of  delicacy  and  moral  purity.     How  long  will  it  bc_ 
before  wc  can  say  so  of  any  street,  or  almost  any  hour,  of  London  I 

8.   JOURNEY    TO    PRAGUE. 

We  took  our  places  in  the  eilwagcn  to  Prague,  the  ancie 
capital  of  Bolieinia;  and  on  passing  out  of  tte  gates  of  Vienna  i 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  beheld  a  sight  which  most  strikinglj 
exhibited  the  nuisance  which  stares  one  in  the  face  wherever 
go,  from  the  imposition  of  tolls  and  duties.     How  continually  ha 
the  traveller  occasion  to  curse  the  spirit  of  monopoly  and  restric-' 
tiou  !  and  at  every  town-gate  the  poor  countrjman  has  to  curse  it 
too,  as  his  corn  bags  are  bored  through  and  through  with  a  great 
pointed  iron,  to  see  if  he  has  concealed  anj-thing  contraband  in  it, 
I  never  see  well-dressed,  otherwise  decent,  and  often  educated  men 
degraded  to  gropers  in  trunks  and  reticules,  to  pulling  out  peoples 
dirty  linen,  and  seizing  on  children's  playthings  to  weigh  them^ 
and  perhaps  tax  them  to  the  amount  of  two  farthings,  but  I  pit 
them  from  my  soul.     Who  does  not  heartily  sigh  for  free  trade  i 
he  sees  a  company  of  innocent  and  merry  pleasure  tourists  arrcste 
in  the  midst  of  some  loveliest  scenery;  a  whole  steam -packet  crowd 
of  them  brought  to  a  stand,  and  all  their  carefidly-packed  article 
ransacked  by  grave  men  in  callarless  coats  and  great  moustaehiosj 
their  neatly-folded  clothes  all  turned  topsy-turvy,  as  if  the  po 
men  were  seeking  something  to  eke  out  the  deficiencies  of  the 
own    dress;    razors    and  lather-brushes   tumbled  out   as    if    the 
solemn  officials  were  really  meditating  shaving  thcnasclves;  dirt^ 
linen,  and  handkerchiefs,  and  stockings,  of  ladies  and  gentlemc 
brought  out  in  foulest  and  most  humiliating  disorder,  where  there 
is  neither  washer  nor  laundry-maid  at  hand;  a  hand-basket  dived. 
into  that  probably  contains  only  a  crumpled  pocket-handkerchiefj^ 
a  few  hotel  bills,  and  a  hit  of  plum-cake ;  a  poor   mau's   litth 
wallet,  that  has  bread  and  cheese,  a  red  herring,  and  a  drop  > 
brandy  in  it, — and  all  this  to  search  for  the  dues  of  a  might) 
kingdom,  out  of  which  nothing  comes  hut  the  trouble,  and  the  fact  of 
making  honourable  gentlemen  and  ladies  look  like  so  many  thieve^ 
and  their  poor  searchers  as  unlucky  rogues  who  take  a  delight  ii 
being  nuisances!      Call   this  piece  of  barbarism  what   yoa  will 
attempt  to  smooth  it  over  as  necessary  and  customary, — this  ia  i 
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light  and  the  feeling  in  wliicli  it  never  ceases  to  appear  to  your 
inward  sense. 

Here  was  a  most  singular  spectacle,  occasioned  by  the  old 
nuisance  of  city  tolls.  For  more  than  three  English  miles  was  one 
dense  train  of  peasants'  wagons,  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  stuff  for 
the  market.  Here  they  stood  stock  still  in  the  road,  one  jammed 
close  behind  another,  while  a  coupjc  of  officers  were  ascertaining 
the  toll  those  at  the  head  had  to  pay,  and  which  did  not  seem 
speedily  determined.  The  people  in  the  rear  could  not  expect  in 
their  turn  to  arrive  at  the  gate  in  less  than  three  or  four  hours, 
and  probably  had  been  as  many  already  waiting.  Some,  indeed, 
were  comfortably  gone  to  sleep  on  their  loads. 

Away  now  through  Bohemia.  Who  would  not  envy  our  jour- 
ney across  Bohemia?  That  ancient  kingdom,  where  so  many 
stirring  deeds  have  been  done,  and  where  legeuds  and  romance 
have  led  us  to  expect  so  much  that  is  wild  and  peculiar  ?  The 
Bohemian  forest,  robber  bands,  old  towns,  wild  glens  and  moun- 
tains filled  with  gipsies,  and  cobolds,  and  strange  spirits?  Un- 
luckily, these  attractive  things,  or  the  fame  of  them,  lie  in  the 
skirts  of  Bohemia.  Its  mines,  its  mountains,  and  traditions,  are  in 
its  borders  :  the  greater  part  of  Bohemia  is  a  plain ;  and  over  this 
plain  we  were  bound  to  travel.  He  who  expects  to  find  the  plain 
of  Bohemia  picturesque,  might  just  as  well  expect  to  see  the  sea 
there,  which  Shakspeare  talks  of.  It  is  all  one  ploughed  field, 
without  a  hedge,  and  almost  without  a  tree — except  where  stand 
gi-eat  patches  of  wood  for  fuel,^ — with  scarcely  a  stream  of  water, 
much  less  such  a  thing  as  a  river.  What  few  hills  there  are,  are 
low,  and  of  a  fine  adhesive  sand,  and  these  are  generally  planted 
with  vines.  Vineyards,  indeed,  there  are  a  good  many;  but  on  the 
level *flat  these  are  no  more  picturesque  than  so  many  plots  of 
potatoes,  and  are  by  no  means  so  neatly  trained  as  those  in  the 
Rhine  country. 

One  most  picturesque  sight,  however,  wtis  a  group  of  gipsy 
children  on  the  way.  These  had  issued  out  of  some  of  the  distant 
woods  to  beg  from  the  passengers  on  the  highway.  Bohemia  is 
so  old  a  haunt  of  this  singular  race,  that  in  France  they  even  still 
bear  the  name  of  Bohemians;  and  truly  these  were  of  the  wildest. 
There  were  three  or  four  of  them  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
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They  had  nothing  un  them  but  a  coarse  ahirt  of  hemp  nearly  black, 
and  yet  their  skins  were  still  more  tawny.    They  were  really  hand* 
some  in  their  wildness.      Tbeir  features  were  clearly  cut,  and  fi 
of  expression ;  their  eyes  were  like  dark  fires  j   their  jet  black  b 
hung  in  rich  masses  down  their  backs;    and  their  limbs  had 
shapely  elasticity  about  them  which  nothing  hut  their  life  of  utter 
nature  could  give  them.     They  were,  in  fact,  in  appearance  just 
such  as  Murillo  often  paints.     In  elasticity  they  were  exactly  a»  if 
made  of  India  rubber.     They  were  lithe  and  supple  as  snakes,  and 
seemed  as  light  as  if  their  bodies  were  not  framed  of  the  same 
heavy  material  as  our   own.      They  threw   themselves    on  their 
knees  on  the  road  as  the  cilwagena  slowly  ascended  a  hill;  with 
gestures  full  of  life,  and  rapid  tocguea.     They  sprang  up,  ran, 
cast  themselves  down  again  ;  threw  at  us  such  speaking  looks,  am 
were  in  such  constant  change  of  figure  and  clamour  of  iniportunil 
that  in  tbeir  dusky  wddness  they  looked  rather  like  thiog  in  as 
dream  than  actual  living  creatures. 

For  two  hundred  English  miles  did  we  advance  from  Vienna 
to  Prague,  over  these  great,  naked,  and  uninteresting  plains. 
train  of  eilwagcnSj  five  in  number,  steered  over  this  monotom 
region  like  a  long  caravan  in  a  desert.     Nothing  could  present 
more  unattractive  scene   than  that  of  the  naked  and   unadoi 
villages  which  lay  here  and  there  scattered  over  this  vast  and 
region.  The  two  most  considerable  towns  through  which  we  passed, 
Znaira  and  Iglau,  stand  high  on  their  sandy  hills,  as  naked  as  the 
villages,  yet  had  something  picturesque  in  them   from   this  vej 
nakedness.  Their  high  old-fashioned  towers,  spires,  heavy  gateway 
Bleep  gables,  great  churches,  and  strong  enclosing  walls,  were 
pictures  which  we  have  seen  in  old  Bibles,  of  towns  in  Canaao. 
Yet  even  these  towns  have  many  historical  associations  couneotcd 
with  them,  and  some  of  them  of  recent  date.     In  Znaim»  BaoB»- 
parte  on  the  12th  of  July  1809,  agreed  to  an  armistice  with  the 
Austrians,  after  their  fatal  defeat  at  Wagram,  which   led  to  the^ 
peace  of  Vienna  in  the  following  October,     At  Czaslau,  Predmc^| 
the  Great  heat  the  Austrian   in  I742ij  and  they  under   Marabii^^ 
Daun  beat  him  at  Collin  in  1757  with  great  slaughter,  and  lonof 
his  £ne  guard  and  all  his  baggage.     At  a  place  with  the  singolir 
name  of  Deutsch-Brod,   literally,   German  Bread,   the   HussitM^ 
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under  Ziska,  beat  the  Emperor  Sigismund  in  1422,  as  the  Hussites 
themselves  had  been  beaten  in  1334,  at  a  place  called  Bohmisch- 
Brod,  or  Bohemian  Bread,  and  had  their  two  celebrated  leaders, 
the  Procopii,  slain.  At  Czaslaii  too,  was  the  tomb  of  the  victo- 
rious Hussite,  General  Ziska,  till  his  remains  were  disinterred  and 
burnt  by  that  horrible  fanatic,  Ferdinand  II.  of  Austria, 

They  are,  in  fact,  historical  recollections  which  fill  your  mind 
with  strange  feelinga  as  you  traverse  thia  melancholy  country.   The 
people  are  serfs ;  the  property  ia  in  large  estates  belonging  to  the 
nobles,  who  live  chiefly  in  Prague  and  Vienna,  and  the  deepest 
night  of  Catholic  superstition  broods  over  the  whole  toiUug  people. 
The  second  day  of  our  journey  was  the  birthday  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  J  and  the  whole  population  was  abroad,  and  in  holiday  costume. 
Every  village  seemed  to  have  all  its  inhabitants  out  of  doors.  They 
were  dressed,  and  preparing  to  set  off  in  procession  to  some  neigh- 
bouring church.     On  all  hands,  right  and  left,  on  these  great  plains 
you  saw  these  processions.     The  sound  of  singing  came  on  every 
breeze;  and  throngs  of  people  besides  were  streaming  along  the 
whole  way,  as  if  the  inhabitant  of  each  village  thought  the  shrine 
of  the  nest  more  holy  than  that  of  his  own.      Every  now  and  then 
you  met  or  overtook  a  great  procession,  in  full  song,  and  holiday 
array;  and  truly  the  variety  of  colour  in  the  dress  of  the  peasant 
girls  make  a  most  lively  show.     They  had  gowns  and  bodices  of 
brightest  and  most  strongly  contrasting  hues,  and  over  their  heads, 
handkerchiefs  of  equally  showy  dyes — yellow,  red,  or  blue.     They 
looked,  as  they  marched  in  the  bright  sunshine,   and  the  breeze 
fluttered  their  drapery,  like  great  beds  of  tulips  and  peonies.  Their 
solemn  earnestness  was  as  striking  as  their  gaudiness.     First,  went 
a  man  with  his  book  singing  out  the  hymn,  which  the  whole  train 
joined  in ;  then  two  hoys  in  white,  bearing  church  banners;  then 
came  young  girls  caiTying  on  a  sort  of  frame  a  figure  of  the  Virgin, 
very  finely  dressed,  and  adorned  with  ribbons  and  flowers.     Then 
the  train,  and  other  banners  in  the  centre  and  the  rear.      In  some 
also  was  carried  a  figure  of  Christ, 

Nothing  could  be  more  gay  than  the  whole  country  witVi  these 
processions,  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  singing,  and  with  the 
villages  as  you  passed  through  all  alive  with  throngs  of  many- 
coloured  people;    and  yet  who   could    avoid  reflecting  on   what 
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Bohemia  once  was,  and  through  what  it  has  passed  to  bring  it  to 
what  it  is.     Under  the  victorious  generalship  of  Ziska  and  the 
Procojui,  the  Bohemians  fought  for  their  religion  and  conquered^ 
Taboritcs,  Iforebites,  Utraquists,  Orphans,  all  had  fought  with  i 
fierce  and  terrible  enthusiasm,  and  had  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
Sigisnumd  the  concession  of  their  rfligious  freedom ;  but  tLe  Jesoii 
and  their  tool  the  dreadl'ul  Ferdinand  II.  in  the  Thirty  Years*  \\ 
had  taken  a  terrible  revenge,  and  rooted  out  their  faith  and  tb 
descendants  together,  with  a  savage  ferocity  unparalleled  by  an; 
other  scene  in  history.     In  this  great  struggle,  where  Pope 
Emperor,    Spain    and  Austria,   combined  for  the    destruction 
Protestantism  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Hungarj',  the  peasan 
had  no  Ziska  to  lead  them  to  conquest.     Nobly  and  well  did  th 
stand  to  the  death,    in  many  a  murderous  fight;    but    the  great 
champion  of  the  Protestant  faith,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  fell  at  Liittcn, 
and  their  peasant  chiefs,  their  Fiidingen,  their  Wielleugen, 
Wolf  Wunn^  or  even  their  niysterious  leader,  the  Unknown  Stude 
were  not  a  match  for  the  whole  power  of  Austria,  and  the  genii 
of  Pappenheim,  Wallcnstein,  Tilly,  and  Picolomini.      Even  Gi 
many,  with  the  gallant  Bernhard  of   Weimar,  one  of   the 
perfect  models  of  a  true-hearted  and  Christian  hero  who  ever  h 
and  the  martial  ability  of  John  von  Wcrth,  Mercy,  Torsi 
Banner   and  AVrangel,  in   her  aid,   shrunk  before  the   hotta 
Austria  and  Spain,  and  the  petty  jealousies  of  princes  calling  thei 
selves  Protestants,  and  made  an  ignominious  peace.    But  Bohcm 
never  was  there  such  a  butchery, — a  deep,  deadly,  and  persever; 
butchery  of  a  people !     Prom  end  to  end  of  the  country  marci 
great  armies,    overwhelming  every  attempt   at  resistance    by 
outraged  people  ;  and  in  their  train,  from  village  to  village, 
from  house  to  house,  went  the  Jesuits  with  troops  of  dragoons^ 
convert  the  survivors  to  the  holy  mother  church.     The  commi 
was  to  forsake  heresy  and  be  converted;  the  arguments  were 
and  the  refusal  death.     Hence   comes  the  phrase   of 
people  into  anything. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  fearful  in  the  history 
days  in  Bohemia.     The  whole  land  was  one  amphitheatre  of 
tyrdom.     The  horrible  bigot  Emperor,  with  true  Spanisli  blc 
his  veins,  knelt,  telling  hi^  bcadi*  befoi-e  his  saints,  and  issi 
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orders  to  extirpate  Protestantism,  till  nearly  every  trace  of  it  and 
of  human  life  had  vanished  together.  The  people  fought,  and 
often  conqueredf,  but  in  vain ;  and  then  issued  forth  that  strange 
apparition — the  Unknown  Student.  "What  a  singular  episode  is 
his  advent  m  the  history  of  this  war !  His  real  name  and  origin 
were  unknown^  and  will  always  remain  so.  lie  had  all  the  reck- 
less enthusiasm  of  the  student;  the  zeal  of  the  hero  or  the  saint; 
and  the  eloquence  which  tingles  in  the  ears  of  wronged  men,  and 
runs  through  the  quick  nerves  like  fire.  Solemn  and  mysterious, 
he  stood  forth  in  the  hour  of  need,  like  a  spirit  from  heaven.  The 
wondering  people  gathered  round  him,  listened,  and  followed 
with  shouts  to  victory.  They  stood  in  the  field  of  Gmunden,  in  the 
face  of  the  magnificent  Salzburg  Alps.  Tlic  Unknown  Student  was 
in  the  midst  of  them;  and,  pointing  to  the  lake,  the  forests,  the 
hills,  and  the  glittering  alpine  summits  above  and  around  them, 
he  asked  if  they  would  not  fight  for  so  glorious  a  land,  and  for  the 
simple  and  true  hearts  in  those  rocky  fastnesses?  In  the  camp  of 
Pappcnheim  they  heard  the  fiery  words  of  his  harangue;  they 
heard  the  vows  which  hurst  forth  like  the  voice  of  the  sea  in 
reply,  and  the  hymn  of  faith  which  followed.  From  rock,  ravine, 
and  forest,  rushed  forth  the  impetuous  peasant  thousands;  and 
even  the  veterans  of  Pappenheim  could  not  sustain  the  shock. 
The  right  wing  scattered  and  fied;  the  peasant  army,  with  the 
Unknown  Student  at  their  head,  pursuing  and  hewing  them  down. 
There  was  a  wild  flight  to  the  very  gates  of  Gmundcn.  Then 
came  back  the  fiery  Unknown  with  his  flushed  thousands.  He 
threw  himself  on  the  left  wing  of  Pappenheim  with  the  fury  of  a 
lion.  There  was  a  desperate  struggle;  the  troops  of  Pappenheim 
wavered,  victory  hung  on  the  uplifted  sword  of  the  Unknown 
Student,  when  a  ball  struck  him,  and  his  role  was  played  out.  His 
head,  hoisted  on  a  spear,  was  a  sign  of  shivering  dismay  to  his 
followers.  They  fled,  leaving  on  the  field  four  thousand  of  their 
fellows  dead;  Pappenheim  and  extermination  in  their  rear. 

What  a  picture  is  that  which  the  historians  draw  of  the  horrors 
which  this  so-called  religious  war  inflicted  on  all  Germany.  Some 
of  them  reckon  that  the  half,  and  others  that  two-thirds,  of  the 
whole  population  perished  in  it.  In  Saxony  alone,  within  two 
years,  900,000  men  were  destroyed.     In  Bohemia,  at  the  time  of 
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Ferdinand's  death,  before  the  last  exterminating  campaign  of  Tor- 
Btenson  and  Banner,  the  Swedish  genr-rals,  the  population  wm 
sunk  to  a  Courth.  Augsburg,  which  before  had  80,000  inhabitants^ 
bad  then  only  18,000;  and  all  Germany  in  proportion.  In  Berlio 
were  only  300  burghers  left.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  mtt 
for  a  long  period  destroyed*  Not  only  did  hands  fail,  and  tiw 
workshops  lie  iu  ashes,  but  the  spirit  and  diligence  of  trade ; 
transferred  to  other  lands. 

After  thirty  years  of  battles,  burnings,  murders,  and  dia 
Germany  no  longer  looked  like  itself.  The  proud  nation 
changed  into  a  miserable  mob  of  beggars  and  thievea.  Famishing 
peasants,  eowardly  citizens,  lewd  soldiers,  rancorous  priest*,  and 
effeminate  nobles,  were  the  miserable  remains  of  the  great  race 
which  bad  perished.  Could  it  be  otherwise?  The  princes  them* 
selves  gave  the  example  of  dastardly  falsehood.  Priests  of  all  sorts 
raged  with  a  pitiless  hate;  the  Generals  sought  to  enrich  them-n 
selves;  the  soldiers,  who  in  the  end  ruled,  were  unmanned,  and  i 
loose  from  all  moral  restraints.  All  the  devils  of  political  trcacher 
of  religious  fanaticism,  of  the  rapacity  of  aspiring  adventurer 
and  of  the  brutality  of  the  soldiery,  were  let  loose  on  the  pcopli 
Driven  from  hearth  and  home,  in  eternal  terror  of  the  soldiers 
without  instruction,  what  could  be  expected  from  the  gron 
generation  but  sordid  cowardice,  and  tlie  shameless  immor 
which  they  had  learned  from  the  army?  Even  the  last  remains  of 
political  freedom  perished  in  the  war;  since  all  classes  were  plan* 
deredj  and  their  strengtb  exhausted.  The  nobles  could  only 
maintain  themsclvca  in  the  eervice  of  the  princes;  the  free  cit 
dragged  on  a  feeble  existence;  the  peasant  was  thoroughly  dcma 
ralized  by  the  soldiers,  and  was  out  and  out  a  slave.  The  rcprc-i 
sentatives  of  the  States  lost  their  meaning,  for  they  could  fiod  with 
the  Emperor  but*a  feeble  protection  against  the  lesser  princes,  and 
none  against  the  greater.  Faith  had,  in  the  contiict,  dissolved 
itself  into  superstition  and  unbelief.  The  citizen,  perpetually 
harassed  with  pressing  anxieties,  saw  devils  and  ghosts;  and  the 
soldier,  through  the  manner  in  which  he  fought,  had  bcoon 
indifferent  to  that  for  which  he  fought;  and  was  neither  Catbolii 
nor  Lutheran.  The  early  civilization  of  Germany  had  retrof 
into  l>arbari>m. 
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The  atrocities  which  had  beeu  committed  in  this  war  were 
unexampled.  In  the  storming  of  Magdeburg,  the  soldiers  had 
amused  themselves,  as  a  relaxation  from  their  wholesale  horrors 
]>erpctratcd  on  the  adults,  with  practising  tortures  on  children. 
One  man  boasted  that  he  had  tossed  twenty  babies  on  his  spear. 
Others  they  roasted  alive  in  ovens;  and  others  they  pinned  down 
in  various  modes  of  agony,  and  pleased  themselvca  with  their  cries 
as  they  sate  and  eat.  Writers  of  the  time  describe  thousands 
dying  of  exhaustion;  numbers  as  creeping  naked  into  corners  and 
cellars,  in  the  madness  of  famine  falling  upon,  tearing  each  other 
to  pieces,  and  devouring  each  other ;  children  being  devoured  by 
parents,  and  parents  by  children ;  many  tearing  up  bodies  from 
the  graves,  or  seeking  the  pits  where  horse-killers  threw  their 
carcasses,  for  the  carrion,  and  even  breaking  the  bones  for  the 
marrow,  after  they  were  fall  of  worms !  Thousands  of  villages  lay 
in  ashes;  and,  after  the  war,  a  person  might  in  many  parts  of 
Germany  go  fifty  miites  in  almost  any  direction  withowt  meeting 
a  single  man,  a  head  of  cattle,  or  a  gparrow;  while  in  another,  in 
some  ruined  hamlet,  you  might  see  a  single  old  man  and  a  child, 
or  a  couple  of  old  women,  "Ah,  God! ''  says  an  old  chronicler, 
"  in  what  a  miserable  condition  stand  our  cities !  Where  before 
were  thousands  of  streets,  there  now  were  not  hundreds.  The 
burghers  by  thousands  had  been  chased  into  the  water,  hunted  to 
death  in  the  woods,  cut  open  and  their  heaits  torn  out,  their  cars, 
noses  and  tongues  cut  off",  the  soles  of  the'u:  feet  opened,  straps  cut 
out  of  their  backs;  women,  children,  and  men,  so  shamefully  and 
barbarously  used,  that  it  is  not  to  be  conceived.  How  miserable 
stand  the  little  towns,  the  open  hamlets !  There  lie  they,  burnt, 
destroyed,  so  that  neither  roof,  beam,  door,  or  window,  arc  to  be 
seen.  The  churches?  they  have  been  burnt,  the  bells  carried  away, 
and  the  most  holy  places  made  stables,  market-houses,  and  worse 
of,  the  very  altars  being  purjjosely  defiled  and  heaped  with  filth  of 
all  kinds."  Whole  villages  were  filled  with  dead  bodies  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  destroyed  by  plague  and  hunger,  with  quan- 
tities of  cattle  which  had  been  preyed  on  by  dogs,  wolves,  and 
vultures,  because  there  had  been  no  one  to  mourn  or  to  burj'  them. 
Whole  districts,  which  had  been  highly  cultivated,  were  again 
grown  over  with  wooul;  families  who  had  fled,  on  returning  after 
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the  war,  found  trees  growing  on  their  hearths;  and  even  now,  il 
is  said,  foundations  of  villages  are  in  some  places  found  in  tk 
forests,  and  the  traces  of  ploughed  lands.  It  is  the  fixed  n; 
that  to  this  day  Germany,  in  point  of  political  freedom  aiiu  .il^ 
progress  of  public  art  and  wealth,  feels  the  disastrous  conscqnencn 
of  this  war, 

A  more  solemn  lesson  on  the  horrible  effects  of  the  vioUi? 
conscience,  and  of  Jesuitical  bigotry,  is  not  to  be  found  iu  hi 
To  this  dismal  Ferdinand  11.  it  has  been  justly  said  that  Napolcoo 
was,  in  comparison  of  destructive  power,  b«t  a  pigmy.  Napoleon 
traversed  three  qaarters  of  the  globe  with  fire  and  sword,  yet  came 
far  short  in  hunmn  destruction  of  this  Ferdinand,  who,  while  he 
sat  still  and  told  his  beads,  accomplished  the  extermination  of  tea 
millions  of  men. 

Such  are  the  thoughts  which  crowd  on  you  as  you  pass  throu^ 
Bohemia.  None  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence  are  luort 
mysterious  than  those  exhibited  in  it.  In  no  nation  were  the 
people  formerly  more  universally  and  firmly  rooted  in  Prote&Uii- 
tism:  in  none  was  it  so  resolutely  defended j  in  noue  has  it  beenic 
completely  and  permanently  extirpated.  From  that  day  to  this,  the 
whole  country  of  .John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  lies  proslnUt 
in  the  most  profound  Catholic  ignorauec  and  bigotry;  so  much  »o, 
that  when  Joseph  1 1,  offered  them  freedom  of  ])olitical  and  religu>tts 
opinion,  they  spurned  it  from  them,  and  joined  with  the  aristocrarj 
iu  heaping  on  the  too  liberal  Emperor  those  anxieties  and  morti^ 
cations  which  sunk  him  to  an  early  grave.  \Vhen  he  received  t)K 
news  that  the  people,  and  especially  the  peasantry  of  Utuigaty  ud 
Bohemia,  were  so  stupid  as  to  be  incensed  against  him  because  bt 
offered  to  make  them  freer  and  happier,  he  exclaimed,  '*  I  muft 
die!  I  must  be  made  of  woodj  if  I  did  not  die!"  and  his  wor^ 
were  soon  verified.  Bohemia  is  a  land  of  hereditary  bondsmen, 
and  it  looks  like  one. 


9.    PRAGUE. 


It  is  with  similar  feelings  and  ideas  that  you  enter  Pragur 
It  is  not  for  its  galleries  and  works  of  art  that  you  visit  this  ntT. 
It  is  to  behold  the  scenes  where  so  many  singular  and  iinportani 
events  and  revolutions  have  taken  place  :  amongst  the  greatest,  I 
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rise  and  fall  of  ProtestantisDi,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  We 
would  sec  that  famous  old  university,  one  of  the  earliest  in  Europe, 
where  Huss  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Rcfurmation  to  its  forty 
thousand  students,  before  a  single  university  yet  existed  in  Ger- 
many, and  whence  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  religiuvis  troubles 
twenty  thousand  German  students  marched  forth,  and  founded  the 
University  of  Leipsic.  AVe  would  sec  the  old  Rath-Hans,  under 
whose  windows  the  Hussite  priest  passing  with  the  sacramental 
cup  in  his  hand^  the  bigoted  counsellors  threw  atones  down  on 
him,  and  were  soon  after,  hy  the  indiguant  people,  thrown  out 
after  them  themselves.  We  would  see  where  Wallenstcin  lived, 
and  where  Ziska  fought;  and  truly  no  city  can  by  its  situation 
afford  you  a  finer  general  view,  or  give  a  more  venerable  and 
stately  impression  by  its  details.  It  lies  in  a  great  amphitheatre. 
Around,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  rise 
bleak,  naked  hills,  which  however,  under  the  different  lights  and 
shades  of  tlic  day  and  the  season*  assume  a  variety  of  aspects,  ever 
with  a  degree  of  silent  wildness  in  them.  Through  the  plain  on 
which  it  stands,  and  through  the  city  itself,  rolls  the  Moldau,  a 
noble  river,  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  London  bridge.  The  city, 
as  seen  from  the  side  by  which  you  approach  it  from  Vienna,  lies 
stretched  on  this  mountain-girded  plain ^  a  magnificent  sight!  with 
all  its  towers,  spires,  domes,  and  old  palaces,  ranging  above  its  mass 
of  other  buildings,  a  place  of  120,01)0  inhabitants.  Masses  of  tine 
trees  and  gardens  are  interspersed;  the  Moldau  rolls  rapidly  on 
between  its  deep  and  woody  banks  below  it;  near  you  rises  the 
celebrated  hill  of  Ziska,  where  he  pitched  his  victorious  camp;  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city  stands  grandly  aloft  the  Hradschiii, 
a  hill  crowned  with  the  great  church  of  St.  Vitus,  and  the  old 
royal  palace,  and  clustered  over  with  other  palaces  of  the  nobility, 
with  churches  and  convents.  At  the  foot  of  the  Hradschin  stands 
the  iumicnse  palace  of  Wallenstein,  and  between  that  side  called  the 
Kleiue-Seite,  or  Little  Side,  and  the  old  city  stretches  the  celebrated 
Bridge  of  Prague,  renowned  for  many  a  battle  and  bloody  struggle. 
As  you  wander  through  the  city  the  old  Kath-IIaus,  already 
mentioned,  arrests  your  attention,  with  its  huge  horn  fastened  to 
the  battlements  of  its  tower,  probably  to  be  blown  ou  alarm  of  fire 
or  foes.     The  old  Jews'   Burial-ground,   a  perfect  wilderness  of 
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heav)'  Hebrew  monuments  overgrown  with  tangled  elder  tr 
old  tl!emsL4ves  that  they  lean  for  support  on  the  tombs.  Tbeae 
and  the  dark  old  sjiiagop^iie  bciiring  evidence  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
Jews  here,  who  claim  to  be  the  original  founders  of  the  city  soon 
after  their  national  dispersion.  You  reach  the  great  bridge  crowned 
with  whole  rows  of  statues  of  aaints,  larger  than  life,  and  in  the 
centre  arch  that  pre-eminently  of  St.  John  Neponiuck,  who  v^ 
thrown  into  the  river  by  the  Emperor  Wencezlaua,  and  his  cor 
setting  the  Moldau  on  tire,  he  was  drawn  out,  buried  in  St-  Vitu 
church  on  the  Hradschiu,  and,  in  due  time,  canonized^  and  no 
is  become  the  great  protector  of  all  German  bridges. 

But  it  is  the  Ilradschin  which  is  the  fullest  of  interest. 
hill  is  hterally  clustered  all  over  with  palaces,  and  churches, 
buildings,  every  one  of  which  has  a  history  which  might  set  up 
writer  of  romance.  Here  is  the  old  Bohemian  palace,  with  its  1 
antique  rooms,  so  quaint  and  spacious,  looking  for  all  the  world  i 
a  place  as  you  would  imagine  the  monarch  of  Bohemia  living  id 
Here  are  portraits  of  many  of  them,  and  amongst  them  the  maje 
tically  beautiful  Maria  Thcrc^^ia,  and  her  beautiful  daughter*, 
most  beautiful  of  them  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette.  He 
again,  you  have  from  the  windows  another  splendid  view  of  the 
city,  this  "old  discroumed  queen"  of  Bohemia;  and  can  see  it« 
tbat  weak  but  ambitious  prince,  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate  saw  it 
as  he  sate  here  for  one  winter,  whence  he  was  called  the  Wintj 
King,  dreaming  himself  monarch  of  Bohemia,  without  takings 
step  to  secure  himself  in  that  p{>st  to  which  the  Bohemian 
had  invited  him.  He  had  left  his  hereditary  state,  the  Palatinab 
to  the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  which  was  speedily  devastated 
Spinola  and  his  Spaniards  and  Nctherlanders,  and  here,  withoo 
taking  a  single  measure  for  his  security,  but  on  the  conlr 
alienating  the  nobles  by  his  folly  and  German  favouritism,  he  i 
and  feasted  with  his  equally  weak  and  ambitious  wife,  Elizabet] 
the  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  till  the  forces  of  the  Leaga 
were  suddenly  upon  him  3  and  he  was  the  first  to  fly  with  hia 
who  in  that  and  many  a  succeeding  hour  of  misery  and  destitutia 
must  have  bitterly  repented  exciting  him  to  assume  a  crown  h^ 
80  unfit  to  wear. 

Here  you  see  the  council  chamber,  out  of  whose  windowsl 
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indignant  representatives,  with  the  Graf  von  Thurn  at  their  head, 
threw  tbe  senators  whom  they  knew  to  be  in  the  i«terei<t  of 
Austria  and  the  Jesuits^  Slawata,  Martiuiz,  and  their  seerctmry 
Fabricius  Platterj  with  which  act  commenced  the  miserable  Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  extirjjatiou  of  Protestantism  in  Bohemia,  and  the 
final  subjection  of  Bohemia  to  Austria.  Here  is  the  fine  old  church 
of  St.  Vitus,  with  many  curious  paintings,  mosaics,  and  monu- 
ments; the  most  splendid,  that  massy  silver  shrine  of  St,  John 
Nepomuck,  with  four  large  silver  angels  hovering  over  it.  The 
external  appearance  of  the  church,  however,  is  not  less  a  monument 
of  Frederick  the  Great;  for  it  stands  partly  in  ruins,  as  he  battered 
it  with  his  balls  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Here  is  the  great 
untenanted  palace  of  the  Graf  Czernin ;  not  far  distant  the  Strahow 
Convent,  containing  the  portrait  of  Ziska;  and  below  the  hill,  on 
the  left  hand,  the  vast  pile  of  "VVallcnstein,  still  inhabited  by  his 
descendants.  These,  and  a  host  of  other  buildinj^s,  old  palaces, 
and  towers,  bring  up  so  many  historical  matters,  that  it  would 
require  a  volume  for  their  details.  • 

But  Prague  is  not  less  alive  to  tbe  enjoyments  of  the  present 
than  any  city  of  Germany.  It  has  its  haunts  of  recreation  and 
pleasure.  It  has  its  theatre  and  opera.  Its  walls  on  the  heights 
around  are  converted  into  delightful  planted  promenades,  whence 
you  can  see  over  tbe  city  on  all  sides.  It  is  the  same  on  the 
Hradschin  and  the  Lorenzi-berg  beyond  it;  and  still  farther  out 
on  that  side  lies  the  Baum-garteu,  one  of  those  large  park-like 
gardens  which  they  term  English,  and  where  a  coffee-house,  music, 
and  gay  people  arc  often  to  be  found.  But  in  the  Moldau,  close 
to  the  city,  lie  two  or  three  islands,  which  are  justly  the  favourite 
places  of  resorc.  In  the  FiirUer-Iusel,  the  one  closest  to  the  shore 
on  the  city  side,  there  is  a  fine  cassino,  with  splendid  ball  and  con- 
versation rooms,  gardens,  a  musical  orchestra;  and  several  evenings 
in  the  week  you  may  see  the  most  distinguished  people  of  Prague 
there,  and  hear  some  of  the  finest  mihtary  music  in  the  world.  In 
no  part  of  Germany  have  I  seen  a  finer  race  of  women,  dressed 
with  a  more  elegant  taste,  than  the  ladies  whom  I  have  seen  in 
these  gardens. 

A  chain-bridge  has  just  been  thrown  over  the  Maldau  near  this 
island,  resting  as  a  centre  on  tbe  next  island;  and  it  was  curious 
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to  hear  the  assertions  of  the  Prague  people  regarding^  it.  It  wouli 
never  stand.  It  would  drop  with  the  first  people  who  went  over  n 
When  that  did  mot  liappcUj  it  would  be  carried  away  with  the  fir 
flood.  When  that  happened  as  little,  then  the  ice-masses  of 
next  winter  would  dash  it  to  atoms.  It  has  stood  out  the  ic 
masftcs,  too,  with  the  greatest  steadiness ;  and  dow  the  good  peop 
begin  to  be  vastly  proud  of  it,  and  to  declare  it,  without  exception 
the  finest  chain-pier  in  the  world ! 

A  great  camp  was  pitched  on  the  banks  of  the  Moldaa, 
the  city-    Austrians,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  were  there  all  i 
hied,  and  tended  more  strongly  to  complete  our  ideas  of  Pragttei 
it  used  to  be,  so  often  assaulted  with  armies  and  beset  with  camps. 


10.    JOORNEY    THEOUGH   THE    SAXON    SWITZERLAND    TO    D&ESDl 

To  our  coimtryoian  Mr.  Andrews,  one  of  the  introducers  of 
steam  on  the  Danube,  we  arc  also  indebted  for  one  of  the  mart 
charming  steam  voyages  in  Germany — that  from  Prague  throu 
the  heart  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland  to  Dresden,  which  is  perfor 
in  the  course  of  a  good  summer's  day.  The  Germans  laughed  i 
the  idea  of  navigating  this  part  of  the  Elbe  by  steam,  but  now  ^ 
comfortably  enjoy  it  by  hundreds  every  day  through  the  sutnmer, 
in  one  direction  or  the  other.  The  enterprise  being  recent, 
arrangements  at  Prague  for  the  conveyance  of  the  passengers  then 
to  the  nearest  point  on  the  Elbe  to  which  the  steamer  camc» 
distance  of  abaut  twenty  English  miles,  were  none  of  the 
We  were  told  that  the  company  would  convey  us  in  omnibuses  i 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning;  but  wc  discovered  when  too  late,  that_ 
these  omnibuses  were  mere  caravans  with  canvass  curtains. 
should  have  done  far  wiser,  as  we  would  advise  others,  to  ba 
taken  a  carriage  over-night  to  the  nearest  town  on  the  Elbe  wl 
the  steamer  passes.  The  roads,  as  they  are  everywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  large  cities  in  Austria,  especially  Pragrue  snd 
Vienna,  were  three  or  four  inches  deep  in  dust,  which,  by  the  long 
contintiance  of  intensely  hot  weather,  was  ground  so  fine  that  it 
rose  all  round  the  caravans  in  a  dense  and  constant  cloud,  aa 
penetrating  through  every  opening  and  crevice,  literally  buried 
Anon  we  turned  out  of  the  great  road  into  a  by-way,  whs 
indeed  wc  lost  the  dust,  but  encountered  inconveniences  not 
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Tbe  road  was  of  the  worst  description^  and  soon  ceased  to  be  one 
at  all.  We  were  bounced  over  rough  ground,  over  stock  and  stone, 
to  tbe  plentiful  alarm  and  bruises  of  the  passengers,  to  the  river 
side,  where  lay  the  steamer  in  a  solitary  place,  without  quay,  village, 
or  house.  Once  on  board,  our  grievances  were  speedily  forgotten 
in  the  urbanity  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Andrews,  who  was  on  hoardj 
and  iu  the  charma  of  the  voyage. 

The  early  part  of  the  scenery  was  by  no  means  romantic,  but  it 
was  very  agreeable.  Rich  banks,  a  broad  and  finely  flowing  river, 
a  country  of  cheerful  hil!  and  dale  around ;  here  and  there  a  dis- 
tant town,  or  castle;  and  at  every  village  on  the  banks,  thousands 
of  the  peasantry  collected  to  see  the  wonder  of  the  passing  steamer. 
It  was  Sunday,  too,  and  thus  all  the  population  in  their  best 
clothes  seemed  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  jVnon,  how- 
cver»  near  Aussig,  the  scenery  began  to  assume  a  striking  character. 
High  rocks  hemmed  in  the  river;  mountains  crowned  with  forests, 
and  bold  and  lofty  precipices,  surrounded  us ;  and  the  views  both 
up  and  down  the  river  became  beautiful  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
between  the  banks  and  the  feet  of  the  rocks  hung  the  most  deli- 
cious slopes  with  vineyards,  villages  scattered  here  and  there,  and 
people  out,  as  if  enjoying  greatly  their  own  charming  scenery. 
Behind  these  the  rocks  rose  in  lofty  precipices,  bold,  splintered, 
with  ever  changing  variety  of  form,  and  with  openings  between 
them  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of  the  most  dark  and  yet 
inviting  description.  Above  hung  thick  woods,  often  of  pine;  and 
wherever  the  eye  turned,  it  was  met  by  scenes  of  Mildness,  bold 
beauty,,  and  an  Arcadian  sweetness  and  cheerfulness  that  were 
most  delightful.  Here  you  passed  a  lofty  castle;  there,  the  isolated 
rocks  called  the  Jimgfernsprung,  or  Maiden's  Leap ;  and  nume- 
rous traditions  are  related  to  you  of  these  places  by  the  passengers. 
At  Tetsehen,  the  scene  ia  open  and  fine.  High  above  you  on  the 
right,  on  its  perpendicular  chfF,  soars  the  castle  of  the  Graf  Thun, 
who  with  his  family  were  seated  in  a  balcony  siu-veyiug  the  scenes 
below,  and  the  hustle  created  by  the  arrival  of  the  steamer.  At 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs  lay  the  village,  and  on  the  left  bank  stood 
the  large  and  handsome  buildings  of  the  new  baths,  surrounded 
by  rocks  and  valleys  of  the  most  attractive  character.  Thence  to 
Schandau  the  scenery  was  still  more  striking.     Below  Schandau 
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rose  the  two  giant  insulated  hills,  tbe  Lilienstcin  and  the  Kiin 
stein,  ouc  on  each  side  of  the  river,  rearing  themselves  into  i 
sky.     Thence,  the  course  of  the  river  is  one  grand  defile  of  pr 
pitous  rocks  crowiicd  with  fine  woods,  every  moment  increasing  i 
grandeur,  to  tlie  Bastei,  the  most  impressive  object  of  the  wl 
voyage.     This  is  a  stupendous  pile  of  rocks,  rising  sheer  from  ' 
water's  edge  800  feet,  and  on  its  summit  a  platform  guarded 
a  handrail,  on  which  are  constantly  to  be  seen   parties,  lookii 
small  as  fairies,  pazing  down  on  your  rapid  passage  below. 
after  leaving  the  Bastei  the  scene  becomes  tame,  you  pass  the  to 
of  Pirua  on  the  one    hand,   and   Piluitz,  the   king    of  Saxou}'s 
palace,  on  the  other,  with  its  pleasant  gardens  coming-  down  to  I 
water's  edge;  and  then  comes — Dresden. 

Such  is  a  rapid  view  of  the  course  of  the  Elbe,  which,  to  ( 
in  all  its  varied  and  unbroken  beauty  it  is  best  to  descend  at  oner. 
You  have  then  jmssed  through  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  but  not 
explored  it.  This  great  glen  of  the  Elbe  is  but  one  scene  of  ii 
Right  and  left  in  all  directions  extend  it«  valleys,  and  rise  its  roeb 
and  mountains,  and  would  require  three  or  four  days  to  take  \ht 
most  hasty  view  of  them.  To  penetrate  the  recesses  of  this  bein« 
tiful  district,  you  must  then  again  ascend  the  Elbe,  as  you  may  tan 
morning  by  the  steamer,  and  take  up  your  sojourn  at  the  \i\h^ 
of  Schaodau,  whence  you  can  on  foot,  or  by  carriage,  mules,  of 
sedan  chairs,  traverse  the  various  scenes  with  the  utmost  convt- 
nience.  But  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  wild  sweetness  of  thi< 
lovely  region  can  be  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  as  by  those  who  have  a 
pleasant  knot  of  nature-loving  friends,  and  leisure  to  devote  a  week 
or  two  to  it.  It  is  just  the  country  for  such  happy  people  to 
wander  through  and  explore  at  will.  To  roam  along  the  cImx 
streams  with  rod  and  line,  pulling  the  firm  trout  from  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  tall  rocks;  or  to  take  books  and  your  dinner,  and, 
encamping  in  some  Arcadian  glen,  beneath  the  spreading  treo, 
read,  and  laugh,  and  dream  a  whole  day  away;  or  explore  every  nook 
and  mount  on  the  eminence  that  rises  naked  above  the  unknovo 
woods.  The  Saxon  Switzerland  has  a  different  character  to  any 
other  scenery  which  I  have  seen  in  Germany.  It  is  more  varied; 
more  broken  up  into  precipices,  and  torn  open  into  dells  and  gletii, 
giving  a  constant  hope  of  some  fresh  discovery  of  beauty  or  gfto- 
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dciin  It  reminds  one  of  our  native  Derby sbirc,  or  of  some  parts 
of  Scotland  and  Wtdcs,  so  different  to  the  rounded  hills  and  ranges 
of  hills  in  Germany  generally;  while  the  views  from  some  of  the 
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heights  are  enchanting  from  their  airiness  and  vast  extent,  including 
the  Krzgebtrije  in  one  direction,  and  the  Riesengehirge  in  another. 
Then  the  heights  of  the  Lilienstein,  the  Kouigstein,  the  Bastei, 
the  Kuhstall,  the  Great  Winterbcrg,  etc.,  though  they  all  He  at 
no  great  distance  from  each  other,  cannot  be  ascended  without 
great  exertion;  and  this  in  the  usual  heat  of  the  summer  here, 
is  soon  found,  if  done  in  a  hurry,  to  be  very  exhausting.  To  be 
enjoyed,  you  should  take  now  one,  now  another,  of  these  objects. 
To  climb  the  Bastei  and  explore  the  dark  dcSle  of  the  Otterwulder- 
Grtind  is  excursion  enough  for  one  easy  day.  To  climb  the  heights 
of  the  LiUeusteiu  and  the  Kunigstein;  to  survey  the  massy  for- 
tress on  the  summit  of  the  latter  —  so  often  the  dungeon  of  the 
best  citizens  of  Saxony,  as  in  the  days  of  the  infamous  Augustus 
the  Strong,  and  the  equally  infamous  minister  Brii hi,— never  yet 
carried,  not  even  by  the  great  Generals  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
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nor  by  Napoleon  hirnsL'lf,  whose  balls,  the  peasants  will  tell  yoa, 
sljot  from  the  Lilienstcin,  were  sucked  down  by  the  draught  occa- 
siQDcd  by  the  current  of  the  river,  and  struck  only  the  rock  bf^low; 
this  will  be  enough  for  another  pleasant  day.  One  of  the  most 
charming  excursions  is  to  the  Kuhstall  and  Great  Winterberg. 
Directly  from  the  back  of  the  village  runs  out  the  valley  Ic 
to  these  places.  You  are  presently  in  the  depths  of  a  wild 
on  each  side  of  which  rise  precipitous  rocks  and  woody  mountain 
A  stream,  transparent  as  crystal,  hurries  along  the  bottom  throa 
the  most  delicious  little  meadows ;  glens  open  right  and  left 
the  most  poetical  nooks ;  and  peasants  here  and  there,  bayma 
or  tending  their  cattle  or  goats;  or  boys  with  hand-nets,  fishing 
under  the  banks  of  the  stream  for  trout  or  crawfish,  form  scenes 
and  groups  such  as  you  have  before  only  seen  in  Claude  or  PouasiiL 
With  ever-varying  features  of  beauty  you  advance  eight  or  ten  milo, 
now  buried  in  some  narrow  gorge  of  the  rocks,  dark  with  toBSses 
of  trees]  now  coming  out  again  to  sunshine,  and  views  of  sloping 
meadows  skirted  by  the  hanging  trees  of  the  forest;  here  and 
there  the  silver  fir  shooting  up  in  the  face  of  the  tall  precipices,  h«lf 
shrouding  them  and  half  revealing  their  grey  rocks  with  fine  efl 
A  winding  and  easy  ascent,  of  perhaps  an  hour,  brings  you< 
at  the  Kuhstall ;  a  magnificent  arch  in  the  native  rock,  cut  rigil 
through,  and  giving  you  a  view,  below  and  beyond,  of  startlifl 
solemnity  and  magnificence.  This  place  is  so  named  because  i 
Protestants  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia  fled  hither;  as  indeed  inli 
ail  this  mountainous  and  wild  t  raL'k,in  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  1 
the  ravages  of  both  Austrians  and  Swedes,  under  their  later 
rats,  Torstenson  and  Banner,  who— disgusted  with  the  sordid  and 
pusillanimous  character  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  so  different  to  thit 
of  his  great  ancestor,  the  friend  of  Lullier  and  the  llefonuation— 
laid  waste  his  territories,  and  avenged  his  faults  on  the  innocent 
people.  Here  they  are  said  to  have  driven  their  cows  for  security 
and,  wlitn  the  woods  were  dense,  and  without  track,  they  could  na 
have  been  easily  approached.  The  effect  of  these  recollections  wsi 
unluckily  here  dreadfully  destroyed  by  this  impressive  spot  bang 
turued  into  a  vulgar  show-place.  A  little  rustic  hut  is  eracted, 
where  people  live,  to  shew  the  place;  and  where,  I  suppose,  aoiM 
refreshment  may  be  obtained.     Under  the  noble  arch  lay  a 


a  harp^  and  a  lot  of  articles  in  a  glass  case,  for  sale;  such  as  you 
see  at  ordinary  bazaars.  The  moment  we  appeared,  out  from  the 
hut  rushed  a  girl  and  a  great  boy,  and  began  to  harp  and  fiddle 
away  at  a  great  rate.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  them  we  wanted  no 
music;  music,  such  as  it  waa,  they  resolved  we  should  have.  An- 
other boy  fixed  himself  on  us,  to  shew  all  that  we  already  saw  with 
oar  own  eyes;  and  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  we  could 
get  the  fiddle  out  of  our  ears,  or  the  boy  from  our  elbow,  and  be 
left  to  make  our  observations  at  peace. 

Various  parts  of  this  pile  of  rocks,  which  stands  nobly  aloft  in 
the  circle  of  these  great  woods,  are  named  after  the  uses  to  which 
the  refugees  are  said  to  have  put  them.  The  views  from  them  are 
solemn  and  vast.  Solemn,  down  into  the  depth  at  your  feet,  into 
the  great  amphitheatre,  siuTOunded  by  grey  cliffs  and  filled  with 
woods  on  one  side,  with  the  crags  of  the  great  Winterberg  beyond, 
and  vast  and  airy  in  another,  over  a  wide  country,  in  which  the 
Konigstein  and  the  Lilienstein — the  head  of  the  latter  like  a  great 
crown — -stood  high  aloft  above  all  else,  and  seemed  to  glorify  them- 
selves in  the  breezes  and  sunshine  of  heaven. 

If  you  w^ould  extend  your  walk  through  the  woods  to  the  great 
Winterberg,  or,  still  farther,  to  the  Prebischt-thor,  a  still  more 
magnificent  natural  arch,  you  will  have  made  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  romantic  rambles  anywhere  to  be  found.  You  can 
take  a  guide,  if  necessary,  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  before  ascending 
to  the  Kuhstall,  where  plenty  of  them  wait  with  mulea  also,  or  the 
man  from  the  Kuhstall  will  go  on  with  you;  and  you  can,  instead 
of  returning,  drop  down  the  glens  to  Hcrruskretschen  on  the  Elbe, 
and  descend  it  in  a  boat  to  your  old  station — Schandau. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  to  enjoy  thoroughly  this  lovely  dis- 
trict; where,  if  you  speak  the  language  of  the  country,  the  yeasantry 
■  will  point  out  to  you  every  day  fresh  hidden  valleys  and  wild 
scenes,  and  tell  you  plenty  of  stories  of  the  times  of  persecution, 
and  of  the  spirits  which  live  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 

II.    DHESDEN. 

Bbesden,  like  every  city  of  Germany,  has  its  own  peculiar 
character.  Its  distinction  is  that  of  a  quiet  and  settled  gentility. 
Mrs,  Jameson  has  called  Dresden  the  fine- lady  of  Germany.    li'she 
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had  left  out  the  word  fine,  she  would  have  hit  oflF  most  exactly  the 
nature  of  the  place.  There  is  a  fccUng  of  soUd,  andi.sputed  respect- 
ability about  it;  a  quiet  and  refined  manner,  and  the  iutelhgcnce 
of  a  well-educated  and  tasteful  people,  give  Dresden  a  |B;ood  tide 
to  the  character  of  a  lady,  among  German  cities j  but  neither  in 
general  appearance,  nor  in  its  habits,  has  it  anything  of  the  tir 
of  the  fine  lady.  On  the  contrary,  it  strikes  you  on  entenng  it 
as  something  old,  and  more  dingy  than  any  other  city  of  Gemifl^ 
whatever.  You  are  not  struck  and  startled  with  its  splendid  pabfie 
buildings  and  monuments,  especially  of  new  ones.  All  is  modeit 
and  substantial.  The  houses  are,  ext€rnally,  far  less  painted  uA 
adorned  than  German  houses  generally  arej  and  there  is  a  dmgr 
upon  them  which  reminds  you  wonderfully  of  our  English  towns, 
and  particidarly  of  Ijondon.  There  is  a  compactncsa  of  streets 
too,  old  market-places,  instead  of  new  fine  squares  with  aTcnues  of 
trees,  so  commonly  interspersing  German  towns.  The  general  vat 
of  coals  here,  instead  of  wood,  has  diffused  over  all  a  very  su 
blackness}  and  you  can  lind  smuts  falling  on  you  as  in  Lond 
but  the  excellent  society  here,  where  the  court  resides,  where  i 
are  drawTi  in  numbers  by  the  noble  gallery,  and  literary  peopli 
Tieck  amongst  them,  as  well  as  respectable  English  families,  abouiuli 
soon  make  its  external  appearance  forgotten. 

Had  Dresden,  indeed,  only  its  Gallery,  that  were  enough 
make  it  a  most  desirable  place  of  residence.  The  longer  yoo  1 
quent  this,  the  more  you  become  sensible  of  its  just  fame.  It  staodi 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  a  short  walk  from  almost  any  part,  vt 
daily  thrown  open,  or  admissible  by  ticket,  and  affords  one  of  (^ 
most  delightful  luxuries  which  a  city  can  possess.  Here  your  I 
will  involuntary  lead  you,  day  after  day,  to  stand  before  the  Mad 
del  Sistaof  Raflaelle,  whose  heavenly  sweetness  grows  upon  yt« 
and  fascinates  you  more  and  more  at  every  successive  eontcmpU- 
tion.  The  La  Notte  of  Corrcggio,*  the  little  recumbent  Magdalen, 
of  the  same  artist,  that  universal  favourite;  Holbein's  masterpioee, 
so  wonderfully  superior  to  his  productions  in  general,  in  nature  anJ 
freedom ;  the  Virgin  worshiped  by  the  Biirgemieistcr  of  Basle^  Jacob 
Meyer  and  his  family:  these  arc  enough  to  stamp  the pre-eminroee 
of  a  gallery;  but,  besides  these,  what  a  splendid  host  of  RafSacUes, 
Titians,  DaVincia,  Carlo  Dolcis,  Caravaggios,  Rubens,  Rcrabniidti, 
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and  of  almost  all  the  great  achoola  and  great  painters,  present  them- 
selves as  you  advance  from  room  to  room.  When  you  have  made 
your  gnze  familiar  with  the  largest  and  most  striking  of  them,  wbat 
whole  troops  of  glorious  little  Wouvemianns,  Paul  Potters,  Gerard 
Bows,  Van  der  Weldcs,  and  Van  der  Werfs,  Ruysdaela,  Teniers, 
Ostadea,  etc.,  grow  up  into  your  notice,  and  astonish  you  by  their 
excellence !  For  months  yon  may  still  wander  here,  and  make  the 
most  agreeable  discoveries;  nay,  I  have  heard  artists,  who  have 
daily  resorted  hither,  say,  that  after  years  they  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  which  they  had  never  before  noticed,  but  which 
they  could  not  enough  admire. 

Here  you  always  find  numbers  of  artists  from  various  countries 
busily  employed  in  copying-  Here  were  at  this  time  Mr.  LanCj 
boldly  copying  the  Madonna  of  Raffaclle;  one  of  the  Misses  Sharp, 
the  other  having  married  Mr.  Seyfarth,  of  this  city;  Mr.  Lee,  an 
excellent  American  artist ;  and  Madame  Lucasie,  a  German,  making 
an  admirable  copy  of  the  Magdalene  of  Correggio.  This  lady, 
indeed,  is  styled  by  some  of  her  fellow  artists  the  possessor  or 
usurper  of  this  picture,  as  she  is  almost  always  engaged  on  copies 
of  it  for  England,  her  price  for  one  of  which  is  one  hundred  guineas. 
Her  copies  are,  in  truth,  most  excellent.  This  picture  was  some 
time  ago  carried  off  by  thieves,  for  the  sake  of  the  richly  jewelled 
frame  in  whicli  it  was,  but  on  a  reward  being  offered  for  its 
recovery,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  robbers,  saying  that  it 
would  be  found  in  a  cave  somewhere  near  Salzburg,  where  it  was 
discovered,  but  without  the  frame. 

There  is  also  a  collection  of  Canalettis  at  the  gallery  on  the 
Briihl  Terrace,  chiefly  of  views  of  Dresden,  so  wonderfully  accurate, 
80  natural  in  colour  and  tone,  that  after  having  seen  them  sevcial 
times,  you  observe,  especially  towards  evening,  in  your  walks,  the 
same  views  so  exactly  before  you,  that  you  are  often  ready  to  forget 
whether  you  arc  looking  at  Dresden  itself  or  at  Canalctti.  The 
great  dome  of  the  Frauenkirche  rises  often  before  you,  so  perfectly 
like,  in  colour,  tone,  and  in  every  respect,  that  the  reality  seems  a 
Canaletti,  and  Canalctti  the  reality.  There  never  were  paintings, 
in  which  the  perfect  truth,  without  exaggeratiou  on  the  one  baud, 
and  we  may  almost  say  without  inferiority  on  the  other,  was 
exhibited,  as  in  those  of  Canaletti.      He  knew  that  nature  wai^ 
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unsurpaasable,  and  was  therefore  contented  to  make  a  gemiine  cojij 
of  her^  but  then  he  was  not  contented  to  fall  far  short  of  her;  and 
his  trinmpk  is  complete,  because  he  has  g:iven  his  scenes,  not  only 
with  their  simple  correctness,  but  with  all  their  poetry.  The 
warmth,  the  cold^  the  gloom,  the  aerial  hues,  the  delicate  chiaro- 
oscuro,  t!>c  transparency  of  waters,  all  are  such  as  under  the  same 
circurastanees  the  scenes  themselves  present.  These  effects  arc 
quite  tistounding,  for  they  arc  not  the  fruits  of  a  servile  imitatioa, 
but  of  a  conception  and  a  transfer  of  the  whole  life  and  spirit  of  the 
things  themselves. 

From  these  glorious  Galleries  shall  we  wander  through  tbc 
varions  collections  of  arms  and  armour,  jewels,  and  other  thing*, 
which  occupy  the  evcrpouring  streams  of  visitors?      No;  th-:  i 
jewels  and  works  of  art,  especially  the  ivory-carved  cups  and  >: 
egga  of  Nuremberg  (watches)  in  the  green  vaults  under  the  pa!,i 
the  china  in  the  Japanese  palace,  of  all  ages  and  countries;  the 
splendid  suits  of  armour  in  the  Zwinger,  are  scenes  of  their  kind 
nowhere  else  to  be  matched  in  magnificence,  and  which  make  one 
wonder  how  they  can  have  escaped  the  greedy  grasp  of  the  con- 
querors, so  often  as  Dresden  has  been  overrun  and  occupied  by 
hostile  armies; — but  we  shall  leave  them  for  a  visit  to  Retsch,  uid 
to  the  beautiful  new  theatre,  on  the  first  night  that  Scbroeder 
Devricnt  returns  from  an  absence  of  some  months. 

Yes;  it  was  no  ordinary  pleasure  to  see  that  superb  actreis  and 
amiable  woman  step  into  the  presence  of  her  affectionate  admiren, 
and  to  hear  the  thunders  of  congratulation  which  made  the  rcry 
roof  of  that  lovely  house  vibrate  above  her  honoured  head.  And 
worthy  is  she  of  such  enthusiastic  adoiiration.  Her  modest  amia- 
bility in  private  life  and  the  generous  soul,  which  are  the  life  o( 
her  acting  and  singing  in  the  theatre,  are  equally  admirable.  Ha 
voice  is  probably  not  equal  to  what  it  has  been,  for  she  must  now, 
at  least,  be  forty  years  of  age;  but  the  life,  the  spirit,  the  nobility 
of  emotion,  the  genuine  passion  with  which  she  throws  herself  into 
the  part,  and  the  sentiment  with  which  she  animates  her  singing, 
leave  nothing  like  them  in  Germany,  and  probably  in  their  com» 
bination  nowhere  else.  In  art  and  its  triumphs,  in  the  attraction! 
of  youth  and  the  melody  of  youthful  organs,  in  the  mere  prodigin 
of  scientific  perfection,  Madame  Schroeder  Devrient  may  hare  ha 
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superior;  but  in  all  that  belongs  to  tlie  heart  and  mind,  in  the 
expression  of  all  that  ennobles  human  nature,  I  have  never  yet  seen 
her  equal.  The  character  in  which  she  appeared  on  thia  occasion 
was  Fidclio,  and  the  liviog  passion  which  she  displayed  through  the 
whole  was  a  triumph  of  human  nature,  and  made  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  she  is  regarded  at  Dresden  anything  but  a  wonder. 

Our  visit  to  Retsch — the  poet-illustrator  of  Shakspeare,  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  in  his  well-known  Outlines — was  a  genuine  ^Vi'cadian 
episode,  a  dip  into  the  fine  simplicity  of  a  poetical  existence  passed 
in  the  bosom  of  nature,  a  refined  rusticity,  a  fragment  of  the  Golden 
Age.  This  noble  artist  has  a  house  in  the  Neustadt  at  Dresden, 
where  in  the  winter  he  receives  his  friends,  and  where  a  most 
interesting  class  of  persons  is  to  be  met;  but  in  summer  he  retires 
to  his  Weinberg,  that  is,  his  Vineyard  at  Tosnitz,  six  or  seven  miles 
down  the  valley.  They  who  would  know  exactly  where  his  abode 
there  is,  may  readUy  see  it  by  standing  on  the  fine  airy  bridge  at 
Dresden,  and  looking  down  the  valley  to  tlic  next  range  of  hills. 
On  their  ridge  at  Tiisnitz  stands  a  tower;  directly  below  it,  at  the 
feet  of  the  hills,  is  a  white  house;  and  there  nestles  Retsch  in  his 
poetical  retirement,  matui"ing  those  beautil'ul  conceptions  which 
have  given  him  bo  wide  a  fame. 

A  pleasant  drive  down  the  valley  brought  us  into  this  region  of 
vineyards,  which  in  the  bright  colours  of  autumn  did  not  want  for 
picturesque  effect.  In  the  midst  of  these  we  found  the  very  simple 
cottage  of  the  artist.  His  wife  and  niece  compose  all  his  family, 
and  he  can  muse  on  his  Fancies  at  will.  His  house  was  furnished, 
as  German  houses  often  are,  somewhat  barely,  and  with  no  trace  of 
picture  or  print  on  the  walls,  but  a  piano  and  heaps  of  music  told 
of  the  art,  of  which  his  wife  is  passionately  fond.  While  noticing 
tlieae  things,  a  very  broad  and  stout-built  man,  of  middle  stature, 
and  with  a  great  quantity  of  grey  hair,  stood  before  us.  By 
portraits  which  we  had  seen  of  him,  and  which  are  like  and  yet 
unlike,  we  immediately  recognised  huu.  Though  polite,  yet  there 
was  a  coldness  about  his  manner,  which  seemed  plainly  to  say  who 
are  these  who  come  to  interrupt  me  out  of  mere  curiosity,  for  they 
are  quite  strange  to  me.  When,  however,  he  understood  that 
Mrs.  Howitt  was  the  English  poetess  in  whom  he  had  expressed  so 
much  interest,  a  mist  seemed  to  pass  from  his  eyes;  he  stretched 
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out  Lis  arms,  grasped  her  hand  iu  botli  bis,  and  shook  it  with 
a  bcailiucss  that  mu*t  have  been  felt  for  some  miuutcs  after, 
tlicn  gave  one  of  his  hands  to  our  daughter,  another  to  myi 
with  equally  vigorous  demonstrations  of  pleasure,  and  set  about 
display  to  us  everything  that  be  thought  could  gratify  us.     Throui 
various  narrow  passages,  and  up  various  stairs  of  his  rustic  abod^ 
he  eonductc'd  us  to  his  own  little  study,  where  he  shewed  to  us  from 
the  window  his  vineyard  running  up  the  hill,  pulled  from  «  «hi 
H  ra]w  of  Mrs.  llowitt's  "Seven  Temptations,^*  and  sat  down  to 
little  table,  where  he  told  ua  he  had  sketched  most  of  the  outlin< 
of  Faust  and  SbctksjK-are.     He  exhibited  to  us  drawings  and  pai 
iiigs  in  profusion,  till  bis  niece  appeared  vvitl>  a  tray  bearing  splem 
wine  and  grapes  from  his  own  vineyard;  a  perfect  little  picture 
itself,  for  iu  the  pretty  and  amiable-looking  niece  we  could  ace  the 
prototype  of  a  good  many  of  his  young  damsels  iu  his  aketchi 
He  then  drew  forth  from  under  a  heap  of  drawings  the  Album 
his  wife,  a  book  which,  from  Mrs.  Jameson's  interesting  descripti 
we  had  a  great  desire  to  see.     This  is  unquestionably  the  mi 
valuable  and  beautiful  album  in  the  world.     It  is  filled  with 
most  perfect  creations  of  his  fancy,  whether  sportive   or   eolcrnn. 
as  they  have  accumulated  through  years,  and  it  is  a  thousand  pti 
that  they  arc  not  published  during  his  lifetime,  while  he 
superintend  their  execution,  and  see  that  justice  was  done  to 
It  is  a  volume  of  the  poetry  of  sublimity,  beauty,  and  pictr; 
while  he  is  the  finest  illustrator  of  the  ideas  of  great  poets, 
also  a  great   poet  himself,  writing  out  his  imaginations  with 
pencil     The  Zephyrs  besetting  bis  wife  on  a  walk,  fluttering 
dress,  and  carrying  off  her  hat,  is  a  charming  piece  of  sportivem 
The  Angel  of  Goodness  blessing  her,  is  most  beautiful  with 
heavenly  beauty  of  love.      Christ  as  a  youth,  standing  with  an 
in  his  hand  before  the  shop  of  Joseph,  with  chddren  about  hi: 
to  whom  he  is  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the) 
unfolding  to  them  the  Creator,  is  full  of  the  holiest  piety 
youthful  grace.     The  Angel  of  Death,  *'  severe  in  youthful  beaut; 
and  the  sublime  figure  of  Imagination  advancing  on  its  way, 
looking  forward  into  the  mysteries  of  futurity,  arc  glorious  creati 
In  short,  this  gem  of  a  book,  with  its  truly  wondrous  drawr 
— not  mere  outlines,  but  Uiost  delicately  and  exquisitely  huishcd* 
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will  one  day  raise  still  higher  the  true  fame  of  this  great  and 
original  artist. 

We  had  gone  so  far  with  tlic  Herr  Professor,  as  he  is  there 
called,  into  the  fairj'land,  or  rather  heaven  of  poetry,  that  we  were 
startled  to  find  the  day  going  fast  over.  As  we  had  turned  over 
these  charmed  leaves,  the  artist  sate  by  and  read  to  us  his  written 
description  of  the  various  sketches,  ever  and  anon  breaking  away 
into  half  inoralisiing,  half  sentimental  and  poetical  observations, 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  his  fancies.  We  were  extremely  sorry  that 
the  arrangements  for  our  further  journey  did  not  allow  us  once 
more  to  return  to  this  simple  and  hajipy  retreat  of  the  Muses  of 
Poetry  and  Painting,  With  true  country  cordiality,  himself,  his 
wife,  and  lovely  niece^  accompanied  us  to  our  carriage,  and  as  wc 
whirled  away  through  the  ocean  of  vines,  the  good-hearted  man 
stood  and  waved  his  cap  to  us,  till  the  last  turn  shut  out  from  view 
him  and  his  house. 

After  this  visit  we  shall  say  little  of  the  many  others  which  wc 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden.  Of  our  drive  to  the 
village  of  Raehnitz,  the  scene  of  the  last  battle  with  Napoleon^  and 
where,  under  a  few  trees,  stands  the  appropriate  monument  of 
Murcau,  a  square  granite  pillar  surmounted  with  a  helmet,  on  the 
spot  where  both  his  legs  were  shot  away,  as  he  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  To  the  various  gardens,  where  music 
and  popular  enjoyment  are  as  rife  as  anyivhere  in  Germany.  To 
the  pleasant  cemetery  in  Neustadt,  where  in  the  wall  is  a  most 
quaint  and  curious  Dance  of  Death  in  rcUcvo,  and  where  you  find 
the  tombs  of  Ticdge  the  poet,  Adclung  the  lexicographer,  and 
other  eminent  men.  Of  such  places  Dresden  has  plenty,  though 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  is  rather  agreeable  than  fine.  It  is  at 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  mites  that  you  begin  to  enter  more 
romantic  scenery,  while  within  a  three  hours'  voyage  lies  the  lovely 
Saxon  Switzerland. 

Tlie  excellence  of  our  inn  here,  the  Hotel  de  France,  deserves 
a  mark  of  approval,  which  it  probably  would  not  receive  had  it 
not,  like  all  German  inns,  had  a  peculiar  nuisance,  which  may  us 
well  have  a  word  here.  These  inns  are  almost  all  built  round  a 
court-yard.  Into  this,  if  large  enough,  carriages  are  perpetually 
thundering,  and  grooms  bawling,  so  that  a  liberal  distribution  of 
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noise  is  dispensed  to  all  the  sleeping  rooms  around.  TifeQM»( 
and  carriages  are  in  active  operation  by  three  o'clock  in  a  morn- 
ing. If  the  court  is  not  large  enough  for  carriages  and  stable 
it  is  the  abode  of  fowls  for  the  table,  and  two  or  three  cocks  gen 
rally  begin  lustily  crowing  against  each  other  about  the  time  that 
the  grooms  begin  to  exert  their  lungs  in  the  larger  ones.  This  was 
the  case  here.  German  landlords  seem  to  have  adopted  the  ouost 
effectual  means  to  prevent  their  guests  hurting  thcmselvea  with 
over  sleep.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Haus-knecht,  or 
boots,  begins  heartily  to  Hog  and  brush  the  coats  aud  other 
garments  committed  to  him;  and  instead  of  taking  them  to  a 
distant  pai-t  of  the  premises,  of  all  places  in  the  world  he  chooses 
the  landing-place  of  each  Hoor  fur  his  sonorous  operations,  and 
thus  dttst  and  the  sound  of  banging  are  driven  through  all  the 
keyholes  of  all  the  rooms  round  with  the  fullest  effect.  If  carpeo* 
tens,  bricklayers,  or  other  resounding  characters,  are  wanted  in 
bouse,  tbey  are  sun"e  to  be  introduced  very  early  ia  the  mor 
at  three  or  four  o'clock,  so  that  they  may  incouvenieDce  nobody 
in  ihe  day;  and  knocking,  sawing,  and  scraping,  go  on  as  bru 
as  if  travellers  were  pai*ticularly  grateful  for  such  Luceutivc 
early  rising. 


12.    VISIT    TO    B£RRNHt7T. 

Amongst  those  places  in  the  world  which  I  have  always  had 
a  desire  to  see,  is  llerrnhut:  the  origitnal  settlement  in  Saxooyof 
those  pious  peojile  whom  we  in  England  call  Moravians,  and  whose 
wonderful  devotion  to  missionary  labours  in  aU  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  wonderful  success  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of 
their  body,  must  have  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  in 
the  least  regarded  such  matters.  As  a  boy  1  read  the  account  of 
these  persecuted  wandcrtrs  arriving  at  this  their  destined  place  of 
rest;  of  their  reception  by  Count  Zinzendorf;  of  their  clearing  tlw 
forest,  and  reclaiming  the  land  around.  It  was  to  me  a  Ilobinsoo 
Crusoe  experiment  on  a  larger  and  more  sociable  scale;  and  ev 
incident  and  spot,  the  cutting  down  of  the  first  tree,  the  raisio 
the  first  hut,  the  warm  welcome  given  them  by  the  pioua  Coaat; 
their  laying  out  their  fields,  theii-  achoola,  their  burial-ground,  ibt 
building  of  their  chm'ch,  and  the  organization  of  their  religious  i 
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social  system,  till,  in  a  very  few  years,  they  sent  forth  their  colonies 
into  distant  lands,  and  from  Labrador  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
dispersed  devoted  labourers  to  christiuuize  mankind, — the  whole 
was  to  me  more  beautiful  than  any  imaginary  romance;  and  I 
always  cherished  a  hope,  some  day,  to  set  foot  in  this  quiet  and  yet 
how  eventful  a  place. 

Here  then  was  the  opportunity.  Hermhut  lies  in  Upper 
Luaatia,  a  few  miles  to  the  right  of  the  great  road  from  Dresden 
to  BresIaUj  turning  oflF  at  Li>bau,  betwixt  that  place  and  Zittau, 
some  fifty  Enghsh  miles  from  Dresden.  Our  way  was  over  a 
pleasant  country,  with  great  woods  of  dark  fir,  very  much  like 
those  in  which  the  elfin  stories  of  Ticck  are  so  often  laid;  and 
great  plains,  the  scenes  of  different  bloody  battles,  particularly 
near  the  high  and  picturesque  town  of  Bautzen,  where  Napoleon 
stood  a  severe  contest  in  1813,  and  near  which,  at  Hochkirch, 
Marshal  Keith,  the  friend  of  EousseaUj  was  killed  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War. 

It  was  after  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  we  stopped  at  the  neat 
httle  inn  at  Herrnhut — a  late  hour  for  so  peaceful  a  place,— and  all 
were  in  bed.  Wc  were  curious  to  see  by  the  morning  light  how 
far  this  settlement  agreed  with  our  preconceived  fancies,  and  almost 
imagined  that  we  could  describe  it  beforehand.  WTien  morning 
broke,  how  different  was  the  scene  I  1  had  imagined  rustic  huts  in 
wild  and  woody  glens,  half  buried  in  their  orchards,  and  wild  hills 
soaring  around,  shaggy  with  woods;  a  quaint  and  picturesquely- 
clad  people,  of  most  pious  air»  working  in  their  fields,  then*  gardens, 
in  their  brother  and  sister  houses,  amid  the  singing  of  ancient 
bymna.  Such  are  the  fantastic  tricks  which  a  young  fancy  plays 
as  it  reads,  building  up  far  more  with  the  material  given  than 
nature  has  built  up  in  reality.  How  different  was  the  scene  as  1 
looked  out  in  the  morning!  Here  was,  in  a  tolerably  level  situa- 
tion, a  tolerably  square  and  formal  Uttle  town  of  white  and  modern 
houses.  People  of  no  very  particular  costume  were  going  quietly 
about.  No  forest  hills  overlooked  the  houses;  no  sound  of  singing 
was  htu.rd:  for  ought  that  could  be  seen,  it  might  just  as  well  have 
been  any  other  neat,  httle,  still,  unparticular  place  as  Herrnhut. 
In  fact,  the  whole  country  round  possesses  a  different  aspect  to 
what  I  hud  imagined.     It  lies  high  and  cold,  but  is  characterised 
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rather  by  great  uiidulatinj;  plains  than  by  hills.     The  woods  are 
for  the  most  part  extirpated  by  industrious  hands^  and  the  rocks 
are  gjowps  which  here  and  there  start  from  the  plains  in  a  singoUar 
and  pyraaiidical  maotier.      The  landscape  has  indeed  a  peculiar 
character^  but  by  no  means  romantic.     The  horizon  on  different 
sides  is  bounded  by  the  tops  of  the  Riesengcbirge,  aiid  the  hills  of 
the  Saxon  Switzerland.    It  was  not  till  we  had  made  a  progress  quite 
through  the  place  that  we  began  to  discover  its  great  pleasantness; 
as  we  came  to  its  yet  remaining  woods,  its  wood-walks,  its  gardei 
its  charm iug  though  formal  cemetery,  its  Hutberg,  or  Hill  of 
Watch,  and  saw  all  round  the  smiling  fields,  aud  the  busy  pet>] 
in  them,  and  the  bounding  glen,  in  which  lie,  araid  their  crofts  and 
orchards,  the  populous  and  picturesque  villages  of  Great  Ilennci 
dorf,  Kcunersdorf,  and  Berth  old  sdorf, — we  began  to  feel  that  it 
still  more  in  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  the  place,  than  in  its 
external  aspect,  that  its  singular  character  lies. 

But  before  viewing  these  more  nearly,  let  us  devote  a  momien^i 
to  its  history.     Count  Zinzendorf  was  descended  from,  an  ancid^| 
and  distinguished  Austrian  family,  his  branch  of  which  had  for     " 
some  time  settled  in  Saxony,  and  his  father  was  a  minister  of  stale 
in  high  esteem.     He  died  when  the  Count  was  an  infant.     His 
mother  married  the  Prussian  Field-marshal  von  Nazmar,  and  went 
to  live  at  Berlin,  leaving  him  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  the 
Baroness  von  Gersdorf,  who  resided  on  the  family  estate  at  Grosv 
Henncrsdorf.     Here,  under  her  care,  aud  that  uf  a  pious  aunt,  be 
was  brought  up  with  great  tenderness  and  love  of  religion.     It  it 
indeed  from  these  circumstances  that  he  acquired  such  an  uncon- 
querable attachment  both  to  religion  and  to  this  neighbourhotxi, 
in  which  the  estates  of  Gross-llennersdorf  and  Renncrsdorf  w 
his  inheritance.     At  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Wittembcrg 
was  distinguished  for  his  earnest  piety,  and  formed  connexions  wii 
youths  there  of  similar  disposition.    Amid  the  fiery  disputes  whi 
at  that  period  were  going  on  between  ditTerent  religious  pKrtics, 
these  young  men  organized  an  association  of  their  own  for  pravcr  Koi 
mutual  ediiicattou,  and  others,  which  we  may  notice  afterwards. 
formation  of  the  Moravian  Society  iti  Saxony,  aud  of  the  IVIethi 
Society  in  England,  which  were  nearly  cotemporary,  were  wund( 
fuUy  aimUar.     As  Wesley  found  in  his  brother  Charlea  a 
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spirit,  who  was  destined  to  stand  as  his  ablest  champion  and  riglit- 
hand  supporter,  and  to  be  his  friend  and  constantly  active  coadjutor 
and  counsellor  through  the  rcmarkaMc  career  and  the  establish- 
ment of  his  rehgious  body,  so  Zinzendorf  found  amongst  these 
college  comrades,  the  young  Baron  von  Watteville,  a  similarly  affec- 
tionate friend  and  fellow- labourer  through  life. 

At  leaving  the  university,  his  mother  and  other  friends  were 
very  pressing  that  he  should  take  office,  as  through  bis  wealth  and 
connexions  he  was  certain  of  rising  to  much  greater  substance  and 
distinction  than  he  even  then  possessed.  He  complied  reluctantly 
with  their  wishes,  but  soon  found  that  this  life  was  intolerable  to 
him.  He  had  always  from  boyhood  up  entertained  an  ardent 
desire  to  do  something  for  the  advancement  of  Christiaiuty.  He 
could  not  tell, what  it  should  be,  but  it  perpetually  hovered  before 
him  as  the  great  end  and  object  of  his  life,  and  only  strengthened 
with  hia  years.  He  had  religious  meetings  in  his  house — greatly 
to  the  scandal  of  the  nobles  and  courtiers — to  which  those  of  his 
own  way  of  thinking  came;  and  he  was  etill  meditating  in  what 
way  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  religion,  without 
having  any  more  clear  conception  of  the  mode,  when  Providence 
which  had  no  doubt  prepared  the  work  for  the  instrument,  and  the 
instrument  for  the  work,  now  opened  nut  his  destined  task  before 
him.  This,  however,  was  displayed  only  by  degrees;  and  when  in 
a  few  years  he  looked  round  him  and  saw  the  shape  whicli  hia 
labours  had  assumed,  and  the  vast  space  over  which  they  had 
extended  themselves,  he  could  not  avoid  a  deep  astonishment.  His 
income  during  his  minority  had  been  accumulating.  He  wanted 
an  investment:  BerthoMsdorf,  adjoining  his  o\vn  estates,  and  on 
the  lands  of  which  Herrnhut  stands,  was  to  be  sold,  and  he  bought 
it.  He  bouglit  it,  however,  without  any  idea  of  addiug  to  his 
worldly  greatness,  but  with  the  purpose  of  dedicating  it  to  the 
service  of  Christianity.  It  was  a  wild  and  woodland  district;  and 
he  proposed  to  employ  the  people  upon  it,  and  to  form  them  upon 
it  to  a  religious  and  superior  life;  but  the  field  of  action  was  now 
prepared,  and  other  and  unexpected  occupants  came  into  it. 

Christian  David,  a  liloravian  carpenter,  a  descendant  of  an 
ancient  and  persecuted  race,  and  himself  a  man  who  went  far  and 
wide  preaching  the  gospel,  came  to  the  Count  at  Dresden,  and 
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informed  him  that  in  Moravia  were  descendants  of  the 
Waldenses,  who  had  fled  from  an  exterminating  persecution  into 
Bohemia,  who  had  then- j{)ined  the  followers  of  Huss,  and  foi 
the  Taboiite  party.  When  the  Jesuits  and  Ferdinand  II. 
hegun  their  bloody  extirpation  of  Protestantism  in  Bohemia, 
had  emigrated^  when  all  hope  of  resistance  was  at  an  end;  and  a  hun- 
dred years  after  they  appeared  again  in  Moravia.  Here  they  were 
at  this  moment,  the  victims  of  eontinued  persecution,  and  were 
casting  about  their  eyes  for  a  place  of  refuge  and  of  rest.  It  wm 
to  the  Count  like  a  message  from  heaven.  To  save  the  remnant 
of  this  ancient  ehiuxh;  to  give  it  a  place  of  retreat  and  restoration; 
to  make  it  an  instrument  in  the  promotion  of  a  purer  and  more 
active  faith,  were  objects  so  exactly  after  his  heart  and  his  un- 
ceasing desires,  that  he  at  once  promised  them  a  cordial  welcome. 
Christian  David  set  off  with  the  glad  tidings,  and  soon 
apjicared  at  Herrnhut  with  a  band  of  pilgrims,  who  had 
all  they  possessed  in  Moravia,  to  seek  a  more  auspicious 
there.  The  Count  was  on  a  journey,  but  Christian  David  pli 
with  the  pilgrims  the  place  of  their  settlement.  They  pitched 
a  situation  for  their  dwellings;  and  the  spot  where  they  cut 
the  first  tree  is  now  marked  with  a  monument.  It  stands  new 
the  highway,  and  is  still  in  the  wood.  The  temporary  huts  only 
were  raised  here;  the  site  of  the  village,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Count,  was  fixed  a  little  short  of  this  spot.  Here  then,  at  this 
moment,  you  are  as  much  immured  in  the  forest  as  the  first 
settlers  were,  while  the  village  itself  is  but  a  few  hundred  yardfl, 
from  you.  Pleasant  walks  in  all  directions,  are,  with  the 
taste,  carried  through  these  woods  from  Herrnhut,  so  that  \i 
tors,  or  the  inhabitants,  can  still  please  themselves  with  a  vei 
lively  impression  of  the  scene  as  it  first  appeared  to  the  settlers; 
while  a  must  charming  rural  solitude  is  preserved  to  the  lovers  of 
it  in  the  place.     The  monument  is  of  granite,  plain,  and  bearin; 

this  inscription: 

Anu  17  Januar  1722 

Wurde 

An  di«««  Sielle 

Zum  AnbAU 

Von  Hermhul 

dur  iTSte  liaum 

Gefiillet. 

Pt.  84,  4. 
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Literally — "On  the  17th  of  January  1722,  was,  on  this  spot,  for 
the  building  of  Herrnhiitj  the  first  tree  felled."  The  quotation  from 
the  Psalujs  is,  "Well  for  theiii  who  dwell  iu  thy  house;  who  praise 
thee  for  evermore."  Tlie  whole  Psalm,  indeed,  is  most  admirably 
expressive  of  the  situation,  the  desires,  and  the  future  suceesses 
of  "these  pilgrims.  1.  How  amiable  are  thy  dwellings.  Lord  of 
Sabaoth.  2.  My  soul  desires  and  longs  after  the  courts  of  the 
Ijord;  my  body  and  soul  rejoice  themselves  in  the  living  God. 
3.  For  the  bird  has  found  a  house,  and  the  swallow  her  nest;  there 
she  cherishes  her  youngj  even  thy  altars,  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  my  king 
and  my  God.  4.  As  above.  5-  Happy  are  the  men  who  hold 
thee  for  their  strength,  and  from  their  hearts  wander  after  thee. 
6.  They  go  through  the  valley  of  misery,  and  make  themselves 
wells;  and  the  teachers  are  endowed  with  much  blessing.  7.  They 
go  on  from  victory  to  victor)',  so  that  man  must  see  that  the  trae 
God  is  in  Zion,"  etc.  The  expression  in  the  lOtb  verse,  "  dcr 
Thur  hiiten  in  meines  Gottes  Hause,"  to  watch  or  keep  the  door 
in  the  house  of  my  Grod,  is  closely  connected  with  the  choice  of  the 
name  of  their  community,  "  Hernihiiter,  the  Lord's  Watchers," 
and  '*^  Hermhut,"  the  Lord's  Watch. 

An  open  space  is  left  around  this  interesting  monument,  and 
the  green  fohage  of  the  forest  makes  a  living  scene  about  this  quiet 
and  memorable  spot. 

The  Count,  hastening  to  greet  the  arrival  of  these  pilgrims, 
beheld,  as  he  drove  along  the  road  towards  Bertholdsdorf,  a  little  on 
the  right,  a  temporary  dwelling  erected  on  this  spot,  and  alighting 
hastened  into  it,  welcomed  the  sim|)le  people  with  most  cordial 
greetings,  embraced  them,  and  kneeling  down  with  them  on  their 
new  hearth,  thanked  God  with  them  that  they  had  at  length  found 
a  spot  of  rest,  and  prayed  for  His  blessing  in  their  abode  here.  He 
quickly  joined  them  in  selecting  the  best  location,  and  laying  out 
the  plan  of  their  village.  By  the  able  and  zealous  aid  of  Christian 
David,  these  were  soon  settled^  and  huts  raised  for  their  present 
habitations,  and  the  clearing  of  ground  sufficient  for  their  sub- 
sistence commenced.  More  emigj'ants  arrived  from  time  to  time; 
the  colony  tlourishcd  rapidly.  A  zealous  minister  was  provided 
for  the  neighbouring  church  of  Bertholdsdorf,  who  for  some  time 
took  also  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  new  settlement.     The  more 
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tlie  Count  saw  of  this  simple  and  truly  Christian  people,  the 
he  k'arncd  of  their  faith  and  history,  the  more  his  heart 

and  tlie  more  he  hecaine  persuaded  that  Providence  inteii 
them,  to  effect  some  great  work.  lie  made  over 
wliulc  of  his  purchase  to  the  purposes  of  his  new  commu 
lie  hastened  to  retire  froui  the,  to  him,  uncongenial  court, 
came  and  settled  himsell'  down  permanently  here.  He  had  man 
a  lady,  the  Gralin  Heuss,  the  siatcr  of  one  of  his  moat  dear 
college  friends,  who,  as  the  event  proved,  was,  of  all  women 
very  one  most  adapted  to  his  sentiments,  his  views,  and  the  wi 
he  had  before  him.  Able,  zealous,  sincerely  pious,  a  perfect 
in  mind,  manners,  and  rank;  she  went  step  by  step  in  all 
plana  with  iiiui,  and  took  off  his  hands  all  that  host  of  doui 
affairs,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  general  fcninle  affairs  nf 
community,  which  iu  time  came  to  be  so  weighty  and  miiltifaniji 
Never  could  man  be  said  to  he  more  happy  in  the  gratificai 
of  all  the  objects  and  affections  of  life  than  Count  Zinzendorf. 
course  of  usefulness  for  which  his  heart  had  panted  from  a  chi 
every  day  became  more  and  more  opened  before  him:  in  fricudsi 
and  in  love  he  was  most  fortunate.  The  colony  flourished. 
faith  of  the  pilgrims  was  found  to  agree  with  that  of  the  Conf< 
of  Augsburg,  which  they  therefore  adopted  as  their  creed. 
Count  and  they  joined  in  moulding  their  ancient  customs  inl 
a  system,  which  still  remains  aa  the  manual  of  their  religi< 
moral,  and  social  practice.  As  I  have  observed,  there  was  a  grtal 
resemblance  between  the  growing  body  of  the  llerrnhutcrs  and 
that  of  the  Methodists  in  England.  They  both  scrupulou: 
avoided  favouring  separatism,  or  declaring  themselves  a  sect.  Thi 
professed  strict  attachment  to  the  established  churches  of  tUi 
respective  countries,  yet  engrafted  a  variety  of  usages  upon  them, 
and  came  permanently  to  worship  together,  and  distinct  from  these 
churches.  They  were  alike  distinguished  by  a  greater  zeal.  They 
adopted,  besides  the  regular  Sunday  worship,  other  times  aod 
seasons  for  worship,  almost  daily.  They  had  their  prayer  meetings 
their  singing  meetings,  their  class  or  baud  meetings,  and  their 
love-feasts.  They  divided  and  subdivided  themselves  into  Itam 
subordinate  companies,  for  mutual  prayer  and  edification, 
appomted  leaders  and  ciders  to  each  of  these  compauiea;    whi 
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the  whole  community  was  presided  over  by  the  minister.  Many 
of  these  institutions  were  no  doubt  borrowed  by  Wesley  from  this 
people.  The  most  essential  differences  between  them  werCj  that 
the  Herrnhutera  lived  together,  many  of  thcra  in  large  houses, 
while  single;  the  single  brothers  in  one,  and  the  single  sisters  in 
another;  all  maintaining;  themselves  by  their  labour,  and  eating  at 
a  common  table;  and  that  the  Herrnhuters  have  bishops  as  well  as 
ordinary  preachers.  But  the  Methodists  in  America  have  assimi- 
lated themselves  by  adopting  bishops,  and  those  in  England  have 
seriously  for  some  time  agitated  the  adoption  of  the  same  practice. 

Between  Count  Zinzendorf  and  John  Wesley  were  still  more 
striking  coincidences.  Their  restless  and  indefatigable  activity; 
their  presiding  over  and  directing  the  whole  machinery  of  the  com- 
munity; their  planning  and  organizing  so  many  of  their  projects, 
their  settlements,  their  missions;  and  their  great  system  of  rule 
again  by  conferences  and  synods.  John  Wesley  was  a  regular 
clergyman,  and  Count  Zinzendorf,  spite  of  the  prejudice  and  indeed 
strange  novelty  of  a  nobleman  becoming  such,  was  at  length  regu- 
larly ordained,  and  for  some  time  took  the  pastoral  charge  at 
Herrnhut,  and  indeed  acted  as  such  all  over  the  world.  Both 
Wesley  and  he,  during  their  whole  lives,  from  the  first  setting 
forward  of  their  plan,  were  for  ever  in  motion;  travelling  from 
station  to  station,  and  from  land  to  landj,  extending,  supporting, 
and  invigorating  their  system.  England,  Germanyj,  America,  and 
the  West  Indies,  were  especially  the  scenes  of  their  labours. 
Count  Zinzendorf  was  four  or  live  times  in  England,  making  long 
abodes  there,  having  successive  residences  in  Red  Lion-square, 
Bloomsbury-squarc,  London;  Lindscy  House,  Chelsea,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Ancaster,  which  he  bought;  and  a  country 
house,  Ingatstone  Hall^  four-and-twenty  miles  from  London,  His 
only  son,  who  lived  to  manhood,  Christian  Renatus  Zinzendorf,  an 
excellent  youth,  died  in  London,  and  lies  in  Chelsea. 

The  commencement  of  these  Moravian  missions,  which  have 
become  so  wonderfully  extensive,  was,  apparently,  the  result  of  acci- 
dent. As  Count  Zinzendorf  was  in  Copenhagen  in  1 73 1,  he  met  with 
a  negro  from  St.  Thomas*  in  the  West  Indies,  who  lamented  that  his 
sister  there  could  not  hear  the  gospel.  Here  also  he  heard  of  the 
labours  and  difficulties  of  Hans  Egcdc  in  Greenland,  and  a  new 
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world  was  opened  to  him.  Missions  were  sent  to  St.  Thomas', 
to  Greenland,  to  Labrador,  to  the  Cape,  to  Egypt,  to  Turkey,  to 
the  East  Indies;  and  out  of  these  have  grown  the  amazing  fmiti 
of  the  llcrmhnters'  great  missionary  zeal.  No  body  of  Christiaiu^ 
with  the  same  means  and  the  same  members,  have  achieved  sack 
miracles;  and  no  preachers  amongst  the  heathen  have  conducted 
themselves  with  more  faithfulness,  indefatigable  zeal,  brotberlj 
kindness,  simple  truth,  and  true  and  persevering  sagacity.  So 
early  as  1823  they  had  sixteen  settlements  in  Germany;  three  is 
Denmark;  five  in  Sweden;  one  at  Zeist  in  the  Netherlands;  aerca^ 
teen  in  England;  one  in  Scotland;  four  in  Ireland;  one  in  Rossii; 
and  upwards  of  twenty  in  North  America.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  settlements  then  amounted  to  about  17,000,  and  yet  had  this 
little  quiet  body  in  their  various  missionary  stations — in  Green' 
I^brador,  North  America,  amongst  the  Indians,  in  the  West  1 
South  America,  South  Africa,  and  amongst  the  Calnmcks  in  ilif 
Steppes  of  Asiatic  Russia — no  less  a  number  of  converts  il 
30,000. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  watching  the  proj 
of  a  body  like  this,  after  ages  of  pei-secution,  till  it  reaches 
point  of  time  when,  like  a  seed  buried  by  the  hand  of  ProTidcnce 
below  the  infliienec  of  sun  and  air,  it  is  turned  up,  and  ahoots  and 
spreads  forth  on  all  sides  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  great 
end, — to  see  these  people,  who  were  unconsciously  prepared  awl* 
brought  together  for  the  purpose, — to  watch  them  going  band*1^B 
hand  working  at  the  plan,  which  is  to  grow  beyond    their  oJfl 
warmest  conceptions  into  amazing  greatness.     Thus  it  waa  witli 
Count  Zinzendorfj  his  faithful  patriarch  Christian  David,  his  Bohe- 
mian Pilgrims,  his  true  friend  Baron  Watteville,  and  bis  adjoinbk 
wife.     There  are  no  circumstances  under  which  we  can  aoppw 
human  happiness  so  perfect,  as  when  congenial  spirita  create,  is  it 
were,  a  new  world  to  themselves;  feel  themselves  active  agent*  ifi 
the  hands  of  Providence  for  human  good;  and  with  the  firtnet 
faith  in  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  go  on  through  Ik 
labours  of  earth  rejoicing  towards  a  certain  heaven,  with  tbc  bios' 
ings  of  thousands  attending  them,  and  the  grateful  honour  of  hut 
ages  following  them. 

And  yet  the  way  of  theae  happy  people  was  not  all  smootk 
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As  in  all  such  cases,  tlicy  had  to  encounter  their  share  of  oppo- 
sition, misrepresentation,  and  foulest  calumny.  The  Count  himselt" 
was  ordered  to  sell  his  property,  and  was  banislicd  from  liis  country 
ten  years.  England  has  the  honour  of  doing  more  to  jostify  them 
than  any  other  country.  The  Count  was  warmly  supported  by 
Potter,  the  learned  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  justified  to  the  whole  world  bus  fair  fame,  and  sanctioned 
in  Great  Britain  the  estabhshraent  of  his  coraraunitiefi. 

It  was,  then,  to  us  a  singular  pleasure  to  tread  the  ground 
where  this  noble  and  united  band  of  Christiana  had  first  created 
themselves  into  a  people  devoted  to  the  great  cause  of  Christianity 
and  civilization.  "V^Tiere  they  lived  and  loved,  grew  and  prospered; 
and  where  they  sent  out  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe  the  most 
patient  and  successful  labourers;  and  where,  their  day's  work 
gloriously  done,  they  laid  down  their  heads,  and  there  sleep  in 
eternal  honour.  We  went  through  every  part  of  this  quiet  little 
town,  partly  under  the  guidance  of  the  good  Bishop  lleiehel, 
and  partly  of  a  worthy  brother  whom  they  sent  to  point  out  the 
more  distant  objects;  through  its  simple  church,  its  schools,  its 
brother  and  sister  houses,  the  house  of  direction  or  management 
of  their  affairs;  through  their  fields,  their  pleasant  cemetery,  and 
looked  from  its  Hutberg,  or  Hill  of  the  Watch, — all  of  which  called 
to  memory  many  incidents  connected  with  the  first  settlement. 
Of  these  we  may  speak  a  little  more  particularly. 

llcrrnhut  itself  is  a  neat  modern-looking  little  tow^n  of  about 
ll(X)  inhabitants.  It  is  like  most  German  modern  towns,  built 
with  streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  of  white  houses.  In  a 
spacious  square  stand  the  little  inn,  the  Meeting-house,  the  Single 
Brethren's  House,  and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  community. 
The  Single  Sisters'  House  stands  also  near,  facing  the  lower  end 
or  rather  front  of  the  church.  Many  private  families  live  in  tbeu- 
own  separate  houses.  All  is  extremely  neat,  clean,  and  profoundly 
quiet.  Few  people  are  at  any  time  seen  going  to  and  fro;  and 
such  a  thing  as  a  child  playing  in  the  street  is  not  to  be  seen.  In 
respect  to  education,  they  arc  very  strict  in  their  notions;  and 
children,  like  John  Wesley,  are  probably  '*  taught  to  fear  the  rod, 
and  cry  softly."  At  all  events  they  are  not  allowed  to  play  in  the 
street;  and  you  hear  so  little  of  thctu  playing  anjTivhere,  that  you 
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would  be  quite  inclined,  did  you  not  meet  some  under  the  care  of 
nurses  in  walks  and  gardens,  to  believe  there  were  none;  or»  as  hti 

actually  bt:cu  the  case  here  once^  only  one  child  born  in  the  year! 
A  profound  silence  hovers  over  the  whole  place;  and  it  is 
that  so  many  active  persons  should  go  forth  to  all  parta  of 
world  from  a  centre  which  seems  the  very  centre  of  the 
of  sleep.  They  call  it  themselves  Life  in  Stillness.  The 
manner  and  bearing  of  the  ]>eople  are  those  of  such  as  hnve  not' 
10  do  with  the  passions  and  agitations  of  this  world,  but  arc  liri 
entirely  in  preparation  for  another.  A  worthy  old  officer,  Maj 
von  Aderkiis,  whom  we  foimd  here,  said  smiling :  "  I  have  bad 
a  stormy  and  troubled  existence,  and  longed  for  a  quiet  haven, 
and  thank  God  I  have  found  it,  and  enjoy  it  from  my  soul; 
here  I  shall  end  my  days  with  thankfulness.  But  many  come  h( 
who  at  first  are  struck  with  the  repose  of  the  place,  and 
nothing  would  be  so  agreeable  as  to  spend  their  lives  here, 
try  it,  and  generally  think  a  month  long  enough.  No,  Hermbut, 
not  the  place  for  those  who  have  not  weaned  themselves  thoroii 
from  the  world,  nor  have  arrived,  through  troubles  and  trcachen 
at  an  abiding  weariness  of  it." 

To  the  Herrnhuters  themselves,  their  daily  labour,  their 
gions  and  social  meetings,  their  prayer  and  singing  hours, 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  the  communities,  are  enjo; 
sufficient.  Every  now  and  then  they  have,  too,  meetings  for  tke 
reading  of  the  news  from  their  diflPercnt  missionary  stations  all  over 
the  world;  and  these  must  be  times  of  great  excitement.  AVcwcnt 
through  the  brethren  and  the  sister  house,  and  were  much  plcaaoi 
with  the  quiet  and  neatness  of  every  thing.  Three  or  four  persoitf 
form  a  little  company,  have  one  sitting-room  where  they  can  ■!•> 
work;  and  each  company  baa  its  overseer  for  the  maintenance  of 
order.  The  men,  most  of  them,  work  out  in  the  village ;  the  women 
in  the  house,  sewing,  knitting,  and  doing  other  women*s  work ;  an<l 
there  is  a  room  where  all  the  articles  made  are  exposed  for  sale.  Tbe 
Sisters'  House  is  large  and  very  clean,  and  has  a  nice  garden.  We 
saw  many  young  girls  at  various  employments,  and  were  told  tliM 
it  required  diligent  labour  for  one  of  them  to  earn  three  Prusaifti 
dollars,  about  nine  shillings,  weekly.  It  was  interesting  to  see  it 
both  houses  persons  who  had  been  into  distant  and  very  dilfieRait 
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parts  of  the  world,  into  the  hottest  and  the  coldest  regions,  in  the 
missionary  cause;  and  the  children  of  missionaries  who  had  been 
born  amongst  the  Caffres  or  the  EsquimaiLX.  Each  community 
had  its  common  dining-room,  where  they  all  dined;  but  at  three 
ditFcrcnt  tables,  each  at  a  different  rate  of  charge,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date all  persons.  Poverty  amongst  them  is  no  disgrace,  except  as 
the  result  of  indolence  or  imprudence.  Kach  community  had  also 
its  prayer-room  and  assembling-room.  Music  is  much  cultivated 
amongst  them;  and  we  observed  in  every  room  appropriated  to 
public  or  private  worship  an  organ  or  piano,  and  in  every  sitting- 
room  that  we  entered  was  a  violin,  a  guitar,  or  flute.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  the  sleeping-room  of  the  women,  which,  like  the 
dining-room,  was  for  general  use,  and  stocked  with  a  whole  host 
of  little  German  beds,  each  for  one  person.  The  women  in  their 
little  white  muslin  caps  had  a  certain  reseniblance  to  Friends,  but 
were  distinguished  iuto  married  and  unmarried  by  the  ribbons 
which  tied  their  caps  being  of  different  colours.  The  young 
girls  had  deep  red;  the  unmarried  women,  pink;  the  married 
women,  blue;  and  the  widows,  white  or  grey.  In  the  Brethren's 
House  is  a  very  excellent  collection  of  stuffed  birds  and  other 
objects  of  natural  history,  which  missionaries  fi'om  different  coun- 
tries have  enriched.  Their  church  very  much  rcscmblcH  a  Friends' 
meeting :  there  are  no  pews,  but  plain  benches,  the  men  and 
women,  like  the  Friends,  sitting  apart.  They  had  a  chair  and 
desk  for  the  preacher,  and  an  organ  distinguished  the  place  from 
a  meeting-house  of  Friends.  Indeed,  very  different  to  the  Friends, 
they  have  an  intense  love  of  music;  and  preach,  pray,  and  sing  at 
stated  times  and  hours.  We  were  admitted  to  one  of  their  private 
singmg  meetings,  and  were  surprised  to  see  the  person  who  pre- 
sided give  out  the  hymn  sitting,  and  the  whole  company  sing  it  in 
the  same  position.  They  have  too  their  love-feasts,  in  imitation 
of  the  Agape  of  the  early  Christians,  at  which  tea  and  buns  are 
handed  round.  All  who  entertain  any  enmity  against  each  other 
are  earnestly  warned  to  absent  themselves  fi-om  these  meetings  till 
they  have  rooted  the  offence  from  their  hearts.  At  the  close  of  the 
Holy  Communion  each  brother  renews  his  pledge  of  faithfulness  to 
the  Lord,  and  gives  his  hand  upon  it  to  bis  fellow;  the  brethren  kiss 
one  another,  and  the  sisters  also  do  the  same  amongst  themselves. 
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They  Imvc,  too,  their  times  of  watching,  as  at  New  Year's  ere,  in 
BccordflJice  with  their  name,  Hcrrnhijter,  or  the  Lord's  Watchen. 
They  celebrate  with  high  solemnity  tlie  auuiversar}'  of  ^eat  occssioitt 
ill  their  history, — the  martyrdom  of  John  Hus8,  the  arrival  of  tke 
Filyrima,  the  sentling  out  of  the  first  misaion,  and  many  othen. 
In  the  prayer- liall  of  the  brothers  hunc^  garlands,  which  bad 
suspended  un  the  anniversary  of  the  building  of  this  house  il 
Here  also  hung  the  great  picture  described  in  the  life  of  the  I 
which  he  caused  to  be  painted  in  1747,  to  commeiuorate  the 
triumphs  of  their  missionary  labours.  The  Saviour  is  represent! 
surrounded  by  the  natives  of  all  countries  where  they  had 
made  converts, — the  American  Indian,  the  Grecnlander,  the  £sqiu> 
uuiux,  the  Hottentot,  the  Negro,  the  Asiatic,  etc.  etc.;  all  as  '. 
as  life,  and  each  in  his  national  costimie. 

It  is  known  that  they  «eek  the  guidance  of  Providence  w  ith  1 
utmost  faith  in  all  their  public  or  more  important  acta.  Even 
time  for  holding  their  synods  and  conferences,  and  the  decision 
great  questions  in  them,  are  determined  by  lot.  Ouce  a  year  1 
select  by  lot  a  number  of  texts,  one  for  each  day,  from  which  tbef" 
preach  and  exhort,  and  they  have  the  firmest  faith  that  these  texts 
will  be  most  applicable  to  the  nature  and  events  of  the  time.  In 
this  they  followed  not  only  the  custom  of  the  old  Bohemian  Bro- 
thers, as  ordered  at  the  Synod  of  Lhota  in  1467,  but  also  that  of  the 
Apostles,  as  in  the  choice  of  Matthias.  They  may  contract  mar- 
riages by  mutual  agreement,  under  the  approbation  of  the  eldera,  I 
they  also  frequently  resort  to  the  lot  to  determine  them;  and  noihifl 
is  more  common  than  for  a  missionary  to  send  home,  reque 
them  to  choose  him  a  wife,  who  is  thus  selected.  The  damsel 
whom  the  lot  falls  has  the  liberty  to  decline  the  match  if  she  pic 
but  as  it  is  regarded  as  a  clear  indication  of  the  will  of  Providene^ 
it  ia  generally  cheerfully  acquiesced  in,  and  a  young  woman  will  at 
once  prepare  herself,  on  being  chosen,  to  go  north  or  south— to 
the  snowy  fields  of  Labrador,  or  the  burning  deserts  of  Afrtc 
The  Herruhutera  declare  that  scarcely  an  instance  has  been  knufl 
in  which  these  marriages  have  not  been  completely  happy  ones. 

Having  seen  the  principal  of  their  institutions  and  Diodes  i 
life  in  the  village,  we  prepared  to  take  a  survey  of  the  other  parU 
of  the  settlement.     We  wandered  into  the  woods;  visited  the  moou* 
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ment  of  the  first  clearing,  already  mentioneil;  strolled  through  the 
gardens  belonging  to  the  community,  where  qniiet-looking  ladies 
and  nurses  with  quiet  children  were  walking;  and  then  directed 
our  steps  to  the  Friedhof,  or  cemetery.  This  lies  on  an  elevated 
slope  above  the  village,  and  is  very  conspicuous  by  its  extent  and 
form.  It  contains  several  acres,  ia  square,  and  fenced  by  a  lofty 
hedge,  or  rather  trimmed  green  wall  of  hornbeam.  Over  the 
entrance  is  inscribed 

Cbriatua  ist  auferstandeii  vod  den  Tudien 

Er  i$t  dcr  Erstling  wordeii  unU-r  dcncn  die  da  schlafen  : 

"  Christ  is  arisen  from  the  dead;  he  is  become  the  fii'st-bora  among 
those  who  there  sleep." 

Within,  the  Friedhof,  or  Court  of  Peace,  as  the  Gerniaus 
commonly  c<dl  their  burying-grounds— or  as  frequently  Gottes 
Acker,  God's  Field,  is  intersected  with  avenues  also  of  hornbeam 
trees,  and  at  each  corner  and  at  the  end  of  each  avenue  is  an 
arbour  of  the  same.  The  whole  place  is  wonderfully  neat.  No 
separate  family  burying-place  is  allotted;  all  are  buried  in  regular 
rows,  as  they  die,  and  on  each  grave  lies  a  simple  slab  with  an 
inscription.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  ia  made  in  the  case  of 
the  family  of  the  founder.  In  the  centre  of  the  four  principal 
crossing  avenues  stands  a  row  of  eight  massy  altar  tombs.  These 
are  the  tombs  of  Count  Zmzeudorf,  and  his  immediate  family  and 
friends,  the  first  founders  and  champions  of  the  llerrnhut  com- 
munity>  The  two  centre  ones  are  those  of  the  Count  and  Countess 
Zinzendorf.  On  their  right  lie  Sophia  Theodora,  Grafin  lieuss, 
the  beloved  cousin  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  wife  of  his  friend 
Count  lieuss,  who  ended  her  days  here;  Elizabeth  von  Wattcville, 
the  Count  ZinzendorPs  daughter;  and  Frederick  Rudolph,  Frei- 
herr  von  Wattcville,  her  husband.  On  his  left  hand  lies  Anna 
Nitschmann,  the  Count's  second  wife;  Frederick  von  Wattevillc, 
his  old  friend  and  first  Civil  Senior  here;  and  last,  Binigna  Justina 
von  Wattcville,  the  Count's  daughter,  married  to  the  adopted  son 
of  Baron  Wattcville,  Johannes,  one  of  the  Count's  most  attached 
and  active  friends.  The  inscription  on  the  tomli  of  this  excellent 
woman  says  justly  she  was,  "  Eine  treue  Magd  dcs  Herrn,  iind 
gesegnete  Dienerin  der  Briidcr-Genieinen  in  der  Alten  und  Neuen 
Welt,  unter  mancherlcy  Gefahren  zu  Laud  und  Sec;  wclche  hicr 
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Btarb  1789." — A  true  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  and  blessed 

of  the  Congregations  of  the  Brethren,  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlfj 

amid  many  perils  both  by  land  and  sea ;  who  died  here  1 789. 

Many  old  servants  and  cotemporaries  well  knoWTi  to  the  readers 
of  the  history  of  the  founding  of  this  settlement,  lie  around,  aad 
amongst  them  that  fine  old  patriarch  Christian  David.  Ot 
of  the  earliest  here  have  only  mere  numerals  inscribed  on  thejl 
Btones,  either  because  they  were  contented  to  be  recognised  on^ 
by  their  friends,  or  because  their  names  could  be  foand  rcoor 
in  the  register  of  the  brethren .  At  the  first  crossing  lies  the  i 
of  the  first  person  interred  here,  Hans  Beyer,  a  child^  in  1730, 
thus  shewing  that  the  Fricdhof  was  not  laid  out  till  eight  yean 
after  the  building  of  llerrnhut. 

Their  funerals  must  be  the  most  striking  of  their  ceremonies; 
and  as  the  Fricdhof  is  some  distance  from  the  village,  on  an  open 
ascent,  the  road  also  marked  out  by  an  avenue  of  trees,  the  «p 
tacle  must  be  very  conspicuous.     The  funeral  takes  place  in 
afternoon  or  evening,  when  general  attendance  is  more  conre 
The  Community  assembles  in  the  general  hall,  where  an  address  ] 
made,  and  a  short  account  of  the  life  of  the  deceased  is  read, 
musical  choir  heads  the  train  with  trumpets,  playing  hymn-tnue 
The  coffin,  of  a  briglit  colour,  covered  with  a  white  shroud  adonic 
with  garlands  and  ribbons,  is  borne  by  the  brothers  in  their  usual 
dress.     The  relatives  follow  next,  but  not  clad  in  mourning,  and 
then   follow  the  whole  community;   the  men  and  the  women 
separate  bodies.      A  circle  is  formed  round  the  grave.       Scvc 
stanzas  of  a  hymn  are  sung,  accompanied  by  the  music,  while 
coffin  is  let  down  iuto  the  grave.  The  preacher  and  the  conamimit) 
pray  in  the  words  of  their  Liturgy,  and  the  scene  is  closed  wit| 
the  church  blessing. 

On  EastLT-day  at  sun-rise  the  Community  also  make  a  sole 
procession  to  the  Fricdhof,  with  a  band  of  music  and  singm 
There  the  Easter  litany  is  recited,  and  the  names  of  all  who  ha 
been  there  interred  since  the  last  Easter  solemnity,  are  pronounc 
aloud,  and  their  memory  thus  revived  in  the  hearts  of  their  friend 

Just  above  the  Fricdhof,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  eminence  stand 
on  one  of  the  singular  groups  of  rocks  which  so  peculiarly 
this  landscape,   a  sort   of  teuiple  or  watch-house.       This  is 
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Hut-burg,  or  Watch-hill.  From  this  building  the  whole  country 
round  to  a  vast  extent  is  seen,  with  various  mountaius  rearing 
themselves  in  different  directions,  amongst  them  the  lofty  remark- 
able peak,  called  Die  Siichsische  Krone — the  Crown  of  Saxony, 
Mere  too  lies  sloping  down  on  all  sides  fi-om  this  point  around  you, 
the  noble  estate  conferred  on  the  comnmnity  by  Count  Zinzendorf. 
Oil  one  side  in  its  whiteness,  and  amid  its  gardens,  Herrnhiit ; 
near  it,  the  original  woods  and  pleasant  wood-walks.  On  the 
opposite  side  runs  along  a  pleasant  glen  a  string  of  villages,  Gross 
Ucnnersdorf,  Uennersdorfj  and  last,  Bcrtholdsdorf,  amongst  its 
lofty  trees.  Iti  Bcrtholdsdorf  lives  also  a  bishop,  where  they  have  a 
large  establishment.  Here  is  also  the  house  which  Count  Zinzcn- 
dorf  built,  and  wherein  he  died.  This  is  now  the  Direction-house, 
or  (jovernment-house;  and  in  the  council-room  is  an  admirable 
portrait  of  the  Count,  and  also  some  of  some,  other  of  tlieir  worthies. 
The  property  is  vested  for  hfe  in  the  Griiiin  Einsiedel,  the  present 
female  head  of  the  Sisters'  House  in  Herruhut,  the  laws  of 
Saxony  forbidding  property  to  be  held  by  corporations.  A  little 
beyond  the  house  stands  on  this  woody  slope  of  the  glen,  the  old 
church  of  Bcrtholdsdorf,  in  which  the  first  pastor,  Eothe,  and  Count 
Zinxendorf  used  to  preach.  A  fine  avenue  of  trees  planted  along 
the  road  connects  Bcrtholdsdorf  with  Herrnhut, 

The  whole  scene  is  one  of  great  interest.  The  people  arc  busy 
in  the  fields.  All  is  well  cultivated;  all  is  neat  and  Nourishing. 
It  has  the  air  of  a  settlement  in  some  primitive  country,  where  the 
whole  body  is  bound  together  by  one  faith  and  one  heart.  Such 
is  Herrnhut,  the  quiet  but  active  head-colony  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  communities,  whether  regarded  on  account  of  their 
thorough  renouncomeut  of  the  world  and  its  desires,  or  for  the 
miracles  of  civilization  which  .they  have  effected  from  pole  to  pole, 
with  a  handful  of  simple,  pious,  and  indefatigable  people. 

We  felt  ourselves  well  repaid  for  our  visit,  and  returned  by  a 
new  track  towards  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  through  a  country  where 
the  benefits  introduced  by  them  were  equally  visible.  The  whole 
district  was  one  of  pleasant  alternation  of  hill  and  dale.  Along  the 
sweet  woody  valleys  ran  the  richest  meadows,  the  clearest  sti^cams, 
and  the  most  extraordinary  rows  of  gay  cottages.  I  call  them  gay, 
for  they  were  built  on  one  uniform  but  showy  plan.     One  half  of 
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each  house  was  erected  on  round  Moodcn  arches,  the  other 
plain.  These  arches,  the  doors,  and  windows,  were  all  painted ' 
the  brightest  colouj's,  especially  yellow,  red,  and  green.  Vi 
the  loug  valleys  extended,  for  miles  and  miles  extended  the 
of  these  gaudy  cottages^  each  in  its  orchard-garden,  and  with  J 
pretty  green  crofts  on  the  slopes  behind,  the  hill  tops  being  cove 
with  woods.  The  gardens  were  full  of  gay  autumn  flowers,- 
dalilias,  asters,  and  hollyhocks;  the  orchards  full  of  fruit.  In  tbe 
houses  sate  the  men  and  their  sons  at  their  looms,  and  in  thccrofb 
were  the  wives  and  daughters  watering  the  linen,  which  lay  on  the 
sweet  grass  in  immense  expanses,  whitening  the  whole  country 
as  with  snow.  As  whole  families  were  out  merrily  in  the  fitJdi 
collecting  in  their  grain,  one  could  not  but  feel  how  striking  I 
contrast  to  this  happy  scene  were  the  manufacturing  districts 
our  own  countiy,  where,  whatever  spinning-jennies  may  have  done 
for  the  nation  at  large,  they  have  introduced  the  most  frightfl 
masses  of  misery  amongst  the  people;  while  here  the  haod-workci 
retaining  his  independence,  alone  leads  that  life  which  an  industrio 
hand-worker,  aud  in  fact  every  one  of  God's  creatures,  should. 

The  ncriplural  quoUtions  at  pp.  415  and  423,  are  literally  tmnftUtccI  from  I 
German  Bilile;  and  in  the  inscription  at  p.  414,  rs.84, 4.  is  Ixxkiv.  3  of  the  ] 
Bible. 

13.    JOURNEY    TO    LEIPSTC    AND    BERLIN. 

The  space  devotable  to  these  characteristics  of  cities  and  i 
warns  me  to  he  brief.  We  must  away  over  the  great  plains  of  tbc 
North  without  much  dallying.  Luckily,  here  steam  offers  ite  npid 
wing,  and  the  country,  with  very  little  variety  of  feature,  demttidi 
as  little  notice.  The  north,  indeed,  seems  the  very  land  for 
growing  of  corn  and  laying  down  of  railroads.  Vast  plains  i 
everywhere,  for  the  most  part  so  many  enormous  corn-fielda, 
one  wonders  where  the  produce  can  be  consumed,  till  we 
the  forty  miOions  of  German  population.  In  all  directions  of 
cultivated  but  monotonous  plains,  railways  whirl  you  from  one  ci^ 
to  another,  and  unUke  the  romantic  hill  countries  of  the  south  an^ 
west,  you  see  nothing  on  your  way  that  you  long  to  stop 
Thus  wc  licw  over  such  a  plain  from  Dresden  to  Leipsic  in  fa 
hours,  with  little  of  novelty  except  the  huge  tiocks  aud  herds. 

One  thing   which   surprises   an  Englishman  is    to    sec 
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wretched  creatures  are  the  ahecp  which  produce  the  famous  Saxony 
wool,  compared  with  our  fat  aad  conieiy  tiocks.  They  resemble  most 
our  south-downs,  but  are  lean  and  wretched  looking.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  prevailing  idea  that  the  leaner  the  slieep  the  finer  the  wool. 
It  is  the  wool  to  which  all  the  attention  of  the  grower  is  devoted, 
and  therefore,  generally  speaking,  a  more  miserable  assemblage  of 
animals  than  a  flock  of  German  sheep  is  not  to  be  seen.  They 
are  not  allowed  like  ours  to  wander  in  meadows  and  enclosed  fields. 
Meadows  are  few,  are  mown  repeatedly  for  hay ;  and  downs  they 
as  little  possess.  Those  beautiful  green,  and  as  it  were,  velvet 
hills  are  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Their  hills  arc  covered  with  woods 
or  vineyards.  On  the  plains  they  wander  under  the  care  of  a 
shepherd,  and  for  the  most  part  on  fallows  and  stubbles,  to  pick 
up  odds  and  ends  rather  thau  to  enjoy  a  regular  pasture.  You 
may  see  them  penned  on  a  blazing  fallow,  where  not  a  trace  of 
vegetable  matter  is  to  be  seen,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  summer's 
day,  which  in  this  climate  is  pretty  much  like  being  roasted  alive. 
Here  all  in  a  mass,  they  stick  their  heads  under  one  another  to 
avoid  the  glare  and  the  plague  of  flies.  For  what  purpose  they 
are  here,  except  to  starve  and  melt  them  into  leanness,  I  never 
could  discover.  The  shepherds  are  armed,  instead  of  crooks,  with 
a  sort  of  spud,  or  little  spade  with  a  long  handle,  and  of  a  hollow 
form,  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  they  dig  up  a  little  earth, 
and  iiing  at  any  stragglers  or  loiterers.  Contrary  to  oiu*  custom, 
and  according  to  that  of  scriptural  times,  the  flock  follows  them, 
and  not  tbcy  the  flock.  The  sheep  besides  being  lean  arc  generally 
dreadfully  lume  with  that  pestilent  complaint  the  foot-rot,  and 
their  keepers  apparently  trouble  themselves  very  little  about  it. 
As  leaimess  and  not  fat  is  considered  an  advantage,  this  lameness 
may  even  be  an  advantage  too.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
mutton  is  very  tempting;  nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  lean,  dry, 
and  tasteless,  than  German  mutton ;  a  leg  of  which  is  often  not 
bigger  than  the  leg  of  a  tolerable  terrier.  There  has  been  started 
in  Wiirtembcrg,  a  Horsc-llesh-cating  Society,  which  has  lately  had 
several  public  dinners  at  Tiibingcn,  to  feast  upon  and  recommend 
the  use  of  horse-flesh.  Here  learned  professors  and  leading  gen- 
tlemen adorning  their  practice  with  the  fine  Greek  name  of  Hip])o- 
hagen,  have  devoured  horse-flesh  in  all  modes  of  cookery — roast, 
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boiled,  stewed,  in  steaks,  and  in  soup.  This,  which  to  the  linoii* 
ous  lover  of  the  "roast-beef  of  old  England,"  must  appear  a 
dreadful  mania,  Mould  not  appear  so  extravagant  after  dining  a  feir 
times  on  some  Geroian  mutton. 

But  away  over  the  plains.  In  Lcipsic  even  we  will  make  brief 
stay.  Its  characteristics  arc  better  known  to  EDglishmen 
those  of  any  other  German  city,  except  Hamburgh.  It  is  the  ( 
of  trade  and  of  publishers.  Aa  a  city,  it  is  large,  compact, 
good,  but  has  no  very  striking  features,  if  we  except  its 
university  and  post-office,  and  its  quaint  old  Rath-IIaus;  while! 
situation  is  on  a  dead  level.  A  few  days  then  will  suffice  ha 
We  must  traverse  its  public  walks  and  suburban  gardens,  csp 
its  woodland  Kosenthal,  which  is  full  of  tine  avenues  and  Ure^i 
noblest  size,  ^^'c  must,  of  course,  walk  too  through  its  fair  (lack 
opening  as  we  arrived),  with  its  bazaars  of  all  imaginable  thing 
through  its  cloth  halls,  and  its  warehouses  of  innuinerable 
We  must  descend  into  Auerbach's  cellar,  in  compliment  to 
and  Dr.  Faustus,  See  the  old  book  containing  the  legend 
Dr.  Faustus,  which  is  said  to  have  been  kept  here  for  two  hund 
years,  and  j>robab!y  gave  Goethe  the  idea  of  writing  Faust,  as  1 
used  to  read  it  when  frequenting  this  ceUar  with  other  atudentf 
Wc  must  drink  wine  there,  though  we  shall  get  none  of  Mephia- 
topheles'  tabie-yf'ine.  Being  the  fair  time,  we  must  also  eat  larl» 
in  Eckcrlin*3  cellar,  the  most  celebrated  in  the  city  for  its  good 
suppers,  of  which  the  throngs  of  respectable  people  in  those  hot 
and  handsome  underground  rooms  give  evidence.  We  must  aKOid 
the  observatory,  to  survey  the  scene  of  the  memorable  \'olkcr- 
Bchlacht,  or  Battle  of  the  Nations,  in  1813,  when  nearly  half  t 
million  of  men  under  the  walls  of  the  city  contested  fiercely  for 
three  days  the  fate  of  Europe;  when  Prussians  and  Germans, 
people  and  students,  stood  up  en  rnasse  to  crush  the  bloody  modcxn 
ilrloloch — and  did  it.  We  must  see  fi'om  the  same  spot,  thioogh 
the  telescope,  the  distant  towers  of  Liitzen,  where  Gustavua  Adcd- 
phus  also  closed  his  career.  We  must  enjoy  a  Uttle  of  the'inteOi* 
gent  society  of  oui*  countrymen  to  be  found  here,  especiallv  of  o«r 
frteuds  Mr.  Monica,  and  Mr.  Moriarty,  the  excellent  translator  0/ 
Boz  and  of  Hook,  and  then  once  more  on  our  way  towards  Bcriifl* 

From  Dresden  to  Leipsic,  seventy-five  English  mile^  rcducdl 
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in  transit  from  ten  houi-s  to  four;  from  Leipsic  to  Berlin  upwards 
of  one  hundred,  reduced  from  nineteen  hours  to  six, — is  not  that, 
over  wcarisanie  levels,  a  great  subject  of  great  travellinfir  thankful- 
ness? Here,  when  we  have  shot  past  the  old  University  towers 
of  llallc,  and  the  gates  of  Wittemberg,  where  Luther  roasted  the 
Pope's  Bull,  what  is  there?  Vast  regions  of  bare  and  buraing 
sand;  villages,  few  and  far  between  ;  and  woods  of  stunted  firs,  the 
ground  under  which  is  hoar  with  a  thick  carpeting  of  reindeer 
moss.  This  is  the  country  which  conducts  you  to  the  capital  of 
Prussia.  We  seem  scouring  across  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and 
wonder  where  so  many  Europeans  can  be  going.  We  have  a  train 
as  enormous  as  the  individual  carriages  are  in  Austria.  Betwixt 
Vienna  and  Baden  you  get  into  carriages  that  more  resemble 
chapels,  each  containing  sixty  people;  here  you  have  a  train  con- 
taining a  thousand;  you  travel  through  a  solitary  country,  but  by 
no  means  in  a  solitude.  Every  hour  bears  you  into  a  more  thorough 
wilderness  of  pure  sand;  and  when  you  arrive,  you  wonder  how 
the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom  came  into  such  a  place. 

14.    BERLIN. 

We  look,  indeed,  about  for  some  particular  advantage  to  re- 
commend the  choice  of  Berlin.  We  wonder  whence  come  all  the 
articles  of  life,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  meat,  to  support  three  hundred 
thousand  people.  Not  a  single  natural  feature  renders  it  attrac- 
tive. Besides  its  location  in  this  wide  sandy  wilderness,  it  is  built 
on  80  dead  a  level  that  they  have  never  been  able  to  this  hour  to 
drain  it;  but  before  every  house,  in  the  very  best  parts  of  it^  ay,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  palace  itself,  lies  a  stinking  festering 
kennel,  rank  with  bubbles  of  a  putrid  effervescence.  So  accustomed 
are  the  inhabitants  to  this,  that  they  do  not  even  cover  it  over. 
There  it  is,  open  to  the  day.  Children  roll  into  it  as  they  play 
in  the  streets,  and  the  whole  city  has  the  odour  of  a  great  sink. 
Yet  again,  so  insensible  has  custom  made  the  inhabitants  to  this 
nuisance,  that  when  we  spoke  of  it  they  said,  "  0,  was  that  anything 
uncommon?  They  thought  that  was  the  smell  of  all  cities!" 
The  bills  of  mortality,  however,  are  not  so  unconscious  of  this;  for 
they  place  Berlin  amongst  the  very  lowest  on  their  scale.  London, 
with  its  vast  population,  has  but  one  annual  death  in  about  fifty; 
Berlin,  one  in  thirty. 
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111  the  portico  of  the  Museam,  opposite  to  the  palace, ' 
served  Coruelius  at  work,  adoruing  it  with  fresco  paiotinga;  and 
we  coiild  not  but  regard  it  as  a  curious  inversion  of  things,  tl»t 
the  worthy  king  should  have  begun  to  embellish  his  city  with 
splendid  public  frescoes,  before  he  had  drained  otf  this  wholesak 
sink  from  his  o^in  door»  and  those  of  his  subjects.  A  fine  (naoa 
on  a  wall  above  you,  and  a  rank  sink  fuming  under  your  no 
as  you  stop  to  obgerve  it,  is  a  somewhat  odd  conjunction  of  thii 
Many  gentlemen  contended  that  the  drainage  of  the  city  wu 
impossible;  that  the  level  was  so  perfect  that  not  a  foot  of  descenl 
could  !>e  obtained.  But  wc  observed  that  the  Sprey  ruiia  through 
the  city  very  well,  and  where  a  river  runs,  sinks  may  be  made 
run  into  it.  Wc  were  glad  to  hear  that  the  king  had  resohedj 
attempt  it,  and  had  engaged  a  celebrated  engineer  to  make 
necessary  survey,  and  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  this  shocking  i 
back  to  the  pleasantness  of  so  fine  a  city  may  be  removed.  The* 
river  Sprey  itself,  which  runs  through  the  city  in  three  diffcrml 
channels  instead  of  one  good  stream,  is  often  no  better  than  i 
sink  itself.  The  water  is  obliged  to  be  hoai-ded  up,  by  mcan$  of 
locks,  in  order  to  swim  in  and  out  the  boats  which  navigate  it;  an^ 
one  hour  you  may  find  a  tolerable  stream  of  water,  and  the  nfld^| 
a  black,  empty,  and  noisome  channel.  This  ia  also  close  to  thr 
palace.  The  royal  family,  however,  does  not  seem  very  scnsitifc 
to  such  things.  It  is  a  family  which  is  haunted  by  mills.  The 
mill  at  Potzdam,  which  stood  close  to  Sans  Souci,  and  of  whi<'h 
the  miller,  so  far  from  being  willing  to  sell  it  to  Frederick 
Great,  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  garden  on  that  side  of 
palace,  even  threatened  to  commence  an  action  against  him  if 
attempted  to  interfere  with  it,  all  the  world  has  heard  of.  Fred 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  stantlingj  its  great  sails  whirling  ro' 
before  his  windows,  as  if  in  defiance.  The  millcr*s  descenda: 
having  tallcn  into  poverty,  the  last  possessor  offered  to  sell  it  ii 
the  king,  who  however  refused  to  buy  it,  saying  it  was  become  « 
piece  of  national  history,  and  even  settled  a  pension  on  the  tnan 
to  enable  him  to  carry  it  on.  It  has  since  been  purchased  by  the 
present  king]  but  stdl  stands  close  to  the  garden,  though  much 
dila]}idatcd,  and  probably  will  not  be  removed  while  a  piece  will 
remain  of  it. 
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But,  what  is  odd  enough,  there  is  a  mill  also  in  BerHn,  exactly 
opposite  to  the  palace,  and  no  farther  off  than  the  width  of  a  narrow 
street.  The  mill  here  ig,  moreover^  of  a  much  more  annoying 
description.  It  is  a  water-mill,  with  steam  attached,  so  that 
whether  there  be  water  in  the  Sprey,  on  which  it  stands,  or  not, 
it  is  still  goingj,  day  and  night;  and  throws  its  noise  very  lustily 
against  the  ]ia!ace.  As  we  have  passed  hy  in  the  night,  wc  have 
been  astonished  at  the  larum  it  made.  Such  a  thiug  one  could  not 
have  imagined  as  existing  for  a  single  day  had  w*e  not  seen  it. 

But,  like  the  King  of  Prussia  with  his  frescoes,  we  are  putting 
the  cart  a  little  before  the  horsej  let  us  look  at  Berlin  as  a  whole, 
and  that  whole  is  a  fine  one.  It  strikes  you,  as  you  traverse  it  for 
the  first  time,  as  the  fitting  capital  of  a  kingdom  so  powerful;  and 
when  you  arrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace,  you  have 
rarely  had  a  finer  scene  before  you.  Here,  standing  in  what  is 
called  the  Schloss  Freiheit,  or  Liberty  of  the  Cnstle,  that  is,  a  fine 
ample  square,  before  the  palace,  yon  have  one  of  the  finest  spec- 
tacles before  you  of  any  city  of  Europe,  On  your  right  hand  one 
great  fagade  of  the  paliice,  which  is  an  immense  square  building 
including  two  courts,  the  front,  in  fact,  looking  towards  the  mill. 
The  palace  can  boast  no  great  charms  of  architecture,  but  is  im- 
pressive, from  its  extent  and  loftiness.  This  facade  is  vast  and 
stately.  Behind  you  is  a  modern  church;  on  your  right  hand,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  square,  the  Museum,  a  fine  Grecian  building 
with  a  noble  portico  running  the  whole  length  of  the  front,  and 
which  Cornelius  is  now  engaged  in  embellishing  with  frescoes.  In 
the  centre  of  the  square  plays  a  splendid  fountain,  and  before  the 
Museum  stands  a  gigantic  vase  of  syenite,  or  red  granite,  beauti- 
fully polished. 

Standing  thus  in  this  superb  square,  before  you  stretches  in 
a  direct  line  the  magnificent  street  called  Unter-den-Linden,  or 
Under-the-Limcs.  This  street  is  at  least  half-a-milc  in  length;  of 
great  width,  and  presenting,  right  and  left,  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  which  the  city  contains:  and  at  the  far  end,  over  a  rich 
grove  of  lime  trees  which  run  up  the  middle  of  the  farther  half  of 
the  street,  is  the  figure  of  Victory  in  her  car,  drawn  by  four  horses 
abreast,  and  seeming  to  be  advancuig  through  the  air  into  a  city 
worthy  to  receive  her.     On  each  corner  of  the  front  of  the  Museum, 
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on  your  right  hand,  ia  a  figure  of  a  rearing  horse  held  by  a  \ 
and  a  fanciful  eye  might  imagine  that  their  excitement  aroie  iUd 
from  observing  the  approach  of  Victory. 

If  you  advaucc,  the  first  building  on  your  right  hand  is  i 
Zeug-Haus,  or  Arsenal.  This  is  much  lauded  by  the  kno 
ones  of  KcrUn  as  a  perfect  piece  of  architecture.  It  strikes  mc< 
too  low  for  its  extent,  and  the  heaps  of  sculptured  trophies  pH 
on  it*  top  as  too  ponderous  for  the  height.  Then  comes 
Siug  Academic,  the  Guard-house,  the  University,  and  on 
opposite  aide,  several  palaces,  the  theatre,  and  public  library. 
each  side  of  the  guard-bouse  stands  a  marble  statue;  one  ia  ' 
of  General  Biilow,  the  other  of  General  Scharnhorst.  Ne 
opposite  stands  a  very  fine  bronze  statue  of  Rliicher,  as  if  in  I 
act  of  uttering  his  favourite  command,  "  Forw'arts,  Kinder,  ftH 
w'arta!"  " Forwards,  Children,  forwards!"  The  pedestal  is  richlj 
embellished  with  bas-rclievos  of  different  battles.  As  you  advancv 
under  the  lime  grove,  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the  street  assume 
a  more  private  character,  with  various  shops  interspersed;  and  as 
you  issue  forth  at  the  far  end,  you  are  equally  surprised  nl  the 
chaste  nobility  of  the  Brandenburg  Thor,  after  the  model  of  ibc 
Propylffium  at  Athens,  with  the  car  of  Victory  upon  it;  and  at  the 
lovvness  and  meanness  of  the  houses  around.  Old  Jahn  the  phi- 
losophcr,  when  master  of  the  school  of  gymnastics  here,  was  won 
during  the  war,  to  ask  hia  boys,  as  he  took  them  a  walk  thwuj 
this  gate,  what  they  were  thinking  of;  and  if  they  replied  "  not 
particular,"  he  gave  them  a  box  on  the  car,  and  told  them  tli 
ought  to  be  thinking  that  the  French  had  carried  the  car  of  Vic 
away  to  Paris,  and  praying  to  see  it  back  again.  It  might  not  I 
amiss  if  some  second  Jahn  were  to  set  hia  boys  praying  to  h« 
some  more  accordant  houses  raised  in  connexion  with  this 
gate,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  nuisance  removed  from  the  out* 
side  of  it.  This  gate  leads  into  the  Thiergai-tcn,  a  fine  park, 
of  woodland  walks;  but  by  the  city  gate  stand  quantities  of 
most  wretched  SteUwagen,  each  calcidated  to  hold  twenty 
and  yet  many  of  them  furnished  only  with  one  horse,  and  suchJ 
horse  I  The  Germans  are,  generally,  very  kind  to  their  hor 
but  the  backs  of  Berlin  present  a  melancholy  exception, 
where,  not  even  in  our  beloved  city  of  London,  are  such  lamentable 
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specimens  of  living  misery  and  oppression  to  be  seen  in  public 
vehicles. 

As  we  diverge  from  this  magnificent  street,  Unter -den-Linden, 
we  soon  perceive  that  it  has  concentrated  into  itself  almost  all  that 
is  fine  in  the  city.  The  old  town,  which  comes  up  very  near  to  the 
other  side  of  the  palace,  is  in  comparison  mean,  close,  and  dingy. 
The  new  extends  in  enormous  lengths  of  white  and  monotonous 
streets.  We  are  glad  to  return  to  Unter-dcn-Lindcn,  with  its 
open  and  gracious  presence.  Here  lie  abundant  treasures  for  the 
inspection  of  the  curious.  Tlie  Palace  contains  many  eiccUent 
paintings;  historical  and  antiquarian  objects,  and  elegant  works  of 
manual  art.  The  Museum  has  its  various  and  noble  halls  of  sculp- 
ture, painting,  minerals,  coins,  books,  and  engravings.  The  Galleiy 
of  paintings  presents  uothiug  like  the  gems  of  Dresden,  yet  many 
fine  productions  of  the  great  masters,  and  is  curious  for  its  ample 
collection  of  pictures  of  the  Byzantine  and  old  German  schoola. 
Convents  and  churches  have  here  yielded  up  their  ancient  treasures; 
and  Professor  Waagen,  well  known  for  his  work  on  art  in  England, 
has  arranged  these  so  as  to  afford  to  the  spectator  a  clear  idea  of 
the  progress  of  painting  in  these  schools.  The  theatres,  Italian  and 
German  operas,  are  all  well  conducted,  and  the  latter  then  num- 
bered amongst  its  singers  llademoiseUe  Liiwc.  The  stranger  who 
can  procure  admittance  to  the  meetings  of  the  Sing  Vcrein,  held  in 
the  Sing  Academic,  a  lovely  building  presented  to  them  by  the 
king,  will  find  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  most  respectable 
young  people  of  the  city,  there  singing  the  finest  pieces  of  the 
great  masters  in  a  noble  style,  nudcr  the  direction  of  the  royal 
Capel-meistcr.  There  is  not  a  more  beautiful  sight  nor  a  more 
delightful  recreation  to  be  enjoyed  in  Germany. 

The  architecture  of  Berlin  owes  its  noblest  features  to  the  royal 
Bau-meister  Schinkel.  The  people  of  Berhn  claim  for  him  even 
a  higher  rank  than  for  Von  Klenze  of  Munich;  but,  without 
awarding  this,  we  must  allow  him  great  merit,  and  in  nothing 
more  than  in  his  improvements  introduced  into  buildings  of  brick. 
There  is  a  church  built  by  him  of  brick,  and  also  a  large  building 
facing  the  Sprey,  near  the  Hotel  dc  Russie.  In  these  he  has 
introduced  friezes,  bass-relievos,  corbel  tigui-es,  ornamental  window 
jambs,  door-heads,  etc.,  of  brick;  an  original  idea,  and  shewing 
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what  elegance  and  variety  may  now  be  introduced  into  buildings  < 
this  material.     These  are  modelled  in  clay,  or  may  be  made  b 

moulds,  and  then  burnt  with  the  rest  of  the  bricks.     Thtis  i 
most  delicate  tracery,  leaves,  tlowers,  fruit,  living  fibres,  aoy 
which  can  be  hewn  in  stone,  may  be  also  modelled  in  cliy»  i 
burnt,  for  ornamental  architecture,  and  retains  a  cleanness  aad 
sharpness  equal  to  stone  or  metal. 

Berlin  has  its  public  gardens,  and  its  popular  music  and  dano 
as  well  as  any  other  German  city ;  but  they  who  do  not  care  1 
visit  these  will  find  pleasure  in  walking  as  far  as  the  Kreuzl^ 
a  little  eminence,  a  novelty  here,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city, 
on  which  is  erected  a  Gothic  cross  or  monument  of  metal,  in  memo 
of  those  who  died  in  the  war ;  and  figures  of  the  cbicf  leaders  i 
it  occupy  niches,  and  the  names  of  all  the  great  battles  in  wb 
the  Prussians  were  engaged,  arc  exhibited  on  the  different  aide*. 
Charlotteuburg,  a  few  miles  from  Berlin,  is  also  not  only  a  ( 
palace  in  extensive  and  pleasant  gardens,  but  of  great  int 
the  reposing  statue  of  the  amiable  Queen  Ijouise,  by  Ranch, 
is  in  a  little  temple  in  the  garden. 

But  Potzdam  is  the  great  paradise  of  this  neighboturhoodf  •« 
we  may  be  allowed  to  call  it,  for  though  nearly  twenty  EngUab 
miles  distant,  a  railway  conveys  you  there  in  forty  minutes.  Hoe 
the  scene  is  indeed  changed !  Here,  iustead  of  saud  and  monotoa 
you  have  hills,  water,  woods,  every  tliing  which  is  attractire 
nature.  What  a  splendid  situation  were  this  for  a  capital ! 
city  on  the  plain,  backed  by  those  beautiful  hills,  with 
possible  variety  of  site  for  villas  and  pleasure  gardens.  What  wood* 
and  hills,  and  the  beautiful  river  Havell  spreading  itself  broad  i 
winding,  like  a  succession  of  fine  lakes.  Why  was  not 
placed  where  Potzdam  is  ?  Possibly  the  Havell,  broad  as  it 
may  not  be  so  navigable  as  the  Sprey,  and  there  may  lie  the 
or  what  a  capital  would  it  be  here! 

Frederick  the  Great,  however,  duly  appreciated  the  beauty 
this  neighbourhood.     Here  he  delighted  to  retire.     Steam  has  now 
converted  Potzdam  into  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  and  pours  on  all  ho 
days  its  thousands  into  it,  without  which  Potzdam  were  a  ret 
ment  and  a  solitude  still,  for  grass  grows  in  its  streets.     But 
cares  for  Potzdam  itself,  as  it  lies  in  its  hollow,  with  its  great 
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palace,  and  great  old  public  buildings  and  barracks,  and  avenues 
of  great  trees,  except  that  ita  old  church  contains  the  tomb  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  on  which  Napoleon  heaped  the  incense  of  his 
praise^  and  from  which  he  side  the  old  warrior's  sword.  But  the 
bills  on  the  llavcJl,  and  the  views  of  the  Havell  from  them,  the 
rich  meadows,  the  wild  forest  scenes — these  are  what  justify  Frede- 
rick's fondness  for  this  spot,  and  who  can  enough  enjoy  them  ? 
That  Frederick  enjoyed  them,  the  palaces  which  he  has  scattered 
through  them  with  an  extraordinary  prodigality,  sufficiently  testify : 
the  palace  in  Potzdam,  the  palace  of  Sans  Sonci,  the  Marble  I'nlace, 
the  New  Palace.  That  the  present  race  enjoy  them,  various  lovely 
lillas,  as  the  Charlottenhof,  Grlineeke,  and  others  shew.  That  the 
last  king  enjoyed  them,  the  Pfauen-Inscl  is  a  charming  proof.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  find  the  lost  fairyland,  he  must  steer  his  course 
along  the  Havell,  through  a  wilderness  of  pine  woods  to  the  Pfauen- 
Inscl,  and  there  he  will  acknowledge  that  lie  has  discovered  it. 
Ai'ound  amid  hills  shaggy  with  forests  the  Havell  pours  its  deep 
and  dark  waters  like  an  inland  sea.  The  world  is  shut  out  by  the 
bosky  shores  and  deep  pine  woods  of  unknown  regions,  and  in  the 
embracing  flood  lies  the  most  delieious  region  which  a  poct^s  fancy 
could  conjure  up,  or  which  nature  and  art,  in  mutual  labour,  can 
construct  from  the  ordinary  materials  of  this  earth.  Shores  of 
softest  green,  most  ravishing  lawns,  flowers  of  supcrbcst  dyes  and 
in  gorgeous  masses,  trees  of  stateliest  growth  and  gracefullest 
beauty  of  pendant  boughs,  invite  you  ever  to  scenes  where  you  may 
wander  for  hours,  and  every  few  moments  encounter  some  new 
surprise.  Here  feudal  towers  rise  above  the  flood,  with  heraldic 
banners  flapping  over  the  battlements;  here  stately  barge  and  light 
ahallop  lie  anchored  in  some  lonely  creek;  here  slope  sunny  ui>Iands 
under  scattered  oaks,  where  the  shepherd  watches  his  flock.  Here 
you  come  upon  a  noble  conservatory,  beautiful  with  the  palms  and 
dates  and  glorious  blossoms  of  tropical  regions,  and  aromatic  with 
their  odours.  If  you  would  have  any  illusion  to  persuade  you, 
beyond  the  charms  of  nature  and  of  summer,  that  you  are  in  a 
region  of  enchantment,  you  have  it.  You  hear  the  roar  of  the  Hon, 
the  cry  of  the  jackal,  and  the  scream  of  birds  unknown  in  these 
climates.  You  imagine  that  some  scene  in  Tasso  or  Ariosto  is 
about  to  be  repeated,  and  find  actually  wild  beasts  of  all  sorts  in 
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diOl'reQt  dens  and  cages  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  as  if  some 
bero  had  conquered  the  place  for  his  own  abode,  and  bound  ita 
savage  tcnauts  for  his  daily  amusement.  Wild  deer,  wild  awine, 
beurs,  the  ostrich,  and  many  others,  of  graceful  or  shaggy  shapes, 
meet  your  cyea  m  your  wanderings  round  this  island.  Such  were 
the  aniuseracnts  of  a  king  here,  after  he  had  helped  to  bind  tb« 
great  wild  beast  of  the  age  on  the  rocks  of  St.  Helena;  and  a  mo 
enchanting  scene  for  a  day^s  excursion  he  could  not  have  left : 
the  pleasure  of  hia  subjects. 

Amongst  the  numerous  royal  palaces  we  must  say  a  good  won 
for  the  New  Palace,  as  it  is  called,  although  it  has  been  often  and 
much  abused.  If  not  iu  the  purest  taste,  it  still  possesises  a  certain 
grandeur  in  its  enormous  extent,  and  prodigality  of  colonnades,  por- 
ticoes, and  statues  connected  with  it.  It  lies  low,  in  the  meadoir 
below  Potzdam^  but  has  a  fine  solitude  of  woods  and  quaint  gardens 
about  it.  It  is  itself  a  good  and  cheerful  house,  and  contains  many 
paintings  of  much  merit  and  beauty.  It  has  also  a  theatre,  m 
which  have  recently  been  represented,  before  the  court,  some  of  the 
dramatic  pieces  of  Tieck.  If  this  palace  were  inhabited,  by  tlie  king> 
with  a  full  and  gay  court,  it  would,  with  the  necessary  life  an 
bustle  about  it,  produce  far  from  a  despicable  impression. 

Then  there  is,  in  the  wood  near,  that  little  temple  containing 
the  second  and  most  beautiful  reposing  figure  of  the  late  Queen  by 
Rauch.  We  had  heard  this  effigy  much  praised  for  its  beauty; 
but  the  beauty  is  that  of  mind  and  heart.  Representatives  of 
higher  physical  beauty  we  have  often  seen.  The  somewbat  hig 
cheek  bones,  the  shape  of  the  nose,  and  the  general  contour  indeed_ 
of  the  countenance,  depart  from  the  pure  ideal  of  personal  beaut 
but  a  still  higher  beauty  distinguishes  this  charming  statue.  It] 
that  perfect  sweetness  of  disposition ;  that  spirit  baptized  in  heaven 
affection;  that  wife-like  devotion;  that  high  and  dauntless,  and 
holy  patriotism,  dwelling  in  a  meek  and  lowly  nature,  which  matlc 
this  excellent  queen  adored  by  the  people  when  alive,  and  whic 
glorify  here  her  image  in  the  cold  atone.  AVhen  we  call  to 
how  she  mourned  over  and  strove  for  the  fortunes  of  her  coani 
how  she  resisted  its  tyrant,  when  kings  and  men  lay  prostr 
before  him;  how  meekly  firm  she  stood  his  haughty  insolenO 
when  in  her  he  sought  to  crush  the  influence  of  woman  and  of 
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virtue  against  hira,  though  she  inwardly  bled  beneath  Lis  base 
calumnies;  how,  night  and  day,  she  exerted  herself  to  breathe  ever 
new  courage  and  moral  strength  into  a  corrupt  and  demoralized 
race,  and  sunk  exhausted  in  spirits  and  in  strength; — we  then  seem 
indeed  to  behold,  in  this  pure  face  and  figure,  the  real  image  of 
her  sufferings  and  her  virtues.  If  ever  there  was  a  saint  canonized 
by  her  sympathy  with  human  sorrows,  and  by  bcr  generous  self- 
sacrifice,  it  was  the  Queen  Louise,  How  deeply  do  we  feel  the 
words  contained  in  one  of  her  letters,  aa  wc  look  on  this  face, 
"Posterity  will  not  place  me  amongst  its  great  queens;  but  if  it 
speak  of  me  at  all,  it  will  at  least  say,  that  I  have  suffered  much 
with  constancy  and  Christian  resignation."  How  well  do  we  com- 
prehend the  llame  of  that  indignation  which  burst  from  every 
mauly  heart  in  Prussia,  as  it  heard  of  the  death  of  this  angelic 
woman,  and  thought  of  the  unmanly  Corsican,  whose  taunts  and 
tyrannies  had  been  heaped  on  her  gentle  breast.  Never  was  fuller 
poetical  justice  decreed.  What  his  injuries  against  the  nation 
could  not  effect,  his  injuries  against  her  achieved — the  people  rose 
in  wrath,  and  he  was  annihilated*  How  well,  too,  do  we  compre- 
hend the  mind  of  the  king  when,  enjoying  once  more  peace  and 
a  free  throne,  he  used  daily  to  stand  for  hours  by  this  fair  image 
of  her  who  had  spent  heart  and  strength  to  win  back  for  him  and 
Prussia  these  blessings. 

Not  far  from  this  palace  is  Charlottenhof,  the  beautifiil  little 
villa  in  the  Hcrculaneum  style  built  by  the  present  king,  when 
Crown-prince,  for  himself.  It  is  fitted  up  with  a  simplicity  befitting 
a  private  gentleman,  but  with  a  classical  purity  of  taste  which 
makes  all  beautiful.  But  Sans  Souci  is  the  great  attraction  of  the 
neighbourhood.  It  ia  a  mere  villa  perched  on  a  hill  just  above  Potz- 
dam,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  lovely  views  over  the  meadows 
and  wild  woody  banks  of  the  Havell.  The  hill  on  which  it  stands 
is  crowned  with  gardens  in  successive  terraces.  As  you  approach 
through  the  fine  meadows  and  beneath  a  noble  avenue  of  trees, 
broad  flights  of  steps,  ascending  from  terrace  to  terrace  up  to  the 
house,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  house  half  concealed  from  view 
by  the  swell  of  the  hill,  give  a  vei-y  singular  appearance  to  the 
whole.  It  seems  as  if  the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  piazza,  and 
that  those  flights  of  steps  ascended  to  the  top,  instead  of  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  building.  As  wc  ascended  these  long  flights  of  i 
successive  terraces  of  the  garden  shewed  themselvea  right  and  I 
with  their  vines  and  fig-trees  loaded  with  fruit,  and  with  qnontiti^ 
of  golden  gourds,  each  perfectly  round,  large  enough  to  fill  a 
wheelbarrow,  lying  about;  and  flowers,  in  richest  autumnal  hues, 
glowed  around.  Arrived  on  the  stimmit,  nothing  can  be  conceiv 
more  delicious.  The  fine  views  over  the  lovely  country; 
gardens  all  below  you;  the  space  before  the  palace  full  of  beds  of 
gayest  flowers,  and  orange  trees  standing  everywhere  in  blossom, 
diffusing  through  the  whole  air  their  delicious  aroma.  Trees  <rf 
Kidcudid  growth  added  their  beauty  to  the  spot;  the  mill  of  the 
sturdy  old  miller  shewing  itself  amongst  them;  and  from  a  circular 
colonnade,  ou  the  other  side  of  the  house,  a  brownish,  wildish,  bumt- 
up  sort  of  a  country,  with  wiudrntlls,  and  an  artirtcial  ruin  of  a 
Grecian  temple  on  a  woody  bill  opposite,  constructed  with  better 
effect  than  such  things  generally  are,  presented  a  fit  lBndsca{>e  fiir 
an  old  painter. 

Every  part  of  this  place  abounds  with  recollections  of  the ' 
torious  old  Friz.  At  each  end  of  the  garden,  in  a  green  plot, 
the  graves  of  his  horse  and  dogs,  eleven  in  number,  he  hav 
ordered  himself  to  be  laid  there  to  complete  the  dozen;  an  order 
not  complied  with.  lu  the  house  remain  many  memorials  of  him: 
amongst  them  the  clock,  which  stopped  exactly  as  he  died,  and  his 
library,  in  which  his  own  works  are  conspicuous.  One  volume  of 
his  poems  stood  open  at  this  curious  passage : 

Mai&,  quels  sonl  ces  cries  d'Alcgrcssc! 
Quell  Chanls!      Quelles  acdamnlions ! 
Lt*  Fran^ais  pleln  dv>  &on  yvresse 
Scinblc  vainqueur  des  Nations. 
II  Test;   d  voila  qui  s'avance 
La  I'ompe  du  jvuae  Louis: 
L' Anglais  a  tit-rju  sa  Bidance» 
L'Autricic'ii,  ••on  insolence. 
El  la  Batave  encore  surpris 
£n  grunduiit  benit  La  Clemcncc 
De  cc  Ilcros,  dont  I'indulgcncc — 

The  wall  of  the  room  occupied  here  by  Voltaire  is  painted  i 
over  monkeys  and  parrots-     They  tell  you  that  Frederick, 
desirous  to  have  a  portrait  of  the  ugly  old  Frenchman,  to  which  1 
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would  not  congent,  tlie  king  employed  a  painter  to  observe  him  by 
stealth  from  the  next  room  whenever  the  door  was  opened,  which 
Voltaire  becoming  aware  of,  clapped  a  screen  before  his  table;  and 
Frederick,  to  mortify  him,  caused  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  hia 
room,  the  first  opportunity,  to  be  thus  adorned  with  monkeys  and 
parrots,  as  indicative  of  his  person  and  loquacity.  Poor  Frederick 
paid  dearly  in  his  lifetime,  iu  annoyance,  for  his  propensity  to 
French  philosophy;  and  hia  country  paid  still  more  so  for  it  after 
his  death.  The  infidelity  which  he  had  introduced  grew  to  such 
a  pitch  that  it  totally  demoralized  and  effeminated  the  nation.  The 
nobles,  who  tilled  all  offices  in  state  and  araiy,  became  sensual, 
debauched,  and  worthless,  because  they  had  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciples and  prospects  of  Christianity,  and  had  no  higher  objects  than 
to  live  most  voluptuously  their  day.  The  inundation  of  the  French 
therefore,  even  while  they  were  still  boasting  of  the  fame  of  Frede- 
rick, and  vainly  still  callmg  themselves  tlie  invincible  heirs  of  his 
tactics,  swept  them  away  like  smoke  before  a  wind.  The  great 
nation,  which  had  been  created  by  his  arms,  was  thus  mined  by 
his  principles;  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  severe  chastisement  of 
Providence,  that  worthier  notions  and  restoration  were  acquired 
together. 

In  the  Queen*a  room  we  observed  garlands  hanging  in  honour  of 
the  birthdays  of  herself  and  of  the  King,  which  had  been  brought 
in  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  These  arc  amongst  those 
simple  testimonies  of  popular  affection  which  are  so  often  to  be 
seen  in  Germany.  And  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  king  has  not 
better  kept  his  promise  made  at  his  Iluldegung  than  the  other 
sovereigns  of  Germany  did  theirs,  made  at  the  grateful  moment  of 
peace  achieved  by  the  aid  of  their  subjects,  to  give  their  people  a 
constitution;  yet  he  has  done  so  much  for  the  improvement  of  their 
laws  and  social  condition,  and  leads  with  his  amiable  wife  so  simple 
and  open-hearted  a  life  amongst  them,  that  no  monarch  can  be 
more  highly  honoured  or  sincerely  beloved.  As  Prussia,  moreover, 
has  now  acquired  a  solid  and  powerful  e.tpanse  of  empire,  he  has 
adopted  the  true  course  of  political  sagacity,  and  determined  to 
elevate  his  people  by  intelligence,  and  render  his  reign  Ulustrious 
through  science  and  art.  He  has,  therefore,  called  around  him  many 
of  the  ablest  men  of  Germany :  Schelling  and  Cornelius  from  Munich ; 
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the  brothers  Grimm,  the  celebrated  collectors  of  the  "  Kinder  un 
Ilaus  Marchen,"  who  were  expelled  from  his  dominions,  with  i 
other  itidcpenUeiit  professors,  by  the  t\Taat  Ernest  of  Hanove 
Humboldt,  Savij^uy,  Waageu,  Raumer,  StaUl,  Rittcr,  Riickert 
poet  and  orientalist;  the  Tiecks,  the  poet  and  sculptor;  Ranch 
sculptor;  Schinkel  the  architect, — stand  amongst  a  host  of  oth 
brilliant  names.     Arts  as  well  as  arms  are  in  the  ascendaDt 
Berlin.     It  possesses  the  most  numerously  attended  university  il 
Germany,  bo  that  it  is   difficult  to   say  whether   its  military 
literary  character  is  the  most  prominent.     On  Tieck  the  poet  1 
monarch  has  bestowed  a  pension,  on  condition  that  he  spends  tfaf 
months  in  the  year  with  him;  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  viaitiii 
this  oldest  veteran  of  German  literature, — this  man  of  many  volun 
of  legend,  romance,  and  novel, ^ — in  his  pleasant  house  just  bclo 
the  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  given  him  for  his  use  by  the  king. 

There  arc  one  or  two   peculiarities  attributed  to    the   N«: 
Germans,  and  particularly  the  people  of  Berlin,  which  shoidd 
be  quite  peissed  without  notice.      They  are   of  mixed    origin^ 
Germansj  Sclavonians,  Poles,  French,  and  Jews;   and  the  Sou 
Germans  will  not  allow  them  the  name  of  true  Germans,  they 
they  are  Prussians.     They  arc  also  chai'ged  with  a  greater  deg 
of  stiffness  and  coldness  of  manner  than  the  South  Germana. 
could  observe  nothing  of  the  sort  amongst  the  educated  da 
In  no  part  of  Gerniaoy  did  we  meet  with  more  polite  yet  friend 
people;  nowhere  did  we  receive  more  cordial  kindness.      ITic  saa 
thing,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  the  burgher,  shop,  and  workii 
people.     Instead  of  that  alacrity  to  serve  you,  that  desire  to  pie 
which  such  people  generally  shew,  and  which  is  their  interest, 
inns  and  shops  we  often  found  persona  who  seemed  to  think  ve 
ill  of  you  ior  coming  in  to  disturb  them,  and  had  much  rathfl 
apparently,  that  you  did  not  trouble  them  with  your  demands  i 
their  articles.     Waiters  came  carelessly,  received  your  orders  wil 
indifference,  and  went  away  without  a  single  word  to  assui*c 
they  would  execute  them.     When  you  entered  shops  to  parch 
the  most  expensive  articles,  you  most  probably  saw  three  or  fa 
persons  in  diflFerent  parts  of  them,  with  not  a  single  customer  I 
occupy  them;  yet  these  people,  instead  of  approaching  to  Icam 
your  wishes,  must  be  called  by  you.     With  great  coolnes 
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probably  without  a  word,  they  would  take  down  the  articles,  leave 
you  to  examine  tliem^  and  retire  to  their  old  station.  You  had  to 
call  them  repeatedly  to  ask  this  and  the  other.  In  some  cases  we 
have  been  obliged  to  ojien  their  glass-cases  ourselves,  and  look  out 
what  wc  wanted;  and  in  others,  have  gone  away  without  purchasing, 
from  utter  inability  to  procure  attendance  where  nothing  was  doing. 

It  is  often  the  same  at  iuus  and  coifce-houses.  To  Charlotttu- 
burg  we  drove  to  breakfnst.  Though  we  were  four  persons,  besides 
having  a  coachman  and  horses,  that  required  refreshment,  the 
landlord  looked  out  of  the  door  very  drowsily,  and  went  in  again. 
A  dirty  boy  went  to  shew  the  coachman  the  stable;  and  another 
dirty  boy,  with  a  dirty  cloth  in  his  hand,  set  our  coffee,  after  an 
awful  delay,  on  a  dirty  table  under  the  trees  in  the  garden.  It 
was  with  gi'eat  difficulty  that  wc  could  obtain  eggs,  clean  plates,  a 
steak,  or  anything  else.  It  began  to  rain,  and  prodigious  was  the 
difficulty  to  get  our  breakfast  conveyed  into  a  portico.  Landlord, 
landlady,  servants,  went  lazily  to  and  fro,  and  evidently  thought  us 
very  troublesome  people  for  wanting  a  breakfast.  Yet  this  was  at 
the  best  Restaurateur,  near  the  palace.  This  is  the  odd  disposition 
which  so  generally  annoys  strangers,  but  which  seems  to  belong  to 
this  class  rather  than  to  the  higher. 

Thc  porters  of  Berlin  are  a  peculiar  race,  celebrated  all  over 
Germany.  They  are  called  Eckensteher,  or  Corner-standers,  from 
their  habit  of  collecting  in  groups  at  public  corners.  They  have  a 
badge  on  the  arm,  and  are  readily  known  by  their  original  humour. 
They  bandy  sharp  words  in  their  peculiar  Berlin  dialect  with  great 
effect.  They  arc  a  most  un-Gcruiau  sort  of  fellows — the  Irish  of 
Berhn.  They  have  a  deal  of  sly  cunning  and  drollery  j  a  dry 
manner;  will  have  the  last  word;  and  are  sure  to  turn  the  laugh 
against  their  antagonists,  be  they  high  or  low,  educated  or  unedu- 
cated. They  carry  a  bottle  of  what  they  call  Kiimmel,  a  strong 
aniseed  cordial,  of  which  they  are  pretty  often  sipping.  They  are 
always  ragged,  fond  of  drink,  and  ready  with  their  repartee.  Nante 
Strumpf,  the  Sam  Weller  of  Berlin,  has  been  matle  the  representa- 
tive of  this  class;  and  his  appearance  before  the  police  to  lodge  a 
complaint  of  injuries  in  a  scuffle,  has  set  every  stage  of  Germany 
in  a  roar.  Nantc  Strumpf's  Posthumous  Papers,  chiefly  satirical 
remarks  on  the  manners,  public  buildings,  etc.  of  Berlin,  are  still 
publishing  in  numbers,  and  really  contain  much  wit. 
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Bat  there  is  toother  aoit  of  papers,  not  qaite  ao 
which  must  here  be  noticeiL     These  aire  the  enoruMMu  docameBis 

of  which,  on  all  occasions,  the  Germans  are  so  fond ;  and  vhick, 
amongst  other  inconveniences,  render  tntTeUing  in  this  eouutty 
often  ludicrously  provoking.  Befove  yon  em  travel,  in  fact,  in 
Germany  comfortably,  yon  must  study  three  or  fiDor  code*  of  lavs; 
one  for  the  steamer,  one  for  the  cilwagen,  and  ODe  for  the  railway. 

In  coming  up  the  Rhine  last  summer,  I  had  a  chest  of  hot»e> 
hold  articles,  which  I  was  not  permitted  to  take  with  me  aa  higgage. 
Having  made  a  declaration  of  its  contents,  the   officers  of  the 
customs  at  Emmerich  assured  me  it  would  be  delivered  daty  6ee 
at  Heidelberg.      The  carrier,  however,  to  whom  they  consigned  it 
at  Mannheim,  sent  me  a  note  of  its  arrival  there,  and  a  request  to 
fetch  it  away.     Unwittingly,  I  complied.    I  sent  a  young  Genuaii, 
desiring  him  to  pay  all  demands  upon  it;  which  he  did,  and  brought 
it  with  him.     With  the  box  came  a  stupendous  folio  document  of 
eight  pages,   which  contained,  amongst  a  vast  mass  of  printed 
matter,  a  writtcn-in  list  of  the  contents  of  the  box,  according  to 
my  declaratiou.     Supposing  this  a  mere  form  to  certify  what  the 
chest  was,  I  put  it  aside.     Six  months  after  comes  this  very  carrier 
from  Mannheim  with  a  charge  of  two  pounds  sterling,  in  delault  of 
not  delivering  this  paper  to  the  custom-house  at  Heidelberg;  and 
pointing  out,  amid  scores  of  others,  a  clause  to  this  effect.      It  wain 
in  vain  to  state  that  the  chest  was  duty-free;  that  he  himaelf  ahodlS 
liave  delivered  this  box  at  the  custom-house  at  Heidelberg;  that  as 
a  foreigner,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  paper,  and  had 
requested,  on  receiving  my  box,  to  pay  all  demands,  and  had  paid 
them.     It  was  in  vain  that  I  applied  at  the  custom-house;  none  of 
my  positions  were  disputed;  but  I  had  unluckily  fallen  into  the 
carrier's  trap,  and  taken  my  box  and  this  awfid  document.     Thcf 
shrugged  their  shoulders;  said  it  was  the  law;  that  they  did 
make  it — and  I  paid. 

At  Vienna,  ou  taking  our  places  in  the  edwagen  for  Pi 
a  long  paper  of  twelve  rules  was  put  into  my  hands,  one  of 
stated  that  only  forty  pounds  luggage  eacli  person  was  allowed; 
and  auothcr,  that  each  package  must  be  of  leatfur.    As  our  packages 
did  not  happen  to  be  leather,  they  must  be  sent  by  the  post-wagca 
at  a  high  charge.     These  charges  often  cost  an  unlucky  travcUi 
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as    much   as  his   fare,  and   therefore   he   should,   in   Germany, 
remember  that  there  is  nothing  like  leather. 

The  formality  as  to  time  is  equally  great.  On  the  railway  from 
Vicuna  to  Badeu  no  tickets  are  given  out  within  the  quarter  of  an  hour 
preceding  the  starting  of  the  train.  We  presented  ourselves  at  the 
office  at  Baden  half  an  hour  previous.  It  had  begun  to  rain  heavily, 
and  crowds  of  disappointed  pleasure-seekers  stood  at  the  window 
waiting  for  tickets.  Only  one  man  delivered  them,  and  he,  with 
moat  ominous  coolness,  every  few  minutes  turned  hia  eye  on  the 
office  clock.  At  the  moment  that  the  finger  reached  the  quarter 
he  stopped,  declared  the  time  up,  and  refused  to  deliver  another 
ticket.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  indignant  throng  declared  that 
they  had  already,  many  of  them,  been  waiting  half-an-hour :  he 
only  answered  *'  that  was  the  rule — he  did  not  make  it,"  and  the 
poor  people  must  wait  not  only  the  quarter  till  this  train  went, 
but  another  hour  or  two  for  the  next.  The  quarter  ])assed,  and 
the  train  set  out  not  half  filled,  leaving  the  wretched  crowd  in  the 
rain !  Never  was  the  beauty  of  German  formality  eo  beautifully 
carried  out. 

But  at  Berlin  came  the  climax.  At  the  railway  office,  on  accom- 
pany bg  our  higgage,  a  list  oi  ^five-aiid-twenty  regulations  was  put 
into  my  hand,  and  which  now  lies  before  me.  Several  of  these 
rules  consisted  of  two  or  three  great  sentences,  and  none  of  the 
clearest.  There  was  a  good  hour's  work  to  explore  the  whole 
extent  of  this  bill  of  paina  and  penalties,  to  see  into  what  liabilities 
you  run  yourself,  and  in  default  of  what  formalities  you  could  not 
go  at  all.  If  you  were  sickly,  you  could  not  travel  home  though  it 
were  to  save  your  Me;  if  you  were  not  in  your  place  in  the  carriage 
ten  minutes  before  the  starting  time,  or  at  the  Jirsi  ringing  of  the 
bell,  you  would  be  locked  out.  Then,  if  you  had  not  a  right  ticket, 
or  had  an  undated  ticket,  or  had  by  accident  changed  your  ticket 
with  a  fellow-traveller,  or  had  not  delivered  your  luggage  at  the 
luggage-office  half  an  hour  before  starting  time — all  was  full  of 
penalties  and  lossea — till  we  could  not  help  exclaiming 

Alas  !  what  perils  du  environ 
The  man  who  travels  on  the  iron. 

And  how  was  a  foreigner  ignorant  of  the  language  to  avoid  ruuniug 
hia  head  against  all  these  provisoes?     As  soon  as  my  packages 
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were  in  the  office,  the  clerk  cast  his  eye«  on  them — <*  Only  forty 
pounds  weight  is  allowed!"  ** These  belong  to  three  persons/' 
"Good!  but  lere  arc  more  than  120  pounds."  "Very  well; 
throw  out  that  box.  It  can  go  direct  to  llciddbcrg  by  the  Fnicht- 
wagcn" — the  stage,  ''What  is  the  weight  of  it?"  It  wa» 
weighed.  "  It  cannot  go  by  the  stage.  Nothing  is  allowed  to  go 
by  the  stage  under  40  pounds  weight ;  it  must  go  by  the  Fah- 
rende-post" — the  packet-post,  at  a  great  price.  "Well  then,  clap 
on  that  carpet-bag,  I  don't  want  it."  A  man  was  sent  for  canvass 
and  string.  The  package  was  made  heavy  enough  for  the  stage- 
wagon  ;  and  I  imagined  we  had  come  to  plain  sailing.  The  man 
put  one  trunk  into  the  scales.  "  We  are  three ;  weigh  them  all 
together."  "  No,"  said  he,  "  that  is  against  the  regulations,"  and 
he  laid  his  finger  on  the  12th  rule  of  my  list.  "  Every  passengfr 
is  allowed  to  take  forty  pounds  free  luggage  with  him ;  but  if  two 
persons  pack  their  luggage  in  one  case,  and  it  exceeds  fort\'  pound^^ 
it  must  pay  just  the  same  as  if  it  belonged  to  one."  All  aboiV 
40  pounds  pays  as  100  pounds ;  that  is,  if  you  have  41  poanda, 
you  pay  for  60  pounds  overweight — half  a  silver  groschen  per  mile 

"  WTiat ! "  I  exclaimed,  '*  can  so  absurd  a  regulation  posaibly 
exist  ?  Cannot  a  man  and  wife,  two  sisters,  two  boys,  two  travel' 
lers  of  any  kind,  pack  their  clothes  together  but  they  must  pav  a» 
for  one  if  exceeding  40  pounds,  and  you  allow  40  pounds  for  cmy 
individual?  If  two  persons  have  only  41  pounds  together,  thongll 
you  allow  40  pounds  to  one,  yet  they  must  pay  for  60  pouodt 
overweight!  I ! "  The  worthy  clerk  only  said,  "  You  see  it  there; 
I  did  not  make  it."  My  trunks  were  weighed  separately;  and 
though  altogether  they  did  not  now  amount  to  120  pounds^  for  the 
three,  I  paid  for  60  pounds  on  one,  because  it  weighed  41  pounc 
which  was  in  fact  only  allowing  each  person  twenty  pounds. 

Germans  who  have  been  in  England,  and  to   whom  I   fai 
related  these  things,  have  always  strictly  denied  such  things 
existing,  till  I  have  produced  the  printed  rules  themselves ; 
they  have  taken  at  once  new  ground,  and  said  justly,   "  But 
this  precision  has  its  good  as  well  as  its  annoying  side;  for  it 
carried  through.     Yoiur  luggage  is  made  safe,  and  not  only 
but  your  lives."     This  is  true.     Throughout  Germany,  upon 
the  immense  lines  of  its  railways,  scarcely  such  a  thing  as 
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accident  is  ever  heard  of,  while  those  of  France,  and  far  uiore  of 
Englandj  make  all  Europe  shudder. 

13.    THE    HARZ    COUNTRY — CLIMBING    THE    BROCKEN. 

From  this  great  northern  point  wheeling  round,  w^e  shall  now 
make  a  rapid  retreat  to  the  south;  take  a  peep  at  the  Uarz  couDtry 
and  at  Weimar,  aiid  home.  Steam  whirled  us  again  over  the  level 
plains  to  ]VIag(k-ljurg,  that  city  of  vast  fortifications  and  many 
sieges;  where  Tilly  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War  glorified  himself  in 
one  of  the  bloodiest  massacres  in  history,  and  in  his  account  of  it 
to  the  Austrian  court,  said  he  thought  there  had  been  no  such 
destruction  since  that  of  Troy  or  Jerusalem,  and  only  wished  that 
the  Princesses  had  been  present  to  witness  the  vengeance  taken  by 
his  soldiers  on  the  people ;  which  he  thought  very  fine.  In  fact, 
these  were  some  of  the  most  shameful  and  disgusting  brutalities 
committed  on  helpless  women  and  children,  and  were  of  all  things 
the  last  to  entertain  any  ladies  but  those  of  such  a  court  as  that  of 
Ferdinand  II.  The  description  of  this  monster  Tilly  is  itself  a 
horror.  He  is  believed  on  principle,  like  .Viva,  to  have  studied  to 
render  his  appearance  as  terrible  as  possible.  Here  he  sate  on 
his  great  horse,  a  lean  figure,  in  a  short  slashed  jacket  of  green 
Utin;  on  his  high-pointed  hat,  a  still  higher  red  feather  j  great 
yellow  eyes  under  wrinkled  brows,  under  his  sharp-pointed  nose 
a  bristly  staring  moustache ;  spectral,  hollow  cheeked,  with  a  cer- 
tain insane  expression,  which  however,  with  his  vanity,  seemed 
only  to  be  assumed.  There  he  sate,  watching  with  delight  the 
ravaging  and  burning  of  the  city  by  40,000  soldiers.  The  church 
of  St.  John,  filled  with  women,  was  nailed  up  and  burnt.  The 
whole  city  to  137  poor  houses  was  burnt  down  before  he  would 
listen  to  entreaties  to  stop  the  carnage;  30,(.>0O  murdered  people 
lay  about  or  were  devoured  by  the  flames.  For  two  days  went  on 
this  horrible  scene,  till  Magdeburg  was  a  wilderness;  and  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  murdered  citizens,  tied  to  the  horses' 
girths  of  the  troopers,  were  dragged  after  them  to  the  camp.  Tilly's 
flourishes  about  Troy  and  Jerusalem  were,  no  doubt,  suggested  to 
him  by  the  unbounded  tiatterics  of  the  address  made  to  him  by 
the  Canon  Bake,  an  old  school-fellow  of  his,  in  order  to  induce 
faitn  to  spare  the  cathedral,  with  its  contents  of  '1000  people,  who 
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had  lied  into  it.  "  Veuit  suuimft  dies,  et  ineluctabile  fatum 
btirgo.  Fuitniis  Troes,  fuit  Ilium,  et  ingena  gloria  Parthenopes." 
lie  laid  on  his  adLdntion  thick,  and  succeeded.  Never  was  tlalt 
better  employed.  AVe  saw  with  pleasure  in  the  cathedral  the 
monument  of  this  clever  fellow,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  cmpl 
Ilia  rhetoric  so  as  to  save  his  fellow  creatures,  and  that  which 
is  his  real  monument,  the  noble  cathedral  itself,  one  of  the  line 
in  Germany,  full  of  exquisite  architecture,  exquisite  carvings,  and 
monuments,  amongst  which  the  large  bronze  altar-tomb  of 
bishop  Ernest,  with  the  tigures  of  the  Twelve  Apostlea,  by 
famous  Peter  Vischer  of  Nuremberg,  were  alone  a  treasure 
city. 

We  wondered  also  through  the  extensive  and  ruinous  clou 
of  the  adjoining  monastic  buildings,  and  saw  the  boys  pouring  ( 
of  the  very  old  school  where  no  doabt  Luther  was  a  poor  scholi 
singing  with  the  city  choristers  from  door  to  door  to  enable 
to  remain  there. 

From  Jlagdeburg,  another  level  stage,  amid  mantifactories  d 
beet-root  sugar,  and  odours  of  sugar-boiling  and  chickory-roasting, 
and  sights  of  peasants  bringing  in  cart-loads  of  the  beet-roots,  and 
stupendous  heaps  of  these  roots  lying  in  the  factory  yards,  brongbt 
us  to  the  little  old  and  quiet  town  of  Halberstadt.  Two  immc 
churches,  one  falling  to  decay  and  one  still  in  good  condition,  bot^ 
both  very  old  and  very  fincj  a  little  town,  with  solitary  grass-groiru 
streets,  and  great  spreading  lime-trees  in  them,  reminded  us  mnch 
of  some  of  our  own  little  cathedral  towns,  which  bear  now  only 
the  dreamy  aspect  of  their  former  consequence.  But  Halberstadt 
has  always  been  a  town  of  literary  taste,  and  was  interesting  to  q> 
from  the  recollection  of  the  days  when  old  Father  Gleim,  aa 
younger  literati  delighted  to  call  him,  lived  here,  and  made  HJ 
point  of  attraction  to  all  poeticully  inclined.  When  he  made  '. 
self  the  apostle  of  literature  and  friendship,  and  Halberstadt  1 
little  x\then8  of  Germany,  encouraging  all,  and  helping  all  the  yo 
with  pen,  with  counsel,  and  with  purse.  Burger,  Ramler,  He 
Michaehs,  Jean  Paul,  Jacobi,  aud  others  destined  to  wini 
honours,  delighted  to  visit  him  aud  correspond  wtb  him,  and 
to  thank  him,  as  thousands  besides,  for  the  most  essential  scnric 
and  the  good-hearted  old  man,  in  the  simple  kindness  of  his  natu 
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was  charmed  with  everybody  and  everybody  with  him.  But  IlaU 
berstadt  is  still  literary;  aud  in  our  inn,  the  Hotel  von  Preussen, 
a  most  excellent  one,  kept  by  a  friendly  old  military  officer,  we 
actually  found  a  young  man  entertaining  a  large  body  of  the  inhabit- 
ants with  reading  Shakspcarc^a  "Merchant  of  Venice/'  in  Ticck  and 
SchlegeFs  translation.  The  people  seemed  delighted  with  the  play, 
though  the  young  man's  pronunciation  of  the  Hamburgh  dialect, 
with  its  ZG,  jta,  zo*8,  would  have  set  Shakspeare^s  teeth  on  edge; 
a  dialect,  by  the  way,  however,  which  many  of  our  country  people 
are  taught  in  England,  by  traders  from  Hamburgh,  under  the 
pretence  of  its  being  Ilauoverian,  and  therefore  the  purest,  while 
it  is  just  the  same  as  if  some  waggish  Englishman  should  teach 
Somersetshire  dialect  for  English. 

But  the  Brockcn  now  shewed  its  bulk  in  the  distance,  and 
called  us  forward.  We  plunged  at  once  into  the  plain  on  the  w^ay 
towards  it.  I  say  plunged,  for  it  was  literally  so.  We  had  now 
arrived  at  what  I  had  supposed  had  long  ceased  to  exist  where  any 
tolerable  degree  of  civilization  prevailed,  much  more  where  Shak- 
speare  was  read  —  a  country  without  roads;  but  we  had  to  learn 
in  the  following  week,  that  there  was  still  abundance  of  such 
country  in  this  pai't  of  Germany.  From  HaJberstadt  to  Wernige- 
rodc  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz,  we  waded  and  plunged  along  over 
the  fat  and  deep  ploughed  fields  in  the  most  extraordmary  manner. 
Ruts  which  swallowed  the  carriage  to  the  axle,  piles  of  mud  which 
stood  ground  up  by  the  action  of  the  wheels  hkc  walla,  reared 
themselves  on  either  hand.  We  ploughed  our  way  through  dreary 
sloughs  of  sucking  mud,  through  pools  of  muddy  water,  jolted 
over  hollows,  and  swung  on  this  side  and  on  thatj  in  the  perUous 
necessity  ever  and  anon  occurring  of  passing  out  of  one  horrible  track 
into  another,  to  let  wading  wagons  pass  us.  The  ladies  were  no  little 
alarmed;  but  1  bade  them  look  at  the  driver,  who  sate  on  his  box 
as  steady  as  the  figure  on  a  ship's  prow,  and  take  comfort — it  was 
only  what  he  was  used  to,  had  lived  through  often,  and  would  live 
through  again.  After  a  dismal  struggle  of  several  hours,  how 
merrily  rolled  the  wheels  once  more  up  the  glen  of  the  Use,  past 
the  lofty  castle  of  Count  Stollbcrg-Wernigerode,  and  set  us  down 
at  the  capital  hotel  of  the  Forclle. 

It  was  now  rapidly  advancing  into  October,  and  everybody  had 
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declared  that  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  an  ascent  of  ibe  Brocken; 
but  that  which  may  not  be  seen  another  time,  had  better  be  seen 
late  than  not  at  all.     It  was  already  past  noon  as  we  sat  in  the 
Forellc,  and  good  coffee  and  a  pleasant  chatty  host  within,  and  rajn 
and  threatening  clouds  without,  were  very  seductive.      But  spite 
of  this  we  resolved  to  set  out  for  the  Blocksberg  if  the  guide  should 
say  it  was  safe.  The  best  time  to  see  the  scenery  of  the  Brocken  i 
not  in  calm  and  sunshine,  but  iu  gloom  and  tempest.     The 
gave  a  favourable  answer,  and  we  mounted  our  mules.      We  we 
four  in  number,  as  a  young  friend  had  joiaed  us  at  Leipsic 
this  trip  through  the  Harz,  and  wrapped  in  grotesque  but  effectii 
style,  with  clouds  rolling  menacingly  above  us,  and  winds  howliii 
through  the  woods  around,  we  cantered,  with  much  laughter  at  otl 
mutual  appearance,  up  the  valley  of  the  Use. 

Our  ascent  was  about  twelve  English  miles;  but  till  we 
the  Upper  Brocken,  a  comparatrvely  small  part  of  the  way,  it 
by  no  means  steep.  It  was  through  a  region  of  hanging 
wood.  The  lofty  trees,  which  had  been  swept  and  tossed  by  ma 
a  fierce  wind,  hung  from  their  rocks  and  steeps  over  our  holla 
way  with  tine  effect.  The  Use,  a  mountain  torrent  clear  as  crys 
dashed  over  the  rocks  on  our  left,  in  foam  and  thunder.  Hv 
masses  of  crag,  covered  with  greenest  moss,  lay  tumbled  one  or 
another  in  the  steep  woods,  right  and  left;  the  winds  swecpir 
through  the  ravines  and  the  trees,  with  occasional  breaks  in  the 
clouds,  and  flying  anatchea  of  sunshine,  made  the  way  as  wild  as 
any  one  could  desire.  Our  guide,  a  little  stout  good-oatuied 
fellow,  ran  on  by  the  mules,  pointing  out  all  spots  of  traditic 
interest,  and  relating  the  traditions  themselves. 

As  we  ascended  higher,  the  scene  became  more  solemn, 
coal  fires  sent  their  smoke  and  very  peculiar  odour  through  the 
forest;  the  solitude  became  more  deep, — one  wide  savage  region  < 
hills  and  gleus  all  black  with  great  pine  woods.  The  whole  of  1 
gloomy  shade  beneath  the  trees  was  one  chaotic  scene  of  masses  ( 
crag  flung  over  each  other,  overgrown  with  the  moss  of  ages,  and 
beneath  them  roared  descending  torrents,  of  which,  however,  no 
glimpse  could  be  seen.  The  guide  told  us  that  here  the  Use  tn 
its  subterraneous  course,  till  it  appeared  below  where  we  had 
it,  while  another  stream  took  its  way  down  the  other  side  of  the" 
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bills  towards  Schiercke.  The  mysterious  roariug  and  struggling 
of  these  unseen  torrents  were  strongly  impressive. 

Anon  the  bleak  heights  of  the  Blocksberg  began  to  shew  them- 
selves on  our  rightj  and  soon  after  wc  issued  forth  froni  the  woods 
and  began  to  ascend  the  narrow  and  rugged  mountain  track  up  the 
open  and  much  steeper  ascent.  If  any  one  wanted  to  have  all  the 
wildncHS  of  the  Brocken,  it  was  here.  Night  was  rapidly  deseend- 
ing,  and  the  blackest  clouds  were  crowding  np  the  wind  to  descend 
with  it.  The  wind  was  fierce  and  howling,  driving  a  thick  mist 
along,  through  which  the  bure  hills,  the  thickets,  the  wilderness  of 
huge  crags  which  lay  scattered  all  aroiuid  us^  shewed  dreary  and 
mysterious.  The  guide  warned  us  that  it  was  necessary  to  njake 
haste;  for  the  storm  would  probably  become  tremendous,  and  the 
darkneas  so  intense,  that  we  should  have  diflficulty  to  find  the 
house)  even  if  we  were  able  to  keep  our  seats  on  the  mulea.  The 
momentary  changes  which  take  place  on  these  mountains,  from 
sunshine  to  fiercest  storm,  from  perfect  stillness  to  a  furious  hurri- 
cane which  stops  your  breath,  dashes  you  on  the  ground,  and  rends 
the  very  clothes  from  your  backs,  are  notorious.  This  is  by  no 
means  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  height  at  which  this  Up[)er 
Brockeu  lies  above  all  surrounding  hills  is  considered,  and  over 
what  hundreds  of  miles,  and  in  some  directions  to  the  very  sea, 
the  w^inds  come  careering  without  a  single  obstacle. 

The  very  inteUigent  and  gentlemanly  Wirth,  who  has  lived  on 
the  summit  of  the  Brockeu  since  1834,  the  year  round,  not  only 
relates  many  extraordinary  instances  of  these  sudden  changes,  but 
has  recorded  some  of  them  in  a  httle  volume — "  Der  Brocken  und 
seine  Merkwiirdigkeiten/'  He  teDs  yon  that  it  is  owing  to  these 
sudden  and  tremendous  hurricanes  that  the  Brocken-house  has 
been  so  repeatedly  burnt  down.  That  such  is  the  force  of  the 
winds  in  winter,  that  they  actually  drive  great  pieces  of  ice  along ; 
shoot  them  like  arrows  up  to  the  highest  points,  cutting  oflf  every 
yieldable  thiiig  in  their  way,  and  drive  the  inows  positively  through 
the  clothing  of  people  exposed  to  them  to  the  skin.  Heavy  beams 
of  timber  have  been  hoisted  by  them  from  the  ground,  hurled  along 
like  battering-rams,  and  snapped  to  pieces  like  ratten  sticks.  He 
relates  that  his  wife  and  a  maid  in  May  1835  set  out  in  very  fine 
weather  to  go  do^vii  on  business  to  Wernigerode.    In  less  than  ten 
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minates  a  homble  storm,  with  drifting  of  snow,  came  on.  Seeii 
that  it  waa  impossible  for  them  to  return  withoat  help  to  the  hua 
as  the  wind  would  be  in  their  very  teeth  as  they  attempted 
to  reclimb  the  hill,  he  rushed  forth  in  great  alarm,  and  found  1 
dashed  upon  the  ice  which  covered  the  descent,  at  some  distance 
from  each  other.  The  wife  had  her  cloak  and  bonnet  rent  clear 
away,  and  was  bleeding  from  various  wounds.  She  was  in  a  faint- 
ing state,  and  both  were  half  stiff  with  cold.  With  desperate 
exertion  he  bore  her  to  the  house,  and  returned  for  the  maid, 
whom  he  fouod  stiff  and  senseless.  Both  were  happily  restor 
but  had  they  advanced  farther  on  their  way,  nothing  could  hi 
saved  them. 

With  such  stories  as  these  in  our  ears,  we  endeavoured  to  pa 
on;  but  the  way  was  not  only  rough  and  dark,  but  our  mules  were 
now  nearly  exhausted.  The  storm  at  every  moment  incrcaacd. 
Rain  and  hail  drove  with  such  fury  that  it  seemed  actually  to  ( 
where  it  struck.  We  fouod  it  impossible  to  speak  if  wc 
our  mouths,  and  trusted  to  the  guide  to  see  that  all  were  in 
pany,  and  on  their  beasts.  Thus  closely  muffled  up,  and 
struggling  with  the  wind,  we  moved  on.  If  ever  the  elemeota 
seemed  alive  with  the  agency  of  darkness  and  witchcraft,  it 
then.  The  storm  hissed  amongst  the  heath  and  the  crags, 
gi'owletl  round  us  like  a  continued  thunder.  As  we  passed  thfl 
Witches*  Dance-place  and  the  Witches*  Wash-basin,  the  rage  of  the 
elements  seemed  as  if  it  would  carry  us  all  away;  but  presently  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  wooden  tower  which  stands  by 
the  Brocken-house,  and  we  gave  a  shout  of  exidtation. 

There  was  something  most  wild  and  dreary  in  the  scene.     Tfac 
tower,  the  buildings  of  the  little  inn,  all  were  exaggerated  and  i 
mysterious  in  the  gloom  and  fog;  and  the  savage  character  of 
scene  and  the  night  were  in  full  accordance  with  our  ideas  of  ti 
Brockcn.     But  the  prospect  of  shelter  and  a  fire  were  more  att 
tive  than  external  sublimity.     We  trotted  up  to  the  house  witi 
loud  hollas;  the  great  dog  barked;  lights  appeared;  and  the  ha 
stood  in  astonishment  as  he  saw  us  enter.     "What!"   s»id 
"the  top  of  the  Brocken  to-night,  and  ladies  too!"      In  a  fd 
minutes  we  had  cast  off  our  outer  garments,  found  all  under  i 
and  seated  ourselves  near  the  glowing  stove  with  lights  and  i 
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HtTC  we  sat  and  conversed  with  our  intelligent  host,  the  Ilerr 
Nehse;  and  as  we  heard  his  atoriea,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
tempests  roaring  round  the  house,  and  called  to  mind  that  we  were 
on  the  wildest  and  highest  habitable  spot  in  Germany,  wc  coulcssed 


that  the  Brocken  had  not  acquired  its  name  for  nothing.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  this  superlatively  savage  character  which,  thousands  of 
years  ago,  made  the  wild  natives  pitch  upon  it  aa  the  altar-place  of 
their  gods,  and  add  there  horrora  of  a  cruel  superstition  to  the  ftiry 
of  the  elements,  which  have  thus  crowned  the  mountain  with  its 
dark  and  indelible  fame.  The  blood  whichj  for  ages,  flowed  on  its 
craggy  and  bleak  heights,  and  the  thrilling  cries  of  human  victims, 
and  the  horns  and  drums  of  the  ruthless  priests,  have  sunk 
into  the  heart  of  the  people  with  a  force  that  neither  time  nor 
education  has  been  able  to  eradicate.  They  believe  as  firmly  that 
all  the  evil  spirits  of  the  world  assemble  here  on  Walpurgis  night, 
the  eve  of  May-day,  as  they  bcheve  in  Christianity.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  a  great  anniversary  here  in  Pagan  times;  and  the  great  altar 
of  Crodo,  their  god,  has  been  converted  into  the  Devil's-pulpit  by 
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the  zeal  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries;  and  the  place  where 
the  Pagan  dances  were  celebrated,  and  the  hollow  stone  where  the 
the  priests  washed  away  the  gore  of  the  sacrifice,  have  assumed  thaa^ 
equally  characteristic  names  of  the  Witches'  Dance-place  and  ths^^ 
Witches'  Wash-basin.     The  late  period  to  which  Paganism  still 
clwng  to  these  mountains,  accounts  too,  in  part,  for  the  strengt] 
with  which  these  superstitions  linger  here.      When  Charlcmag 
determined  to  convert  or  extirpate  the  Saxons,  and  carried 
and  slaughter  through  their  country,  for  two-and-thirty  years,  wii 
a  sanguinary  fury  which,  more  than  any  other  circumstance, 
spotted  his  great  name;  nowhere  did  he  find  a  more  inveterate 
resistance  than  in  these  hills.     The  spirit  of  the  brave  WittckinAH 
did  not  animate  the  rude  Saxons  more  desperately  against  him  v^ 
the  woods  of  Westphalia,  than  the  priests  of  Crodo  did  here.     His 
soldiers,  whenever  made  prisoners,  and  even  hia  sentinels,  were 
carried  off,  and  sacrificed  with  great  fires  and  sbouting  on  the 
Brocken. 

The  usual  accounts  of  the  Brocken  and  its  appearances  bv 
tourists,  are  not  the  most  correct.      The  Dcvil's-pulpit,  as 
quently  asserted,  is  not  at  all  destroyed.     The  walla  of  the  ini 
which  are  described  as  five  feet  thick,  are  just  half  that  thiekm 
It  was  a  former  house,  whose  walls  were  partly  composed  of  mi 
and  turf,  mixed  with  stone,  and  cased  with  wood,  which  were  of 
that  bulk.     The  Brocken  Gespcnst,  or  Spectre,  does  not  confine 
its  appearance,  as  reputed,  to  autumn,  nor  is  it  so  very  rare.     It 
is  also  seen  equally  at  sunrise  or  at  sunset.     In  1838,  it  appeared 
nine  times;  in  1839,  seven.     It  appears  in  all  months  of  the  year; 
and   in  the  last-mentioned  season  was  seen  in  February,  March, 
April,  July,  August,  November,  and  December. 

These  singular  appearances  occur  when  at  sunset,  or  sunrit^ 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Brocken  a  dense  wall  of  mist  rit« 
from  the  valley,  and  yet  leaves  the  top  of  the  Brocken  clear.  TKc 
shadow  of  the  Brocken  is  then  thrown  on  the  wall  of  fog,  *ai 
every  thing  and  person  abroad  is  shewn  in  a  gigantic  form,  which  i* 
increased  or  decreased  as  the  fog  is  driven  farther  oflf  or  appioacbci 
nearer.  If  the  fog  is  dry,  you  see  not  only  yourself,  but  yoar 
neighboar;  if  very  damp,  only  yourself,  surrounded  by  a  rainbow- 
coloured  glory,  which  becomes  more  lustrous  and  beautiful  tlw 
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damper  and  thiclier  the  fog  ia,  and  the  nearer  it  approaches.  On 
a  raw  fog,  in  winter,  the  appearance  assutnes  another  form.  It 
assumes'^  then  not  a  circular  glory,  but  three  clusters  of  radiations 
proceed  from  the  head;  one  from  each  temple,  and  one  upiight. 
These  are  of  deep  yellow — clear,  luminous,  and  sharply  defined. 
This  glory  is  the  most  splendid  in  the  coldest  weather;  and  when 
the  particles  of  mist  are  frozen  in  the  air,  the  radiations  appear 
studded  with  diamonds,  so  intensely  brilliant  that  the  eye  cannot 
long  bear  them. 

The  storm  did  not  abate  its  rigour,  yet  the  Wirth  did  not  despair 
of  a  fine  morning  for  us.  We  turned  over  the  albums  kept  here, 
and  enjoyed  a  hearty  laughter  at  the  most  absui'd  iuscriptions,  by 
men  of  various  nations;  none  of  which,  however,  were  outdone  in 
extravagance  by  some  of  our  own;  one  of  whom  signed  himself 
Bloody  Dick;  another  recorded  that  he  had  jumped  Jim  Crow  on 
the  Brocken;  and  a  third,  that  he  had  seen  German  witches  fly 
about  it  on  German  sausages!  The  Wirth  is  a  very  superior  man. 
He  enjoys  his  solitai-y  world  here  above  all  things,  though  he  com- 
plains of  the  insolent  and  quarrelsome  conduct  of  many  of  his 
guests  in  summer  time.  In  winter  he  lives  here  vfith  his  wife,  his 
younger  children,  and  one  maid,  often  blocked  up  fast  in  his  house 
for^weeks  by  snow;  but  he  has  a  good  collection  of  books,  and 
amuses  himself  with  reading  and  poetry,  of  which  one  piecCj  written 
by  him  in  the  album,  descriptive  of  his  feelings  and  the  changes 
of  nature  in  its  annual  round,  would  do  honour  to  any  man.  As 
a  specimen  of  his  good  sense  and  moderation^  I  shall  rather  give 
a  few  lines,  also  there  found,  in  reply  to  some  not  very  courteous 
ones,  under  the  form  of  a  parody  on  the  Student's  song,  "  The 
Pope;"  in  which  the  writer  boasts  of  riding  in  his  carriage,  while 
the  Brocken  Wirth  must  go  on  foot,  bow,  play  the  agreeable,  and 
be  quizzed  for  his  pains : 

I  ihank  tliee  God  ' 

That  in  my  spirit  glad  and  clear, 

1  livf  well  pleased,  the  landlord  here. 

Here  right  content,  I  sit  and  smile 

At  the  world's  tteachery  and  guile. 

I  live  sltll  for  myself  alontr, 

As  Liindlord  of  the  Brocken  known. 

God,  fur  His  strength,  I  daily  bless; 

For  fifet  that  know  no  weariness. 
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GUdlj  I  run,  bet  far  or  oeiir. 

To  wait  on  strangers,  come  they  liere  ; 

Bring  strire  and  riot  to  an  end, 

And  net  the  Landlord  and  the  Friend. 

Though  guiltless,  if  offence  I  find, 

My  conscience  leaves  mc  peace  of  tnind. 

Though  «en9«less  wrath,  ungenerous (cora^ 

Aud  haughty  insults  must  be  borne  ; 

Yet,  shew  the  man  who>se  frown  I  fear,— 

Here  I  am  Host,  and  will  be  here! 

But  they  are  our  worthy  Wirth's  prose  narrations  which  shi 
what  arduous  duties  are  connected  with  his  post  here,  and  wh 
activity,  humauity  and  discretiou,  are  necessary  in  the  landlord  ( 
the  Rrockcn.     The  first  is  a  specimen  of  an  ascent  in  the  winter.] 

Bormann,  the  well-known  guide  from  Harzburg:,  arrived  at  1 
Brocken-house  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  on  the  29th  of  Decemb 
1838,  and  annuimced  that  he  had  been  engaged  to  conduct  i 
gentleman  up  who  had  become  quite  exhausted  beyond  the  lesser 
Brocken,  and  had  sunk  buried  in  the  snow  at  the  spot  called 
Herrnkothe^  and  if  not  speedily  succoured  must  be  totally  loat. 

**  Provided  with  wine  and  refreshments  I  set  forth  immediately, 
accompanied  by  my  great  dog,*  and  the  guide  Bormann.  Wc 
found  the  gciittcman  still  lying  in  the  snow  in  the  same  spot, 
disabled  in  all  his  limbs  by  frost,  and  trembling  excessively.  We 
obliged  him  to  drink  some  wine,  and  eat  something.  We  then  got 
him  on  his  legs,  but  he  had  no  power  to  go.  We  harnessed  the 
dog  before  to  draw  him,  and  ourselves  pushed  behind;  but  he  ww 
too  much  exhaUKtcd  to  be  able  to  go  more  than  eight  or  ten 
at  a  time^  and  soon  declared  again  that  he  could  go  no  fm  _  , 
and  the  guide  Bormann  was  himself  too  much  fatigued  to  be  able 
to  carry  him.  I  took  him  on  my  back,  and  bore  him  as  far  as  my 
strength  would  allow;  but  the  way  was  too  long,  and  too  heavy  witil 
the  loose  snow,  to  make  much  progress.  The  only  chance  whid 
now  remained  was  to  get  a  haud-sledgc  from  the  house,  for  which 
1  ran  off,  and  on  this  we  succeeded  by  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  bringing  him  to  the  Brocken-house;  where,  after  bif 
feet  and  hands  had  been  well  rubbed  with  snow  to  take  the  fiwt 

•  This  fine  fellow  is  of  the  true  St.  Bernard  breed,  and  has  a  singular  look,  •«* 
liis  double  nose,  or  rather  wiih  the  centre  of  bis  notse,  the  gristle  betwrcfl  tba  t*<» 
nusirits  wanting,  as  you  sec  nuw  and  then  amongst  these  Urge  dogs  in  Germany. 
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out  of  thenij  be  was  put  to  bed,  and  the  next  day  was  able  to  pursue 
his  journey  to  Grittiugen  without  inconvenience.  It  was  a  peculiar 
mercy  of  God  that  it  occurred  on  a  still,  though  cold  nightj  or  his 
recovery  would  have  been  impossible." 

In  the  summer,  however,  accidents  are  not  uncommon.  "  At 
one  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  7th  of  August  1837,  a  man  came 
here  from  Braunlage,  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  storm  with 
thunder,  quite  exhausted,  lie  said  he  had  set  out  to  conduct  two 
gentlemen  and  two  ladies.  The  storm  coming  on  with  excessive 
darkness  and  thick  fog  near  the  Konigsberg,  be  had  himself  lost 
his  way.  He  appeared  to  have  descended  more  and  more  to  the 
left,  and  therefore  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  morass.  The  company 
had,  on  this  account  become  extremely  enraged  with  him,  and 
threatened  to  beat  him,  and  on  this  he  had  tied,  at  once,  to  escape 
their  fury,  and  if  possible,  to  procure  light  and  help  from  the 
Brocken- house.  With  the  utmost  peril  and  labour  he  had  now 
made  his  way  through  thickets,  up  steeps,  and  over  rocks,  ever 
ascending,  and  by  the  greatest  good  fortune  arriving  at  the  house, 
begged  most  urgently  for  immediate  assistance,  or  the  party  in 
this  terrible  weather  and  in  the  morass  must  perish. 

**  As  speedily  as  possible  I  supplied  myself  with  wine  and 
bread-and-butter,  with  lanterns  and  fire  apparatus,  and  accom- 
panied by  my  great  dog  and  the  guide,  set  out  to  the  place  where 
the  man  supposed  he  had  left  the  strangers;  but  there,  alas  I  we 
found  not  the  slightest  trace  of  them.  The  guide,  in  fact,  was  so 
confused  by  the  terrible  darkness  and  his  anxiety,  that  he  rcjilly 
knew  not  where  he  had  left  them.  With  the  hound  1  traversed 
in  various  directions  that  very  wet  and  boggy  moorland  between 
the  black  pine  wood  and  the  Ekersprungc,  and  after  many  vain 
crossings  and  quests,  wc  found,  in  a  tolerably  deep  and  boggy 
draining  channel,  the  recent  traces  of  people,  and  soon  after  the 
people  themselves,  who  had  become  aware  of  the  barking  of  the  dog. 

"After  the  most  welcome  refreshment  of  wine  and  bread  and 
butter,  we  began  the  really  arduous  return  towards  the  right  track. 
Wind  and  rain,  snow  and  bail  mixed,  raged  horribly,  and  the  cold 
was  beside  intense.  The  ladies  especially  found  it  difficult  to 
mount,  as  they  bad  lost  their  shoes  in  the  morass,  and  in  want 
of  better  were  obliged  to  put  on  some  of  their  stuff  ones,  which 
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they  h»d  brought  with  them.  For  the  grcBlcr  part  of  th 
hdies  were  obliged  to  be  carried.  With  exeessire  exertioB  and 
fiitigue,  at  length,  however,  the  Brocken-hooae  was  reached.  The 
gnests  were  provided  with  dry  linen  and  cbthea,  with  warm  foot> 
baths,  sod  after  tea  they  retired  to  rest  in  the  warmed  chambers, 
and  next  day  aboat  noon,  their  linen  being  in  the  meantime  washed 
and  prepared,  and  their  clothes  cleaned  from  their  plastering  ol 
clay  and  bog-earth,  they  were  rejoiced  with  the  sight  of  sunshine 
and  a  clear  prospect,  and  left  the  Brocken  quite  merry  and  aatis* 
fied  with  their  visit." 

The  Wirth  now  turned  to  more  tragical  events;  and  fint 
mysteriously  and  reluctantly  alluded  to  the  fate  of  two  young 
people  who,  as  it  appeared,  in  the  coarse  of  an  elopement  made 
a  short  visit  to  the  Brocken,  and  there,  in  a  fit  of  despair  at  the 
consequences  of  their  rash  act,  resolved  to  destroy  each  other, 
carried  their  plan  into  effect  near  the  Glasshlittc,  Jacob's- 
Escaping  from  this  subject,  which  seemed  to  be  connected 
mind  with  particular  horrors,  he  proceeded  to  describe  what  stanch 
nearly  in  these  words  in  his  own  account  of  the  Brocken. 

"  On  the  10th  of  January  1837, 1  went  to  Schiercke  on  matten 
of  business.  One  of  the  maids,  Karoline  Heyder,  begged  that  sbe 
might  go  with  me,  in  order  to  get  measured  for  articles  of  clothing 
which  she  wanted  making.  Though  I  was  reluctant,  yet  I  granted 
her  request,  because  neither  the  ways  nor  the  weather  were  bad. 
We  set  off  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  reached  Schiercke 
about  ten  o'clock.  At  two  o'clock,  our  respective  concerns  being 
completed,  we  set  out  back  again.  At  a  quarter  past  four  w« 
reached  the  upper  Brocken.  Here  came  the  other  maid  Karolii 
Kuhlemann,  to  meet  her  fellow- servant,  and  to  help  her  to  a 
the  basket  with  two  loaves  of  bread  which  she  had  brought  with 
her.  As  Karoline  Heyder  was  weary,  and  as  the  two  girls  pn>- 
bably  wished  to  chat  over  together  the  news  the  one  had  picked 
up  in  Schiercke,  they  begged  me  to  go  on  without  thcui.  As  the 
Brocken-housc  was  now  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  and 
they  were  together,  I  went  on  before,  but  not  without  warning  tl 
not  to  be  long,  as  the  weather  began  to  look  somewhat  threatenb^. 

"Scarcely  had  I  arrived  in  the  Brocken-house,  when  I 
uneasy  at  their  stay,  and  went  back  again.     But  how  great 
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my  horror  to  find  neitlier  of  them  on  the  place  or  the  road,  and 
to  receive  no  answer  to  my  repeated  calls,  while  there  set  in  at  this 
nioDient  a  furious  tempest  of  wind  and  driving  snow,  which 
prevented  any  possibility  of  my  getting  a  sight  of  them.  I  ran 
here  and  there,  and  shouted  repeatedly,  but  in  vain.  I  then  ran 
back  to  the  house,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  have  arrived  by 
another  direction;  but  I  found  only  ray  wife,  who  wrung  her  hands 
in  an  agony  bordering  on  dcspaii*,  and  in  whose  cries  of  consterna- 
tion the  children  joined.  Leaving  them  again  in  their  distress  and 
in  their  fears  for  my  own  life,  I  hurried  forth,  having  my  two 
hounds  in  a  leash,  and  provided  with  my  double-barreled  gun. 
1  traversed  the  surface  of  the  Brockcn  in  all  directions,  shouting 
and  discharging  at  intervals  the  gun.  It  was  all  in  vain !  The 
weather  growing  every  moment  more  terrible;  the  snow  driving 
continually  thicker  and  thicker,  till  it  scarcely  permitted  me  to 
breathe  or  keep  open  my  eyes;  the  darkness  growing  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  the  cold  having  fallen  to  19'  of  Keaumur,  compelled 
me  at  length  to  seek  the  house,  which,  by  help  of  the  dogs  which 
I  had  in  the  leash,  I  found,  though  not  tdl  nearly  stiffened  with 
the  frost,  and  scarcely  in  my  senses. 

"After  a  little  rest,  my  anguish  drove  mc  forth  again  to  ever 
fresh  and  ever  equally  fruitless  researches.  So  went  through  that 
whole,  JoUc'  indescribably  horrible  night.  The  next  day  too  was 
spent  in  attempts  as  little  successful,  which  through  the  contiuoance 
of  the  tempestuous  weather  and  the  drifting  of  the  snow,  every 
hour  was  made  more  difficult.  At  length,  some  four  hundred  yards 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Brocken-house,  the  basket  with  the  two 
loaves  of  bread  was  discovered,  and  this  led  us  to  push  with  greater 
assiduity  our  search  in  that  direction,  which  proved,  nevertheless, 
to  be  the  wrong  one.  It  was  not  till  the  second  morning  that  the 
bodies  themselves  were  found  near  the  Fahrwegs  Wiese  (the  High- 
way Field),  by  the  Schicrcke  road.  They  lay  some  twenty  paces 
from  each  other,  and  were  covered  with  ice  and  snow. 

"With  thu  help  of  people  fetched  from  Schicrcke,  they  were  got 
down  on  two  sledges,  and  everj'  means  to  restore  life  used,  but  ia 
vain.  They  were  buried  in  Schicrcke.  Great  was  the  loss  of  those 
two  honest  and  industrious  girls;  terrible  the  situation  of  my  wife 
and  myseli*  in  our  comfortless  solitude;  and  though  the  time  which 
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has  since  elapsed  and  the  solace  of  religion  hare  abated  our  bitter 
grief  and  regret  on  this  sabject,  yet  our  hearts  bleed  anew  whenever 
we  think  on  that  day  of  misery." 

In  the  picturesque  and  romantic  Kcisebilder  of  Blamenhageo, 
thia  serious  accident  is  related  in  another  manner;  and  moreover 
it  is  therein  said  that  the  father  of  one  of  these  unfortunate  maidens 
is  a  veteran  with  a  wooden  leg,  who  has  a  good  pension  for  tlus  loss 
of  his  limb  in  battle,  and  that  the  loss  of  this,  his  only  daughter, 
occasioned  him  from  the  feeling  of  his  grief  to  resort  to  the  Brockeo, 
and  take  up  his  abode  in  the  niche  of  the  tower.  This  ia  an  error. 
Neither  of  the  fathers  of  these  damsels  has  been  a  soldier,  nor  has 
lost  a  limb,  nor  therefore  has  any  pension.  One  is  a  shoemaker  at 
Wemigerode,  and  the  other  a  carpenter  in  Elbingerode,  both  with 
families.     Neither  of  them  has  ever  ascended  the  Brockcn. 

A  relation  of  our  Wirth's,  of  a  different  kind,  which  appeared  to 
us  aimed  at  some  of  our  own  countrymen,  though  it  was  not 
distinctly  declared,  may  serve  to  divert  our  thoughts  from  theae 
ftorrowful  passages,  and  amuse  our  readers  as  it  did  us. 

"  Two  gentlemen,  from  countries  beyond  sea,  one  of  them 
with  a  very  large  volume  of  Travels  in  Germany,  in  a  foreign 
language,  under  his  arm,  inquired  on  entering  the  Brocken-house 
for  the  Witches'  Wash-basin,  whither  they  were  immediately  con- 
ducted. Arrived  at  it,  they  tasted  the  water,  which  bad  collected 
from  several  days'  rain  and  fog  iu  this  scooped-out  stone, 
pronounced  it  insipid.  Whereupon  they  returned  again  to  tl 
house  and  were  shewn  to  their  room.  Soon  after,  one  of  then 
provided  with  a  mug  and  napkin,  returned  to  the  "Witches*  Wa 
basin,  scooped  out  the  water,  and  wiped  the  hollow  quite  dry  witi 
the  cloth,  and  this  business  being  satisfactorily  finished,  returnfl 
to  his  room.  One  of  the  maids  having  observed  this  proc«edic 
Bs  she  was  on  the  way  to  Gerlachsbrunnen,  to  fetch  water  for 
use  of  the  house,  as  she  returned  thought  there  would  be  no  '. 
in  pouring  a  bttle  water  again  out  of  her  bucket  into  the  Witcfae 
Wush-basin,  as  she  saw  neither  of  the  gentlemen  near.  After  tb 
gentleman  had  had  some  coffee  and  eggs,  he  set  out  a^in  to  ' 
Witches'  Wash-basin,  and  saw  to  his  dehght  that  the  water  duria 
his  absence,  in  the  brightest  atmosphere  and  sunshine,  had 
collected;   fetched  again  a  mug,  drank  some  of  the  water,  an 
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pronounced  it  superlatively  excellent;  once  more  scooped  it  out,  and 
posted  himself  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  in  order  precisely  to 
determine  in  what  time  the  Witches'  Wash-basin  would  again  fill 
itself. 

"Some  of  the  guests  being  apprised  of  the  proceedings  and 
evident  ideas  of  this  gentleman,  they  immediately  with  one  voice 
declared  that  he  must  by  some  means  be  removed  from  the  stone, 
and  it  once  again  filled  with  water.  To  accomplish  this,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  rushed  out  of  the  house  with  loud  cries,  and  ran  towards 
the  Wolken-Ha.uschcn,  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  went  hastily  after  him.  The  philosopher  at  the 
Witches'  Wash-basin,  seeing  this,  and  imagining  something  very 
remarkable  was  to  be  seen,  left  the  observation  of  the  basin,  and 
ran  too.  Great,  however,  was  his  mortification,  when  the  other 
guests  only  received  him  with  loud  laughter,  and  assured  him  that 
they  were  merely  in  good  spirits,  and  had  a  mind  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  Wolken-llauschen.  In  the  mean  time  the 
same  maid  had  again  filled  the  Witches'  Wash-basin.  The  philo- 
sopher casting  glances  of  scorn  on  the  other  parties,  returned  to 
the  basin ;  but  his  wrath  was  converted  into  delight,  as  he  observed 
that  exactly  in  ten  minutes  and  forty  seconds  the  water  had  re- 
collected itselt  He  now  ordered  a  table  and  chair,  paper,  pen  and 
ink  to  be  brought,  in  order  to  note  down  the  particulars  of  this 
great  natural  phenomenon,  and  after  finishing  his  article,  protested 
that  hts  book  of  travels  had  on  this  point  declared  the  truth. 
Therefore  he  asserted  that  this  was  the  greatest  curiosity  which  he 
had  seen  in  his  travels  in  Germany,  and  that  it  alone  was  sufficient 
inducement  to  an  ascent  of  the  Brockcn.  He  lamented  only  that 
this  remarkable  stone  should  receive  so  little  attention ;  it  ought  to 
have  a  little  house  built  over  it,  and  the  water  only  be  appropriated 
to  curative  purposes. 

"  The  philosopher  was  left  in  possession  of  his  faith,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  have  been  that  many  of  his  countrymen 
have  eagerly  inquired  for  the  Witches^  Wash-basin,  and  admired 
it  as  a  wonderful  rarity.  One  disadvantage,  however,  has  resulted 
from  this — since  in  dry  weather  it  is  necessary  to  be  at  the  trouble, 
occasionally,  of  filling  the  Witches'  Water-basin,  as  the  girl  filled 
it  before." 
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The  Wirth  had  orders  to  see  that  we  were  called  very  early 
the  morning,  if  there  were  the  least  chance  of  seeing  the  Brockeq 
Gespenst,  or  even  of  the  8unrlse ;  but  when  we  awoke,  the  st 
was  still  raging  round  the  house  as  furiously  as  ever.  As  I  opca 
the  window,  and  then  the  outer  shutter,  to  have  a  look  at 
morning,  the  wind  burst  in  with  such  a  force  as  nearly  to  daah 
down,  and  the  window  was  not  closed  again  without  great  difficolt 
Never  was  a  scene  more  dreary.  All  waa  one  dense  masa  of 
fog,  while  the  hissing  and  bowhng  of  the  winds  bad  a  most  i 
less  and  hopeless  sound.  Not  even  the  cheerful  face  of  the  Wirt^ 
as  he  brought  us  in  a  dish  of  roasted  Kraniets-vogel  ((ield-&res) 
to  breakfast  j  nor  the  equally  cheerful  faces  of  his  boya,  who  were 
busy  in  the  hall  making  new  snares  to  catch  fresh  Kramets-Togd 
in  the  woods,  could  induce  us  to  believe  that  wc  should  get  a 
peep  at  an}'thing  from  the  top  of  the  Brocken.  Theae  boya  ' 
making  their  traps  of  twigs  of  mllow  tied  into  rings  about  * 
inches  in  diameter.  On  each  they  tied  bunches  of  scarlet 
of  the  mountain  ash,  and  amongst  them  snarea  of  string,  so  that 
when  the  birds,  which  are  very  fond  of  these  berries,  come  to  peck 
them,  they  are  caught  in  the  snares.  These  hoops  the  boys 
on  the  low  boughs  of  the  pines  in  the  woods,  and  take  abunda 
of  Kramets-vogcl.  They  were  confident  that  they  should  be  abt~ 
in  an  hour  or  two  to  be  off  to  the  woods  with  the  snares ;  and  in 
truth,  just  as  we  were  about  to  retreat  from  the  Brocken  in  despair, 
away  flew  the  mist,  and  one  of  the  most  amazing  scenes  opened  hk* 
magic  before  us.  It  was  the  vast  extent  of  country  around  u*, 
including  a  circle  of  nearly  500  English  miles.  Around  and  below 
us  were  mountains  from  which  the  clouds  were  rolling  like  th« 
smoke  of  large  cities  on  fire,  and  leaving  all  their  dark  rid^csi,  an^^ 
rocks,  and  forests  clear,  and  soleum  and  startling  in  their  eudl^| 
dcnuess.  Glens  full  of  black  pine,  green  valleys  running  down 
here  and  there,  with  flashing  waters  and  clustered  cottages  gleaminx 
white  in  the  Jistanee,  And  beyond,  far  aroimd  as  the  eye  oooU 
reach,  lay  spread  the  immeasurable  plains,  with  their  smoking  citia 
and  towns  and  villages,  rivers  winding  and  glowing  bright 
trails  of  silver,  aod  here  and  there  grey  ridges  of  distant  mountain 
with  naked  rocks  and  castles  abruptly  hoisted  into  the  sky. 

Such  is  the  scene  around  the  Brocken !      How  is  it  that 
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ascend  it  and  sec  nothing  ?  Truly  they  may  ascend  many  a  loftier 
and  sublimer  mountain^  bat  nowhere  can  they  behold  so  immense 
and  airy  a  landscape.  It  is  not  the  regions  of  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines that  afford  such,  for  these  are  giants  that  with  their  very 
eminence  shut  them  out.  It  is  only  a  peak  like  tliia  of  the  Blocks- 
berg«  which  rears  itself  above  all  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  where 
no  others  of  equal  height  lift  themselves  for  scores  of  miles  within 
their  circuit,  that  can  style  itseb'  truly  an  "  earth  o'ergazing  moun- 
tain."  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  weather.  If  a  person 
ascend  in  still  summer  weather,  which  is  generally  hazy,  he  sees 
no  great  prospect,  and  the  Brocken  itself  appears  almost  common- 
place, especially  if  he  ascends  by  the  comparatively  tame  route  from 
the  Harzburg.  I  must  therefore  regard  ourselves  as  peculiarly 
fortunate  on  our  ascent.  We  had  all  the  impressive  accessories 
of  storm  and  gloom,  and  then  as  sudden  a  clearance,  throwing  the 
world  below  with  startling  effect  on  the  eye. 

What  the  expanse  of  prospect  here  is  may  be  imagined  when 
we  say  that  it  includes,  as  observed,  a  circle  of  nearly  500  English 
miles  ;  inhabited  by  from  five  to  six  luillions  of  souls.  A  part 
of  Prussia,  Hanover,  Saxony,  Hesse,  Weimar,  Brunswick,  Gotha, 
and  most  of  the  Httle  princedoms  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  Kothen,  and 
Bernburg,  Scbwarzburg-Sondershausen,  and  Rudolstadt,  Lippe- 
Detmold,  Schauraburg,  and  Waldeck,  etc.  The  cities  of  Halber- 
stadt,  Magdeburg,  Brandenburg,  Wittenberg,  Halle,  Leipzic,  Got- 
tingen,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Wolfenbiittcl,  and  very  many  others, 
with  the  castle  in  Gotha,  the  cathedral  in  Erfurt,  the  whole  chain 
of  the  Thiiringean  forest  hills,  and,  in  fact,  castles  on  the  heights 
in  almost  every  direction,  and  to  the  vastest  distances,  including  89 
cities  and  towns,  668  villages,  fortresses,  and  hamlets,  from  a  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  of  3633  feet. 

16.    THE    HARZ    COUNTRY.^ WEIMAR    AND    JENA. 

We  descended  the  Brocken  on  foot,  and  pursued  our  way  to 
Elbingerode,  through  Schiercke  and  Elend,  the  Yalley  of  Fear  and 
Misery — and  by  the  way  which  Faust  and  Mephistophiles  are 
supposed  to  ascend  the  Brocken-  This  scenery  may  have  been 
formerly,  or  may  now,  to  the  imagination,  in  night  and  tempest, 
be  invested  with  supernatural  wildness  and  horrors;  but  to  as,  in 
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sunshine,  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable;  and  seldom  have  we 
traversed  a  valley,  or  passed  through  villages^  with  less  appearance  of 
WTetchcdness  about  them.  The  rocks,  with  various  terrific  namejs 
the  Snarcbers,  or  Snorters,  on  the  hills  on  our  right;  the  Feuer- 
fitein,  or  Firestone,  aloft  in  the  pine  wood  on  our  left,  looked 
picturesque,  and  nothing  more.  The  whole  scenery  had  a  ' 
peculiar,  but  to  ua  attractive  aspect.  Sweet  green  valleys, 
rapid  clear  streams  hurrying  down  them,  with  wild  woods 
hills  around,  amid  which  the  charcoal-burners  pursued  their 
solitary  business;  cottages  amid  their  old  orchards;  children 
watching  their  goats;  and  mills,  and  forges,  worked  by  the  movm-_ 
tain  streams,  gave  everywhere  a  primitive  but  living  character  I 
the  country.  As  we  advanced  farther  through  the  Uarz  dist 
we  found  it  like  so  much  of  the  north  of  Germany,  bare 
ploughed.  Yet,  amid  its  common-place  and  half-savage  seen 
the  wildest  rocks  rising,  and  the  most  romantic  valleys  ruunin 
as  the  Bodcthal  and  the  Selkentbal;  and  everywhere  mines,  for 
smelting  furnaces,  shewed  us  that  we  were  in  a  country  of  metal] 
wealth,  of  smutty  industry,  of  cobolds  and  superstition. 

Blankenburg,  belonging  to  the  l)uke  of  Brunswick,  took 
derfuUy  our  fancy.  It  is  like  one  of  the  pictures  in  Tonaon's 
edition  of  Spenser's  "  Faery  Queen."  The  ca»tle  of  the  Dokc 
stands  jterched  aloft  on  its  rock,  with  its  round  towers,  extinguisher- 
shaped  spires,  and  antiquated  battlements  and  gables;  aod  as  yoti 
looked  from  the  windows  you  imagined  yourself  in  a  place  descril 
by  Froissart,  and  expected  every  minute  to  see  some  gay  troop  4 
knights,  with  ghtteriug  hauberks  and  fluttering  pennons,  asc 
ing  to  the  gates.  The  garden  lay  below  in  various  terraces, 
summer-houses  and  beautifully  scattered  trees.  Deep  at  their  I 
lay  the  little  grey,  clustered  town;  and  opposite  to  the  windoi 
at  some  distance,  ran  a  high  ridge  of  a  hill,  out  of  which  sto 
upright  a  jagged  wall  of  rocks,  very  aptly  called  the  TeufeFs  Msue! 
or  Dcvil^s  Wall.  Bchiud  hung  slopes  of  fine  trees,  descend 
into  an  immense  park;  right  and  left  stretched  vast,  solit 
flanking  woods,  the  haunt  of  the  red-deer  and  the  boar;  and  i 
in  front  expanded  itself  one  of  those  great  bare  plains,  with  ualo 
white  viDagcs,  and  others  of  those  savage  eminences  of  naked  rocb, 
the  most  pecuhar  features  of  the  country.     In  the  castle  we  weit 
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shewn  the  portrait  of  the  Wliite  Lady,  who  haunts  this  and  many 
other  castles  in  Germany, — and  truly  there  was  something  myste- 
rious in  her  look;  and  beneath  the  Tevifel'a  Maiicr  our  postillion 
pointed  out,  as  we  passed,  the  entrance  to  the  cave  where  the 
Vehmc-Gericht  used  to  hold  its  sittings.  In  truth  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood had  an  air  of  past  %vildness,  now  sufficiently  softened 
down  to  he  peculiarly  piquant  to  the  imagination. 

The  Rosstrappe  is  a  wild  heap  of  gigantic  granite  hills  and  vast 
woods,  to  which  we  were  again  driven  over  a  ploughed  country 
without  roads,  through  crag-strewn  rivers,  and  along  the  most 
hanging  slopes.  Here  the  Bode  rushes,  resounding  between  pre- 
cipices of  five  hundred  feet  high.  The  name  Rosstrappe,  or  Horse's 
Foot-i>rint,  is  derived  from  the  legend  of  a  Princess  Brunhildc,  who 
being  pursued  by  a  giant,  leaped  across  a  ra\ine  from  one  moun- 
tain top  to  another,  at  least  a  furlong  asunder,  on  her  horse,  whose 
feet  luckily  had  been  just  before  blessed  by  a  friendly  bishop.  The 
princess  lost  her  crown  during  the  leap,  which  fell  into  the  depths 
of  the  Bode,  where  it  yet  lies.  The  giant,  in  attempting  to  leap 
after  Brunhtldc,  also  fell  in  here,  where  he  remains  in  the  form  of 
a  black  dog,  guarding  the  crown.  The  bishop  now  stands  aloft  on 
the  summit  of  some  inaccessible  rocks,  as  if  turned  to  stone  at  the 
sight  of  these  amazing  events;  and  a  wonderful  freak  of  nature  he 
is,  with  his  mitre  and  crosier,  all  most  admirably  and  venerably 
perfect.  The  horse,  of  course,  on  alighting  on  the  opposite  cliff, 
made  a  deep  deot  in  it  with  his  fore-foot,  which  yet  remains,  and 
has,  moreover,  the  additional  merit  of  being  on  the  very  loftiest 
and  most  tremendous  spot  of  the  scene,  where  a  sheer  precipice 
reveals  the  river  foaming  and  roaring  at  an  awful  depth  below. 
From  this  aerial  point  you  shudder  to  hear  that  more  than  one 
person  has  in  excitement  or  distress  of  mind  sprung  headlong  into 
the  horrible  abyss.  A  ftJotpath,  which  conducts  thither,  is  the 
preferable  descent;  and  once  below,  you  will  probably  confess  that 
you  were  seldom  in  a  more  impressive  scene. 

At  the  pretty  little  watering-place,  Alexisbad,  we  found  but 
one  solitary  guest  lingering — the  celebrated  composer  Meyerbeer. 
Thence,  by  various  wanderings  through  wild  valleys,  amongst 
mines,  mills,  and  forges;  in  eilwagens — so  called — daily  travelling 
over  ploughed  fields,  where  yet  never  was  a  road  since  the  days  of 
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Adam,  much  less  of  Ar Adam, —  we  rejoiced  to  set  foot  in  the 
town  of  Ilrfurt,  and  on  a  solid  pa\'ement.     Having  duly  ri 
Luther's  cell  in  the  Augustine  monastery,  and  the  fine 
drove  to  Weimar. 

How  prcat  is  our  wonder  as  we  first  set  eyes  on  that 
capital  of  far-spread  literary  fame.  In  a  naked  com  coantr\', 
a  bleak  height,  you  see  on  the  plain  below  you  a  little 
town.  And  is  that  Weimar?  Can  that  be  Weimar?  Is  this  bare 
and  almost  featureless  coantrj'  the  once  abode  of  Goethe,  Schi 
Wieland,  and  Herder,  and  a  host  of  the  most  famous  spirits 
Germany  has  produced  ?  Is  that  little  town,  which,  in  Engl; 
with  its  10,000  inhabitants,  would  scarcely  catch  a  passing 
veller's  passing  attention,  the  capital  which  has  made  such  a 
in  our  imaginations  as  the  court  of  the  enlightened  Grand  Dukr 
and  Duchess,  with  their  mighty  poets  about  thera?  How  immensely 
can  mind  magnify  with  its  greatness  and  its  glory  an  insignifii 
spot  of  earth  I  or  rather,  how  little  is  the  spot,  and  how  little 
the  means  necessary  to  create  a  world  of  intellectual  splen< 
where  there  is  a  soul  in  the  ruler.  Without  this  liberal  and  amiai 
pair,  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Weimar,  Goethe^  Schiller, 
Herder,  Wielaud,  would  have  still  flourished,  and  scattered  their 
imperishable  laurels  over  the  Fatherland;  but  Weimar  would  hart 
been — nothing.  But  now,  here  have  lived  these  great  men ;  here 
was  formed  a  little  court  of  intellect  and  taste,  so  beautiful  anil 
unique,  that  it  seems,  amid  the  common-places  of  this  com- ■ - 
pkce  world,  rather  a  dream  of  the  romantic  ages  than  a  n 
and  here  lie  the  tombs  of  these  illustrious  poets,  towards  whicli  u« 
feet  of  pilgrims  wilt  be  directed  age  after  age. 

Wielaud   hca,   indeed,   not  in  Weimar,  but  in  his  garden  I 
Osmanstadt,  a  little  on  the  left  of  the  way  going  from  Weimar 
Jena.     Herder  lies  in  the   Stadtkirche,  near  the  remains  of 
Grand  Duke  Bernhard,  the  noble  hero  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
This  chui'ch  is  adorned  with  a  fine  altar«piece  by  the   great 
artist  Lucas  Crauacb,  containing  portraits  of  himself,  of  McUuicthoi? 
and  Luther.     The  sacristan,  as  it  was  cold,  obligingly  reqoeitM, 
me  to  keep  on  ray  hat,  observing  "Luther  would  not  take  it  i 
The  remains  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  lie  in  the  vault  of  the 
cemetery,  with  those  of  their  friends  the  Duke  and  Duchess. 
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sacriatan  admitted  ua  to  a  view  of  them  through  the  fanlight 
over  the  door,  and  we  could  see  that  the  coffins  of  the  poets 
had  recently  been  hung  with  garlands  of  evergreens.  In  the 
cemetery,  which  lies  high  and  couiniands  a  wide  view  over  the 
country,  we  noticed  also  the  grave  of  Falk,  the  literary  friend  of 
Goethe. 

The  sexton,  a  superior  man  of  his  class,  appeared  proud  of  being 
the  keeper  of  the  remains  of  the  two  great  poetical  lights  of  Ger- 
many. "Many,^'  said  he,  "have  seen  their  place  of  rest,  but  I 
laid  them  fftere."  He  had  assisted  to  remove  the  body  of  Schiller 
fi-om  the  Stfldtkirche  where  it  was  first  interred,  to  this  vault,  when 
it  was  prepared  for  the  Grand  Duke,  lie  shewed  us,  what  is  now 
frequent  in  Germany,  the  Todten-Maus,  or  House  of  the  Dead, 
connected  with  the  cemetery.  Funerals  in  Germany  take  place 
very  quickly  after  death.  By  law,  in  most  states,  they  must,  at 
farthest,  t^ike  place  on  the  third  clay,  but  those  who  have  the 
slightest  apprehension  of  a  possibility  of  revival,  can  have  the  body 
removed  to  this  house.  Here  they  are  laid  in  a  sort  of  basket, 
and  are  supported  in  a  recumbent  poaitton  with  pillows.  To  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  is  attached  a  string  connected  with  a 
larum,  so  that  on  the  least  motion  in  the  hand  the  larum  is  set 
loose,  and  those  on  the  watch  rush  m  to  see  if  resuscitation  has 
taken  place.  The  larum  hangs  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  and 
there  the  sexton  sleeps.  His  family  live  also  in  the  house,  so  that 
in  the  daytime,  when  he  is  out^  some  one  shall  always  be  within 
hearing  of  the  alarm.  In  the  night,  when  a  corpse  is  lying  there, 
the  police  come  frequently  and  knock  at  the  window,  and  if  the 
sexton  gives  no  answer  he  is  severely  fined,  and  on  a  repetition  of 
his  neglect  would  be  dismissed.  The  medical  man  attends,  and  the 
body  is  not  interred  till  he  has  announced  that  unquestionable 
symptoms  of  decay  have  appeared.  I  am  not  aware  whether  any 
persons  have  revived  under  these  circumstances,  but  here  the  man 
assured  us  there  had  been  no  case  of  resuscitation  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Todten-Haus;  I  believe  about  seven  years. 
There  was  at  this  time  a  very  lovely  child  of  about  two  years  old, 
with  rich  golden  locks  hanging  round  its  pale  face,  the  sight  of  which 
was  very  touching,  as  you  saw  that  its  little  fingers  would  never 
have  to  pull  the  bell.     Its  grave  was  already  dug  in  the  cemetery, 
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and  two  young,   sorrowful-looking  people,  whom   we   had 
standing  by  it,  the  sexton  told  us  were  its  parents. 

From  this  interesting  but  melancholy  scene  we  returned  ^ 
town,  and  visited  the  houses  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  llow  C3cactly 
did  their  respective  aspects  correspond  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
two  pucts.  Schiller's,  a  modest  and  somewhat  commou*lookiii{ 
house,  was  that  of  a  niao  who  had  neither  the  worldly  tact,  nor  J 
life  sufficiently  prolonged  to  rise  out  of  the  narrowness  of 
circumstances.  That  of  Goethe  was,  on  the  contrary,  the 
some  abode  of  the  cosmopolitan  old  Gehcimrath,  who  had  as , 
of  the  man  of  the  world  as  of  the  poet  in  him ;  who  kne 
world  and  made  it  serve  him;  who  lived  long  to  enjoy  it,  and  left 
some  of  its  goods  to  his  descendants. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  find  our  excellent  young  firie 
Mr.  von  Goethe  at  home,  and  to  receive  the  cordial   welcome 
his  mother,  the  Frau  von  Goethe,  one  of  the  most  lady-like 
interesting  women  in  Germany.     It  may  he  imagined  with  wha|_ 
interest  we  surveyed  this  bouse,  which  is  at  once  handsome 
yet  unimposing.    It  seemed  to  us  as  if  Goethe  was  still  living, 
might  at  any  moment  walk  into  the  room  where  wc  happened 
be.     Here  was  his  drawing-room,  with  the  last  and  beat  portr 
of  him,  full  of  spirit  and  character,     llis  bust,  taken  in  his  voutl 
with  flowing  hair,  and  uncommonly  handsome;  by  which  the  Fr 
von  Goethe  had  set  a  cast  of  Lord  Byron,  which  she  said 
feared  at  tirst  would  have  been  too  great  a  trial  for  the  Goethe, 
which  she  now  thought  he  stood  very  well.      There  was  his  stw 
as  he  left  it,  with  the  breakfast-table  of  Schiller,  which  the  son  \ 
Schiller  gave  to  Goethe;  a  small  oval  table  with  a  high  rim  rou 
it,  evidently  calculated  for  a  sahtary  student  breakfasting,  not  wid 
his  family,  but  alone  amid  his  books;  and  probably  used  whfl 
working  too  intensely  at  some  of  his  more  absorbing  dramas, 
quit  his  room  for  a  moment.      Here  was  the  hall,   filled  wil 
some  of  the  finest  casts  from  the  antique,  giving  a  very  classic 
aspect  to  the  house  as  you  enter;    and  behind  the   house, 
little  retired  garden  where  Goethe  used  to  walk  daily  for  hou 
working  out  the  progress  of  the  compositions  on  which  he 
engaged.    This  interesting  house  was  formerly  opened  to  stronger 
but  the  great  inconvenience  to  the  family  has  compelled  the  restr 
tion  of  this  privilege  to  their  own  friends. 
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Jena,  a  stage  beyond  Weimar,  over  an  equally  bleak  and  bare 
country — what  a  spot  is  that  too,  to  have  made  itself  so  wide  a 
notoriety!  As  we  descended  the  celebrated  Schneckcn-hill^  where 
the  French,  in  1806,  gave  the  Prussians  so  severe  a  drubbing, 
there  lay  Jena  deep  in  the  valley  below,  a  cluster  of  dark  houses 
surrounded  by  the  most  naked  and  desolate  hills  imaginable. 
Scarcely  a  tree,  except  here  and  there  on  the  slopes  masses  of 
black  pines,  or  a  blade  of  grass,  seemed  to  grow  on  these  hills. 
They  had  the  colour  of  bare  earth,  and  the  baldness  of  a  most 
ancient  sterility.  Than  the  town  itself,  nothing  can  he  imagined 
more  old-fashioned.  A  little  old  market-place,  with  one  very  old 
dark  inn,  the  Sun ;  an  old  town-house,  in  whose  tower  a  band  of 
very  ancient-looking  musicians  appeared  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  tlinging  open  the  windows,  played  for  an  hour  to  the 
market-people  and  the  students  below ;  the  latter  of  whom,  in  very 
short  coats  and  very  long  hair,  there  assembled,  walked  about, 
drank  beer,  and  fenced.  A  few  narrow,  old  streets,  a  very  ancient, 
heavy  and  dingy  university,  with  musty  library,  and  grass-grown 
courts — such  is  Jena,  One  cannot  imagine  a  more  out-of-the- 
world,  wild,  primitive  place  for  a  seat  of  education.  Spite  of  the 
multitude  of  celebrated  men  which  it  has  numbered  amongst  its 
professors,  and  of  the  excessive  cheapness  of  ever}'thing,  it  musters 
now  but  about  -150  students.  No  doubt  this  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  accounted  for  by  the  wild  notoriety  of  its  Burschen, 
who  have  been  more  celebrated  for  theii-  visits  to  the  neiglibouring 
villages  of  Wollnitz  and  Lichtenhayn  than  to  lectures,  and  for 
more  copious  draughts  of  the  celebrated  beer  of  those  places  than 
of  the  professional  Helicon,  Their  headlong  plunge  into  revolu- 
tionary politics,  and  their  dangerous  mode  of  duelling  by  lunging, 
have  also  had  their  effect  in  this  respect. 

In  Erfurt,  we  encountered  another  of  those  odd  regulations 
regarding  travelling  which  the  desire  of  the  governments  in  Ger- 
many to  monopolize  the  profits  of  it  introduces.  We  had  taken  a 
man  with  his  carriage  to  Weimar  and  Jena  and  back  again.  As 
we  were  the  next  morning  about  to  proceed  to  Gotha,  another  man 
with  whom  wc  had  agreed  to  take  us,  both  on  account  of  the 
greater  comfort  of  his  carriage  and  reasonableness  of  his  demands, 
announced  to  our  great  astonishment  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
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go  with  UB.     That  there  was  a  law,  that  having  engaged  one  I^hn- 

kiitscher  for  ft  stage,  iintess  wc  staid  four-and-tweaty  hours  in  the 

place,  at  the  end  of  it,  we  were  bound  to  take  him  on.     We  could 

not  credit  so  absurd  a  law,  which  left  you  at  liberty  to  make  a 

bargain  with  a  private  man  for  a  certain  distance  and  sum,  aod 

when  yon  had  run  the  diatancc  and  discharged  him,  yet  compelled 

you  to  take  on  the  same  man  ad  infinitum,  unless  you  staid  foor- 

and-twenty  hour^s  in  a  place,  and  whether  you  Uke  tlic  man  and 

found  his  carriage  comfortable  or  not.     But  the  landlord  shewed 

ug  the  printed  regulation  of  Prussia  as  it  hung  up  in  hi**  inn,  and 

aaid  that  it  was  the  same  ul»o  in  the  other  states.     That  tbia  vat 

the  regulation  regarding  the  government  post  traveling  we  well 

knew,  but  that  it  extended  to  the  private  Lohnkutschcr,  or  mm 

who  let  out  private  carriages,  wc  could  not  have  believed.     The 

object,  however,  is  the  same;  it  is  to  throw  you  into  the  handa  of 

government.     Wc  could  take  a  carriage  fi'om  the  post.      The 

had  been  round  to  all  those  of  his  own  profession,  and  not  one 

them  dare  take  us.    On  the  contrary,  as  they  imagined  us  stran 

in  Germany,  and  not  aware  that  we  could  j)roceed  by  post, 

were  all  assembled  in  the  square  before  the  inn,  to  see  whether 

should  not  be  obliged  to  go  on  with  the  man  who  had  made  this 

unreasonable  demand;  and  they  appeared  not  a  little  disappointed 

when  they  saw  a  carriage  from  the  post,  drive  up  and  take  us  away. 

Shortening  days  and  cold  nights  at  the  end  of  October  warned 

ua  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  home.   We  therefore  hastily  mouutcd  to 

the  great,  but  by  no  means  handsome  castle  of  Gotha,  which  over* 

looks  the  little  town  and  a  wide  naked  country;  were  shewn  the 

portrait  which  Queen  Victoria  sent  before  her  marriage  to  Prince 

Albert;    and   a  fine  picture  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,   sitting  at 

a  window  after  he  bad  tired  the  signal  given  for  the  massacre  of 

St.  Bartholomew,  Lu  which  the  expression  of  a  weak  nature,  ovif- 

come  by  the  sense  of  the  horrors  which  he  had  thus  let  loose,  » 

admirably  depicted. 

Hastily  we  traversed  the  beautiful  regions  of  the  Thiiringia 
hills  and  forests,  amongst  wbich  lies  the  lovely  Reinhardsbrumv. 
the  favourite  hunting-seat  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxc  Coburj, 
the  father  of  Prince  Albert,  which  is  represented  on  our  titJf- 
page;   passed  the  castles  of  the  Drei  Glcichen,  where  once  liitd 
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the  knight  aucl  Moorish  lady,  whose  story  has  been  so  witlely 
read  by  the  lovers  of  romance — the  lady  releasing  the  kuight 
from  his  captivity  in  the  East,  and  flying  with  birn  to  Europe, 
where  the  knight^'s  wife,  in  gratitude,  consents  to  her  husband 
also  marrying  his  deliverer.  The  Pope  grants  a  dispensation; 
the  two  wives  afterwards  live  together  in  the  highest  friendship; 
and  the  knight,  with  one  on  each  hand,  eventually  is  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  Erfurt.  This  story,  which  was  come  to  be 
regarded  but  as  a  romance  of  the  Minnesangers,  has  been  recently 
confirmed  by  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  the  Drei  Gleichen,  where 
the  evidences  of  one  lady  having  been  European  and  the  other 
Oriental  were  too  strong  to  be  disputed.  The  skull  especially  of 
the  one  lady  was  of  thoroughly  Eastern  contour.  Hastily  we 
mounted  from  Eisenach,  to  the  Wai-tburg,  gazed  over  the  gtoriona 
scene  of  forest  bills  around;  saw  the  apartment  of  Luther,  in  wbich 
he  lived  in  the  old  castle  as  Junker  Georg;  saw,  and  believed  as 
much  as  we  were  able,  the  dint  and  black  srain  of  the  inkstand  on 
the  wall,  which  the  stout  old  Reformer  Hung  at  the  Devil's  head; 
and  paced  with  pleasure  the  old  banqueting-hall,  whence  the  holy 
Elizabeth  used  to  convey  so  many  good  things  to  the  poor,  and 
when  met  by  her  more  stingy  husband,  and  asked  what  she  had 
got  in  her  mantle,  told  that  pious  fib  that  they  were  only  flowers 
which  she  had  been  gathering;  on  wbich  her  husband  pulling  the 
mantle  open,  lo!— charity,  amongst  the  multitude  of  sins,  bad  even 
covered  the  sin  of  lying— and,  to  her  own  astonishment  and  her 
husband's  great  edification, 

Idfitoad  of  sly  cribbage  of  bread  and  meat, 
Lilies  and  roses  were  showered  at  their  feel. 

We  were  glad  to  see  this  venerable  hall  in  progress  of  faithful 
restoration,  and  good  paintings  of  the  good  deeds  of  Elizabeth ;  of 
the  renowned  contests  of  the  Minnesangers  here;  and  of  other  of 
the  romantic  acts  and  personages  of  the  court  of  Thliringia,  hung 
on  the  walls.  Thence  fled  we  by  eilwagen,  through  Fulda,  Hanau, 
and  other  places  full  of  literary  and  historical  reminiscences,  to  tlie 
stately  and  substantial  Frankfort;  visited  the  house,  of  course,  in 
which  Goethe  was  born;  the  Jews'  quarter,  made  so  interesting  in 
his  **  Wahrheit  uud  Dichtung,"  and  now  fast  disappearing;  the 
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elegant  Ariadne  of  Dannecker,  in  Bethmann's  garden;  and  the 
hall  of  the  Romer,  where  the  Emperors  used  to  be  crowned,  and 
where  nine  full-length  portraits  of  them,  by  eminent  living  artists, 
enrich  the  walls.  Thence,  through  the  too  quiet  Darmstadt,  along 
the  feet  of  the  lovely  vine-clad  hilk  of  the  Bergstrasae,  to  our  home 
of  two  years,  Heidelberg.  It  was  to  us  a  great  pleasure,  as  we  once 
more  approached  the  garden-like  Pfalz,  to  perceive  the  country  grow 
continually  more  cultivated;  the  way-sides  more  richly  bordered 
with  fruit  trees;  the  plains  more  intersected  and  diversified  with 
the  same;  and  everywhere,  on  hill  and  dale,  a  more  clothed  and 
genial  air;  and  as  at  length  the  little  city  of  Heidelberg,  with  its  old 
castle,  vine  slopes,  and  enclosing  forest  hills  suddenly  opened  upon 
us,  we  were  glad  to  acknowledge  that  grander  scenes  we  bad  seen 
in  Germany — many;  but  more  smiling  and  home-like— none. 
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We  have  now,  in  strictness,  terminated  our  subject.  We  have 
taken  a  pretty  extensive  view  of  the  social,  picturesque,  and 
country  life  of  Germany.  But,  in  order  to  present  our  readers  with 
a  somewhat  more  complete  idea  of  the  German  people,  we  will  add 
some  passing  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  literature^  education, 
and  religion  j  and  conclude  our  account,  by  some  observations  on 
the  condition,  present  and  prospective,  of  the  nation  at  large. 
These  matters,  treated  fully,  would  themselves  occupy  a  volumej 
but  that  would  both  exceed  our  plan,  and  the  relative  interest  in 
these  matters  in  the  reading  population  of  England. 

The  great  feature  of  general  literature,  at  the  present  period,  as 
it  is  elsewhere,  is  rather  that  of  prolific  production  than  of  much 
novelty  or  creative  power.  The  Germans  themselves  complain 
that  the  long  continuance  of  peace,  and  the  consequent  growth  of 
a  disposition  to  mere  social  aumsemcnt,  have  rendered  the  hterature 
of  the  day  light  and  trilling.  The  fact  is,  that  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  as  is  very  evident  to  those  who  have  considered  the  sub- 
ject, extraordinary  intellectual  development  has  been  coincident  with 
periods  of  extraordinary  pohtical  excitement.  These  periods  have 
passed  over  the  earth  like  waves,  by  whose  rush  men  have  been 
startled  out  of  their  lethargic  state  of  enjoyment,  and  in  their 
necessary  struggle  for  life,  country,  and  honour,  have  put  forth 
all  their  energies,  and  have  achieved  deeds  which  have  astonished 
themselves,  and  much  more  the  ages  which  came  after  tliem. 
These  periods,  too,  have  come  sometimes  like  recurring  seasons, 
in  which  the  earth  seems  to  throw  out  its  internal  beat,  and  to 
create  on  its  surface  a  suddcu  exhibition  of  life  and  beauty  incon- 
ceivable j  by  which  a  new  climate  has  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  be 
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created;  treea,  flowers^  all  vegetable  and  even  animal  organ ixations 
to  receive  a  strcjng  stimulus  from  the  glow iiig  bosom  of  the  common 
mother;  and  blossoms,  teeming  harvests,  and  a  rejoicing  proaperity 
cvcr)'where  to  appear.     But    more  commonly  the  grand  spur  to 
the  intellectual  vigour  of  the  human  race  has  been  a  period  of 
trouble    and    revolutionary   struggle.      Oppressions    creeping  on 
daring  years  of  peace  pave  the  way  to  the  outbreak  of  insurrection 
and  war.     The  masses,  with  minds  embittered  by  the  memory  of 
long  indignity  and  cruel  usage,  burst  forth  with  fury.     The  frame- 
work of  society  is  dashed  to  pieces ;  every  species  of  passion — anger, 
revenge,  terror,  expectation,  and  ambition,  started  forth  in  their 
strength;  deeds  of  bloody  astonishment  are  done;  constitutions  and 
thrones  are  overturned;  conquerors,  clad  in  strange  success,  come 
forth;  the  human  mind,  with  all  its  hidden  hoards  of  force  and 
feeling,  is  flung  into   the  highest  excitement;   and,    under  this 
excitement,  spirits  of  superior  energj'  are  expanded  to  their  otnji 
amplitude,  and  that  in  every  vai-ied  direction.     It  is  then,  that  n( 
only  warriors  and  statesmen,  but  orators,  poets,  romance-wri 
painters,  and  musicians,  equally  feel  the  great  spirit  of  the  ti: 
and  stand  forth  in  unusual  greatness,  and  leave  behind  them  wor 
so  much  above  the  common  scale,  that  they  become,  in  fact, 
bold  landmarks  and  memorials  of  these  intellectual  inundations. 

Those  who  choose  to  amuse  themselves  with  tracing  out 
accm'acy  of  this  opinion,  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  great  pi 
of  it  as  they  proceed.  It  was  amid  such  commotions  —  mci 
from  without,  and  excitements  within,  threatening  the  very  exii 
ence  of  civilization — that  all  the  finest  works  of  art  and  literaturf 
in  Greece  were  created.  It  was  in  such,  that  Moses,  David,  and 
Solomon,  and  the  great  prophets  apjiearcd  in  Israel.  It  was  ami^^ 
such  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  planted  the  Christian  religioi^B 
In  Qur  own  country,  Shakspeare  and  Milton  stand  fast  bound  with 
the  spread  of  the  lleformatiou,  the  Spanish  Annada,  and 
greatest  convulsion  that  ever  shook  England — the  destruction 
the  Monarchy  and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  And  w 
an  outburst  of  mind  in  all  quarters  attended  the  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution!  As  there  is  in  history  no  political  and  social 
revolution  at  all  to  be  compared  to  this  in  intense  violence  and 
spreading  consequences)  so  there  is  no  period  in  which  the  h< 
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mind  has  displayed  before  the  whole  world  such  evidences  of  ita 
inexhaustible  treasures  of  strength,  of  terror,  and  of  beauty.  In 
Franee  and  io  England,  what  a  host  of  poetSj  philosophers^  men  of 
letters,  statesmen  and  warriors,  sprung  up  to  prepare  the  way  and 
to  carry  to  its  extent  this  astounding  effervescence  of  human  nature. 
It  were  a  long  catalogue  to  enumerate  the  very  names  of  wonderful 
men,  the  product  of  this  convidsion.  Napoleon  and  his  generals; 
Mirabeau  and  the  orators;  Roussean,  Voltaire,  the  Hterati  and 
philosophers,  with  the  women,  De  Stiiel  and  Roland,  amongst 
them.  In  England,  Pitt,  Fox,  Bui-ke,  nith  the  other  great  par- 
liamentarians; Nelson  and  Wellington;  and  in  literature  what  a 
galaxy  of  glory,— Byron,  Shelley,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  etc.  etc.  In 
Germany,  Schdlcr,  Goethe,  Lessing,  Richter,  Herder,  with  a  host 
of  great  cotemporaries  in  all  the  varied  fields  of  science  and  letters. 
Here  are  the  natural  products  of  this  wonderful  period,  which  grew 
and  ceased  with  it.  Our  giants  are  dead  or  dying,  in  England,  and 
we  cauuot  pretend  to  say  that  we  yet  descry  above  the  sea  of  time 
heads  of  equal  Titanic  graudcur  emerging.  Genius  we  have  in 
abundance;  but  it  secma  rather  to  be  the  product  of  the  yet  un- 
expired vibrations  proceeding  from  that  great  centre  of  agitation, 
than  to  bear  any  proportion  to  the  great  shapes  and  full  growth  of 
that  wonderful  season. 

It  is  the  same  in  Germany.  Scliiller  and  Goethe  stand  aloft, 
the  colossal  figures  of  the  world  of  German  poetry.  Their  Wolf, 
Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  are  dead;  and  Schelling  stands  almost  a 
solitary  remnant  of  their  great  philosophical  creation.  Their 
Micliaelis  and  Jaeobi;  their  Winckelmann,  Niebuhr,  and  Heeren, 
arc  gone.  In  all  those  departments,  however,  which  demand 
rather  plodding  industry  than  creative  power,  Germany  still  most 
conspicuously  holds  aloft  her  head.  In  classical  and  oi-ieutal 
reaearches,  and  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  professorial  acquisi- 
tion, her  learned  men  go  on  as  steadily  plodding  as  the  bauers  with 
their  ploughs  or  with  the  dressing  of  their  vineyards.  In  history, 
at  the  present  time,  they  boast  distinguished  names,  —  Rankc, 
Leo,  Raumer,  Schlosser,  Gervinus,  Kortiim,  Lappenberg,  historian 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Menzel,  and  othera.  In  music  there  are, 
however,  no  Haudels,  Mozarts,  Beethoveus,  Haydns;  but  i>aiiiting 
presents  a  brilliant  contrast  in  the  able  artists  of  the  Munich  and 
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Dussddorf  schools.  In  all  other  regions  of  the  imagination,! 
evcFi  the  eridences  are  rather  those  of  great  enjoyment  of  it  m 
the  works  of  others  than  a  splendid  exercise  of  it  in  themselvi 
Uhland  and  Tieck^  of  the  race  of  the  old  giants,  still  live 
write;  and  a  nuuierons  body  of  yoong  aspirants  claim  their  i 
of  public  attention  in  poetry  and  romance  and  novel  writing.  But 
these  seem  generally  rather  to  indulge  than  to  exert  themselves. 
ITiey  possess  much  fancy  and  feeling;  but  if  they  have  wings  like 
the  old  eagles  their  fathers,  they  do  not  put  them  forth  ao  daringly 
In  fact  the  great  convulsion,  with  all  its  attendant  dcmonstratioa 
is  over;  and  we  live  now  in  the  intenal  bet^'een  its  tcrminat 
and  the  arrival  of  another^  in  which  the  lovely  rather  than 
gigantic  may  be  expected.  The  world  must  have  its  pauses  of  i 
as  well  as  its  moments  of  intense  action.  In  these  pauses  wc  '. 
back  at  what  has  just  been  done,  rather  than  around  us  in  expee> 
tation  of  what  will  immediately  arise.  We  are  rather  in  a  state  of 
wonder  and  of  reflectiveness,  than  in  a  mood  to  be  startlingly  aroused 
by  fresh  miracles.  In  these  intervals  such  apparitions  would 
unnatural,  and  therefore  they  are  not.  Great  attempts,  witho 
an  accompanying  greatness  of  events  and  of  public  spirit,  wou 
appear  rather  convulsive  than  admirable.  They  would  be  out  of 
proportion  with  the  times.  Neither  the  influences  on  the  public 
mind  would  be  great  enough  to  produce  them,  nor  to  dispose  to 
their  favourable  reception  if  produced.  Wc  have  for  a  time  aubjeoU 
enough  for  wonder;  we  seek  rather  those  of  amusement.  How 
very  much  is  that  the  state  of  our  literature  at  home.  How  is 
everjlhing  put  forth  in  a  periodical  form;  in  gentle  and  oft- 
repeated  doses;  not  too  violent,  and  not  too  seldom,  lest  our  deh- 
cate  powers  of  digestion  should  languish.  This  is  much  the  satnr 
in  Germany.  Poetry  abounds,  but  it  takes  most  commonly  the 
lyncal  and  occasional  form.  There  are  much  elegance,  fancy,  and 
feeling;  yet,  generally  speaking,  but  little  grasp  of  subject,  or 
exertion.  If  you  take  any  of  the  volumes  of  the  living  poetsj  yoa 
are  amazed  at  the  huge  table  of  contents, — the  short  and  scrappy 
nature  of  their  effusions.  Even  in  Uhlaud's  one  volume  of  550 
pages  there  are  270  pieces ;  Justinus  Kerner's  one  volume  of  376 
pages  contains  248  pieces;  Freiligrath's  volume  of  512  pages,  146 
pieces;   and  the  somewhat  thick  volume  of  Riickert,  741  pigt^ 
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has  no  less  than  671  pieces  of  poetry.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  poems  of  Heine,  Anastatius  Griin,  Lenau,  Schwab,  or 
of  the  very  recent  poets,  Hebel,  Tiedge,  Chamisso,  Immerman, 
etc.  etc.  Tliese  writers  seem  rather  to  give  way  to  involuntary 
snatches  of  song,  than  to  put  forth  with  heart  and  soul  a  powerful 
voice,  or  to  plan  a  comprehensive  work.  They  appear  rather  like 
birds  to  sit  and  sing  in  the  sunshine,  and  amongst  the  green 
bushes  and  flowers,  than  like  eagles  soaring  aloft  in  their  pride, 
and  with  loud  alarms  ready  to  do  battle  in  defence  of  their  eyries. 
For  the  English  taste  they  are  often  too  quiet,— though,  again, 
many  of  them  possess  much  passion,  pathos,  and  delicate  fancy; 
but  in  juxta-position  with  the  sinewy  compositions  of  Byron,  Shelley, 
Boras,  or  Ebenezer  Elliott — 

Who  ]earnt  in  sorrow  what  tbey  Uugfal  in  song— 

and  with  their  indignant  contemplation  of  political  and  social  suffer- 
ings in  their  fellow-countrymen,  such  as  the  Germans  have  no 
conception  of,  would  appear  somewhat  insipid,  especially  when 
many  of  our  countrymen  have  found  too  little  passion  and  stir  in 
many  of  the  compositions  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Lcssing.  But 
the  Germans  are  more  sentimental,  and  more  easily  satisfied;  and 
poems  which  in  an  Annual  in  England  would  be  admired  and 
forgotten,  in  Germany  establish  a  reputation.  They  live  in  a  less 
agitated  sphere,  and  a  less  degree  of  passion  is  moi*e  sensitively 
felt  by  them. 

Yet  there  are  amongst  them  young  writers  perceptible,  who  in 
a  more  heated  political  or  social  atmosphere  would  start  speedily 
up  into  a  magnitude  astonishing  to  themselves.  They  are  full  of 
native  vigour,  and  breathe  a  fervour  of  political  freedom  which 
amazes  one,  in  connexion  with  the  existence  of  the  censorship. 
Such  are  Herwegh,  now  a  refugee  in  Zurich,  author  of  "  Gedichte 
eines  Lcbendigen,"  just  published ;  Dingelst'adt,  author  of  "  Cos- 
mopolitische  Lieder  eines  Nachtwachter's,"  and  "  Tscherkessische 
Lieder."  Anastatius  Griin,  the  Austrian  poet  and  nobleman,  besides 
his  other  poems,  has  published  the  bold,  and  indeed  revolutionary 
"  Spatziergauge  eines  Wiener  Pixsten,"  from  which  most  of  these 
other  fiery  bards  date  their  inspiration;  and  Hoffmann  von  Fallers- 
leben,  lately  professor  at  Breslau,  but  stripped  of  his  professorship 
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for  his  "  Unpolitische  Lieder,"  has  been  threatened  by  the  PrassitB* 
minister  with  prosecution,  and  not  only  his  poems,  but  all  the  pub- 
lications of  his  publishers,  Campe  and  Hoffmann,  in  Hanaborgh, 
forbidden  by  the  king  entrance  into  Prussia.  Since  the  fire  at 
llaodmrg,  the  Prussian  monarch  has  taken  pity  enough  on  thew 
publishers  to  remove  this  prowription,  bat  accompanied  with  I 
solemn  warning  and  an  expectation  that  they  will  publish  no 
such  spirit-stirring  lays. 

But  more  than  all,  I  should  say  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  possesses 
the  life  and  vigour  with  the  fiery  aspirations  of  the  young  po 
which  more  than  justify  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  productinB 
have  been  received  all  over  Germany.  They  stand  amongst  tho« 
of  his  cotemporarics  %Yith  bold  and  prominent  effect,  and  make  yo 
feel  that  he  needs  nothing  but  the  recurrence  of  a  more  stirrin 
period,  the  stormy  dawn  of  an  eventful  day,  to  spring  forth  inl 
giTatness  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  originality  and  fire  of  m 
nation  in  him  are  prodigious.  You  feci  that  there  lies  in 
bosom  a  well-spring  of  them,  that  only  requires  the  jar  of  a 
earthquake  to  send  them  spouting  up  like  Geysers  into  the  glilt« 
ing  air.  He  is  an  inspired  painter.  His  words  are  colours — a 
those  of  the  rainbow,  of  the  sunset,  and  of  the  seas  and  sanda  { 
the  burning  tropic*.  In  want  of  high  and  fitting  theme  euoa 
at  home,  he  goes  wandering  round  the  earth,  gathering  heat 
intensity,  with  which  he  clothes  the  Indian  and  the  Arab  in  the 
native  wilds  till  they  glow  again,  warm  as  their  ovi'n  rocks  anil 
deserts,  There  is  a  power  of  language  in  him  which  makes 
hardest  German  fiow  like  uietal  in  a  fumaccj  and  sets  dei>ert  teuti 
mosques,  an  army  in  march,  or  the  negro  in  his  lion-chase  bcfiil 
you  in  such  life,  that  you  do  not  read,  but  see  and  are  prcscd 
Even  with  the  most  insignificant  matter,  in  his  hand,  such 
Moos-Thec — that  is,  an  Infusion  of  Iceland  Moss — he  brings  roa 
you  the  wildest  regions  in  the  most  vivid  reality.  The  very  titles 
of  his  pieces  indicate  the  character  and  propt:nsitics  of  his  geniuA. 
"Bible  Pictures,"  "  The  Steppe,"  "  The  Lion  Ride,"  "The  Visia  " 
of  a  Traveller,"  "  Under  the  Palms,"  "  Leviathan,"  "  Mirage.^ 
"The  Emigrant  Poet,"  "Henry,  the  Sea- Voyager,"  "The  Dc 
in  the  Sea,"  "Shipwreck,"  "  In  Congo,"  "The  Scheik  at  Sii 
in  1830,"  »'The  Swordmaker  of  Damascus,"  "The  Songs  of  the" 
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Pirates,"  "The  Burial  of  the  Bandit,"  '*The  Watcher  in  the  Wil- 
derness," "The  Negro  Prince,"  "The  Greek  Woman  in  the 
Slave  Market  in  1833,"  "  The  Emigrants,"  etc. 

In  all  these  he  flings  himstli"  with  such  vitality  into  the  scenes 
and  characters,  that  you  are  in  the  midst  of  them  in  ul!  their  truth 
and  colour.  "The  Negro  Prince,"  in  particular,  is  magniificcnt; 
and  the  "German  Emiigrants,"  especially  the  Schwarzwald  girl, 
with  her  long  plaited  hair,  and  German  jug  in  her  hand,  going 
not  to  her  native  well  in  the  Black  Forest,  but  to  one  in  Missouri, 
where  the  browu  Cherokee  comes  to  drink ;  ai'e  so  graphically 
brought  before  you,  that  no  English  eye  which  has  seen  the  original 
scenes  and  Jigurea  can  behold  them  without  admiration,  and  no 
German  one,  I  should  imagine,  without  tears. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  with  his  usual  discenimcnt,  has  bestowed 
a  pension  on  this  young  and  every-day  rising  poet,  and  if  the 
elements  of  political  commotion,  which  even  to  a  casual  eye  appear 
at  work  in  Eui'ope,  break  forth  over  the  preaeut  gcneratiou  as 
briskly  as  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  augur  that  they  will, 
there  is  no  writer  in  Germany  who,  without  being  himself  political, 
we  may  prognosticate  will  ride  more  loftily  on  the  swell  of  the 
agitated  waters  of  life,  making  even  wrecks  and  breakers  beautiful 
with  his  genius.  The  power  with  which  he  describes  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  bound  to  a  comet's  tail,  like  Brunhildc  bound  by 
Clothaire  to  the  tail  of  the  wild  horse,  and  the  burning  feelings 
and  fancies  of  a  man  in  fever,  shew  what  he  would  do  in  the  midst 
of  an  atmosphere  on  Are  with  all  that  stirs  the  heart  and  energies 
of  man. 

But  Frciligrath's  translations  from  the  English  arc  not  less 
admirable  in  their  way  than  his  original  compositions.  In  these 
he  throws  himself  as  completely  into  his  subject,  and  exercises  the 
same  masterly  power  of  language.  You  forget,  when  reading  his 
translation  of  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  that  you  are  not  reading 
the  original.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  songs  and  poems 
of  Moore,  Lamb,  Keats,  Bums,  Soulhcy,  and  Scott,  which  he 
has  translated.  "  The  World  is  all  a  fleeting  Show,"  and  "  The 
Pibroch  of  Donald  Dhu,"  are  truly  wonderful.  We  hear  that  he 
is  now  engaged  in  translating  Mrs.  Henians'  poems,  of  which  one 
little   gem,   "The   Better  Land,"   appears   in  his   own  volume. 
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Freiligarth  is  well  acquainted  with  English  literature;  and 
translations  and  criticisms,  particularly  in  the  Morgcnblatt,  be 
makes  Germany  acquainted  with  it.  It  was  he  who  first,  throug 
this  njcans,  awakened  the  Germans  to  a  knowledge  of  the  exc 
of  Burns,  and  now  they  have  three  translations  of  that  poet. 
a  great  admirer  of  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Howitt  and  Ebcnezer  ElUo 
and  has  introduced  various  of  their  poems  to  his  countrjTiien. 
In  the  German  prose  works  of  imagination,  much  the 
quahties  prevail.  The  dreamy  and  speculative  turn  of  the  people 
is  conspicuous  iu  the  greatest  of  their  Romance  writers ;  amongst 
them  Jean  Paul  llichter,  Goethe,  La  Mottc  Fouque,  MuaanUj 
Hoffmann,  etc.,  to  such  a  degree,  that  to  general  English  rcaderi 
very  few  of  their  stories  possess  a  sufficient  interest.  Of  all 
Fouque's  writings  "Undine"  alone  has  become  popular  in  EngUnd; 
of  all  llichter's  none,  some  fragmentary  articles  being  tranda 
and  they  only  esteemed  by  people  of  very  imaginative 
They  arc  too  fanciful,  wild,  and  extravagant.  Those  of  Richter  i 
too  dark,  both  in  style  and  idea,  for  the  ordinary  reader.  Mo 
of  them  have  too  little  of  the  stir  and  passion  of  real  life  for 
These  characteristics  prevail  equally  iu  the  living,  or  rece 
authors,  llauff^s  Tales  present,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  excep- 
tion, in  some  of  which,  taking  the  hint  from  Walter  Scott,  be 
engrafted  historicjil  subjects  on  iine  scenery  in  his  native  king 
of  Wiirtcmberg  with  great  effect.  In  others,  however,  as  the 
nioirs  of  Satan,  and  the  Rathskeller  in  Bremen,  the  German  taste 
prevails.  But  German  life  is  too  quiet  and  uniform  to  far 
a  fertile  source  of  romantic  and  novel  fiction,  and  therefore  tb 
fly  to  other  countries  for  a  supply  of  these  articles.  Eugla 
France,  and  even  America,  pour  them  in  in  abundance.  It  isj 
singular  circumstance,  but  a  perfectly  natural  result  from 
different  national  characteristies,  that  while  we  rarely  translate  I 
German  book,  and  read  comparatively  few  of  them  in  the  orig 
whole  cargoes  of  ours  are  every  year  translated  into  German, 
devoured  with  avidity.  There  is  scarcely  a  work  of  imaginatio 
of  any  note,  which  is  not  immediately  translated,  or,  at  Ic 
reprinted  and  circulated  to  a  great  extent;  though  our  beat  mode 
poetry  and  works  of  more  solid  literature  are  very  little  known 
the  genera]  reader.      To  such  an  extent  is  the  translating  an^ 
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reprinting  of  novels  carried,  that  there  appears  very  little  discrimi- 
nation used;  and  while  Bulwer,  Boa,  Marryat,  and  Jataes^  are  the 
great  favourites,  you  also  find  the  trashiest  wish-wash  of  Ludy 
Blessington,  or  even  more  slipshod  writers,  just  as  much  in  vogue. 
In  fact,  the  position  of  England,  the  free  spirit  of  its  constitution 
and  public  life,  ita  multiplied  and  niukifarious  connexions  with 
other  countries,  with  the  sea,  and  with  colonics;  its  sailors,  itjs 
merchants ;  its  working-classes  in  their  half-stai*ving  masses,  and 
its  aristocracy  with  their  pride  and  splendour ;  all  these  things 
give  a  piquancy  and  variety  of  subject,  scene,  and  character,  which 
are  not  readily  exhausted,  and  offer  a  most  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  quiet  monotony  of  German  existence.  Their  tales  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  of  knights,  castles,  monks  and  ghosts,  are  worn  out, 
and  iu  default  of  real  variety  of  modern  life,  they  are  too  apt 
to  run  into  wildly  grotesque  scenes  amongst  modem  characters, 
which  exist  nowhere  but  in  the  writer's  head.  In  others  they  are 
fond  of  indulging  in  a  species  of  story  half-miraculous,  half-poetic, 
very  ideal,  very  beautiful  in  sentiment  and  feeling,  but  which  would 
only  please  the  really  poetical  of  English  readers.  Such  are  many 
of  the  Novellen,  or  Utile  talcs  of  Tieck;  the  Heimatlosen,  or  the 
Homeless  of  Kerner,  and  many  others  which  might  be  mentioned. 
These,  in  fact,  border  on  their  popular  Miirchen,  or  traditions  of 
the  people,  in  which  the  old  and  more  amiable  superstitions  are 
retained, — in  which  good  as  well  as  bad  spirits  prevail  in  nature; 
the  good,  however,  possessing  a  decided  superiority  of  influence, 
and  a  strong  sympathy  for  whatever  is  true  and  beautiful  in  the 
heart  of  man.  This  same  sympathy  likewise  lives  throughout 
uature,  and  is  strongly  testified.  All  that  is  lovely  in  children,  or 
in  old  age,  lives  and  is  embraced  livingly  by  this  mother-heart  of 
nature.  In  deep  woods  children  wander,  awed  by  the  solemn 
spirit  of  the  place;  but  good  eyes  are  upon  them,  and  angels  guide 
them  on  their  way.  In  the  sunshine  of  flowery  meadows,  by  the 
glittering  gush  of  crysUd  wells,  angels  and  fairies  whisper  heavenly 
thoughts  to  the  spirit  of  lovely  children.  Flowers  are  full  of  the 
same  heavenly  hfc  and  soul,  and  spring  up  and  bloom  in  the  most 
poetic  and  sympathetic  beauty.  They  are  actual  revelations  from 
God ;  emanations  out  of  his  paradise ;  fac-similes  of  things  which 
grow  there  in  the  everlasting  radiance.     In  old  chapels,  and  on 
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crosses,  and  in  niches  by  the  way-side,  the  figure  of  the  Saviour 
and  Virgin,  of  saints  and  angela,  are  not  mere  stone,  but  possessing 
a  mysterious  animation  in  this  living  sympathy.  Dreams  and 
visions  of  heavenly  glory  come  to  young  maidens,  who  are  too  fair 
and  fragile  for  this  earth.  Birds  fly  and  sing,  inspired  by  over- 
watching  natures  for  the  warning  and  guidance  of  the 
The  intercourse  which,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  and  ■ 
the  church,  was  maintained  between  heaven  and  maD,  is  main- 
tained still,  but  with  the  v^il  of  nature  drawn,  and  scarcely  drawn 
between.  Trees,  in  their  vernal  leaves;  flowers  floating  on  the 
breezy  bough,  or  on  the  waters;  the  summer  sounds  of  the  forest 
and  the  gkn, — all  are  ftill  of  the  life,  and  agency,  and  poetry  of 
this  but  dimly-concealed  world.  The  children  of  this  poetic 
faith  walk  already  in  alliance  with  the  world  of  spirits.  Warning 
presentiments,  and  apparitions,  are  as  richly  conceded  to  tho 
who  live  thus  near  to  God,  to  heaven,  and  to  their  departed  kir 
as  ever  they  were.  Mothers  and  sisters  appear  in  morning  < 
circled  with  celestial  halos,  and  standing  in  the  golden  suushii 
of  heaven,  to  call  their  children  or  friends  from  earth.  Bells  rii 
out  mysteriously;  aerial  music  summonses  away  the  dying — and 
old  and  young  steal  so  easily  out  of  life,  dissolve,  as  it  were,  but  into 
a  purer  and  sunnier  medium;  and  leave  behind  remains  stamped 
with  a  grace  so  saintly*  that  death  is  stripped  of  it«  terrors,  and 
seems  a  change  as  ardently  to  be  desired  as  the  bursting  from  I 
chrysalis  sarcophagus  of  the  jewel- winged  moth. 

But  this  enchanted  world,  which,  according  to  these  writers,  1 
still  this  world  of  ours,  only  that  our  hearts  are  become  too 
through  pride  and  self-grcatncas  to  perceive  it,  we  having  alienated' 
ourselves  from  Nature,  and  not  Nature  withdrawn  herself  from  ui 
— this  world  has  also  its  evil  influences;  witches,  cobolds,  derils, 
spirits  of  mountain,  forest,  and  marsh,  ready  to  make  leag^uc  with 
the  unwary  or  the  base,  who  forsake  the  heavenly  natures;  and 
these  work  often  in  the  shapes  of  witches,  owls,  ravens,  he-^afti, 
snakes,  goats,  which  last  seem  to  he  in  particular  alliance  witb 
Satan,  and  finally  step-mothers;  against  whom,  justly  or  unjustly, 
the  German  stories  are  universally  very  bitter.  On  the  contrary, 
certain  animals  are  regarded  with  peculiar  favour,  as  in  allia 
with  the  good  influences  of  nature;  as  the  hare,  the  stork,  the  dov 
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the  little  shining  lizard,  what  is  odd  enough,  the  ass  and  the  bear, 
and  a  variety  of  singing  birds.  The  cock  plays  a  conspicuous  part 
in  all  these  stories,  and  3011  can  scarcely  read  them  withont  seeming 
to  lie  amid  woods,  and  hearing  the  cocks  crowing  lustily  in  the 
silent  villages. 

These  writers  generally  belong  to  the  Catholic  churrh,  and  have, 
many  of  them,  more  than  a  poetical  faith  in  what  they  write. 
They  seem  to  believe  every  creature  endowed  with  a  soul;  and  we 
may  perhaps  trace  to  this  poetic  and  even  religious  feeling,  thus 
inculcated  in  legend  and  story  so  generally  into  the  minds  of  the 
children,  that  much  greater  regard  for  the  comfort  of  many  animals 
than  we  see  in  England.  The  most  abused  of  creatures,  the  ass,  is 
never  here  seen  the  miserable  object  which  he  is  with  us.  That  most 
barbarous  sight,  so  continually  to  be  seen  in  snmraer  in  England, 
and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  the  wholesale 
dragging  out  of  birds'  nests,  many  of  them  full  of  yonng  ones  often 
without  a  feather,  which  undergo  the  worst  of  tortures,  the  being 
stuffed  with  unnatural  food,  and  chirp  and  chirp  till  they  are  dead, 
and  are  as  often  ruthlessly  dashed  against  posts  or  on  the  ground, 
is  never  seen  here.  A  boy  with  a  bird's  nest  in  his  hand  would  be 
looked  on  as  a  monster.  Governments  do  not  disdain  to  legislate 
for  such  small  things  as  wrens  and  finches,  and  a  fine  of  from  one 
shilling  to  five,  in  different  states,  is  levied  on  the  plunder  of 
their  nests. 

Coleridge  prohablylearned  here  to  feel  that  spirit  which  prompted 
him  to  write  bis  Sonnet  to  an  Ass — "Poor  little  foal  of  an  oppressed 
race  !^'  That  which  has  been  so  unmercifully  ridicidcd  in  England 
would  have  excited  a  very  different  feeling  in  Germany.  Justinus 
Kcrncr,  a  popular  poet,  a  good  physician,  and  a  very  gentlemanly 
man,  can  even  see  in  the  tneek  large  eye  of  the  calf,  as  it  is  driven 
by  the  bntchcr  to  slaughter,  a  spirit  of  mild  ])atience,  which  will 
cry  for  judgment  against  him  who  unnecessarily  misuses  it.  But, 
indeed,  Kcrncr  walks  amongst  spirits  as  commonly  as  amongst  his 
fellow  men.  They  paKS  in  and  out  of  his  house  at  Wcinsberg 
familiarly.  He  sees  trains  of  angels  on  the  Wcibertreue,  the  castle- 
hill  opposite  his  house,  celebrated  as  the  spot  where,  when  besieged 
by  Conrad  III.,  the  men  being  all  vowed  by  him  to  the  sword,  but 
the  women  offered  the  hberty  to  march  out  with  what  they  prized 
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moat,  they  came  forth,  each  canning  her  hushandj  her  lover,  or  her 
brother.     Devils  enter  also,  and  he  finds  it  hard  work  to  cxp 
them;  nay»  oue  inveterate  imp  has  taken  possession  of  a  towc 
belonging  to  his  house,  and  defies  all  processes  of  ejeetwent. 
his  poerasj  many  of  which  are  very  beautiful,  and  in  his  singula 
work  Die  Sdicrln  von  Prevorst,  you  have  all  these  notions  forcit 
given,  and  yet  in  all  else  Justinus  Kcrncr  is  a  perfectly  rational 
a  jocose,  and  a  shrewd  man. 


We  have  spoken  in  a  former  part  of  the  volume  of  the  compa- 
ratively little  encouragement  of  female  writers  in  Germany,  yet  that 
the  German  ladies  in  the  present  day  iiicrcasiugly  cultivate  liter 
ture,  and  plunge  more  adventurously  into  authorship,  the  foUon 
ing  list  of  those  who  now  are,  or  were  recently  lining,  will 
agreeably  testify. 

Maria  Sophia  Christina  von   Plessen  has  written  under  the  name  of  Maril 
various  romances  and  novels,  which  appeared  in  the  years  1810-24.     Is  pro 
yet  living, 

Sophie  Fried.  Elixabelh  Mayer,  under  the  name  of  Sophie  Mny,  wrote  tvdvt 
Tolumes  of  tatea,  and  translated  many  of  Scolt'a  novels.  Has  been  aocne  year* 
deceased. 

Frcderikc  Brun,  wife  of  Frivy-councillor  Brua,  of  Gotba,  wrote  some  beautifMl 
poems.     Deceased. 

Pliilipptne  von  Melting. 

L.  Miihibacb,  wife  of  the  author,  Theodore  Mundt.  She  has  wriUen  romanca 
and  novels  which  are  very  popular.     She  is  living. 

Ilosalie  Miitler  has  written  various  novels.  M 

Benedictine  Naiibert  has  written  many  romances,  and  partieularty  Miirehcn.      ■ 

HeiirJette  Ottenbeimer  has  written  poems  and  ules.     Yet  lives. 

Caroline  Pichler.  Her  collected  works,  consisting  of  poems,  romances*  draaMtSe 
pieces,  and  prose  essays,  appeared  in  Luipsic  from  18*20  to  1835,  ia  fifty  votuncfc 
She  lives  yol  in  Vienna,  and  is  as  popular  as  she  is  voluminous. 

Frau  von  Paahow  ha*  written  the  romances  Godwic  Cu&tle  and  St.  Roche,  whil 
have  crea'ed  a  vt^ry  great  scosnlion.     Uvlng. 

Louise  von  Plonnies  tvrites  poems,  and  translates  English  poetry  into  German. 

Johanna  Neumann,  under  the  name  J,  Saiori,  born  Hiosse,  has  written  ■  great 
number  of  romances,  and  is  probably  yet  living. 

Johanna  Schop[>enhaiier.  Her  collected  worlcs,  principally  romanoes,  apptntA 
in  twenty-four  volumes  in  the  years  18*29-32.     She  is  very  popular. 

Ariuilie  Schoppe,  born  Wclse,  wrote  many  popular  romances. 

Wilhelmine    Sostmann,   horn    Blumenhagcn,    has  written    poei 
L  living  ycl,  are  deceased  vlUiin  the  las 
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Frnnziska  voo  Stengel  bos  written  many  volumes  of  btatorical  rommtces.  She 
lives  in  Mannheim. 

Adclheid  Ton  Stolterfoth,  a  canonesA  in  •  convent  on  the  Rhine,  has  written 
various  epic  and  other  poems,  particularly  "  Sagas  of  the  Rhine."  Yet  living.  Hfrr 
poems  are  characterized  by  great  vigour,  and  tender  and  beauiilTul  reeling. 

Fiinny  Tarnow  has  written  a  great  multitude  of  talc*  and  romances.  If  not 
living,  only  recently  deceased. 

Antonie  Friederike  Varnhagen  von  Ease,  born  Ractiel  Levlni  and  under  the 
name  of  Rachel  bos  acquired  great  fame  by  lier  splendid  letters. 

Frau  von  VVeiMenihurn  has  written  maJiy  v«ry  beautiful  dramatic  works.  Lately 
deceased. 

Agnes  Franc  bas  written  romances,  saga,  and  poems.     Living. 

Charlotte  Birch  PfeiflTcr  has  written  several  dratnalic  works  and  romances,  and 
is  now  directress  of  the  theatre  at  Zurich. 

Louise  Braclimann  wrote  romances,  poem&,  and  novels.     She  drowned  herself. 

Sophie  Hrentano.  She  appeared  first  as  a  writer  under  the  name  of  Sopliie 
Mereau.  She  wrote  romances  and  poems,  and  Iransbted  novels  from  the  English. 
Is  probably  deceased. 

Bettina  Brentano,  now  Bettina  von  Arnim,  has  written  "Correspondence  of 
Goethe  with  a  Child,"  and  "The  Giimdcrode,"  a  ronnancc  in  letters.  She  yel  lives 
a  widow  in  Berlin.  Her  writings,  especially  "The  Giinderode/'  arc  extremely 
wild  and  extravagant;  but  at  the  same  lime  full  of  fine  thoughts  and  beautiful 
feeHng,  and  arc  by  many,  especially  the  young  and  the  ladies,  extremely  admired. 

VVjlliclmine  Christiane  von  Chezy«  born  Klenkc,  bas  written  romances  and  poems. 
Probably  living.     A  writer,  I  think  Snpin,  made  the  following  epigram  on  ber ; 
Helmine  von  Chezy 
Geborne  Klenkc 
Ich  bitle  Si',  geh'  Sie, 
Mit  I  brer  Poissie 
Sonst  kriegt  sie  die  Kriinke ! 
The  point  and  puna  in  this  are  not  readily  conveyed  into  English.     The  ptth  of  it  is 
that  the  wag  advises  her  to  away  with  her  poetry,  or  she  will  grow  intolerable. 

Anette  Freilierrin  von  Droate-Hiilshof  writes  very  beautiful  poems,  and  lives  in 
or  near  Aliinster. 

Caroline,  Baroness  de  la  Motte-Fouqu£,  born  von  Briest,  has  written  a  great 
many  romances  and  comedies.     Probably  yet  living. 

Amalie  Winter,  yet  living,  is  author  of  novds  and  tales. 

Regina  Frohberg,  bora  Salomon,  has  written  many  romances  and  tales.  Probably 
yet  living. 

Wilhelminc  von  Gersdorf,  yel  living,  bas  written  a  great  multitude  of  romances, 
novels,  and  tales. 

Frau  Eltse  Philippine  Amalie^Hohenhauscn,  yet  living,  writes  sketches  of  travel, 
novels,  and  tales. 

Henriette  Ilohenhausen,  yet  living,  writes  poems  and  novels. 

Ida,  Griifin  Ifahn-IIahn,  yet  living,  is  a  very  celebrated  writer  of  poems, 
romances,  and  sketches  of  travel. 

Henrietle  Wilhclminc  Baukv,  born  Arndt,  yet  living  and  v&j  popular,  is  autlior 
of  many  talei  and  romnnces. 
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Amalie  von  Hedwig,  bora  von  Imhoffl  Sbe  i*  author  of  many  ronianeet,  takt. 
and  poems ;  one  of  the  last  an  epic.  Her  well-known  Saga  of  the  WolfebrunDca 
near  Heidelberg,  was  taken  bodily  possession  of  by  Grattan,  author  of"  High-ways 
and  By-ways,"  who  lived  some  time  very  near  the  scene  of  the  Saga.  His  **Jjtgeoi 
of  the  Wolfsbrunnen"  is  literally  that  of  Madame  von  Hedwig,  except  that  he  has 
inverted  her  story,  putting  her  first  part  second,  and  the  second  first. 

Sophie  von  la  Roche,  born  Gutermann.  She  lived  in  the  time  of  Widand,  and 
wrote  many  tales. 

Friedericke  Lohmann  wrote,  in  1794*  poems;  and  ber  daughter,  Emilie  Frie- 
derike  Sophie,  wrote,  under  the  name  of  Friederike  Lohmann,  many  ronoanoea  and 
tales.     The  last  is  probably  living. 

Caroline  Lyser,  improvisatrice  and  poetess,  is  yet  living. 

Henriette  Hiille,  born  Hoffmeier,  yet  living,  has  written  poems  and  a  romanoe. 

Sophie  Ludwig  wrote,  1799-1817,  many  tales. 

Ida  Freiligrath.  wife  of  the  celebrated  poet,  is  said  also  to  possesa  high  literary 
talent,  and  to  be  at  present  engaged  with  her  husband  in  the  translation  of  the 
'*  Forest  Sanctuary,"  and  some  of  the  minor  poems  of  Felicia  Hemans. 

The  daughter  of  Tieck  the  poet  possessed  great  genius,  and  translated  some  of 
the  Plays  of  Shakspeare,  in  the  edition  of  Tieck  and  Schlegel. 

Louise  Mansoll. 

Eliso  von  Recke,  Reichsgriifin. 

Amalie  Sophie,  Princws  of  Saxony. 

Therese  Huber  wrote  several  distinguished  novels  and  tales.  The  rofmanes 
•*  Ellen  Perry,  or  Education  by  Chance ;"  the  story  of  <•  Hannah  the  Foundling,"  etc 
Is  probably  deceased. 
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The  Germans  deserve  in  nothing  greater  thanks  from  mankind 
than  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  education.  For  their  deep  and 
sagacious  inquiries  into  its  real  nature  and  true  objectsj  for  their 
planning  and  organizing  an  effective  system;  for  their  admirable 
classification  of  the  schools;  their  internal  arraogeraent^ — but  far 
above  aU,  for  the  extension  of  them  to  tbe  whole  population.  They 
have  been  the  firat  to  exhibit  the  true  thankfulness  for  the  blessing 
of  knowledge,  by  making,  as  far  as  their  power  extended,  all  man- 
kind partakers  i^ith  them.  In  this  respect  they  have  been  the 
first  to  act  on  the  great  Christian  maxim,  of  doing  as  you  would 
be  done  by,  of  loving  your  neighbtmr  as  yourself.  As  George  III. 
wished  that  every  man  in  his  dominions  might  never  want  a 
Sunday's  dinner  and  a  Bible  to  read  after  it,  so  the  Germans  have 
wished  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  should  have  an  education  j 
and  they  have  not  only  wished  it,  but  decreed  it.  This  glorious 
advance  in  the  true  science  of  government  has  raised  no  little  sen- 
sation throughout  Europe,  and  haa  created  a  large  party  in  England 
whOj  ashamed  of  our  own  neglect,  ashamed  of  the  stride  which 
Germany  haa  made  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect,  are  zealous  to 
achieve  the  like  grand  object.  The  fears,  however,  that  religion 
should  not  be  taught  in  a  national  system,  or  should  be  taught  by 
the  wrong  persona,  scared  away  vast  numbers  from  the  project,  and 
as  many  others  shrmik  back  in  terror,  lest  genera!  education  of  the 
working  classes  should  prove  a  general  ruin  of  them  as  workers 
and  servants. 

As  to  the  religious  alarms,  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  German  schools  in  this  respect  would  satisfy  the  most 
scrupulous.    Nothing  is  so  simple  and  so  satisfactory.   The  ordinary 
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teachers  da  not  meddle  witli  religion,  this  is  tanght  to  the  childrenj 
by  their  own  minister  on  days  set  apart.     All  goes  on  as  sraoothl] 
aa  a  locomotive  on  a  good  railway,  io  which  nobody  troubles  him- 
self about   proselyting    his   neighbour.      Here  arc    no    fears, 
jealousies,  no  proselyting,  nor  growth  of  any  particular  evil,  exec 
what  some  of  our  countrymen  consider  the   greatest  —  general 
education.      As  to  spoiling  the  working  classes,  however,  cr  filling 
their  heads  with  any  idea  of  leaping  out  of  their  own  class  and 
proper  pursuits,  this  is  jmst  the  point  on  which  such  timoroas 
persons  would  be  the  most  astonished.     In  fact,  the  general  rcsultj 
of  nntversal  education,  beyond  the  promotion  of  universal  orderJ 
are  very  different  to  what  we  would  d  priori  have  imagined. 

As  far  as  the  education  of  the  higher  classes,  and  of  all  tho^el 
proposing  for  office,  is  concerned,  nothing  can  be  more  excellentJ 
There  are,  it  is  true,  heart-burnings  and  disputes  between 
Biirgcr  schools  —  those  for   the  education  of  citizens   and  lowc 
officials,  and  the  Gymnasia,  or  schools  for  preparation  for  an  aca-l 
dcmic  course — arising  from  the  natural  desire  of  the  burgher  - 
to  have  the  classics,  which  the  Gymnasia  consider  it  as  their  proper 
business  to  teach,  introduced  into  the  Biirger  schools.     But  beyond 
tbit,   all  is  thoroughly  harmonious.      Education  in  all  German 
schools    alike   has   this    general   character.      It   is   methodically, 
actively,  and  perseveriugly  pursued.     The  children  are  kept  hard  i 
at  work.     Their  business  is  admirably  arranged,  and  such  a  cirdi 
of  languages  and  branches  of  instruction  taught  as  would  astoniitl 
the  greater  part  of  our  parents  and  teachers.     Having  not  onl? 
observed  for  myself,  but  watched  the  progress  of  my  own  boys, 
can  speak  confidently  on  this  head.     Thus  are  habits  of  diligence 
and  acquisition  laid,  which  are  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  German 
character.     Tlie  young  men  of  the  higher  classes  are  in  oonao- 
qucncc  a  thoroughly  well-educated  class;  and  possess  besides,  the 
accomplishments  of  music  and  singing  almost  universally,  to  a  degree 
vcrj-  uncommon  amongst  our  young  men  of  a  similar  station. 

In  the  Biirger  classes,  who  natiu-ally  take  away  their  sons  at  a 
much  earlier  period  to  business,  the  circle  of  science  is,  of  cours* 
not  so  ample,  nor  so  far  carried  out,  but  the  instruction  in  the  pa 
ticular  branches  more  necessary  to  them,  is  pushed  as  far  as  ^ 
time  possibly  admits.     Ailer  all,  I  would  not  pretend  to  say  that 
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tliis  class,  or  the  upper  ones,  are  more  able  or  intelligent  than  the 
corresponding  ones  in  our  own  country.  I  should  say  that  the 
Germans  are  more  methodically  and  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
Bcbools  than  the  English;  but  that  the  English  generally,  in  tlje 
progress  of  life,  acquire  a  greater  mass  of  general  knowledge.  The 
education  of  the  German  seems  to  cease,  io  a  great  measure,  with 
his  departure  from  school  or  college.  Each  man  passes  into  his 
office  or  his  shop,  and  smoking  his  pipe  and  enjoying  the  society 
of  his  friends,  lets  fall,  perhaps,  much  which  he  has  acquired; 
pursuing  only  with  a  sort  of  military  precision  the  track  of  his 
profession,  and  its  adherent  informatton.  The  education  of  the 
Englishman  on  the  contrary,  merely,  on  leaving  school  or  college, 
undergoes  a  change.  The  world,  commerce,  politics,  parliament; 
the  various  courses  of  life  which  are  open  to  biui ;  the  various 
interests  with  which,  by  party,  by  property,  by  speculations,  he 
becomes  connected,  = — all  are  courses  of  education  to  bim,  in  which 
he  acquires  a  varied  mass  of  knowledge  such  as  individuals  of  iaw 
other  countries  possess. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  manufacturing  and  shop-kcepiug 
classes.  The  various  pursuits  of  trade,  of  politics,  in  which  they 
engage;  the  various  interests  which  they  possess  in  machinery, 
lands,  houses,  gas-works,  water-works,  roads ;  the  various  com- 
mittees of  which  they  are  members,  to  conduct  public  and  private 
affairs;  the  management  of  the  poor,  societies  for  variotis  social 
objects,  etc.  etc;  almost  all  of  which,  in  England,  are  carried  on  by 
private  exertions  and  individuals,  and  not  by  government^ — these 
are,  each  and  all,  great  schools.  The  Englishman  of  this  class  has 
often  received  a  less  rcgulai"  and  thoroiipi  education  than  bis  peer  in 
Germany;  in  many  instances  of  great  success  in  life,  scarcely  any  at 
all;  but  the  mass  of  practical  knowledge  and  the  activity  of  mind 
in  the  two,  are  not  to  be  compared.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  under- 
standing and  management  of  the  business  of  life,  the  Englishman 
stands  first.  We  frequently,  between  bim  and  the  German,  see 
often  demonstrated  the  difference  between  education  of  the  schools 
and  self-education.  In  the  one  case  all  is  done  for  the  person,  and 
therefore  he  docs  little  for  himself.  lie  acquires  no  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, of  self-reliance;  be  becomes  the  creature  of  forms,  and  walks 
leisurely  and  by  rule.     In  the  other,  so  little  is  done  for  the  person 
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that  he  feels  every  hour  the  necessity  of  doiug  for  himself.     He  is 
thrown  into  a  stirring  world,  where  he  feels  that  there  is  no  medium 
between  titj;hting  his  way  and  being:  trodden  underfoot,     lie  has 
a  thousand  obstacles,   and    but  little  scientific  guidance;  but  he 
takes  his  Uttle  talent  in  his  baud,  watches  all  the  chances  of  life, 
and  finds  it  grow  like  a  snow-ball  Hung  down  a  hill.     Like  a  man 
wanting  an  ear  or  an  eye,  his  other  senses  and  faculties  become  j 
proportiouably  sharpened.     The  necessity  of  exertion  invigoratesi 
the  whole  constitution  of  his  mind.     What  he  wants  in  early  dis>] 
cipliue,  experience   becomes  to  him;  what  he  lacks  in  methodical | 
science  he  gains  in  quickness  and  adaptability  of  genius.     Thus  itj 
is  that  even  too  much  may  be  done  for  individual  succeas;  and] 
while  nothing  can  exec!  the  learnedness,  method,  and  complete- 1 
ness  with  which  the  German  lectures  on  all  kmds  of  art,  science, 
and  management;  of  agriculture,  government,  and  adinini:<itration  j 
of  justice,   including  the  business  of  public  offices,  posting  and 
police;  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  three  months  in  London, 
in  shop,  warehouse,  office,  or  in  any  branch  of  physical  science,! 
the   German  would  acquire   more  practical   knowledge    than   he 
now  learns  from  generation  to  generation.*    They  have  admirable 

*  I  have  ofiea  spoken  oF  the  formalities  of  German  office.     In  the  mere  maUer 
of  Aendiiif;  a  parcL'l,  which  any  coucli-uffice  in  Knglaud  would  furward  without drla^i  j 
if  ciuly    wrapped   in  a  bit  of  hruwn  paper,  and  tied  with  n  MrJng,  what  difficultk*  ' 
inetit  yuu  in  CLTinany !     A  parcel  tiiust  be  wrapped  in  a  c-eruin  way.     It  inuil  bav* 
ao  miiny  seah  upon   it.     Its  coiUent<i  and  value  must  be  written  uutsidv.      If  of  one 
weight,  muvt  go  by  one  conveyance;  if  of  another,  by  a  »ecund;   if  of  onolher,  by  4  | 
third.     It  must  under  ceruin  circumstances  be  wrapped  in  an  oiUctoth.      Faiting  | 
any  one  of  these  formalities  it  cannot  go.     It  is  returned,  or  cieni  from  one  office  t^  ! 
another,  till  more  time  is  cunsti|i#tl  ihati  is  ueces<iary  t»  take  tl  to  i(«  de«tinaUoni 
A  title-deed  was  sent  from  England    fur  my  signature^  which  woa  urgently  wantad 
back  by  return  of  po&t.     Tiiucigh  signed  and  Kunl  to  the  packet-|K)st  the  same  ilaj, 
under  the  directions  of  uur  German  hanker,  yet  so  many  obstacles  arose  that,  after 
several  days  deby,  we  stent  it  by  the  oniiiihuji  proj>rietor  to  iho  Steam  Ctftnpaiiy  at 
the  Rhine.     Two  motulis  aflerward's,  the  sender  in  England  wrote,  itt  greitl  dmn 
to  know  why  the  deed  was  not  returned;  und  on  inquiry  ui  the  omaibi»praprteior\  j 
we  found  it  atill  lying  in  hi»  house!      The  Rhine  Cuni|>any  had  not  dared  to  take  iC  | 
because  it  belonged  to  the  Faekcl'pMt  dej^artineut;   and  the  pour  man  could  not  tell  ] 
to  whom   to  return  it.      Ht'  iiad  even  advertised  it  in  the  little  Heidelberg  imwv  i 
paper,  which  wc   never  aee;   but  though  ibere  were  only  about  six  English  families 
in  tbe  place,  and  he  knew  it  came  from  one,   it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to  »end  | 
round  and  inquire.      A  common  hofttler,  or  bouts  in  England,  would  have  dotie  it  ^ 
in  ten  minules      In  four  monlks  the  parcel  reached  England  ! ! 
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lecturers  on  ehcintstry;  pharmaceutics^  mechanics,  ami  physics;  but 
in  all  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  preparationsj  auil  in  mechanical 
practice,  how  far,  in  general,  stands  Geniiany  behind  England. 
The  activity  of  mind,  the  sharpening  of  his  faculties,  the  facility 
of  his  movements,  both  bodily  and  mental,  which  the  free  consti- 
tution of  England,  and  the  conducting  of  most,  if  not  the  whole 
of  the  economy  of  society  by  individual  enterprise,  instead  of  by 
government,  and  the  perpetual  discussion  in  newspapers,  joui^nals, 
and  conversation  of  every  possible  point  of  political  science,  of 
religious  dogma,  and  every  question  of  social  interest,  give  to 
the  Englishman,  are  his  grand  education.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that 
notwithstanding  the  large  libraries  to  be  found  in  the  large  cities 
and  university  towns  of  Germany*  and  the  liberality  with  which 
they  arc  opened  to  the  public  use;  yet  in  other  towns  the  sub- 
scription libraries  are  generally  very  inferior  to  what  we  have 
now  in  our  provincial  towns,  and  therefore  the  facilities  for  sub- 
stantial reading  amongst  the  mass  of  citizens  arc  less.  This 
amongst  the  lesser  tradesmen  and  mechanics  applies  with  still 
greater  force.  The  artizan  has  his  library  in  most  English  towns, 
and  now  makes  great  use  of  it.  He  reads  and  discusses  every 
point  of  poHtics,  and  acquires  thereby  a  vivacity  and  activity  of 
mind  very  striking  when  compared  with  his  peer  in  other  countries. 
Thus,  in  the  burgher  class  in  Germany,  though  we  should  perhaps 
tind  more  who  vkould  read  Schiller  and  Goethe  than  of  the  same 
clasa  in  England  who  would  read  Milton  and  Shakspeare;  yet  in  the 
Engliahmaii,  with  a  less  intellectuality  of  taste,  a  far  greater  mass 
of  political  knowledge  and  vigorous  adaptabihty  of  tnind  exists. 
A  survey  of  the  libraries  from  which  the  shop-keeping  class  in 
England  and  in  Germany  derive  their  respective  books,  woiddshew 
a  curious  contrast.  The  Englishman  of  this  class  has  evinced  a 
gi'owing  disposition  to  become  a  member  of  a  subscription  library; 
even  if  it  were  only  of  the  artizan^s  library.  In  either  of  these  he 
reads  more  and  more  of  travels,  of  history,  of  the  best  fictions,  and 
works  of  a  miscellaneous  character;  and  he  has  of  late  years  bought 
largely  of  the  very  cheap  reprints  of  our  standard  authors,  which 
have  been  so  extensively  circulated.  Here,  the  lower  we  go,  the 
wider  becomes  the  difference  between  the  spread  of  general  infor- 
mation in   the  two  countries.     In  both,  the  common  circulating 
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library  is,  to  use  a  country  phrase,  pretty  much  of  a  mucb 
It  abouuds  with  the  worst  of  trash ;  but  while  to  the  lower  class  of 
tradesmen  and  artizans  in  England  the  subscription  libraries  furnish 
a  large  and  rational  resource,  in  German  towns  the  circulating 
library  is  too  much  left  to  be  the  resource  of  the  lower  burgher  and 
mechanic.  And  what  a  world  of  wild  aiul  liorritic  matter  is  that! 
With  a  thin  sprinkling  of  the  best  authors,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Kiclitcr, 
Herder,  etc. — what  bombastic  and  horror-breathing  titles  meet  us 
on  all  sides!  "  The  Wandering  Spirit;"  "The  Enchanted  Dag- 
ger;" "The  Blood-red  Death-torch;"  "The  Subterranean  Blood- 
Doom  of  Barcelona;"  "Draliomeia,  with  the  Serpent-ring,  or 
Nightly  Wanderings  in  the  Dungeon  of  Horror,  at  Karlstcill 
near  Prague;"  "  The  Ghostly  Mother  of  the  Rock  of  Gutenstein;* 
"The  Flunimen-ritter,  or  the  Death-dance  in  the  Wienerwald;" 
"The  Prophetic  Dream-shape;"  *•  The  Bandit  from  Honour  and 
Misanthrope;"  *'  Rauhcnstein,  or  the  Blood-bath  in  the  Hellcuen 
Thai,  near  Baden,"  etc.  etc. 

Here  then  wc  come  to  the  point  of  the  most  surprising  and 
singular  peculiarity  in  the  educational  provisions  of  the  t« 
countries.  AVhile  England  has  been  bitterly  upbraided,  and  nij 
unjustly,  for  the  neglect  of  the  education  of  its  working  classes  I 
goveriinient,  there  is  no  country  in  which  so  much  has  been  done' 
by  the  people  themselves,  and  by  the  press,  for  the  diffusion  of 
popular  information,  and  for  supplying  intellectual  aliment  to  all 
as  fast  as  they  become  educated.  With  our  cheap  books,  periodicaU 
and  newspapers,  we  have  even  outrun  the  progress  of  our  schools, 
and  the  moment  a  man  can  read,  he  tinds  knowledge  lying  all 
round  him  like  a  manna.  While  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  done  so  much  for  uuivcrsfd  education,  there  are  few  coimtrie 
which  have  done  less  for  carrying  out  the  legitimate  purposes  < 
education,  by  supplying  the  great  mass  with  sound  sources  of 
information  as  fast  as  they  are  prepared  for  it. 

The  English  mechanic  has  his  library,  his  newspapers,  and 
his  cheap  and  yet  handsome  editions  of  standard  authors.  Tbc 
German  mechanic  has  few  or  none  of  these.  The  English  mechanic 
Hnds  in  his  library  a  multitude  of  the  best  authors  in  his  language; 
but  the  German,  if  he  found  them,  could  not  read  them.  Our 
language,  simple  in  its  construction,    and  written   in  a  popular 
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style,  is  as  intclligiblo  to  a  tolerably  sensible  mechanic  as  to  a 
lord;  but  it  is  very  different  with  the  German.  This  language  is 
most  artificial  in  its  construction,  and  involved  in  its  style.  The 
eoninion  people  cannot  pretend  to  speak,  or  even  to  comprehend 
its  graaimatical  niceties;  and  as  it  is  written  by  the  standard 
authors,  it  is  as  raucb  Greek  to  thera  as  Greek  itself.  This  is  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  intelligence  amongst  the  multitude. 
They  naust  be  educated  far  beyond  what  they  are  at  present,  to 
compreliend  the  best  writers  of  their  native  language.  For  this 
reason,  wc  see  no  such  cheap  re-prints  of  all  the  best  authors  in 
Germany,  as  we  see  in  England.  They  have,  it  is  true,  their 
Penny  Magassine  and  Penny  Cyclopedia;  but  these  do  not  go 
amongst  the  multitude,  as  do  our  Penny  Magazine,  Saturday 
Magazine,  and  Chambers'  Journal.  Their  minds  are  not  quickened 
by  politics,  for  that  is  a  dead  region  to  them.  Their  newspapers 
contain  a  scrap  of  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  more  from 
other  countries  than  their  own.  Discussions  of  political  topics, 
bold  callings  in  question  of  their  government's  acts,  there  are 
none.  The  world  of  politics,  with  all  its  mind-stirring  schemes, 
is  shut  to  them;  and  if  they  venture  into  it,  they  soon  knock 
tlicir  heads  against  so  many  posts-and-rails  of  government  prohi- 
bition that  they  are  glad  to  walk  out  again. 

But  this  is  still  more  vastly  the  case  in  the  country.  Here  lies 
the  great  difference  between  EngHsh  and  German  society;  here 
lies  the  great  difference  between  the  facilities  for  the  spread  of 
popular  information  between  the  two  countries.  In  England  a 
mixed  population  lives  throughout  the  whole  country;  rich  and 
poor,  all  classes  live  there :  but  aa  we  have  earlier  remarked,  the 
case  is  totally  different  in  Germany.  There  is  nothing  like  our 
English  rural  life  there.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  of 
Germany  is  agricultural,  and  therefore  lives  in  the  country;  but 
that  mass  is  almost  purely  and  exclusively  a  peasantry.  In  each 
village  is  a  clergyman  and  a  doctor,  with  perhaps  an  official  of  one 
kind  or  another;  and  all  besides  are  of  the  Bauer-stand,  the  rank 
of  peasants,  be  they  rich  or  poor.  They  most  of  them  possess 
land,  and  all  are  to  a  degree  educated.  But  they  have  no  politics 
to  rouse  them ;  and  with  few  exceptions,  no  examples  of  greater 
elegance  of  life,  or  greater  intelligence,  to  excite  their  emulation. 
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They  are  all  alike,  they  see  no  necessity  for  an  advance  in  mental 
cultivation.  All  work  hard,  smoke  hard,  many  drink  hard,  and 
the  young  dance  hard;  and  so  they  go  through  the  world. 

What  then  is  the  state  of  education  amongst  this  great  aoii 
prevalent  class — amongst  what,  indeed,  may  he  called  tfte 
in  Germany?  All  go  to  school,  i.  «*.,  in  winter  all  the  children  \ 
to  school  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  In  summer  they  go 
six.  in  the  morning  till  eleven,  which  is  their  dinner-time. 
with  an  interval  or  two  for  play,  is  their  school  day  in  summer. 
In  the  afternoon  they  go  to  the  fields  and  woods  to  labour.  At 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  they  quit  the  school  altogether; 
and  all  work — father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters — in  the  field 
Their  life,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  life  of  incessant  labour, 
jediication  they  therefore  acquired  in  school  is  all  that  they 
acquire.  This  consists  of  a  little  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  singing.  This  is  their  education,  and  here  it  ceases.  They 
never  pursue  it  farther  themselves.  They  have  no  time,  and  no 
inclmation.  Whatever  might  be  the  case  in  England,— howe 
there  a  universal  education  might  set  all  heads  on  fire;  turn" 
ploughmen  into  poets,  fillers  of  carts  and  fellers  of  wood  into 
philosophers,  millers  into  metaphysicians,  and  patchcrs  of  soles 
of  siloes  into  preachers  to  souls  of  men, — there  is  not  a  glimpse 
of  such  an  effervescence  in  Germany.  The  working  people 
artizans  and  Bauers,  and  nothing  more.  There  can  be  no  greati 
proof  of  it  than,  though  they  once  had  a  glorious  old  poctio 
shoemaker,  Hans  Sachs,  they  yet  have  no  Bums,  no  Hogg, 
Ailaij  Cunningham,  no  Clare,  no  Bloomfield.*  But  there  is  sC 
a  more  curious  proof  of  it,  and  that  is  in  the  books  which  th 
class,  this  universally  educated  class  of  Germany,  actually  read  i 
this  moment.  These  may  be  seen  by  any  one  on  the  stalls  of  aa 
fair.  This  is  a  curious  spectacle,  and  deserving  of  the  mo 
particular  notice  of  the  friends  of  popular  education.  In  Gcrmanj 
the  country  of  this  universal  education,  where  this  has  in  son 
•States  been  established  for  these  twenty  years  and  more,  belold 
the  book  shop  from  which  tbt:  bulk  of  the  working  population 
derive  their  supply  of  reading! 

•  In  Carlsruhe  there  is  m   Baker-poet,  of  some  reputation;  and  an  Au 
common  soldier,   Hilscher,  is  said  lo  Lave  made  an  ndmiriibli',  if  itul  the  *ery  beat, 
Gernun  Icajialaiiun  ut'  CbilJv  Huruld.      He  died  neglected  and  in  want* 
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Justinus  Kerncr,  a  man  as  well  acquainted  as  any  with  the 
people  of  his  own  countryt  thus  introduces  the  popular  book-stall 
in  his  "Rciseschatten."  "A  booth  with  Folks  Books  and  Folks 
Songs  drew  me  forward.  The  Jag:er  and  the  miller  youth  were 
already  there.  The  Jiiger  sought  for  the  song  'The  Jiigcr  from 
the  Palatinate/  the  miller  bought  the  pamphlet  entitled  'The 
Miller's  Garland  of  Honour,'  The  maidens  from  the  next  fountain 
were  all  got  round  the  stall;,  and  the  vender  was  assaying  the  newest 
Bongs  for  them  with  the  accompanimeut  of  a  dulcimer.  The  Jtiger, 
a  handsome  young  man,  kissed  one  of  the  maidens  after  another, 
and  they  did  not  take  it  ill.  The  miller  youth  would  have  done 
the  same,  as  I  well  saw,  but  he  was  young  and  not  so  confident. 
Perhaps  he  was  already  in  love,  for  he  purchased  the  song  'Oh! 
were  I  but  a  Bird;'  and  hummed  aioud,  '  Greet  my  Love  a  thousand 
times.'  But  the  Jiiger  looked  on  the  girls  like  the  roes  in  the 
forest,  as  all  belonging  to  him,  and  therefore  he  clasped  two  in 
each  arm. 

"  It  was  at  this  stall  that  were  purchased  fine  pictures,  hearts 
filled  with  rhymes,  and  printed  love-letters,  which 

Were  written  in  t(jc  city. 

Wb«n?  Ittve  doth  never  tire, 
And  wrilti:n  in  the  year 

Wherir  love  wbs  all  ■  fire. 

Probably  many  a  dear  child  stood  here  who  purchased  a  painted 
heart,  and  found  in  her  bosom  a  love-warm  one.  Most  of  the  damsels 
purchased  '  The  Holy  Geuovefa.'  *  That,'  said  one,  '  is  out  of  the 
Bible — the  greatest  love  of  a  book.'  'Nay,'  said  another,  'the 
Horned  Siegfried  is  much  more  to  my  taste.'  '  Ah  1 '  because  thy 
lover  is  a  soldier,'  replied  her  neighbour;  and  the  maiden  laughed 
and  reddened,  shewing  that  she  had  been  rightly  hit. 

"'Ah,  have  you  now?  Is  it  there  yet?  God  be  thanked, 
there  it  hangs,'  cried  a  youngster  crushed  through  the  throng, 
and  tearing  from  the  string  *The  Four  Heymon's  Children,'  flung 
down  the  money,  and  away." 

This  favourite  stall  of  the  country  people  is,  in  fact,  hung  all 
round  with  prints,  coloured  in  flaming  style,  of  Christ,  the  Virgin, 
Saints,  Buonaparte,  etc.  Numberless  songs  flutter  on  wretched 
paper;  there,  painted  and  gilt  hearts,  with  verses  printed  in  them, 
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lie  in  heaps  with  the  printed  love-lettors,  amongst  which  every  one 
finda  one  expressive  of  his  feelings,  and  purchasing;,  enelosea  in  a 
cover.     There  are  also  plenty  of  kalendars,  mostly  in  the  sliape  of 
a  boy's  copy-book.    Every  peasant  buys  a  kalendar,  which,  besii 
all  almanac  matters,  is  adorned  with  wood-cuts,  and  enriched 
a  miscellany  of  selected  matter  for  fireside  readinf^ .    Folks  kalendan,' 
of  a  much  more  handsome  description,  are  sold  in  the  shops,  bo^^ 
are  bought  rather  by  the  other  classes  than  the  Bauer.  ^H 

Besides  these,  are  piles  of  Uttle  books,  the  popular  literature 
of  all  agricultural  and  band-working  Germany;  and  even  great 
favourites  amougst  the  poetical  of  all  classes.  Most  of  them  are 
on  wretched  paper,  with  wood-cuts  of  the  rudest  kind.  Some  are 
for  the  Catholic  population ;  and  did  we  not  see  it,  we  could  not 
have  believed  that  at  this  time  of  day  in  any  country,  much 
in  that  of  Protestantism  and  popular  education,  such  childish 
could  be  read  and  credited.  But  that  these  are  read  and  bean 
believed,  tlieir  constant  and  extensive  sale  at  the  stalls  is  sufficient 
evidence.  In  the  more  thoroughly  Catholic  states  we  repeal 
asked  the  booksellers  whether  the  peasantry  purchased  many 
The  universal  answer  was  —  '*Not  a  book,  except  kalcudarti 
prayer-books."  These  books  present  by  far  too  striking  an  cadii- 
bition  of  the  state  of  mind  and  intelligence  in  a  Catholic  populati 
even  when  hving  surrounded  by  and  mixed  up  with  Protcstani 
and  educated  in  the  same  national  schools  with  them,  to  be 
over  without  some  marked  notice.  One  of  these  httle  books, 
"Geistliches  Gtiaden-Briinnleiu  mit  Zwolf  Rohren" — Little  spiti 
tual  Fountain  of  Grace  with  twelve  Pipes — contains  this,  amongst 
heap  of  equally  marvellous  matter: — "A  little  girl  tended  cati 
in  Bavaria,  in  fields  where  stood  an  old  stone  image  of  the  Moth 
of  God.  The  Virgin  appeared  to  her  and  offered  to  teach  her  a 
prayer,  on  condition  that  she  taught  it  to  others.  The  little  maid, 
however,  kept  the  prayer  to  herself.  She  died,  but  could  not  rest 
in  her  grave.  Being  demanded  by  the  priest  why  she  walked,  she 
replied  because  she  had  kept  this  prayer  secret,  and  now  she  must 
have  no  rest  till  every  man  was  made  acquainted  with  it.  Of  cou 
every  good  Christian  must  be  anxious  to  give  the  poor  girl  rest 
spreading  this  important  prayer,  and  here  it  is :  '  God  greet  th* 
Mary.     God  greet  thee,  Mary.     Oh,  Mary,  I  greet  thee  thi 
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three  thousand  times!  Oh,  Mary!  I  greet  thee  as  the  archangel 
Gabriel  greeted  thee.  It  rejoices  tbee  in  tliy  heart,  and  me  in  my 
heart,  that  the  archangel  Gabriel  has  brought  the  heavenly  saluta- 
tion.    Ave  Maria!'" 

But  the  most  extraordinary  is  the — 

ROMANUS  BUCHLEIN 

Vor 

Gi>tt  der   llcrr  bevabre  meine  S«cle, 

mcinen  Aus-imd  Eingatigj  von 

nun  an  bis  in  iille  Ewigkeit. 

Amen.      Halleluja. 


Gcdruckt  in  Venedig. 

The  Liltle  Roman  Book.  Before  God  ihc  Lord  keep  my  soul,  my 
going  out  and  my  coming  in,  Trom  now  till  all  elurnity.  Amen.  IlalJvluiu. 
Printed  in  Venice. 

This  little  book  of  forty-eight  pages  consists  of  a  number  of 
prayers  and  reci[)es  to  put  down  and  bless  us  from  all  evils;  and 
if  it  only  verified  a  hundredth  part  of  its  assertions  would  be  the 
greatest  gift  to  mankind  that  ever  came  uj)on  earth.  Tlierc  h 
first  a  morning  prayer  which  a  man  must  pronounce  when  on 
travel,  and  it  will  presei*ve  him  from  all  evil.  If  a  man  has  a  sore 
mouth  and  throat,  let  him  use  this  form  and  it  is  a  certain  remedy. 
Job  travelled  through  the  country:  be  had  his  stafl'  in  his  band. 
God  the  I^rd  met  him  and  said,  '^  Job,  why  art  thou  bo  sorrow- 
ful?" "Ah,  God!"  he  answered,  "how  can  I  be  otherwise  than 
sorrowful,  I  have  such  a  sore  throat  and  mouth.*'  God  said  to 
Job,  "There  runs  a  stream  in  the  valley  there  which  shall  heal 
thee,  in  the  name  of  tlie  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ohost- 
Amen."  This  must  be  pronounced  three  times  in  the  morning 
and  three  in  the  evening;  and  as  you  say  "It  shall  heal  thee," 
you  must  blow  three  times  into  the  chikVa  mouth.  Let  no  mother 
henceforth  suffer  her  child  to  smart  with  the  thrush.  But  that 
worst  of  mortal  pains  the  tooth-ache  is  equally  easily  got  rid  of. 
St.  Peter  stood  under  an  oak  bush.  Our  dear  I/ord  Jesus  said  to 
him,  ''Peter,  why  so  sorrowful?"  Peter  said,  "  Why  should  I  not 
be  sorrowful,  for  I  have  a  horrible  tooth-ache."  "  Go  down  to  the 
earth,"  said  the  Lord  Jesus,  "  and  take  water  in  thy  mouth,  and 
spout  it  out  again  upon  the  ground.     Cross  thyself  three  times. 
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Amen."  Here  is  a  defence  against  fire.  "Take  a  black  hen  out 
of  its  nest,  morning  or  evening;  cat  off  its  head;  throw  it  on  the 
earth ;  cut  out  ita  stomach ;  leave  its  contents  in.  Take  a  piece 
of  a  maiden's  chemiae,  as  large  as  a  plate.  Wrap  these  together. 
Take  heed  that  thou  get  an  egg  that  was  laid  on  Good  Friday; 
roll  these  things  altogether  with  wax;  put  them  in  a  pipkin,  cover 
it,  and  bury  it  under  thy  door-sill;  and,  with  God'a  help,  so  long 
as  a  piece  of  this  remains  in  the  house,  though  fire  was  raging 
both  before  and  behind  it,  not  a  spark  should  injure  thee  or  thy 
children.  Or  if  a  sudden  fire  burst  out,  take  a  whole  aiaidcn'a 
chemise,  roll  it  up,  and  fling  it  into  the  fire.  It  ia  a  certain 
remedy.  Or  write  these  cabalistic  letters  on  each  side  of  n  plate, 
and  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  it  will  immediately  and  obediently 
go  out. 


s. 

A. 

T. 

l>. 

R. 

A. 

IL 

K. 

l\ 

O. 

T. 

E. 

N. 

E. 

T. 

O. 

P. 

E. 

R. 

A. 

R- 

O. 

T. 

A. 

S." 

This  form  of  letters  is  ao  equal  protection  to  cattle,  written  up  over 
their  stall,  against  witchcraft  and  deviPs  work.  To  free  and  make 
secure  both  man  and  beast  from  witches  who  bewitch  the  cattle, 
from  bad  men  and  spirits  who  in  the  night  plague  both  old  and 
young  people,  affii  this  on  the  stall,  or  write  it  on  tlie  bedstead — 
"  Trottenkopf,  1  forbid  thee  my  house  and  my  yard,  my  stable  aud 
cowhouse.  That  thou  comest  not  into  my  house^  begone  into 
another,  or  climb  every  hill  in  the  country,  count  every  hedg 
stake,  walk  over  eveiy  water^  before  thou  returnest;  then  will  th 
dear  day  come  again  into  my  house?  In  the  name  of  the  FatfaerJ 
etc.     Amen.'' 

To  drive  away  ghosts  and  all  sorts  of  witchcraft,  this  form  tf 
juvincible — 

I. 

N.     1.     R 

1 

SaiicIus     Spirit  lit. 


N. 


K. 


Li-t  this  dvrt'iiil  lift  lit-ti-,  ill  ticiR-  «iikJ  in  eternity.     Amrti. 
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Against  all  ill-luck  and  danger  in  the  house— Saiict  Mattheus, 
Sanct  MarcuB,  Sanct  Lucos^  Sanct  Johaiinea.*  To  preserve  bouse 
and  yard  from  sickness  and  thieves, — 

Ilo,  alo  MasMi  Dando  Daudo,  III.      Amen. 
I.     R.     N.     R.     I. 

If  any  evil  person  has  caused  a  cow  to  go  off  in  her  milk,  give 
three  spoonsful  of  the  first  milk  to  the  cow,  and  say,  *^  If  any  one 
asks  thee  what  has  heconic  of  the  milk,  say,  Ninimfam  has  been 
here,  and  I  have  eaten  it  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  etc."  Or 
write  on  three  strips  of  paper, 

J.  Kreuz  Jesu  ChrHj  Milch  gOM. 

J.  Kreux  Jesu  Chri»ti  Waaser  goM. 

J.  Kreuz  Jesu  Christ!  Ilaben  goes. 

Take  these  three  strips,  some  milk  from  the  ailing  cow,  a  little 
powder  scraped  from  the  scull  of  a  poor  sinner ;  'put  all  in  a  pot, 
boil  it  well,  and  the  witch  must  cry  out.  Or  take  the  three  written 
strips  in  the  mouth,  go  before  the  cowhouse,  pronounce  the  words 
three  times,  step  into  the  stall,  and  all  the  witches  will  not  only 
be  seen,  but  the  cow  will  be  well. 

Against  fever  : — Pray  early.  Twirl  your  shirt  by  the  left  arm 
three  times  round,  saying  three  times  these  words,  "  Shirt  twirl 
on,  fever  begone!"  Name  the  name  of  him  who  has  the  fever, 
and  it  wilt  leave  him.  To  bann  a  thief  so  that  he  must  stand  still, 
be  he  where  he  may,  and  cannot  move  from  the  spot  till  you 
release  him,  "  Three-and-thirty  angels  sat  together,  they  sate  about 
Mary,  then  said  St,  Daniel,  '  Good  wife,  I  see  thieves.  They  will 
steal  thy  child,  and  I  cannot  hinder  it/  Then  said  our  dear  Lady 
to  St.  Teter,  'Bind,  St.  Peter,  bind  I'  St.  Peter  said,  'I  have 
bound  with  a  band,  with  Christ's  own  hand ;  if  they  steal  my  goods, 
in  house,  or  fields,  or  woods  j  in  vineyard,  orchard,  garden-ground ; 
in  chest,  or  meadow,  they  are  bound.**  Our  dear  Lady  said,  '  Let 
him  steal  that  will,  but  make  him  there  stand  still ;  like  tethered 
goat,  or  like  a  stock,  till  he  has  counted  every  rock ;  every  rock, 
and  star,  and  stone,  that  over  heaven  and  earth  are  strewn,  etc.  etc.*" 
This   must  be  pronounced  on  a  Friday  morning  before  sunrise; 

•  Ti)  protect  houKi  from  thieves  witthcrafi.  etc.  jou  »ec  written  on  the  tloors, 
the  names  of  ihe  three  kinga  of  Cologne,  llius — Kii»p«r+Melchior-f  Balthaior. 
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and  to  loose  the  bann,  you  must  call  on  St.  John.  It  is  equally 
effective,  to  cry  out  upon  seeing  a  thief  making  off,  "  On  our  Lord 
God  his  grave,  three  lilies  wave ;  the  first  is  God's  high  word,  the 
second  is  his  blood;  the  third  is  \i\»  will,  so  thief  stand  thou  still/* 
If  the  goods  are  gone,  it  is  likely  that  you  will  wish  them  back 
again.  This  then  is  what  you  have  to  do.  You  must  go  in  a 
morning  l>cfore  the  sun  is  up  to  a  juniper  bush,  bend  it  towards 
the  east  with  the  left  band,  and  say,  "Juniper  bush,  I  bend  thee^ 
and  o]ipress  thee,  till  the  thief  brings  the  stolen  goods  back." 
You  must  then  take  a  stone  and  lay  it  on  the  bush,  and  on  it  the 
skull  of  a  sinner  t  t  t  (here  you  cross  yourself  tlirice).  As  soon 
as  the  thief  has  brought  the  goods,  you  must  give  especial  heed  to 
lay  the  stone  back  in  the  place  where  you  picked  it  up.  Of  the 
sinner's  skull,  the  form  says  nothing  further.  As,  however,  juniper 
bushes  may  not  be  so  plentiful  as  thieves  in  some  places,  there  is| 
another  remedy  for  you.  You  have  only  then  to  go  to  a  pear-tree, 
taking  three  nails  out  of  a  coffin,  or  three  horse-shoe  nails  quite 
new,  and  smeared  with  the  fat  of  a  malefactor.  Hold  the  nailii 
towards  the  east,  and  say,  **  0  tbiefj  I  thee  by  the  first  nail 
constrain,  which  I  strike  into  thy  forehead  and  brain  j  by  the 
second  through  liver  and  langs;  by  the  third  through  thy  foot; 
thy  wrongs,  with  the  pains  of  Judas,  Pilot,  aud  hell,  shall  follow 
where  thou  goest,  and  well,  torment  thee  in  foot,  and  liver,  and 
brain,  till  the  goods  thou  hast  stolen,  thou  restore  agam." 

These  valuable  recipes  are  worth  knowing  to  the  Associations 
for  the  Prosecution  of  Felons.  They  must  save  them  much  in 
advertising,  and  rewards  for  discovery,  and  by-the-by,  offer  infinite 
advantages  over  prosecutions  in  our  courts,  where  you  get  heav 
lawyers'  fees,  but  seldom  your  goods  again.  Here  you  have  th 
goods  and  save  your  costs.  But  the  comforts  of  this  Catholic  faitb' 
are  infinite,  and  if  the  English  once  become  aware  of  a  tithe  of 
them,  O'Connell  will  certainly  yet  live  to  see  high  mass  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  In  this  one  little  book  you  have  remedies  for  all 
mortal  evils 
bind  on  the  ; 

silk.  There  are  forms  for  you  against  all — shooting,  cutting  and 
maiming,  housebreaking,  robbery,  murder;  against  all  cviU  tba 
can  happen  to  your  cattle.     You  can  bless  your  gun,  by  "  Christ^ 


Alibey.     In  this  one  little  book  you  have  remedies  for  all 
vUs»     If  you  want  always  to  win  at  play,  you  have  only  ^^m 
the  arm  with  which  you  throw,  the  heart  of  a  bat  with  red      ' 
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five  wounds  good,  and  his  roac-calourcd  blood,"  so  that  it  shall 
always  kill,  and  you  can  bind  off  anybody  from  killing  your  game. 
You  Diay  so  cut  a  stick,  saying  the  proper  formula  at  the  time, 
that  it  will  thrash  your  enemy  let  him  be  where  he  will,  and  aa  far 
ofif  as  he  will.  You  can  compel  a  Judge  to  judge  your  cause  aright; 
no  trilling  matter.  You  can  stop  the  most  inveterate  bleeding  by 
wTiting  the  names  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise — Pison,  Gihon, 
Hiddc'kel,  and  Phrat;  and  laying  them  in  the  first  book  of  Moses, 
second  chapter,  and  verses  11,  12,  13,  and  14.  To  bless  weapons 
and  make  them  invincible  you  must  call  on  the  three  kings,  Caspar, 
Mclchior,  and  Balthazer;  the  archatigcl  St,  Uriel ;  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs;  the  whole  host  of  heaven,  and  the  saints  who  are  num- 
berless; concluding  this  extensive,  but  invaluable  invocation,  which 
probably  was  the  secret  of  all  Buonapartc^s  wonderful  success,  with 
these  words — Sapa.  R.  tarn.  Tetragammaten  Angeli.  Jesus  Naza- 
rcnus  Kex  Judeorura. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the  books  which  at  this  day  are  bought, 
read,  and  believed,  by  the  Catholic  peasantry  of  Grcrmany.  Who 
shall,,  after  this,  fear  the  education  of  the  people,  for  all  these 
people  are  taught  in  the  national  schools?  Kerner,  who  has  gone 
amongst  the  people  as  their  doctor,  and  is  particularly  interested  in 
these  things,  says  that  nothing  has  surprised  him  so  much  aa  the 
firm  faith  still  of  the  German  peasantry  in  everything  belonging  to 
witchcraft,  appearances  of  the  de\Til,  and  belief  in  hidden  treasures. 
Even  iu  T.illagcs  newly  settled,  this  last  point  of  belief  is  singularly 
as  strong  as  in  the  oldest  ones. 

Besides  these  books,  are  plenty  of  "Dream-books,"  ^*  Books  of 
Fate,"  "Fortune-telling  Books,  by  pricking  with  a  Pin;'*  "Egyp- 
tian Secrets  for  Man  and  Beast;"  "Love-letter  Writers  for  both 
Sexes,"  etc.  They  have  scores  of  cheap  little  books,  such  aa  "The 
Invaluable  Lock  in  the  African  Cave  Xaxa;"  the  "  History  of 
Dr.  Faustus;"  "Dead  Laughter,"  a  German  Joe  Miller;  "Aha- 
suerus,  the  Wandering  Jew;"  "The  Tliree  Miller's  Daughters," 
a  dreadful  Blue-Beard  story;  "The  Atrocities  of  the  Turks  against 
the  Greeks;"  "  The  Wars  of  Buonaparte,"  equally  popular;  "Schin- 
derhannes  the  Robber,"  etc.  etc. 

With  such  wild,  dismal,  and  dreadful  stories,  do  the  German 
Bauers  amuse  their  long  winter  evenings.     But  besides  these  they 
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have  a  clasB  of  a  much  higher  character.  Stories  which  have  come  . 
down  fi'om  the  good  old  times  of  simplest  faith  and  chivaLroB 
advctiturei  and  which,  while  tbcy  arr  as  romantic  as  possible,  are 
full  of  a  fine  poetry,  and  of  exalted  sentiments.  Such  are  *'Thc 
Histoiy  of  Griseldis  and  the  Mark-Graf  Walther;"  the  Patient 
Grizel  of  Bocaccio  and  Chaucer;  "The  Holy  Gcnoveva;*'  "The 
Emperor  Octavianus;"  "Fortunatus  with  his  Cap;"  "The  Homed 
Siegfried;**  "Tristan  and  Isalde;"  •'The  Beautiful  Melusina,"  a  sea 
wonder,  and  the  daughter  of  King  Helmas;  "The  Fair  Magelona;" 
"The  Four  Heymou's  Children;"  "Roland's  Three  Pages;*" 
"  Sehneeweisschen/'  etc.  etc.  So  beautiful  are  these  old  storie 
that  Tieck,  ImmernianD,  and  others,  have  rc-written  many  of  themJ 
but  the  people  still  prefer  their  old  versions.  Not  only  they,  hni 
children  of  all  ranks,  read  them  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and 
you  may  see  the  faces  of  grave  and  learned  professors  kindled  with{ 
great  animation  as  they  recal  the  rapture  with  which  they  used  to 
read  of  the  Four  Heymon's  Children  riding  forth  on  the  good  horse 
Beyard;  of  the  trials  of  Genoveva^  or  Griseldis;  how  Octavianus 
avenged  himself  on  the  traitor  who  brought  so  much  trouble  on  hia 
empress  and  his  children ;  or  how  Peter  with  the  silver  keys,  after 
all  his  wanderings  and  adventures,  won  bis  beautiful  and  good 
Magelona,  and  lived  long  with  her,  as  the  noble  Graf  of  Provence.* 
\Vlieu  the  simple  people  have  wept  and  wondered  enough  over 

*   Stilling,   in  his  Life,  deicribM   the  effect  which   these  books  had  upon  hiM. 
imagination,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  iii  the  plentiful  feeding  of  the  minds  of  the  Germasl 
children   with  all  this  muss  of  Humanccs,   Sagas,  and  Marchen,  the  origin  of  ihfl 
drcnming.  ideftliiing,  and  compared  with  the  English  Jess  inBtter-of>fiict  clmractKr  of] 
the  German.     "  Stilting  was  allowed  to  read  pleasant  hi6torie&,  easily  couiprehendedl 
by  a  child,  as  '  The  Emperor  Octavianus  with  hi»  Wife  and  Sons,'  '  The  Beautirul| 
Melusina,'  and  the  like.     IJence  came  it  that  his  whole  soul  began  toentertain  iu 
with  idealities;    his   imagination  was  excited;  the   heroes  of  old   with  their  ove 
charged  Tirlues  became  his  models,  and  cnjnes  inspired  him  with  alihurr«nce.       !■ 
the  orchard,  and  a  strip  of  wood  adjoining,  where  he  daily  pinyed  in   fine  wealbwvl 
he  created  utterly  ideal  scenes.     There  was  an   Egyptian  wilderness;  a  huali  wat 
eaaltcd  into  a  cavCi  where  he  represented  St.  Anthony,  and  prayed  cnthusiastiuaUy. 
tn  one  part  of  this  imaginary  region  was  the  Welt  of  Melusina;  there  was  TufkefX 
where  the  Sultan  and  hit  daughter,  the  luvely  Marcibilln  lived;   there  the  castle  ( 
Montalban,  in  which  dwelt  Rvinhold,  etc.     To  these  places  be  made  daily  pilgrimagesa 
no  creature  can  imagine  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed.     Mis  spirit  flowed  over  ;  he  i 
mered  forth  rhymes  and  hud  poetical  fiu.      This  life  coiilinued  till  his  tenth  Jew*** 
pp.  6<>-7. 
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these,  they  read  others  over  which  to  laugh.  "  Tyll  Eulenspiegel," 
or  as  in  our  old  translation,  "  Howler-glass,"  the  mischievous  wag 
who  puts  the  whole  country  into  confusion  by  taking  every  one 
literally  at  their  word  j  "  Renard  the  Fox;"  "  The  Seven  Swabians," 
a  good-humoured  quiz  on  Swabian  simplicity;  "The  Schildburgers," 
the  story  which  we  have  naturalized  as  "The  Wise  Men  of  Gotham." 
A  new  and  much  handsomer  edition  of  these  is  now  publishing, 
more,  however,  for  the  general  reader  than  for  the  Bauers. 

These,  with  "Tales  of  Giants,"  "Henry  the  Lion,"  "Hir- 
knda,"  '♦Helena,"  "Joachim  and  Anna,"  "Duke  Ernest,"  and 
others  as  romantic;  with  their  Legends,  Sagas,  and  Marchen 
innumerable,  are  the  people's  literature  of  Germany.  They  cer- 
tainly form  a  striking  contrast  to  what  is  circulated  amongst  the 
people  in  England,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  would  not  awfully  shake  its  head 
at  them.  They  belong,  however,  to  the  history  and  genius  of  the 
people,  who  find  enough  of  the  dry  and  common-place  in  their 
daily  labour,  and  certainly  spread  a  simple,  high,  and  unworldly 
feeling  amongst  them,  if  they  do  nothing  more.  To  all  those  who 
have  augured  the  most  astonishing  revolutions  from  the  general 
education  of  a  people,  they  present  a  subject  of  curious  cogitation. 
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A«1i !  Licb  unci  Trcu  ist  bin,  die  Gottesrurchi  erkaltet. 
Dor  Gkult  \it  abgethan,  Bestandigkeit  veraltet. 

JoiiAVWKB  Rut,  1667. 

Ah  I  love  and  truth  are  gone,  the  fear  a(  God  waxed  oold« 
Faith  is  worn  fairly  out,  and  sted  fastness  grown  old. 


There  ia  nothing  in  Germany  which  surprises  an  Englishman  more, 
or  is  lesa  satisfactory  to  him,  than  the  state  of  religion.  One  is 
not  prepared  to  find  the  sober,  domestic,  imaginative,  and  philo-  * 
Bophical  Germans  like  the  light,  and  by  their  philosophers  unchris-  \ 
tiauized,  French,  comparatively  little  regardless  of  the  decorum  of 
keeping  the  Sabbath.  But  the  first  things  which  strike  us  are 
the  open  shops,  the  mechanics  at  work,  and  the  crowded  theatres, , 
public-houses,  and  dancing-rooms.  Shops,  though  not  generally 
kept  open,  are  so  in  most  towns;  in  some  more,  in  some  less;  in 
Bome  to  a  very  great  extent.  This  is  neither  religious  nor  philo- 
sophical, for  a  Sunday,  as  a  day  of  rest  and  relaxation,  is  one  of 
the  most  wise  and  salutary  of  institutions,  independent  of  rehgiou, 
which  can  iiossibly  be  adopted,  and  of  which  every  labouring  crea- 
ture ought  to  have  the  benefit.  But,  besides  in  shops,  a  great  deal 
of  work  goes  on.  Painters  and  joiners  you  find  very  soberly  at 
work  in  the  houses.  A  great  number  of  tradesmen  seem  to  chooec 
this  day  especially  for  sending  out  all  sorts  of  things  for  your 
approbation,  particularly  parcels  of  books;  and  in  company,  ladies 
are  as  busy  with  their  knitting  as  ever.  Theatres  on  those  days 
give  their  best  pieces,  and  dajicing-saloous  and  public-houses  are 
crowded  to  excess. 
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These  are  things  which  shock  the  ideas  of  our  countrymen; 
but  so  far  as  amusemeiit  is  concernedj  the  Germans,  who  regard 
religion  as  a  thing  cheerful  iu  itself,  and  intended  for  the  happiness 
of  man,  hold  it  more  natural  that  a  day  more  particularly  set 
apart  for  God's  worship  should  not  the  less  be  devoted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  creatures.  That,  according  to  Christ's  own 
declaration,  the  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
sabbath.  However  far  these  notions  may  square  with  ours,  we 
begin  to  look  a  httle  further  into  religious  aflfairs,  and  we  are  again 
surprised.  Instead  of  that  numerous  variety  of  sects,  as  amongst 
us,  we  find  almost  the  whole  population  included  under  the  two 
great  denominations  of  Catholic  and  Protestant.  In  some  states, 
as  Austria  and  Bavaria,  Catholicism  prevails;  in  others,  Protes- 
tantism;  and  again  in  others,  the  two  parties  arc  pretty  equally 
balanced.  Pietists  they  have,  in  the  north,  a  great  number;  but 
these  are  merely  people  of  more  hvely  religious  feeling  and  devo- 
tional practice,  still  belonging  to  the  Protestant  church.  They  have 
some  settlements  of  the  Ilernnhuters  and  some  Anabaptists;  and 
these  are  nearly  all  the  separatists  from  the  established  Protestant 
church,  though  the  Hernnhuters,  like  the  Methodists  in  England, 
do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  separatists.  Formerly  they  hud  the 
old  Lutherans,  who  retained  the  old  papal  gown  and  burnt  hghts 
on  the  altar,  and  the  Reformed  Lutheran;  but  these,  with  a  sequa- 
city  amazing  to  us,  have  voluntarily,  or  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  respective  governments,  or  under  a  certain  degree  of  compul- 
sion, mostly  united  under  one  form,  and  are  styled  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  church. 

To  our  ideas,  accustomed  to  see  the  pugnacity  with  which  every 
different  shade  of  opinion  is  maiutained  in  England,  the  fire  of 
religious  zeal  there,  and  the  habit  of  deeming  the  difference  of 
opinion  in  a  single  dogma  or  rite  a  suflBcient  ground  for  a  separate 
sect,  it  is  marvellous  that  men  holding  many  diflerent  opinions  on 
religious  subjects  can  consent  to  preach  from  the  same  pulpit,  or 
to  sit  under  such  a  ministry.  But  the  Germans  hold  mere  variety 
of  opinion  on  different  points  as  belonging  to  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  but  not  as  authorising  a  variety  of  separations.  Still 
this  is  wonderful  to  us;  and  wc  regard  it  as  a  greater  evidence 
of  the  spirit  of  conformity  impressed  on  them  by  long  obedience  to 
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arbitrary  government  than  of  their  religious  zeal.  When  wc  look 
a  little  deeper,  we  sec  other  causes,  and  still  less  satisfactory  ones. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  iudifferentism  and  disbelief. 

The  fact  is,  that,  to  an  awful  extent,  the  Germans  have  become  j 
philosophized  out  of  their  religion.     The  lUumiuati  of  Germany 
boasted  of  having  systematized  infidelity,  and  of  being  the  re^l 
preparers  of  the  French  Revolution.      The  French  have  boasted  , 
of  this  for  them.     In  a  pamphlet  of  1795,  "  Cri  de  laRaiaon/'j 
it  is  said  of  them,  "Ces  Illuminds  d^\llemagnc,  dont  les  Jacobins.' 
de  la   France  ne  sont  qu^une  L-manatioa."      Till  Mirabeau  had 
imported  the  llluminatismiis  from  Germany,  where  he  had  actually 
been  as  a  spy  of  the  French  ministry^  and  where  he  had  fallen  in 
with  the  Illumitiati  of  Berlin,  with  the  celebrated  bookseller  Nicolai 
at  their  head,  and  with  Mauvillon  in  Brunswick,  the  French  had  I 
no  orgjinizcd  corporation  for  the  propagation  of  infidelity.     Their  J 
wits  and  philosophers  maintained  a  sort  of  rand«»m  and  discon*^ 
nected  fire — a  sort  of  guerilla  war  of  ridicule  and  mockery  on 
Christianity.    But  the  Germans  had,  in  their  usual  methodical  and  i 
earnest  manner,  gone  more  unitedly  to  work.    Already  in  1776  the 
Society  of  the  Illuminati  had  been  founded  by  Professor  Weishaupt  , 
at  Ingoldstadt;  and  this  body  was  now  actively  and  widely  in  steady  j 
operation  when  Mirabeau  was  introduced  to  it.     He  conveyed  the 
grand  machinery  to  France.     It  was  eagerly  adopted,  especially 
by  Philip  Egalite,  the  father  of  the  present  king,  and  llolbach,  th« 
author  of  the  "Systeme  dc  la  Nature;'*  and  in  that  hour  Jacobinisntl 
had  its  birth.     What  a  retribution  did  Germany  receive  for  thi»[ 
fatal  gift!    What  a  monster  that  Jacobinism  soon  grew  into!    Thai 
volcano  of  the  revolution,  into  whose  inner  heart  the  infernal  tiro  I 
had  thus  been  first  thrust  by  German   hands,  kindled,   heaved,' 
thundered,  burst  forth,  and  with  its  fiery  ruin  not  only  covered  all 
France,  but  Germany  and  all  Europe.     No  people  however  suffered 
more  humiliatiou  and  devastation  than  the  Germans.     They  wvre-. 
slaughtered   like  sheep;    their  ancient   Tuilitary  fame  laid  in  tlie 
dust;  their  ancient  independence  annihilated;  a  haughty  conqueroil 
stood  over  them,  and  turned  their  dishonoured  swords  against  onfl 
another. 

Yet,  spite  of  this  terrible  chastisement,  the  Germans  have  atill 
clung  with  a  fatal  tx»ndnc&s  to  this  pasuion  for  Paganism.     Fron 
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the  moment  that  Kant  promulgated  his  doctrines  of  Experience* 
and  Pure  Reason,  they  have  pushed  those  doctrines,  legitimately 
or  illegitimately,  to  the  utter  extinction  of  Christianity,  especially 
their  philosophers  Fichte  and  Hegel;  while  others,  like  Schleier- 
macher,  have  endeavoured  to  Platonizc  it.  Those  sects  which  have 
ceased  to  be  discernible  in  the  outward  form  of  the  church,  have 
flourished  nevertheless  amongst  the  philosophers  and  theologians. 
Rationalists,  or  those  who  renounced  all  belief  in  the  miraculous 
portions  of  the  Scriptures,  have  been  arrayed  against  the  Super- 
naturalists,  or  those  who  retained  more  or  less  of  this  belief ^  and 
fierce  war  baa  raged  from  pulpits,  |»hilosophical  chairs,  and  the 
■  press.  But  the  Rationalists  have  gradually  gained  ground.  Faulus, 
who  published  a  "  Life  of  Christ/*  in  which  it  was  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  Christian  faith  with  the  explanation  of  the  scriptuial 
miracles  on  natural  principles,  has  been  cast  into  the  shade  by 
Strauss,  whose  "Leben  Jesu"  {Life  of  Christ)  has  collected  and 
arranged  all  the  most  celebrated  arguments  of  the  sceptics  against 
the  miracles,  and  has,  according  to  his  disciples,  for  ever  levelled 
the  whole  fabric  of  scriptural  revelation  to  the  dust. 

It  is  melancholy  to  discover  to  what  a  vast  extent  these  doctrines 
have  spread  amongst  the  rising  and  student  generation  of  Germany. 
These  take  their  opinions  of  the  Christian  religion  not  from  the 
pulpit,  nor  the  Bible  itself,  but  from  the  philosophical  chair;  and 
those  who  are  aware  how  great  is  the  veneration  of  the  German  for 
anything  in  the  shape  of  philosophy,  and  how  sensitive  he  is  to 
public  opinion,  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  ravages  which 
Rationalism  has  made  amongst  the  educated  classes  of  Gennany. 
This  trial  and  sillting  of  Christianity  is  beyond  all  question  the 
most  severe  to  which  it  has  ever  yet  been  subjected.  The  French 
attacked  it  by  witticism  and  ridicule — sharp  and  dazzling  weapons, 
but  no  arguments.     They  produce  a  vivid  influence  on  the  imagi- 

•  Kanl's  (toctrtntf,  llmt  we  sliuuld  proei^ed  in  philosopliical  and  especUllj  meta- 
physical inquiries  uti  tlii?  firin  basis  of  uur  own  i^xpcrivnce,  i%  in  iUvir,  and  so  applied, 
a  sound  asioni;  but  as  pushed  Xty  others,  and  applied  lo  llie  hisloricul  proofi  of  a 
religion,  amounu  to  tli«!  grou  ittMurdiiy  of  denying  the  oxiatuncc  of  every  thing 
wUicli  movi's  or  lircs  beyond  our  own  narrow  circle.  On  iliiji  principle,  a  toad  in 
the  heart  of  a  rock  or  ofun  oak  tree,  where,  as  It  has  oficn  been  found,  ll  must  have 
lived  for  many  years,  probably  for  ages,  must  be  pronounced  a  great  philosopher  if 
it  concluded  lUai  there  was  no  world  at  all. 
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nation  for  a  time;  but  when  the  earnest  mind  cornea  to  search 
steadily  for  itself,  that  effect  vanishes.  When,  however,  a  deep- 
thinking,  solemn,  and  philosophical  people,  like  the  Germans,  set 
all  their  strongest  intellects  to  root  out  every  belief  in  revelation 
by  the  shrewdest  and  most  subtle  philosophical  arguments;  when 
they  collect  from  every  nation  the  most  tried  weapons  of  scepticism; 
when  the  Encyclopedists  of  France,  and  Bolingbroke,  Hobbs,  and 
Hume,  of  England,  arc  enlisted  in  the  cause;  when  all,  in  fact, 
which  has  been  urged  with  most  effect  against  scriptural  revelation 
is  laboriously  built  up  into  a  system,  and  solemnly  honoured  with 
the  name  of  Philosophy — who  cannot  perceive  to  what  a  wide  and 
permanent  cjLtent  the  mischief  must  take  root?  What  young 
German  student,  with  the  German  fear  of  public  opinion  and  phi- 
losophic ridicule  tremblingly  alive  in  him,  when  he  hears  that 
Christianity  is  unphilosopbical,  that  the  greatest  minds  of  his 
nation  have  pronounced  miracles  to  be  but  the  fables  of  ages  of 
superstition  and  barbarism,  will  dare  to  believe  Christianity  any 
longer? 

But  there  is  no  occasion  to  attack  Christianity  openly,  and  with 
the  bitterness  which  the  French  did,  from  press  or  cathedra.    This 
would  not  become  the  quiet  decorum  of  German  manners  and 
German  philosophy,  and  is  besides  unnece8sar)\     Throw  down  the  i 
scaffolding  of  revelation,  and  it  falls  of  itself.    The  Germans,  there- 
fore, still  admit  and  admire  the  moral  code, — the  great  doctrines 
of  Christ;  just  as  they  admit  the  fine  psychology  of  Plato.     It  ia 
easy  to  see  that  a  more  fatal  and  effective  assault  on  Christianity 
never  was  made  than  by  this  German  philosophy.      Accordingly, ' 
you  hear  every  day  the  youog  men  speak  of  it  as  a  Mythe,  like 
those  of  Greece,  Rome,  Persia,  and  India;  and  of  Christ  as  a  great 
religious  philosopher,  like  Confucius,  Budha,  or  Zoroaster;  only 
greater  and  more  successful,  as  he  benefited  by  their  going  before 
him,  and  by  his  greater  conception  of  the  true  nature  and  needs , 
of  man.     The  admixUire  of  miracle  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  i»1 
owing  exactly,  say  they,  to  the  same  causes  as  that  in  the  early 
histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.     It  is  that  incident  to  all  people  in 
distant  credulous  ages,  and  in  their  early  career,  before  the  suffi- 
cient advance  of  science  and  civilization.  But  you  do  not  merely  hear 
this  daily  in  conversation, — you  trace  it  in  the  literature  and  habits 
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of  the  people.  Between  the  English  and  German  literature  there 
is  no  greater  diflFerence  than  ia  the  religious  tone  of  the  two.  la 
the  English,  in  works  of  all  kinds,  you  feel  a  hig!i  but  healthy 
religious  spirit.  In  all  our  great  poets,  not  excepting  Byron  and 
Shelley,  professed  sceptics,  you  feel  it.  Byron  and  Shelley  funiish 
some  of  the  noblest  passages  of  a  religious  and  worshiping  tone  in 
the  language.  In  all  our  miscellaneous  works,  not  professedly 
religious,  you  feel  the  same.  But  it  is  very  different  in  the  German. 
Many  are  much  surprised  to  find  no  trace  of  Christianity  in  Heine; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  wonderful — it  would  be  a  wonder  were  it 
there — for  Heine  is  a  Jew;  and  what  ia  very  remarkable,  the  greater 
part  of  the  writers  styling  themselves  Das  junge  Deutschland,  The 
Young  Germany,  in  imitation  of  La  jeune  France,  are  Jews.  But 
no  one  who  has  read  much  of  the  German  poetry  and  general  litera- 
ture but  must  have  remarked  the  absence  of  that  religious  tone  which 
prevails  in  the  best  authors  in  England.  Who  finds  it  in  Goethe 
or  Schiller,  in  Lessing  or  Uliland,  or  a  host  of  others?  Much  fine 
fancy  and  feeling,  much  worship  of  freedom  and  romantic  chivalry, 
but  very  little  worship  of  another  kind.  Herder  is  an  exception. 
But  the  general  rule  is,  that  German  books  are  cither  pm-cly 
literary,  or  purely  and  professedly  religious.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  books  as  in  common  hfe,  from  the  scepticism  and  pure  reason 
which  prevail,  anything  which  assumes  a  tone  of  religion  is  imme- 
diately ridiculed  as  Pietism  or  Muckerism,  as  every  thing  of  a  more 
zealous  kind  used  to  be  dubbed  in  England,  Methodism. 

Step  out  of  books,  and  enter  the  Protestant  churches.  WTio 
are  the  hearers?  A  great  body  of  ladles — for  luckily  the  ladies 
are  not  philosophized — whose  truer  interests  and  more  devotional 
temperament  keep  them  still  adherents  of  the  sublime  and  conso- 
latory truths  of  Christianity;  a  considerable  number  of  the  coinraon 
people;  and  a  very,  very  thin  sprinkling  of  gentlemen. 

This  anti-christian  philosophy  then,  is  the  great  corroding 
canker  of  Germany.  Much  of  its  growth  may  he  attributed,  no 
doubt,  to  a  conscientious  but  erroneous  inquiry  after  truth  amongst 
its  philosophers;  much  more  to  the  great  ambition  of  creating  a 
philosophical  reputation — of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  system, 
and  the  head  of  a  school.  If  we  look,  therefore,  through  the 
history  of  German    philosophy,   what  a   succession  of  bursting 
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bubbles  it  is  I  Every  few  years  has  its  great  gun  of  pbilosophy; 
the  new  man^  with  his  new  system^  which  explodes  all  before  it, 

as  the  next,  in  a  few  more  years,  cxplotles  it.  Little  reputation 
for  acute  genius  ororij^iiiality  is  to  be  acquired  by  merely  illustnilmg 
and  maintaining  what  is  already  known  and  excellent;  to  acquire 
a  name  it  is  necessary  to  start  a  new  wonder.  Hence  every  ten 
years  has  its  new  system  of  metaphysics,  and  yet  when  we  hai*e 
gone  through  them  all  we  find  that  we  know  very  little  more  than 
we  did.  That  we  have  certain  faculties,  and  fechngSj  and  passions, 
was  no  secret  to  us;  of  their  origin,  mode  of  existence,  and 
duration,  each  man  has  his  theory,  and  in  this  world  we  get  no 
warrant  for  its  being  anything  more  than  his  theory.  As  to  the 
theological  philosophers  of  Germany,  there  never  were  words  which 
more  strikingly  applied  to  them,  thau  those  of  the  book  tliey  fight 
against:  "men  who  darken  counsel  with  many  words  without 
knowledge;"  and,  "hewers  of  cisterns,  broken  cisterns  which  hold 
no  water."  When  they  have  created  a  whole  legion  of  these 
cisternsj  or  systems,  we  find  not  one  in  the  heap  worth  an  empty 
nut,  when  compared  with  the  grand  philosophic  system  of  Christ. 
He  is  still  the  great  Philosopher.  In  his  sy stent  you  find  all  so 
sublime,  so  lucid,  so  simple;  so  admirably  adapted  to  all  the  want« 
and  to  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature;  so  coinciding  with 
our  best  feclmgs;  so  animating  to  the  pursuit  of  all  that  is  noble 
in  life  and  consolatory  in  death — that  no  other  philosopher  is  fit  to 
carry  his  shoes  after  him.  He  who  would  take  this  system,  and 
boldly  expound  its  doctiines — not  as  now  metamorphosed  and 
politically  disguised  in  modem  churches;  but  as  they  stand,  pure 
and  glorious,  in  the  New  Testament  itself— who  would  exhibit 
them  as  the  great  principles  of  human  freedom,  human  benevolence, 
human  purity,  and  ennoblement  of  our  whole  moral  and  intel- 
lectual being,  might  not  gain  a  fieeting  popularity  as  the  bcjtt 
cistern-hewer  of  the  day,  but  would  render  more  service  to  genuine 
science  and  the  general  interests  of  man,  in  one  age,  than  all  the 
apeculations  on  our  intellectual  constitution  will  render  to  the  end 
of  time.  Even  on  the  Kantian  prmciple,  that  experience  is  the 
test  of  truth,  there  is  no  truth  so  great  or  beneficent  as  that  of  the 
Christian  religion;  for  there  is  nothing  to  which  the  experience  of 
all  the  civilized  world  bears  such  testimony,  as  to  the  magnificent 
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effects  of  the  Christian  doctrines  on  the  advance  of  einlization 
itself,  and  on  the  establishment  of  every  principle  of  political  and 
juridical  justice  and  social  virtue. 

To  what  a  condition  this  sceptical  tendency  has  brought 
philosophy  itself  in  Germany,  we  may  learn  from  the  first  Lecture 
of  Schclling,  at  Berlin,  already  publi-nhed.  He  asserts  that  the 
public  docs  not  trouble  itself  about  philosophy  while  it  is  in  its 
infancy,  or  in  its  general  progress.  The  philosopher  makes  it  the 
business  of  his  life— all  others  wait  till  philosophy  an-ivea  at  its 
end;  then  it  is  that  it  first  becomes  important  to  tlic  world  through 
its  conclusions.  That  the  most  utter  inexperience  cannot  imagine 
that  the  world  is  prepared  to  receive  any  result  which  is  offered  to 
it  as  that  of  a  profound  and  strict  process  of  science,  without 
regard  to  the  nature  of  that  result;  or  it  must,  according  to  circum- 
stances, subject  itself  often  to  essential  immoi"ality^  or  to  doctrines 
which  tear  up  the  very  foundations  of  morals.  Nobody  expects 
this,  and  there  never  has  been  a  philosopher  who  has  imagined 
auch  a  thing.  The  world  does  not  pretend  to  understand  the 
principles,  or  to  follow  all  the  subtleties  and  intricacies  of  evidence; 
hut  it  satisfies  itself  siuiply  with  maintaining,  that  a  philosophy 
which  arrives  at  pernicious  conclusions  cannot  possibly  be  sound 
in  its  principles. 

"  Was  ramiache  Sittenlehrer  vom  Niitzlichcn  gesagt :  '  Nihil  utile 
nisi  quod  honestuui/  musse  auch  von  dcm  Wahrcn  gesagt  werden. 
Was  nun  abcr  in  Bezug  auf  das  Sittliche  jeder  zugesteht,  das  muss 
auch  von  alien  anderen,  das  menschliche  Lebcn  zusaramcnhalt- 
enden  Ucberzeugungen,  also  vorzuglich  von  den  religiciseu  gelteu- 
Keine  Philosophic,  die  auf  sich  etwaa  halt,  wird  zugestehen,  dass 
sie  in  Irrcligion  ende.  Die  Philosophic  befindet  sich  nun  aber 
grade  in  der  Lagc,  dass  sie  in  ihrem  Resultat  religicis  zu  seyn  ver- 
sicbert,  und  dass  nmn  ihr  diess  nicht  zugiebt,  namentlich  ihre 
Deductionen  chriatlicher  Dogmen  nur  fiir  Blcndwerk  gelten  lasst, 
Diess  sagen  sclbst  einige  ihrer,  gctreuen  oder  ungetreuen  Schiiler. 
Wie  es  sich  verhalten  moge,  ist  vorerst  gleichgUltig:  genug  dass 
der  Verdacht  erregt  worden,  die  Meinung  vorbanden  ist. 

Das  Leben  bchalt  aber  am  Ende  immcr  Recht,  und  so  droht 
denn  zuletzt  von  dieser  Seite  wirklich  der  Philosophic  selbst  Gefahr. 
Schon  stebeu  sie  bereit,  die  gegen  cine  be&timmte  Philosophic  zu 
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eifeni  vorgcben,  abcr  ioi  Gniude  alJe  rixilosophie  meinen  und  in 
ihrem  Ilerzen  sagen:  Philosophic  soil  iiberhaupt  nicht  mehr  Bcyn." 

**  What  the  Roman  moralist  says  of  the  useful:  'Niliil  utile  niai 
quod  liouestum/  must  also  he  said  of  the  truej  and  what  each 
asserts  in  regard  to  the  moral,  that  applies  also  to  all  those  other 
convictions  which  bind  together  human  society,  and  pre*emineutly 
to  the  religious.  No  philosophy  which  has  any  regard  to  its  own 
reputation  will  assert  that  it  will  end  in  irreligion.  But  philosophy 
finds  itself  at  this  moment  in  exactly  this  situation,  that  it  asserts 
its  conclusions  to  be  religious,  and  that  this  is  not  conceded  to  it; 
but  its  deductions  of  Christian  dogmas  are  suffered  only  to  pass  as 
jugglery.  This  say  even  some  of  its  true  or  untnic  disciples.  How 
far  this  is  really  the  case,  is  at  present  of  no  consequence;  it  is 
enough  that  the  suspicion  has  been  raised— that  the  opinion  is 
abroad. 

"  But  life  always  in  the  end  receives  its  duej  and  thus  comes 
now,  even  from  this  side,  danger  to  philosophy  itself.  Already 
stand  those  prepared  who  profess  only  to  aim  at  a  particular 
philosophy;  but,  at  bottom,  mwin  all  philosophy,  and  in  their 
hearts  say  there  shall  be  no  more  philosophy  at  all/* 

Schelling  announces,  like  an  old  prophet,  that  he  believes  Pro- 
vidence has  preserved  his  life  that  he  may  raise  philoso[jhy  out  of 
this  degraded  and  perilous  state.  That  he  will  give  up  no  single 
inch  of  moral  ground  which  philosophy  has  gained,  but  hopes 
eventually  to  shew  where  it  has  swerved  from  its  own  principles. 
We  shall  see.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  truth  of 
Christianity  is  a  question  not  of  metaphysics,  but  of  historical  and 
moral  evidence;  and,  whether  Schelling  succeed  or  not — whether 
philosophy,  so  called,  shall  stand  or  fall— men  of  sound  mind  and 
]dain  common  sense  will  take  up  the  Bible,  and  judge  whether  it 
contains  sufficient  proof  of  its  being  an  authentic  history.  Wliether 
that  series  of  prophecy  which  so  wonderfully  commenced  with  the 
commencement  of  the  race,  nearly  sl\  thousand  years  ap:),  and  so 
wonderfully  was  carried  ou,  from  age  to  age,  through  the  mouths 
and  pens  of  so  many  different  men,  could  be  the  invention  of  any 
individual  of  a  genius  however  prodigious,  or  the  conspiracy  of  a 
number;  and  whether  in  Christ  these  prophecies  meet  their  le 
timate  fulfilment-     The  man  who  can  read  of  Moses  laying  down 
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to  the  Israelites,  before  they  were,  in  fact,  a  nation,  before  they 
entered  their  promised  land,  the  whole  history  of  that  nation,  and 
describing  the  very  horrors  which  should  aceompauy  its  end  and 
the  destruction  of  its  capital,  and  can  doubt  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  Ncw^  will  not  believe 
Schclling's  tinest  reasoning.  He  has  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and 
if  he  believe  them  not,  neither  would  he  though  one  should  rioc 
from  the  dead.  He  who  renounces  the  miraculous  portion  of  the 
Jewish  history,  renounces  the  whole j  for  it  is  built  entirely  on  a 
miraculous  foundation.  Take  that  away,  and  you  connect  its  great 
actors  with  madmen  or  impostors.  The  attempts  to  do  this  are 
vain,  and  may  well  inspire  the  public  with  a  contempt  for  such 
jngglery.  There  is  no  half-way  house  on  this  path — it  is  the 
facilis  descensus  Averni;  and  therefore  the  Cathobca  find  sufficient 
occasion  to  say  that  Protestantism  is  but  a  slippery  higbway  to 
Deism.  The  German  philosophers  are  so  conscious  of  this,  that 
they  tell  us  that  the  English  will  become  as  sceptical  when  they 
become  as  philosophical.  Luckily  we  have  already  gone  through 
the  deistieal  fermentation  of  Bolingbroke,  Hobbs,  Tindal,  Hurae, 
and  the  contagious  atmosphere  of  our  lively  neighbours  across  the 
Channel,  and  the  sound  sense  of  the  nation  has  preserved  it.  The 
time,  too,  we  may  hope,  is  not  far  off  when  the  same  disease  will 
have  run  its  eoiu'se  in  Germany.  The  Germans  are  a  people  who 
carry  everything  to  an  extreme;  and  this  comfortless  philosojjhy 
has  probably  nearly  reached  its  acme*  Nothing  can  be  a  more 
auspicious  augury  of  this  than  the  intense  interest  raised  by  Schel- 
ling's  lectures,  and  the  jubilance  of  a  large  party  who  sec  in  him 
the  apostle  of  a  more  sound  and  honourable  philosophical  faith. 

•  The  crisis  has  arrived.  Since  writing  lhi»,  it  is  announced  in  the  Allff,cmfine 
Zeitung,  that  a  numerous  body  or  the  clisciplc*  of  the  nvw  plgilosophy  in  Kerlin  and 
Holstein  have  resoked  to  d(<c)are  themselves.  To  stiparale  publicly  from  the  church, 
and  unite  tliemsclvcs  into  a  society  called  "  Die  Frei«n. "  The  Free,  Th«y  do  thii 
on  tlie  avowed  ground  that,  disbelieving  Christianity,  tbcy  should  justly  incur  the 
chnrge  of  hypocrisy  were  they  longer  to  continue  In  nppnrent  adherence  lo  the  church. 
They  declare  their  conviction  that  the  miracles  of  ihe  Scriptureij  on  which  Chris- 
tianity it  based,  arc  flciions,  and  that  the  human  understanding  Itaa  itself  sufficient 
sagacity  to  direct  it  in  all  spiritual  matters.  This  h  well.  It  is  one  thing  to  write, 
and  annlher  to  act.  Infidelity  hiw  no  common  principle  of  union.  lis  disciples 
always  have,  and  always,  will,  render  themselves  ridiculous  when  they  band  together 
openly.  The  Frent:h  infidels  rendered  themselves  worse — monsters  of  anarchy  and 
carnage. 
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CONCLUDING    REMARKS. — P0LJTIC8    AND   PROSPECTS. 


We  have  traversed  a  good  portion  of  Germany,  and  taken  a  compre- 
hensive glance  at  its  people  and  their  life ;  and  we  must  testify  that 
few  finer  countries  lie  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     A  land  of  nobli 
rivers  and  beautiful  hills;  of  forests  free  to  the  foot  of  the  wande 
lovely  in  the  sunshine  of  suninicr;    their  green  glades  ritii 
traditionsj  and  their  leaves  whispering  poetry  in  every  wind. 
land  of  plains  cultivated  like  a  garden;  and  of  simple,  swarming 
indefatigable  people.     Germany  is  a  country  which,  as  the  land  ( 
a  distinguished  portion  of  our  ancestors — as  the  ancient,  commoK 
source  of  much  of  our  language — of  the  spirit  of  our  constitutionJ 
and  of  many  of  our  legal  and  social  institutions,  must  always 
interesting  to  us.     It  is  a  country  which,  to  the  British  poet,  anti^ 
quarian,  and  philologist,  must  ever  be  a  rich  mine;  for  we  cannot* 
now  live  long  in  it  without  every  day  seeing  more  and  more,  in  the 
practices  and  speech  of  the  people,  the  origin  of  many  of  our  idc 
customs,  and  terms,  which  was  before  unknown  to  us.      In  tha 
language  of  the  common  people,  and  especially  in  the  Plat-deutschJ 
it  is  astonishing  to  find,  after  a  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  how  nmch 
remains  which  has  been  transplanted  into  and  exists    in    ours,! 
especially  in  the  language  of  the  common  people  of  England.    But 
it  is  when  we  look  on  the  map  of  Europe,  and  consider  the  location^i 
the  extent,  the  population,  and  character  of  this  country,  in  refer 
ence  to  these  circumstances  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe — it  ii 
then  that  we  see  how  important  it  must  be  for  England  to  ctiltiva 
a  memory  of  the  ancient  kinship,  and  an  alliance  of  friendship,  aa^ 
well  as  interest  with  Germany.     Of  all  the  Continental  countries, . 
it  is  with  Germany  that  we  have  been  oftcnest  compelled  to  allianoe 
by  the  intrigues  and  assumptions  of  other  nations.     It  is  with 
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Germany  that  least  of  all,  through  our  whole  history,  have  we  had 
wars  and  rivalry.  Across  the  Channel  lies  restless  France;  a  nation 
like  ourselves,  too  active  and  ambitious  to  live  so  near  us  without 
perpetual  heart-bumingts  against  us.  But  France  is  at  the  same 
time  the  nation  which  has  not  merely  bickered  with  us,  but  has 
been  the  grand  lump  of  leaven  in  the  kneading-trough  of  Europe. 
Vain,  fond  of  martial  glory,  ambitious  of  dominance,  France  has 
been  from  age  to  age  also  something  more  than  leaven ;  it  has  been 
the  political  volcano  of  Europe,  hurling  forth  on  all  sides  its  burn- 
ing cinders  and  scalding  lava.  No  country  has  felt  this  so  much 
as  Germany :  it  is  probable  that  none  is  destined  still  to  feel  it  more, 
WTi  ether  war,  however,  once  more  be  waged,  or  the  better  know- 
ledge of  national  and  international  interests  shall  prolong  peace, 
nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  at  present  it  is  the  life  only  of 
Tiouis  Philippe  which  gives  Europe  quietness;  and  that  the  moment 
that  hia  firm  and  wise  hand  drops  from  the  reins  of  government,  the 
fiery  spirit  of  France  will  burst  forth  in  extraordinary  forms.  By 
the  union  of  England  and  Germany,  however,  must  peace  be  then 
achieved,  or  war  successfully  waged.  It  was  by  this  union  that 
we  lived  through  the  most  terrible  explosion  which  France  ever 
made;  it  was  by  this  that  we  put  down  the  moat  terrible  conqueror 
that  it  or  any  country  ever  sent  forth. 

But  besides  this,  there  is  no  other  Continental  nation  with 
which,  spite  of  our  national  dissimilarities,  we  have  so  many  points 
of  coincidence;  or  so  kindred  a  character  in  literature,  science,  and 
social  life.  In  mercantile  matters  how  much  better  had  it  been  if 
wc  had  earlier  adopted  a  more  liberal  system  towards  this  country. 
With  a  population  of  forty  millions — if  we  include  the  states  of 
Austria,  exclusive  of  the  Italian  ones,  of  sixty  millions — almost  the 
whole  of  which  are  agricultural,  and  by  no  means  naturally  dis- 
posed to  manufacturing,  what  a  field  was  here  for  our  commerce  I 
We  had  only  to  consent  to  feed  our  hungry  manufacturers  with 
their  com  and  cattle,  and  they  offered  m  return  their  sixty  millions 
of  backs  to  clothe,  besides  the  importation  of  various  of  our  colo- 
nial articles  of  produce.  By  the  grossest  political  stupidity  we 
have  shut  out  their  corn,  and  atan^ed  oiir  millions  of  spinners. 
We  have  excited  a  system  of  counteraction.  Germany  has  closed 
itself  to  us,  and  become  a  rival  manufacturing  country.     Every 
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town  of  our  manufacturing  districts  stands  at  this  moment  a  fright- 
ful spectacle,  upbraiding  us,  in  the  attitude  of  Chartism  and  the 
language  of  despairj  with  our  irremediable  folly. 

To  those  of  our  countrymen  who  now  visit  Germany — and  how 
numerous  are  they  every  year — Germany  must  nevertheless  still 
present  itself  as  our  most  desirable  political  ally.  It  has  now 
started  actively  on  a  new  career.  The  dispensations  through  which 
it  has  passed  during  the  last  half  century  seem  thoroughly  to  have 
aroused  it.  It  ainis  to  strengthen  itself  by  internal  union,  and 
to  raise  itself  by  the  promotion  of  manufactures,  commerce,  and 
scientific  improvements.  This  is  what  it  calls  its  physical  tendency, 
in  contradistinction  to  its  long  metaphysical  one.  Not  only  the 
suflcriiigs  of  the  past,  but  the  menaces  of  the  present,  compel  it  to 
union.  The  pressure  from  without  creates  this  tendency,  France 
in  the  south  and  Russia  in  the  north  keep  alive  the  salutary  fear 
which  binds  its  states  together.  The  Bund,  or  Confederatioi\,^j 
established  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  iu  1815,  in  wliich  the  nine-" 
and-twenty  states  of  Germany  that  survived  the  concussions  of 
the  Uevolutiou  united  themselves,  supplies  the  place  of  the  old 
Imperial  union;— as  far  as  outward  defence  is  concerned,  no  doubt, 
should  it  come  to  be  tried,  much  better;  for  before  the  French 
Revolution  the  empire  had  become  a  mere  figure, — a  country  which  ,^ 
contained  as  many  independent  princes  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year,  and  nobles  nearly  as  iudcpciidcnt  as  these  princes  to  the 
amount  of  two  thousand-  The  Bund  constitutes  also  a  court  for 
the  maintenance  of  internal  unity,  of  arbitration  of  claims  and 
settlement  of  disputes  amongst  the  associated  states.  Tnie,  the 
people  say  that  this  is  a  confederation  of  princes,  and  not  of  states; 
for  the  people  have  no  representatives  in  it — no  second  chamber. 
It  is  therefore  regarded  with  jealousy,  rather  as  a  dangerous  machine 
of  despotism  than  of  popular  defence;  and  this  feeling  has  beci 
justified  by  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  estabhshmcnt  by 
Minister-Congress  at  Vienna  in  1834.  of  a  Schiedsgericht,  or  Coi 
of  Arbitration,  between  prince  and  people,  yet  it  has  never 
found  that  the  Bund  would  seriously  entertain  the  complaints  of  l' 
jieople  against  the  prince,  as  was  strikingly  demonstrated  in  the 
destruction  of  the  constitution  of  Hanover  by  the  king. 

But  placed  in  a  better  posture  of  external  defence,  the  pro| 
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of  Germany  in  jiolitical  and  social  prosperity  will  assiiredily  be 
rapid.  Already  the  Zoll-V'erein,  or  Union  of  Duties,  originally 
proposed  by  Bavariaj  but  carried  into  effect  by  Prussia,  and  now 
including  nearly  nil  the  German  states  excepting  Austria,  Hanover, 
and  the  city  of  Hamburg,  has  done  wonders  by  tbc  abolition  of 
intcnial  impediments  to  the  free  circulation  of  goods  from  state 
to  state,  and  the  equalization  of  all  duties  between  them,  both  for 
general  prosperity  and  the  growth  of  a  feeling  of  real  union  in  the 
nation.  Already  their  railways  completed,  in  progress,  or  decided 
upon,  present  such  an  extent  of  lines  of  communication,  intersect- 
ing the  nation  in  all  directions,  as  is  startling  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Germans  as  slow  and  unenterprising. 
These  are  earned  on  with  a  spirit  and  rapidity  quite  admirable; 
and  as  fast  as  they  are  completed  are  crowded  by  the  people,  who 
shew  every  disposition  to  an  extensive  survey  of,  and  mutual  inter- 
course with,  each  other.  Austria,  with  its  caatioua  exclusivcneas, 
shews  itself  as  zealous  iu  the  laying  down  of  railroads  as  any  of  the 
other  states.  In  a  few  years  Bohemia  and  Hungary  will  be  traversed 
with  them.  The  railroads  already  in  action  in  Prussia  and  Saxony 
will  unite  both  those  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  of  the  south  and 
western  states.  There  will  be  no  great  tract  which  will  not  be 
intersected  by  them,  and  connected  with  great  lines  from  Paris  to 
Pctei'sburg,  from  liollaud  to  northern  Prussia,  in  one  direction,  and 
to  Switzerland  and  Italy  in  others.  Bavaria  has  united  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine  by  a  canal;  and  not  only  on  these  great  streams, 
but  on  almost  every  river  of  Germany,  steam  is  actively  plying- 
Here  is  a  sudden  waking  up  to  gigantic  eftbrts! 

But  this  is  only  one  out  of  many  ways  in  which  Germany  baa 
shewn  a  new  spirit  of  life  and  growth.  It  is  resolved  to  manufac- 
ture for  its  own  great  population,  and  is  making  rapid  advances  in 
this  department,  for  which  they  have  to  thank  us  and  our  corn 
laws.  Having  now  tasted  the  sweets  of  manufacturing,  without 
having  yet  had  the  possibility  of  feeling  the  evil  of  its  overgrowth, 
they  arc  determined  not  to  be  allured  by  any  changes  which  wc 
may  now  make  in  our  commercial  system,  to  a  relaxation  of  their 
course.  On  this  head,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mutual  attractions  of  a  wise  international  system  might  do  much 
to   restore  or  to  save  to  us  no  contemptible  commerce  with  this 
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populous  and  wide  country.  But  in  the  elation  of  manufacturing 
success,  and  of  the  success  of  their  ZoU-Vcrein,  they  begin  to  plan 
a  fleet,  and  hanker  after  colonies.  These  are  all  signs  of  a  new 
spirit  and  a  new  era  in  Germany.  It  is  already  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  countries  in  Europe;  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  added 
to  the  indefatigable  industry  of  its  people,  will  ensure  it  a  steady  , 
and  distinguished  advance.  The  days  of  its  mercantile  greatness, 
when,  btfore  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  its  Fuggers  and  Welsers  of 
Augsburg  extended  their  commerce  from  the  East  Indies  to  the 
West,  and  its  Ilanseatic  towns  were  connected  with  the  businesi 
of  the  whole  world,  accm  once  more  dawning. 

Nor  is  the  ancient  spirit  of  freedom  the  less  awake.     There 
scarcely  is  or  ever  was  a  people  who  won  their  freedom  with  their 
arms  who  have  not  been  cheated  out  of  it  again  by  the  Feather- 
foxes,  as  old  Bliicher  most  expressively  called  the  diplomatists,  and 
especially  by  those  of  their  own  governments.     The  Germans  have 
been  notorious  for  yielding  in  this  way  the  good  fortune  they  have 
won  with  their  swords.    WTicn  they  stood  in  Paris  with  the  wrapons 
of  victory  in  their  hands,  they  treated  with  the  French  rather  as 
a  people  stiQ  their  masters  than  as  lying  under  their  own  feet. 
That  was  the  moment  to  demand  restitution  for  all  damages  done  j 
by  the  French  in  their  invasion  and  twenty  years*  plundering  of  | 
Germany;  for  all  their  bloodshed  and  their  insults.     That  was  the' 
moment  to  take  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future, 
by  so  loading  and  exhausting  France,  as  should  keep  her  quiet  at. 
least  for  a  century.     The  opportunity  was  lost,  and  already  they 
have  been  threatened  by  the  French  with  another  invasion.     They 
did  stipulate  with  the  Dutch,  as  the  price  of  their  independence, 
that  the  Khinc  should  Ije  free  to  their  trade;  but  they  suffered 
tbemscivcs  to  be  juggled  out  of  this  essential  right  by  a  slip  of  the 
Feather-foxes'  pen — by  the  woTdnJree  to  the  sea—jusqu'd  la  inert 
which  the  Dutch  choosing  to  interpret  to  the  sea,  but  not  into  it,j 
clapped  on  enormous  duties  ut  the  river  mouths.     In  like  manne 
they  demanded  from  their  respective  princes,  in  i*eward  of  the 
restoration  of  their  thrones  with  their  blood,  fi-ee  constitutions;  biUy 
princes  are  faithless  stewards,  who,  as  soon  as  they  get  into  ] 
sion  of  office,  tread  on  their  masters*  necks,  and  become  themselves 
the  lords; — they  yet  look  for  these  constitutions  in  vain.     Eve 
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the  King  of  Prussia,  who  made  a  aimilar  proaiise  ou  ascending  the 
throne  long  afterwards,  has  never  kept  it.* 

This  point  still  continues  a  subject  of  heart-burning  and  dis- 
cussion amongst  the  people.  Some  contend,  like  the  prohibited 
Burschenschaftj  for  the  restoration  of  the  Empire,  as  the  only 
genuine  means  of  thorough  union,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
free  state  constitutions.  This,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  will  never 
come  to  pass.  Besides  that  the  old  Imperial  government  was  itself 
of  too  loose  a  form,  and  pregnant  with  abundant  evils,  for  under 
it  grew  up  all  that  host  of  separate  states  and  interests  which 
paralysed  Germany,  and  eventually  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  France, 
Prussia  is  now  become  too  great  and  ambitious  to  stand  second  in 
the  Empire.  Austria  or  Prussia  must  be  annihilated  before  one 
or  the  other  can  be  dignified  with  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany. 
Were  one  of  these  proposed,  the  lesser  princes  would,  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  thrones,  oppose  that  power;  and  the  result  would 
probably  be  a  war  as  destructive  as  that  of  the  Thirty  Years,  and 
the  falling  of  the  whole  country  again  an  easy  prey  to  France. 
Moreover,  was  the  Em]>ire  actually  established,  the  most  probable 
consequence  would  be  a  great  military  despotism,  instead  of  a  free 
state  in  which  offices  and  advantages  were  equally  distributed. 

The  aim  of  another  party  is  to  achieve  free  constitutions  for  the 
individual  states,  with  a  Bund  to  act  and  arbitrate  for  and  between 
the  whole,  in  which  both  princes  and  people  shall  have  their  repre- 
sentatives. This  is  the  scheme  which  will  probably  eventually  take 
pbce — a  scheme  which  seems  at  once  to  presei-ve  every  individual 
state,  with  its  prince,  constitution,  and  offices,  and  at  the  same  time 
binds  the  whole  into  one  great  and  effective  empire.  In  fact,  this 
plan  carried  into  effect  would  give  to  the  constitution  of  the  German 
nation  a  very  near  resemblance  to  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  They  would  have  their  separate  states'  governments  and 
their  federal  government.     The  only  difference  would  be  that  they 

•  One  of  tbt  best  wrjtiioisms  of  the  Eckcnsteber,  Niinttt  Strumjif*  a  made  to  turn 
on  this.  Thu  King  of  I'nis&in,  afi^r  liis  promisi;,  said,  "  Undl  dnss  icli  metn  Wort 
erballen  werdic,  gelub  ich,  schwiSr  ich."  Some  one  who  did  not  hear  wvl)  what  tlic 
king  said,  asked  Naute,  and  lie  gave  il  in  B«?rlin  diiili.>cL,  llius:  '*  Und  dnss  ick  ttiein 
Wort  crhahcn  worde,  gloh  ielc  schwcrly  ;*'  which,  though  iioundiiig  something  the 
Mme,  insteaii  oT  ''and  that  I  will  Veep  my  word,  I  |)j-otnis«,  I  swear," — ll  QtCAU*, 
"  and  that  I  &ball  keep  my  word,  I  liordly  believe." 
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would  have  princes  in  tlieir  sqiarate  states,  wliile  the  Americans 
have  none.  But  these  princes  in  such  a  constitution  must  be 
strictly  limited  in  their  prerogatives,  could  not  be  expensive,  and 
their  permanence  as  governors  of  the  individual  states  would  prevent 
the  intrigues  of  parties  and  the  bickerings  of  elections.  Indeed,  with 
such  a  government  it  is  not  easy  to  sec  what  a  people  can  desire  more. 
But  even  this  must  be  the  work  of  time.  The  great  powers  are  now 
all  despotic.  Those  of  the  lesser  grade  which  have  a  constitutional 
form  of  government  are  still  awed  by  the  greater  powers,  which 
watch  them  narrowly;  and  these,  again,  are  watehed  by  RuMia, 
which  dreads  the  progress  of  free  opinion  in  Germany.  In  no  state 
is  the  press  or  speech  free;  and  there  arc  so  many  circumstances 
in  favour  of  the  princes,  that  any  one  may  see  that  they  will 
not  be  readily  overcome.  In  fact,  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  i& 
inimical  to  its  emancipation.  The  princes,  though  despotic,  are 
not  surrounded  by  a  splendid  and  powerful  aristocracy  like  the 
monarchy  of  England.  These  were  swept  away  or  reduced  by  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  princes,  therefore,  with  no  such  body- 
guard to  stand  between  them  and  the  people,  are  obliged  to  govern 
with  inUdness.  They  are  isolated,  and  responsible,  at  least 
morally,  for  their  OMm  actions;  and  no  prince  in  modem  times  has 
once  dared  to  run  violently  counter  to  the  sense  of  an  educated 
people.  If  we  make  the  King  of  Hanover  the  exception,  the 
German  sovereigns  arc  popular  in  their  own  persons,  and  this  is  a 
great  perauasive  to  obedience  and  acquiescence  in  a  form  of  govern- 
ment not  the  most  favourable  to  real  freedom.  Then  there  is  no 
distress  in  the  country;  no  mighty  body  of  destitution  and  misery, 
as  in  our  manufacturing  districts — millions  in  desperation,  and 
menacing  change.  Here,  as  in  all  Europe,  exists  a  certain  degree 
of  poverty,  a  certain  pressure  of  population  which  seeks  relief  in 
emigration;  but  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  country  where  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  live  in  greater  comfort  and  content.  Such  an 
extent  of  luxuiy,  such  a  glittering  aristocracy  before  their  eyes, 
the  restless  ambition  of  moimting  from  rank  to  rank,  have  not,  as 
with  us,  destroyed  the  ancient  spirit  of  quiet  enjoyment.  All  live 
well,  but  not  splendidly.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  people,  the 
peasantry,  live  on  their  own  projierty, — live  in  the  country  all 
alike,  and  fully  occupied  with  their  labours.     The  middle  claatea 
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depend,  in  ^cat  numbers,  on  go\Trnment  for  offices  in  the 
state,  in  all  departments  of  tlie  adrainistration  of  justice,  posting, 
police,  management  of  woods  and  government  lands,  collection  of 
duties  and  taxes,  in  colleges  and  schools.  When,  therefore,  there 
is  no  great  mass  of  distress  to  create  a  bitterness  and  coalition 
against  the  government,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  great  body  deriving 
substantial  benefits  from  it,  who  shall  be  the  first  to  sacrifice  his 
present  enjoyments  for  the  more  intellectual  luxuries  of  a  free 
tongue  and  press?  Who  shall  quarrel  first  with  the  constitution 
which  affords  him  solid  advantages,  because  it  docs  not  extend  to 
him  and  others  still  more?  The  country  is  not  commercial  enough 
to  have  created  such  a  wealthy  middle  class  as  shall  be  inde- 
pendent enough  of  government,  shall  have  cause  of  grievance 
enough  and  influence  enough  to  lead  the  multitude  to  an  attack. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  government  police  is  so  complete,  its 
cognizance  is  so  extended  to  every  part  and  into  every  matter,  that 
a  habit  of  obedience  is  induced  which  it  is  very  difBcult  for  any 
individual  to  break  through. 

The  natural  caution  of  the  Germans,  as  inherent  in  them  as 
the  love  of  freedom  itself,  operates  to  maintain  the  existing  order 
of  things.  The  momentum  of  distress  being  wanting  to  impel  the 
wheels  of  reform;  and  on  the  other  hand,  comfort,  personal  benefits, 
a  vigdant  police  and  habitual  caution,  casting  a  great  weight  into 
the  scale  of  government,  we  may  be  well  assured  that  the  Germans 
will  go  on  for  years,  perhaps  for  generations,  cherishing  the  love 
of  freedom,  writing  and  singing  its  songs,  sighing  for  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  without  advancing  much  nearer  to  them, 
unless  some  great  conflict  of  the  nations  should  rouse  them  one 
day  to  a  pitch  of  mighty  enthusiasm.  A  war  in  Europe,  begin- 
ning with  France,  would  probably  become  a  war,  not  of  kings 
against  kings,  but  of  people  against  governments.  In  that  case 
there  would  be  found  inflammable  material  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  Germany,  to  burst  out  into  a  fierce  blaze ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  if  ever  the  Germans  realize  their  favourite  vision  of  constitutional 
freedom  and  national  unity,  it  will  be  in  such  a  moment. 

For  the  present,  we  may  safely  assert  that  there  is  no  country 
in  Europe  in  which  there  is  so  great  an  amount  of  comfort  and 
contentment   enjoyed^      All   are   industrious,    moderate   in   their 
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desires^  aii<^  disposed  to  enjoy  themselves  in  a  simple  and  nnex- 
pensive  sociality ; — music,  books,  the  pleasures  of  summer  saushine 
and  natural  scenery,  arc  enjoyments  amply  offered  and  widely 
partaken.  The  hurry  and  excitement  of  more  luxurious  countries ; 
the  oxygen  atnmspherc  of  such  overgrown  cities  as  Paris  or  London, 
have  not  reached  even  their  largest  capitals.  Between  the  wild 
extremes  of  manufacturing  misery  and  aristocratic  splendour,  their 
life  lies,  like  one  of  their  own  plains,  somewhat  level ;  but  full  of 
corn,  and  wine,  and  oil ;  and  however  the  track  on  which  they  are 
advancing  may  lead  them  nearer  to  national  greatness,  it  cannot 
add  greatly  to  the  national  happiness.  Well  for  the  people,  if  for 
some  acquisition  of  wealth  and  refinement  they  do  not  pay  a  bigh 
price  in  simple  satisfaction. 
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THE  END. 


London  :  Prtotnl  by  Manutng  wid  Mmm.  Ivy  Uae.  Si.  Paul'a. 
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THE    RURAL    LfFE    OF    ENGLAND. 

New  Edition^  medium  8vo.  with  Engravings  on   Wood,  by  Bewick  and  ff'ilUant*. 
Uniform  with  "  Visits  to  Remarkablt  PlaetM," price  21$.  cloth. 

'*  To  thcKe  who  have  read  the  Book  of  the  Scasotis  we  do  not  know  how  we  cdn  more 
empbaticaDy,  aud  at  the  same  time  honouriibly,  recommend  these  volumes,  than  by 
saying  that  we  consider  them  even  to  surpass  that  work  in  variety,  the  completeness  of 
their  form  and  mctho-d,  their  curious  scrutiny  into  odd  corners  and  old  customs,  their 
graphic  descriptionv  their  wisdumand  mild  philosophy,  and  the  rich  relishing  spirit  that 
runs  throughout,  colouring  all  with  the  glorious  tints  of  love  and  enthusiasm.  Not 
merely  a  charming  but  an  enDobling  work." —  Jtetfiaif  of  FirH  Ediiian,  printed  in  JW 
Volumei.  TiiE  Ati.as,  Dec.  31,  IBdl. 

"There  ia  or  vias  but  one  man  ia  the  kingdom  capable  of  having  excelled  tbis  work, 
and  that  ia,  ProfesBor  VVifson." 

METROPOLITAN    COKICRTATIVI   JoOftKAI.,  JkR,  6,  1838. 

"  A  work  of  great  merit,  extensive  research^  much  minute  enquiry,  and  containing  b 
faithful,  accurate,  and  we  may  add  elaborate  history  of  rural  life,  rural  pastimes,  and 
rural  manners."  Spectatoii,  Jan.  7,  1838. 

"  Thrice  beautiful— l>eautiful  in  its  subjecU,  beautiful  in  its  literary  execution,  and 
beautiful  in  the  getting  up."  St.  James's  CttaoMCLit,  Jan.  2. 

"  A  %'aluable  work,  and  cannot  fail  of  becoming  pwipular."      Litirart  Gaz.  Jan.  90, 

"  One  of  the  most  heallhrul,  vigorous,  fresh,  and  Unglish-spirlted  of  Mr.  Howitt's 
productions.  It  is  a  work  for  all  classes,  rich  and  poor.  It  is  written  with  good  sense 
and  good  feeUng."  Court  Joukval,  Jan.  20. 

"  Only  inferior  to  Nature  herself.  English  farmers,  farm  servants,  life  in  the  Dales 
of  Lincohishire  and  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  scenes  of  wild  and  lonely  cottage  life  tn 
the  Highlands,  and  the  country  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  our  mechanics,  arc  all  drawn 
and  descanted  on  wilh  singular  happiness."  Athenalih,  Jan,  '27, 

"  In  a  noble  and  cnthuainslic  and  liberal  spirit  has  this  work  been  conceived.  In  its 
execution,  the  work  is  in  its  best  seme  national  :  every  page  to«  otTcrs  (races  of  charac- 
ter ;  and  they  are  all  of  them  welcome  for  their  individuality  and  genuineness.  He  ts 
always  fearless  and  earnest ;  often  excellently  graphic  ;  frequently  nervous." 

LoNt>ON    AND   WUTKJNSTEB    RXTIEW,  Aug.   1838. 


II. 
THE    STUDENT    LIFE    OF    GERMANY. 

{  From  the  unpublished  MSS.  of  Dr.  CoaNrt-ius). 
Medium  8tw.  wUh  24  Woodcuts  mid  7  Sted  Plates,  price  2U.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Howitt  is  right  in  his  reinnrk,  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  volume  contains 
more  that  is  entirely  new  and  curious  than  any  one  which  has  issued  from  the  press  for 
years.  ...  It  wilt  be  felt  as  a  most  charming  addition  to  the  book,  that  the  music  of 
•11  the  songs  (in  themselves  a  delightful  series)  is  given  with,  in  every  case,  the  ori;;tnal 
words."  Examiner,  Oct.  16,  184U 

•<  This  Work  ia  a  public  benefit,  and  as  such  it  cannot  be  too  cordially  or  earnestly 
Tecommendcd  to  our  readers.  ....  It  is  elegantly  *got  up,'  and  docs  credit  in  its 
appearance  to  the  taste,  liberality,  and  spirit  of  the  great  publishers  who  have  ushered 
it  into  the  world.  As  the  only  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  of  wliich  it  treats — the 
only  complete  Ireattsc.  be  it  remembered,  in  any  tongue — its  value  is  incalculnble  and 
inappreciable  for  ccruiin  purposes."  Osskrvkb,  Oct.  16. 

**  To  this  book,  dismissing  all  previous  prejudices  and  prepossessions,  and  soraps  of 
imperfect  informulion,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  serious  attention  of  everybody  who 
is  desirous  of  obtaining  at  one  view  o  faithful  panorama  of  the  most  picturesque  class  of 
educated  life  on  the  surface  of  Europe."  Atlas,  Oct.  23. 

"  It  gives  a  description  of  on  university,  a  sketch  of  education,  and  a  general  as  well 
u  ■  doaer  account  of  studenuhip,  m  these  exist  in  Burschendom." 

MoHTHLY  Rrvuw,  November  1841. 
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VISITS    TO     REMARKABLE     PLACES. 

OLD  HALLS,  BAITLE  FIELDS, 

And  Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  Englisli  Hiator)'  and  Poetry. 

New  Edition,  nuiUum  Bvo.  with  40  lUuslralions  by  S.  MViianu,  21 «.  clotM., 

"  One  of  the  most  charminji;  volumes  we  hate  chanced  upon  during  many  yeara  « 
book  that  is  tikcly  to  be  read  a  century  hence  with  as  keen  a  delight  as  it  is  sure  to  be 
rrad  now  while  the  interest  of  its  publication  i»  fresh.  It  was  a  felicitous  thought  is 
William  Hotvitt  to  undertake  so  put;tic.i1  a  pilgrimage,  fur  which  he  is  so  admirably, 
And,  we  I»ad  almost  naid,  peculiarly  qiiitlriiod  by  the  character  of  his  mind,  the  purity  of 
his  taste,  and  his  deep  love  of  aid  traditions  and  their  picturesque  and  historical  a^socia- 
tions.  We  can  confidently  recommend  the  volume  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  wurlu 
of  its  class  in  the  languagi.'.  It  is  richly  embellished  with  woodcuta  by  Mr.  W'tlliama, 
whose  talents  are  evidently  of  a  high  order."  Atlas,  Jan.  4,  1640. 

'*  A  hook  for  all  seasons/— Ex akikeo,  Dec.  29,  1840. 

"  It  was  a  linppy  idea  which  induced  William  Mowilt  to  choose  Remarkable  PUc«s 
for  the  subject  of  a  book.  His  pages  will  call  up  agreeable  reminiscences  to  those  who 
have  already  visited  them,  and  be  a  guide-book  to  tho^c  who  may  so  hereafter.  The 
subjects  and  their  treatment  arc  both  well  varied  ;  history,  antiquities,  and  old  family 
biography,  with  touches  of  the  mysterious  or  the  extraordinary,  alternate  with  nuticea 
of  painting,  architecture,  and  sketches  of  landscape,  in  Howilt's  best  style." 

Spectator,  Jan.  12.  I9i0l 

"  Contains  much  matter  to  suit  travellers  of  every  class  and  humour." 

Atuinium,  Jttn.  11,  184(1 

"  Of  alt  oharraing  books  Mr.  Howitt  has  conferred  upon  his  generation,  wearedis* 
posed  to  give  the  first  place  to  *  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places.'**     Momtuly  Canomcu, 


IV. 
VXSZTB    TO    RBMABXAB&B    P]bACB8.-SSOOWO    SSKXXS. 

CUICFLV     IN      rUE    tOl^NTIES    OF    nVKIIAM     AND    NOilTllLlMBERL  AND  : 

WITH    A    STROLL   ALONG   THE   BORDER. 
iriiA  upward$  of  40  Itigftli/ JinU/ied  H'oudcult.     Medium  ^o.  21i.  clMh, 

"  A  continuation,  prompted  by  the  success  of  the  6rst ;  this  second  scries  of  Visila  to 
Remarkable  Places  has  the  rare  good  fortune  of  equalling,  if  not  eicclling,  its  prede- 
cessor." SftcTAroii.  Jon.  1,  1842. 

"  William  Howitt  has  |iruduced  a  volume  that  will  be  garnered  up  whili*  the  Ungua^ 
lasU  in  the  localities  to  wliicb  it  is  dedicated."  Atlaj,  Dec    1 1.  1841. 

"  A  rich  treat  for  all  genuine  lovers  of  literature,  historical  antiquities  and  natural 
scenery.      The  most  delightful  book  which  the  present  fertile  season  has  yet  produced." 

UMiTkL*  Sr.iivicE  Cmzliti;,  Jan.  1,  1841. 
»  It  may  be  truly  said  that  Willinra  Howitt *s  works  arc  essentially  English,  for  he 
writes  upon  subjects,  and  speaks  in  a  mnnncr  in  regard  to  which  the  peopiu  of  England 
entertain  a  peculiar  favour.  The  lovely  in  scenery,  the  antique  in  costume,  the  deli;;httul 
Bind  tender  to  the  memory — all  thnt  is  Fair  and  bright,  brave  and  noble — whatever  is 
engaging,  gentle,  or  arousing  about  romance,  poetry,  and  legend,  he  makes  his  own,  and 
garnishes  it  wiili  the  eloquence  of  a  venerating  and  accordant  rause.'* 

MoNTULT  Rxviiw,  Jan.  1B43. 

"  An  exceedingly  agreeable  book.  To  heighten  the  churra  of  the  designs,  they  are 
all  from  the  pencils  of  eminent  northern  artists— men  uF  talent,  full  of  enlhualum  for  the 
natural  beauty  and  ancient  fame  of  their  native  region:  so  that  the  '  Visits  to  Remark- 
able PUicos  '  Torms  one  of  the  most  elegantly  embellished  books  of  the  season." 

Tait's  MiOAziNr,  Jan.  1842. 
"  A  book  which  hftn  nfTorded  us  much  gnitihcation  :    a   good  one  to  sit  down  to  on  i 
winter's  evening.     By  turn*  romaniic,  homely,  antiquarian,  anecdotinl,  light,  and  clear, 
and  thoughtful,  the  author  will  make  himself  acceptable  to  most  readers.'* 

JouK  Bl'I.l,  Dec.  4.  1841. 
•  •   •  •    'j'|,p  Bcntimenls  expressed  arc  those  of  n  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  pwra 
religious  feelings,  which  has  gathered  up  uiucli  knowledge  of  a  high  order,  and  which 
has  accustomed  itself  to  iiilelligent  and  just  trains  of  rcHuclion." 

BniTSNixu.  Dm.  11.  IMI. 


WORKS  BY  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 


THE     BOY'S 


v., 
COUNTRY 


BOOK: 


BEINQ    THE    REAL    MFE    OF    A    COUNTRY    HOT,    WRITTEN    BY    IIIUSELP. 

Second  Edition,  I  vol.  foolscap.  8iio.  wilh  about  40  Woodcut*  by  S.  Wilu*»is,  8*.  cloth. 


**  A  volume  that  children  will  deliglil  to  read."  ArMtNAOM,   FcU.  16.  1839. 

'•  One  of  the  neatest  atid  mosl  instrucdve  (Jit-seiiis  that  a  boy  coulJ  jreceivc.*' — 

SuNiiAV  Times,  Jan.  30,  1830. 

"  II  is  with  no  common  wlisfiiction  that  we  introduce  to  our  rendors  tltis  Jiiilf  Uuok— 
a  book  which  is  the  very  best  adapted  lu  fill,  occupy,  and  liucinate  lite  lel<iure  hours  of 
the  young."  Ati.av,  Jan.  *2(j,  ISiiO. 

"  A  delightful  book,  full  of  enjoyment  nnd  information,  anecdote  and  iidvi-nture, 
such  as  boys  like^  told  in  a.  simple  and  lie;irly  way,  as  one  schoolfellow  would  Uilk  to 
another."  SrrcrtTOii,  Jan.  liO,  1839. 

"  A  work  which  ia  really  useful  to  the  youth  of  the  present  generation." — 

MtistNt.fcn,  Jan.  20,  I8d9. 

**  We  confess  that  we  neTCr  perused  a  book  which  gave  us  such  gentnne  plefl>iure; 
our  pony,  our  garden,  our  dresidc  games,  linir  breadth  'scapes,  school  pranks,  tlie  rent* 
night  supper, — aU  arise  before  us  f  In  a  wurd,  this  is  a  good  as  well  as  an  instructive 
txKik,  and  ought  to  be  in  ewery  boy's  liands. "  Ace,  Jan.  *20,  18.*)9. 

••  The  style  is  healthy  and  animated,  and  sufficiently  plain  (o  meet  the  capacity  of 
boys  at  school,  whilst  the  numerous  lively  incidents,  and  the  various  congeniul  lopica 
intraduced  will  rivet  bis  attention,  and  aObrd  hitn  a  wide  tield  for  graiilication." — 

Co.vstnvATiVR,  Jan.  20,  1639, 

"Tliemost  delightful  little  volume  for  juvenile  readers  which  ilie  season  has  pro- 
duced,  and  one  every  wny  worthy  Mr.  Ilowttt's  graphic  and  popular  pen." — 

UNiTto  StRvicE   Gasktte,  Jan.  20.  1839. 

'*  We  can  recotntnend  to  parents  no  better  present  for  our  young  readers  than  the 
work  before  us."  Counr  Jouhmal,  Jan.  26,  18d9. 

"  The  '  Boy's  Country  Book,'  the  production  of  one  whose  name  is  associated  wilh 
all  that  is  pure  and  excellent  in  human  nature,  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  i(t 
class  thai  the  pre^s  has  yet  given  ub.  Let  every  (atlier  put  into  the  hnnds  of  his  son 
this  admirable  little  manual."  SroRTixo    Hk.view,  Jan.  1839. 

"  An  honestly,  purely,  simply  written  hook;  the  illustrations  are  as  perfect  ai  if 
Stolhard,  with  all  his  genius,  knowledge,  and  taste,  had  forsaken  Buccacio  for  Burnt, 
Spenser  for  Clare,  Italy  for  an  English  hedge-row." — 

Nlw  SroRTiNC  Macaxine,  Feb.  1839. 

"  There  is  not  in  atl  England  a  more  competent  editor  for  such  an  autohiography 
U  Ihii.  than  the  uutlior  of  the '  Book  of  the  Seasons  ;'  nor  ore  we  awore  that  any  other 
'real  life  of  a  country  boy'  eould  ever  have  been  more  naturally,  spiritually,  and 
heartily  described.  We  see  him  in  every  pasvi^e  and  in  every  scene, — we  actually  henr 
him,  or  feel  as  if  we  did,  telling;  his  story  to  a  loved  companion  of  kindred  disposi- 
tion.  ....   Every  boy  in   the   British  Empire  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book." — . 

Month LV    Hkview,   March,  ISJJ9, 

"We  know  of  no  book  which  wc  should  lie  more  apt  to  select  as  a  present  for  a 
joung  person  iit  whom  we  might  feel  interested."     Cuambkra's  Journal,  March,  18S9, 

"Wc  have  read  this  book  m  if  it  were  some  foiry  chronicle  of  boyish  days  of  our 
own,  and  have  closed  it  with  a  sigh  for  the  memory  of  those  brief  but  sweetest 
pleasures  which  boyhood  only  knows."  ExA.«i\£a,   April  6,    1839. 

"One  of  the  most  fascinating  fictions  for  young  and  old,  but  eivpecially  of  the  former, 
Ihat  has  ever  graced  our  literature."  MoNniLT  CimoHirLB,  July   1839. 

*'  A  tery  amiuing  volume — one  of  the  best  hoy's  books  wc  have  «cen." — 

Literary  Gajjette,   Feb.  16,   1839. 

"  One  of  the  most  bewitching  little  volumes  which  we  have  read  for  a  long  time; 

full  of  the  history  of  juvenile  adventures;   and  of  the  information — sterling,  varied,  and 

of  lasting   value — which  mature  ye^rs    have  picked  up.        Though   intended  for  the 

young,  it  will  have,  wc  venture  to  prophecy,  many  seniors  among  its  admirers." — 

EcLKCTic    REVIEW,   April    18.J9. 
"  A  more  agr«eable  volume  for  relaxation  we  have  not  taken  up  fur  a  long  lime." — 

McTUODiST  Macasine,  April   1839. 


VI. 


COLONIZATION     AND     CHRISTIANITY: 

A  Popular  MUlory  of  the  Treatment  of  the  NaUres  by  the  European* 
in  all  Uieir  Colonies. 

Post  800.  price  10*.  6d.  cloth. 


"The  Tolume  »  full  of  ^  painful  and  tragical  interest:  it  enforce*  a  terrible  leaaoo 
upon  the  conniderntion  of  ih^  i>cople  of  this  country.  .  .  .  We  know  not,  indoed,  bov 
any  man  cuuld  sit  duwn  to  rtuci)  a  narrative  calmly,  and  few  men  could  have  coiiducled 
it  to  a  close  with  so  much  ability  and  discrotiou/'  Atlas,  July  7,  1838> 

•'  We  cartiesliy  recommend  tlii»  rolume  to  the  notice  of  our  readeta  as  »  mvA 
masterly  compendium  of  correct  intelligence  on  nil  subjects  connected  w»ib  culonimtiofi, 
the  slave  trade,  and  slavery."  Eva.ncbucal  Macazlne,  September  18S8. 

"  The  style  of  tbe  narrative  Is  eloquent  and  impressive." — 

UMTtu  Sekticb  Gazcttx,  June  30,  18SHV 

*'  To  those  who  take  a  deep  interest,  and  ttic  number  is  great,  in  tbe  matter  of  the 
total  Hbolition  of  slavery,  this  volume  will  be  an  agreeable  present." — 

Sunday  Timi^  June  30.  1836. 

^' There  is  enoij;^h  to  strike  ever  feeling  heart  i|ith  horror  nnd  detestation,  and  to 
eaU  aloud  for  remedy  and  redress."  LvTERAnT  Gazstti,  July  14,  1838. 

'•We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  (this  vol  umeHn  its  object  nnd  scope,  the 
most  important  and  valuable  of  any  that  he  (Mr.  Howitt)  has  yet  produced." 

TaIt's    MAGAflNE,     AugUBt  1898. 

"  Nothing  can  better  become  us  than  to  be  instrumental  iri  propagating  tbe  facts, 
the  inferences,  and  the  doctrines  which  our  author  has  with  singular  carnesuess, 
ability,  and  force  of  cloqueuee  laid  before  us."  Monthly  Hoviicw,  Aug.  1838. 

"  The  publication  of  this  volume  will,  we  think,  do  good  service." — 

Christian  RirortvEn,  Auguit  183B. 

"  A  large  debt  is  due  to  Mr.  Howitt  for  the  diligence  with  which  he  h^'  f..»ti<^->.Hl 

facts  illustrative  of  the  Colonial  policy  of  Chrisiiun  cn^iniries  the  cire  and  i 

which  he  has  arranged  them,  and  the  fearless  and  effective  manner  in  whi  re 
presented  to  the  public  eye;  a  valuable  addition  to  modern  history. " — 

CHRISTlA^r    AoTOCAlf* 

"We  cannot  dismiss  the  volume  without  expressing  our  deep  sense  of  its  value,  aad 
of  the  service  its  publication  will  render  to  iJie  cause  of  humanity."' — 

Eclectic  Ksvikw,  December  1898. 


LIFE  IN  SWEDEN: 

JU8T  PUBLISHED, 
In  Two  Fohtmes,  Pott  8vo.  price  18#. 

THE     NEIGHBOURS, 

A  STORY  OF  EVERY-DAY  LIFE. 
BY    FREOERIKA    BREMER. 

TRANSLATED   BY   IVIARY   HOWITT. 

•••  The  Authoress  may  justly  be  termed  the  "Itfiss  Austin  of  Sweden."  Her 
works  have  been  extremely  popular  in  her  native  country,  and  in  Germany  alone  three 
editions  of  them  have  appeared  in  rapid  succession. 


LONDON: 
LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS, 

PATERNOSTER    ROW. 


ATALOGUE  OF  NEW  WOEKS 


pRiirrBD  roR 


LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS, 


n. 


comtbntb. 

1.  Gboo&apht  and  Topography,  Votaoss  and  Tkatbls,  ''■«*^ 

AND  GuiDK-BooKS 2  and  3 

2.  HiSTORT  AND  BlOORAPHY 4to8 

3.  NovKLs  AND  Tales 9 

4.  Encyclopedias  and  Diction aribs 9  to  11 

5.  JovBNiLB  Works 11 

6.  Agriculturb,  Farming,  and  Land  Survbyino      .     .  12 

7.  Gardbnino 13 

8.  Mrs.  Marcbt's  Works 14 

9.  MiscELLANBous  WoRKS 15  and  16 


id  Ogilrx,  Printer*,]  [ST,  Sducr  Strwt,  SoowhiU. 


CATALOGUE    OF    NEW   WORKS 


CEOCRAPHY,  TOPOCRAPHY,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS, 
GUIDE  BOOKS,  «c. 


NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER, 

On  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  Franop,  Pnuina,  Switxpriand,  ttolT,  ami  other  fwta  of 
Karope^  (tario)?  the  prcocDt  century.    By  9a mukl  La i no,  iL»^\.    a«l  tildtt.  1  vol.  8vo.  Ite.  ekMk. 


r'.f  nanoUt;  of  DUtbT  eonUiinMl  in  Ihu  kinfflc  tolome  would  outwrurh  i  diura  or  ivrntT  mtB^um  lr*t*l 

-  tW  or  OUT  ubork'  work  whtch  hu  for  jrmn  oaMamtai  Drum  Uu  pim.    \(/r  u  it  nuituic  m  Ulvi 

K-rU  UT  til  imporiknl  In  thntuMbr*,  uul  «vU  pmcatMJ  oilh  t  nirw  u>  Mirai.!  Iti«  nwlrr  wtM 


tt  in  nirh  UxmI  of  <)iH«ti«n*.    Krcr;  tiliar  i*  nbaiuti-d.  wroriia^i  to  Mr.  Laio^t  maia  of 
<>iw.    Hto  «mUI  »nd  |»lUinl  lnv<r«ti^aUi>«u  are  tolMvaOM  (»««  Omt  hitrtaate  tanartaan, 

'  igoTOB*  nuxlc  of  treatni«nt :  tiia  potit«ral  crooomr  kod  hto  •laliMks  line  naiM  «r  1^  drri 

inA  mbiccto.  for  itu*;  *rt  aU  wfU  «lrct«l  ksd  »M<<«i :  ttw  rMdhrwM  lb*  »t4«t  Uwy  an 

{  '  wearieil  lijdeWIt  nhiohcoBvrTDo  kdet  or  1  wboleora  jwpcac.  Tti*  conpoatliu*  tbro^baMI  to 
tu::'r>'i;ij,\n'J  fall  or  Urr  ;  the  rtyle  vmrt  *tMgD.i.%en ;  uul  inwmeof  tbv  nnrc  gfUfi  dcacnptiea*,  it  dlip^q*  • 
picturr-liXr  powcT,  aiiich  pr<Kiil*bj  t  few  toadies  *  gmtnl  new  oftttt  eoiutrj'*  plk)«ie>l  —     *  "     ' 


JOURNAL  OF  A  RESIDENCE  IN  NORWAY, 

Ourinj^  tbe  yf  an  1834, 183S,  anil  IHSd ;  made  witb  h  view  ta  inqnirv  into  the  Rant  u»|  |>oljticit 
Econotnr  of  tbnt  Cnuntry,  and  the  CondJUoo  of  iU  luhabttaot*.  By  dAttUBL  Laimo,  Km), 
ad  Edition,  1  vol.  Hvo.  Hu.  clotli. 

A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN, 

In  IH3H;  compnsiii^rot>8«>n-ationson  theMora],FDUt]cal,uidBcoBOinical9tateof  theSwctfii 
Nation,    lly  Samuel  Laino,  Esq.     I  vol.  Hvo.  I3i.  cloth. 

GREECE  AS  A  KINGDOM ; 

A  r^tatistjcol  Desrhptioit  ofthat  Country— its  Laws,  Commerce,  Rpsourrea,  Publir  InstilvtknH^ 
Army,  Navy,  &c.— firom  the  arrival  of  Kinir  <.Hha,  in  1833,  down  to  the  pment  time.  Froa 
Official  Documents  and  Authentic  Soiircea.    By  Faedkrick  Stkono,  Km|.  Cooutlal 

for  the  Kinprdnms  of  Havitria  and  Hanover.     1  vol.  Kvo  15».  cloth. 

r  Uirj  Trl»tr  to  ttcoonil  ^gotirim  —  tfc»  .  ^  _ 
II II  Mill  I  litn  lift  iiiil  thi  haillM  [iMtii  mUh  >■ 
r  to  nuurn  mon  taamniaMf  nwaMtat  •<• 


...  ..duration,  whilil  rti»M«t«  rf(^«tod  to  ■■wm^i^ 
ti  omunar**,  u  wrll  u  aftli*  •tat*  irf  a&a*  fniiwi 
<  It  u.      (>n  all  tlM*  poinU  Mr.  Str«c'*  ^"l^  "^ 


ndiktitutiun,  •  .... 

^it  who  Ukt  ■  pnctlcjU  intenst  in  (ireeoi." — dncTAToa. 


TRA^TLS  IN  THE  WEST : 

Cuba^  with  Noticea  of  Porto  Kico  and  the  Slave  Trade.  By  D.  Turnbcll,  Eaq.  M«tbWr  d 
ttie  Royal  Academy  of  lltxtory  at  Madrid,  and  uf  the  Koyal  Patriotic  and  Economic  SorioSica 
of  Havmia.     I  vol.  8\-o.  with  Map,  15s.  cloth. 

MUSIC  AND  MANNERS  IN  FRANCE  &  NORTH  GERMANY: 

A  acneiofTravelHng  Sketches  of  Art  and  Society.    By  H.  P.  CHoaLKT,  Eaq.    a  tola.  Sia.  &1 

THE  MOUNTAINS  AND  LAKES  OF  SWITZERLAND : 

With  descriptive  Skctcbes  of  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  Uy  Mnt.  Brat,  AulkORW  of 
"Triat*  of  Ibe  lleort,'^  &c.  &c.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  ^1.  Il»,  Cd.  board*. 

SIR  EDW.  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  SHIPWRECK, 

and  ron!ief|nent  UiRcovery  of  eertain  lalanda  in  the  Caribbean  Sea:  witb  a  drtailof  WHy 
extrnflniinary  and  hijfhly-interetitin^  Kventa  In  hi*  Life,  from  1739  to  1749.  oa  writtati  id  bit 
own  Diar).  Edited  by  M»i  Jan  is  PnRTKft.  3d  Editiont  with  a  New  NaaticaJ  aad  C«aff» 
pbirni  Introduction,  rontainiiiii;:  RxtractM  from  a  Paper  by  .Vlr.  C.  F.  Collett, of  th*  Boyal  K*fy« 
identifying  the  iklandt  deacribed  by  Sir  Edward  .Seaward.    3  vola.  poatsvo.  aiOb  ckiCli. 

A  DICTIONARY,   GEOGRAPHICAL,    STATISTICAL.   AND 

HISTORICAL,  of  thcvariomi  Countries,  Placea,  and  principal  Natural  Objects  IntiM  World. 
Uy  J.  11.  MX'i'LLOCH,  Raq.    (For  particulars,  vittf  pa^  10  of  Catalof^ue.) 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY; 

By  HiroH  Mi;Ba.iY,  E»<(.    hvo.  pp.  1390,  £i,  doth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MARITIME  AND  INLAND  DISCOVERY. 

By  W.  U.  CoouKV,  E«j,    3  Vnl».  fcp.  »vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  I8»,  cloth. 

NICHOLSON'S  CAMBRIAN  TRAVELLER'S  GUIDE 

In  every  direction  ;  rontainin>;  Remark*  ninde  dtiriiiK:  many  Facunions  in  tbe  PnnnvaJltT 
of  Wall's.  3d  Edition,  revised  and  forrected  by  bia  Sun,  the  Rev.  K.  NtCHoiJK>K,  laciimbe** 
nl  \nnst<  rlry,  Salop,  I  tllick  voL  8vo.  SOa.  doth. 


PaiNTEO    FOR   1.0X631  AN.    BROWN,  AND   CO. 


G«o«raplky,  Topogrmpby,  Tbysirea  aad  TravelB,  Guide  Booka,  flee. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

Kounded  on  the  Works  of  M  altk-JIktm  «iitl  Balbi,  ttiibraeiiie  aa  HiktoricftI  Sketch  gf  the 
Profreu  of  Oeoirniiiliical  Diiicover>',  tbe  Principlea  of  Mathematical  *nd  Phyaicnl  Geography, 

«id  ■  coDipletu  Dencriptivia,  from  the  most  recent  loarceffiof  the  Potiticnl  aiid  Social  ttondition 
of  all  ttLC  C-ouotrie^  in  the  World :  with  niiniej-ous  StutsiticulTiihles,  aiiil  an  Alphabetical  Index 

«i  19,000  N«ine».    I  thick  vol.  Bvo.  cknely  and  beautifntly  printed,  808.  cloth. 


!  I.,  tl.r  prrMPnl  vork,  Jd  mawfiaiim  of  lt»  fimnifi^  ■ 
'  SjtteoM"  at  lhc*>  duticurulahHl  anxpaptien,  nt 


>ta  Mft*  « 


^JUthrmgli  tK*  nuiusa  of  Mtlt#  rirun  mkI  nnlhi  htre  )>frn 
!••(  of  all  tlw  rrrr  raiualJc  infittniattiui  tmi^riwcd  h]  ' 

E  ranetx  aud  MIcjiC  of  uHicinnl  matlt-r  nhirlk  hu  l-^r :  _^         ^^ ^ 

linl}  wv  work .    Tlir  Pullucal  (jrofrajiliT,  tngrthrr  -  <  itc,^ajpoaTa|iliica),  and  SUtiaUcar7raaitineiiU, 

vVttweaonntrilHimltij  Uir  K<ti1oni,Mr,  HughliauihK  i  Airric  :  in  Ow  drpw^nt*  »'  XailMn»U>«l  uul 
fhniral  U«nitnphr  Uii-T  hare  bwn  aiatatcd  br  J.  P.  Kicbul,  LL.U.  1:  .B.S.E.,  tbu*.  GaJlowat,  M.A.  PJl.S.,  R.  UunUtun, 
lb.  F.B.SJi. .  and  J .  ri.  BtJIbw.  M.D.  r.R.S JE. 

EW  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  FIFTY-THREE  MAPS, 

on  COIotnbier  Paiier;  with  the  Utviaionei  and  Boundaries  rareftiily  rci  onred.  r(>nstmcti>d 
entirely  from  New  Drawin{;i,  and  en^rrawd  by  SiuhKV  Hall.  Sew  Bditiou,  thorou)ctdy 
resjaed  and  corrected  to  IMl ;  imciudiiiif  ail  the  Alteration*  rendered  necesjuiry  by  tUc  recent 
Official  Surveys,  the  New  Koadt  on  the  (Tontinent,  aa<l  a  careful  C>ompari»on  with  the 
anlhenticated  Uiiroverira  publisbetl  in  th<'  latest  Voyafea  and  Travels.  Folded  tu  half,  Nine 
Ouineaa,  half-bound  in  russia;  full  sixe  of  the  Maps,  Ten  Poundi,  half-bound  in  rutaia. 

Th«  foUomng  Mapa  liaTv  r>«ni  rr-pnifraTrd,  fmrn  fnUrrlT  ofw  i1»'¥isn»- "'"■'■«"•  t  Swnth  AfiWMi,  Turk^  in   \ria;   Iha 

"      '     I  bare  bMH  maitnall^  iin|tr<>t(ni     -SwiUrrliwil,  Sortii  Italj,  Suulh  Ital;,  Ec7pt,  Ceotrul  GrnnuiT,  Southrm 

',Cne^,  aadHa,  tipain  anil  t^rta4ptl,  a  nr«r  Miip  af  Cl>ina,rcrT«trd  hnm  t&p  r«mit  ipiTcrnnufnt  (urx-T  cjf  tha 

•  Caaloa  to  Naakin  [to  wluch  m  »|>{i«iulrd,  the  l^Tmcv  uf  Canton,  iin  an  «iljiq|t4l  tcalr,  in  a  v[>araU  cum- 

I,  lua  line*  bmi  oiUnl. 

,TCH  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Sa&ivkl  Bi^TLKK,  V.U.  late  Lord  Biahop  of  Lichfield  andtjoventry;  and  formerly  Head 
Mutpr  of  Shrewsbury  School.     New  Edition,  revised  by  bis  Son,  «vo.  9«.  boards, 

I  T1>*  f^vaenl  adltkrn  ba*  b««n  carvfully  ffvupd  bjr  thr  autlwr'a  «nti,  and  >u<-h  altMiktIOB*  tal<r«d«et>d  aa  fontinuall;- 
mnmi'»»  diawwiMfaa  aaJ  Um  laU-fitiarnmiatioa  rrndrrrd  n»<-f*«3r^  TU-rrDt  TrnTi-U  ham  baoB  eoBatjuUr  roiitultnj 
KIT  any  doutil  «f  dlflcmttj  •et'med  ta  rr(|iurr  it ,  Juul  •iiin<'  adtliunaal  niAUrr  baa  lirta  tddol,  boUt  in  the  sncjcut  and 
*    n  part. 

iTLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

by  the  Intc  IJr.  Butlkr.  New  I^dition ;  conHistinj;  of  Twenty -three  coloured  Maps,  from  a 
Ntw  Set  of  i'lates.    »ivo.  with  Index,  12s.  half-bound, 

ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY; 

CoKsiatingr  of  Twenty-three  coloured  .\liiiw.    WMi  Index.    IVy  the  lale  Dr.  BcTLKt.    New 
Edition.    Rvo,  i2a.  half-bouful. 
••«  The  above  two  Atluea  may  be  had,  hiilf-botind,  in  One  Volume,  in  4to.  ])rice  21s. 

BRITISH  ATLAS  OF  FORTY-SE^TIN  MAPS, 

CARERTU-Y  ClUAJUREl);  camprisinEr  separate  Map*  of  every  County  in  Enijland,  each 
Riding  in  ^  oriishire,  atid  North  and  iwuth  Wales;  showing  the  Roads,  Railways,  Canals, 
Parks,  ]k)undaries  of  Uorouifhs,  Place*  of  Election,  Pollinj;  Places,  &c.  Compiled  from  the 
Maps  of  the  Roard  of  Ordnance  and  other  Tri^nometrical  i^urveys.  By  J.  and  C  Walkkr. 
Impenal  Ito.  coloQred,  Three  Guineas,  ha1f-l>ound ;  lai-j^  paper,  Four  Guineas,  ha  If -bound. 
*t*  HLhcii  County  may  be  had  separately,  in  case,  Is.  fid. 

GUIDE  TO  ALL  THE  WATERING  &  SEA-BATHING  PLACES 

of  Great  Britain  ;  containiuf  full  anil  leciimte  rhescripliona  of  emch  place,  and  of  the  Curio- 
sities and  HtrikinsT  Uhject^i  in  the  Enviroiis;  and  fonninit  an  agreeable  and  useful  Conipanion 
duhniif  a  nwidence  at  any  of  the  places,  or  duhn)r  a  summer  tour  in  <iupst  of  health  or 
pleasure:  wiUi  a  L>escriptjon  of  the  Lakes,  and  a  Tour  through  Wales.  New  Eiillion, 
inclndiiiK:  the  rici>TcH  WATEHtNO  Places,  1  thick  vol.  18mo.  illustrated  by  iH  Views  and 
Maps,  1^.  buuud. 

ORIGINAL  PICTURE  OF  LONDON : 

Wilh  a  Uescription  of  its  Knvntins.  Rc-edite«l.  and  mostly  re-written,  by  J,  Rbitton, 
F.S.  A.  &c  2«h  Etlition,  with  ufmarda  of  100  Views  of  Public  Uuildtnjta^  Phm  of  the  StretiU, 
and  Two  Maps,  l«nto.  ^.  neatly  bound;  with  the  .Vlaps  only,  6«.  bound. 

JHE  WYE  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATIONS: 

A  Nurratit^eofa  Pedestrian  Ramble.  By  Lbitch  Ritchie,  F>3q.  Author  of  "Wandering* 
by  the  Loire,"  "  WanderinRa  by  the  Seine,"  &c.  &c.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  13  bighljr. 
finished  Kngravinps,  after  Sketchea  by  T-  Creswick,  tla.  ckitb. 

JTALY  AND  ITS  COMFORTS: 

A  Manual  for  Tourists.  By  SI .  V alkr v,  Anthor  of  "  Tnveli  in  Conic*,  Elbt,  Swdiniu,"  &C. 
I  vol.  lamo.  with  an  Index  Map,  7s.  6d,  doth. 
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CATyU.OGUE  OF  NBW  WORKS 


IL    HISTORY  AND    BfOCRAPHY. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN,  FOURTH  DUKE  OF  BED- 

FflKD,  BPtertetl  from  the  Ori{rin>l*  at  Woburn  Abbey :  with  an  Introdurtion  by  Lord  Jomn 
Rvaar.L.t.,—fJ'ut  ready.) 

-  ThU  w4i  Ju»in»'>  Ihtkc  of  D<df^n)  t  \%  te  no*  imptiHihlr,  Utofrlora.  thai  ttw  paUlnlioB  af  lb«M  iMtm  MWy  M»lk( 
•|ieruliitl>e  tu  »  Q«w  coa^rctmr,  ut  Io  •timKtlws  (armu  pnwIW."— ATBx».sr«,  Sept.  IT,  laU. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

of  the  Society  for  the  Djft'usiou  of  l Wful  Kiinwledjcc.     To  be  contimicd  Quarterly,  in  Halt- 
volumes.    Vol.  1,  Part  1—Aa  to  AoATHOcrKA,  pp.  448,  12i.  cloth. 
Part  S,  complrtinjt  Vol.  I  — 

••  MllKnisti    It   i«    not   nur  h*V.  •    -       -  ,  "  ■  -  ^     '      -     ...--.:-.-,..,.-,     ^ .  .  ,      .  ,  _, 


injure,  l»  «  •jsnpirn'iij  wrr  mlii. 


I  in  a  «ljk  c<irTr»p»indknB  to  lln 

inartrr  of  Uir  Irttrrril  tHitiA.      I 

Ma;  t*  tuknu  »•  a  »urtL»i<'nt  gti.t 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  RarlieM  Period  to  the  Death  of  Elisabeth. 
ILA.S.L.     12  vol».8vo.  jeS.Sii.  cloth. 


Enjyland.    3(1  VAxiUm,  t  vol.^.  8vo.  'J«;s.  LdR. 


HiatorrI 


ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY ; 


Or,  Annals  t»f  the  L'hnstiaii  Church,  from  ita  Foundation  to  the  preaent  Tline,  Coataiuine  i 
View  of  Gfnpral  Church  History,  and  the  Connw  of  Secular  EvcDta;  the  Limits  of  thr 
Church  and  its  Relations  to  the  State;  Coutrovemiea -,  Scctii  antl  I'artiM;  Ritra. 
luBlitutionii,  and  Disci pUne  ;  Ecclesiastical  Writers.  The  whole  nrranKvcl  arcimiiu'^  to  thi' 
order  of  Dnteg.  ami  divided  into  Sevwi  Periods.  Towhicli  are  added,  LisU  of  CcMuiril*  and 
P«»pe«,  Patriarch?,  n«d  Art-klilBhopa  of  Canterbury.  Ily  the  K«v.  J.  li.  RiDULa,  M.A., 
Author  of  "  Tlie  (..^mpleto  Ijitin  Dictionary."    1  vol.  frvo.  liJt,  cloth. 


} 


By  Shakok  TtTRHEH,  Km|.  r^.S. 


The  ultove  may  »to  be  bad  in  the  fullowini;  separate  portion*  :^ 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  ANOUt-SAXONH;    rnninrisitip  the  Histor>'  of  Eufrland  fW>m  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Xorman  Coiit|ue«t.    6th  Edition,  S  vols.  Hvo.  k"!.  5b.  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  diirine  the  MIDDLE  AGES;  comprt*in(f  the  Reijrns  ftwa 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Acceiwion  of  Henry  VIII,,  and  alw  the  Hutorj'  of  the  Lit 
ture,  Rehifion,  I'nctry,  and  Proirresji  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  Langiia^  duriar  ' 
]M!nod.    3d  F.dltion,  i  vol.*.  »vo.  .*3,  l«>nrd«. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  HKIG-V  of  IIIIVRY  VllL ;  comprisinir  the  PoUticnl  Hiatory  oT 
rommeocernoiit  rtf  «he  Rii(rlij>h  KeforiiiBtion :  l>cJDg  the  First  Part  of  the  Modern  Hiai 


THE  HIST<JRY  of  the  RKION.S  of  EDWARD  VL,  MARY,  and  ELIZABETH;   betnc  (be 
Scruiid  Purl  of  the  Modem  History  of  Eni^land.    3d  Edition.  1  vuU.  8vu.  32$.  boards. 

BLAIR'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES. 

Prom  thf  Creation  to  our  time.  New  Edition,  jfreatly  iiuprove^l,  with  .\.dditinna  and  CXirw<- 
Uonfi  from  the  most  autbeatlc  Writers, printed  In  a  more  convenient  form,  in  1  vo\,  rw)'als*«. 
— /w  the  PrtMt. 

THE  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

From  thcenrlieal  limes  until  the  year  1»31.    By  Charlks  Von  Rotteck,  LL.D. 

in  the  University  of  Freiburg,  AnIic  Councilor,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depntics  of  1 

Grand  Doctay  of  iladcn,  &c.    Translated  firoiii  the  German,  and  ctmtinued  to  1&40.    «  ' 

8VO.  jM,  clotb. 
Introductjoa.— Of  History  to  genflral. 
Fimt  llook.— Ancient  World:    History  finom  the  Orij^n  of  Mankind,  or  from  the  Coin meorr. 

ment  of  Historical  Knowledge  to  the  Mi^ition  of  Nations— from  A.M.  I  (or  SBfiS  H  C  >  tn 

A.U.  400. 
Second  Itook.— Middle  Ares:  History  from  tlic  Great  MJicratioH  of  Nations  until  the  DucYivrrr 

of  tmth  Indres  nnd  the  KeformHtion— from  A.D.  400  to  1300. 
Third  Hook.— Motlem  History,  First  Part:  Hiatory  fWim  the  Discover)'  of  America  until  lh( 

French  Kevoluliun— from  A.D.  1493  to  I7S». 
Fotirth  Ikmk.— Modern  Hiatorj'.  Second  liartj  From  the  Commencement  of  the  French  Rero- 

lution  to  the  I'resent  Time— 17W  to  1840. 
Appendix,  contaiuint;  a  treiieral  View  of  IheprincipRl  Event*  from  the  Foundatioo  of  th     T'  ' 

Alliance  till  the  but  French  Kcvobitinn  0^0). 

*»♦  Each  Volume  contains  «  Table  of  Synchronal  Events. 

LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  THE  SECOND,  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Uy  LoaD  Dovkh.    2d  Edition,  a  vol*,  svo.  with  Portrait,  389.  boards. 


TMTED    FOR    LOlTG 


ff,  aUTdco. 


History  and  Blo^&pby> 


A   HISTORY   OF  THE   LIFE   OF  EDWARD  THE  BLACK 

PRlNt^E,  and  ofVariotit  EvenU  connecte<l  therewith,  which  occurred  iluriii;;^  the  Koii^ii  of 
Eilword  IlL  Kiut;  of  EnsUuid.  By  O.  P.  R.  Jamks,  E»q.  2d  Edition,  a  vuU.  fcp.'  8to. 
with  Map,  15i!.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CHARLEMAGNE; 

With  B  c^hrtch  oi  the  Stiite  uud  History  at  France  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roidkd  Kmpin*  to  the 
RiM*  orthi^  Cjurlovingun  DyaaMly.  By  G.  F.  It.  James,  Ivsq.  1  vol.  8V0.  with  Portraita,  &c 
Ifis.  boarils. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  IVcaty  of  TUsit.  By  RohKRT  UiLU  E^q.  3  vole.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Visruftte  Titles,  \8».  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

By  IJr.  UursHAW.    5  volt.  fcp.  8vo.  with  VJ>rnette  Titles,  jCI,  Ite.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Hy  Dr.  DrNiiAM.    *  vols.  fcp.  Pvo.  with  VisiictteTitits,  *  I.  -tt.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLICS; 

Or,  of  the  Orijfin,  I'rufjrcs*,  and  Fall  nf  Krcmlom  in  Italy,  frotn  a.O.  476  to  1805.  By  J.  C.  L. 
dp  i^isuoKDi.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vidntttu  Titles,  rj».  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE; 

L'otiipriiiin!;  a  Vit-w  nfthc  Invasinnand  Settlement  of  the  Bar  biiriauA.  by  JX  L.de  Sxsmondi. 

2  vohi.  fcp.  svo.  with  Vi^fnette  Title*,  Vis.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

a  voIb.  fcp.  bto.  123.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  Riffht  Ilcv.  the  Loao  Bishop  of  Ht,  David's.  Vols. )  to  7,  fcp.  Bvo.  with  Vij^ictte 
Titles,  ^'2.  2is.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ARTS,  MANNERS,  MANUFACTURES, 

and  INSTITUTIONS  of  the  GREEKS  wul  HUMANS.     By  the  Rev.  T.  1).  PosBaoKE,  &c  kc, 

3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titks,  I2a.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 


From  its  Foundation  to  a.o.  IWJ.    By  the  Ht\.  U.StKDUiNOj  Al.A.  &c. 
with  Vieuettc  Title.*,  12«.  ctoth. 


a  vols.  fcp.  Svo. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Ity  the  Ki-v.  H.  STKBBma.    a  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  I2s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MARITIME  AND  INLAND  DISCOVERY. 

My  W.  1).  CooLBY,  Hs<i.    3  vol«.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Title*,  18a.  cloth. 

THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  HISTORY. 

t.'ontaininif  Tidiles,  Calcuhitioiiii,  and  ."stateifieiit*  indiapviisabte  for  aiicerlitiiitng:  the  Dntrsof 
Uistorical  Events,  and  of  Public  and  Frivale  UocumcDts,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Fteient  Time.  By  Sir  IIarkis  Nicolas,  K.C.  M.Ci.  tiefoud  edition,  corrected  throughout. 
I  voL  fcp.  6vo.  with  Vifuette  Title,  Os.  cloth. 

THE  STATESMEN  OF  THE  COMMONWEilLTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  nn  Introductory  Treatise  on  th«  Popular  Fro^resa  in  Kni;li<h  History.  By  John 
FoRBTKR,  Estj.  &  vol*,  fcp.  livo.  With  (JritTlual  Piirtraila  of  i*>m,  Kliol,  liatupden,  CraTOweU, 
and  an  Uistoricjtl  Scene  after  a  Picture  by  Cnttermole,  *  I.  lOa.  cloth. 

The  Introductory  Treatise,  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Great  CivD  War  in 
the  !««'venteenlh  Century,  may  l*e  had  separately,  price  2a.  6d. 

Tlie  above  5  vnln.  form  Mr.  Foratcr'a  portion  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesinen,  hy  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  the  ftJi;ht  Hon.  T.  P.  (Juurteiiay,  and  John  Forster,  E»ii,  7  vah>.  fcp,  yvo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  jti.  2».  cloth. 

LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  ENGLISH  POETS. 

iiy  RoBKKT  Bkll,  Esq.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vjf;nt'tle  Titles,  12«.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  DENMARK,  SWEDEN,  AND  NORWAY. 

l!y  Dr.  Uinham.    J  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vijnette  Titles,  18s.  doth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  POLAND. 

By  Dr.  Dunhau.    1  vol.  fcp.  Svo,  with  Viffuette  Title,  $».  cloth. 


CATALOG rE    OF   KEW    WURKS 


Hlator7  and  BlocraphT. 

THE  irV^ESOF  THE  EARLYWRTTERS OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Dr.  Duxha*!,  R.  Bkll,  Rkl.  &c.  Jtc,     1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  TitW,  to.  clMli. 

LIVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  LAWYERS. 

IJv  Hrxrv  Ro9cok,  Vm\.    I  vol,  fcp.  *v'o-  wilh  Vignette  Titir,  6«.  cloth. 

OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY, 

From  the  Earliest  Pirriod.     By  Tmomab  Kbiohtlkt,  E«q.    New  Ktlition,  conrcled  aod  nm- 
si<l(>rably  improved,  fci».  Svo.  pp.  468, 6a.  cloth ;  or  6ft.  AiL  bound.    Latulou«  n. d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

ByTHDMAsKKiOHTLKy,  Ksq.  Ill  StoU.  12ino.  pp.  1306, 14».cIotli ;  orbormd.lSs.  Load.  1897. 

i'tn  the  c(in«<  ninuc  of  ScbuiU,  the  Tolnmf*  mtU  Uvii;«  he  taU  ntptrtOtij. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

lly  Tjioma^  KKiaHTi-BY,  Ksq.,  Author  of  "  A  History  of  BD^Iiuid."  "Greece,"  ••Bmhk," 
"  ( Jutlines  of  Hislop)-,"  &c.  Ike.    nxna.  pp.  364,  Ss.  bound.    London,  1841. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

ByTiHOMAHKKioMTLRV.Ksq.  Thinledjt.  ]aiD0.pp.508,6s.6d. doth.orTi.boimd.  Uni±lt39. 
ELEMK-VrARY  HISTORY  of  GREECE,  Ittiuo.  pp.  3ft4,  S».  &l.  bonnd.     Ixjudon,  1841. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME 

To  the  end  of  the  Republic.    liy  Thomas  Kriohtlky,  B«q.    Third  editioa,  lamo.  pp.  n% 
Sa.  6d.  clotli;  or  Ts.  bound.    Loudon,  IMO. 
BLRMF.NTARY  HieiTORY  of  Elo.ME,  18ino.  pp.  3]H.  3s.  Gd.  bound.    LoDd«a»  1841. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE, 

From  the  Acccmiion  of  Au^ntua  to  the  end  of  the  Empire  in  the  W(«t.    By  T.  Kbiohtlkt. 
Esq.    lamo.  pp.  456,  68.  fid.  doth,  or  7».  iKiund.     London,  I !:<4(K 
QUK^IOXSon  thF  HISTORIEJJof  ENGLAND  Puts  1  and3,  pp.MMcli,  London,  IMO.  Kr>Wft. 
34l  Mlit.  pp.  40,  LoMdon,  IMI ;  GKEECK,  3d  edit.  pp.  43,  London,  184t.    lanM.  tr«r«d,  l^-arh. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY. 

(For  particulars,  vidf  pagr  28  of  Cataloj^uc  No.  2.) 

THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

(For  particulars,  vide  page  28  of  Ctttjilogue  No.  2.) 

TEE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Sir  Jamk!)  Mack(.ntosii  ;  W.  Wall.\cb,  Esq. ;  and  Robrrt  Blit,L»  F.«a.     10  Tols.fep 
8vo.  with  Visr^etti'  Titlet,  .<j^.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Bv  Sir  Wa ltrk  Sc  ott,  Bart.    New  edition.    2  voU-  fcp.  8to.  wilh  Viraette  lltlet.  ISi.  cMi. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 

Hy  Thom  A9  MooHK,  Esq.    Vols.  I  to  3,  witk  Vi^ettc  TitJpn,  18s.  cloth- 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

From  tlic  Riscovery  of  Atm'rioii  to  the  F.lection  of  General  Jsokf  m  to  the  Ppe«id«Hry.    Of  tbc 
Rev.  H.  Fniiors.    2  vols.  fcp.  Bvo.  with  Vignette  Tltlra,  l^s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

From  llic  Karlirst  Period  to  the  Abdicaliou  of  Napoleon.    By  B.  B.  Caowi,  Bsq.    t  volt.  tcy. 

8vo.  wth  Vi^tiette  Titles,  Itw.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

From  tlie  InvRhiiMi  by  the  Roamiis  to  the  Bfljrtaii  Revolution  in  tSIO.     By  T.  CL  6aArrj.li, 
Esq.     I  vol.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vitr iiette  Title,  fiw.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

I  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  VigTK*ttoTitle,  Cs.  cloth. 

LRES  OF  THE  MOST    EMINENT    BRITISH    MILITARY 

COM.MANDERS.    By  the  Rev.  G.  K.  Gurio.    avols-  fcp.  Svo.  nith  Viipietle  TiUea,  IHt.  doth. 

LRT:S  OF  THE  BRITISH  ADMIRALS; 

with  an  Introdactory  View  of  the  Nnval  History  of  £n^land.    By  R.  SoirrHBT,  BRq.  tnl 
R.  Bbll,  Esq.    5  vols.  fcp.  8vn.  with  Vignette Titlw.  ttl.  ^<h.  rlolh. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMANIC  EMPIRE. 

By  Dr.  DuMtAM,    3  vols.  fcp.  Bvo.  with  Vignette  Titlc»,  IBs.  cloth. 


PttlNTKD  FnR  TvOVGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 


Hiatory  and  Bloi^raphy. 

LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINE>'T  FOREIGN  STATESMEN. 

Ky  G.  P.  R.  Ja.me«,  Esu-,  and  E.  E.  Chuwk,  Kwi-     4  vmU.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Visfitettp  Tillca 
30s.  clulb. 

THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

By  C.  ti-  Addisox,  of  tlie  Itiner  TemtJle,    2il  Edition,  n^Uf^l,  1  vol,  tqave  crown  8V0.  with 

IllustratiuuH,  IHs.  clutli. 

THE  TEMPLE  CHURCir  IN  LONDON: 

Its  History  and  Aiitiiiiiitius.     Ity  C.  G.  AuuisoN,  Esq.,  uf  the  Iniicj-  Teuiiile;  Aulliut  of 
"The  History  of  the  Knight*  Teaiplara."    S<]uarf  cro»fii  8vo.  with  Six  Platea,  5b.  cloth. 

HISTORICAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY: 

Coinj>rijinijf  the  History  of  rvcry  Ik>i;lii)L<ut  iu  tier  Mi^etty's  Service,  liy  UiciiAao  CanhoNi 
Eaq.,  AilJtiUBt->G«nent'a  Office,  HorM  Goardt. 

Thif  ioUonioK  off  already  published  : 

I.  Tlie  LIFE  GUARDS— Containinji:  nn  account  of  the  Formtitiou  of  tfi*."  Corps  in  the  yearlMO, 
Slid  of  its  !iu}jiM>(|U{^nt  Services  to  1S36.  Illustrated  with  I'tnie*.  M  Kdition,  Hvo.  13«.  boarda. 

a.  The  ROYAL  RKOIMEXT  of  HORSE  GUARUS,  or  OXFORD  BLl  ES-lls  Senicea,  and 
t1i«  tnuiuctioiiH  iu  which  it  iias  bcH^n  eugaji^ed  from  iU  esteUliiihment  in  ifiGU  to  tlie  pre««at 
time.  Uy  Ermdmi  Packk,  late  Captuin,  Roynl  Horae  Gunnlii.  With  Plates,  and  Portrait 
of  Auhrey  de  Vcre,  aoth  Earl  of  Oxford,  1st  ("olonel  of  tin-  Kt-^fitnent.     Svo.  10b.  tJoth. 

3.  The  FIR.ST.  or  KING'S  REGIMENT  OF  DR-V«0(iN  GUAUDS-a^nlaininiraniccouiitof 
the  FonriBtian  of  the  R4^nrinicnt  in  IGUi,  and  of  its  suh!«»)uent  Service*  to  1836.  Ilitiitnited 
with  Plates.    8vo.  Sa.  rioth. 

4.  The  SFXOXD,  or  QUEEN'S  REGIME.VT  OF  imAGCH>N  GUARDS  (Queen '«  Boy s)- 
CoiitaininR:  an  account  of  the  Fonnatioti  of  the  H<^g'iDacnt  iu  14i^>  aiui  of  iti  stibteqncDt  Ser- 
vicea  to  1B37.    lU'utmted  with  Platrs.    Hvo.  flti.  cloth- 

».  The  TIIIRFI,  or  PRINCE  OF  WALK.S'  REGIMENT  OF  DRACrKiN  GUARDS-ContaJn- 
injr  en  account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Retfimcnt  in  lftS5,  and  of  it*  sub&cquenl  Services  to 
lS3f*.     Illustrated  with  Plates*    Svn.  Ss.  hoanlv 

6.  Thp  FOURTH,  or  ROYAL  IRISH  KEGIMEXT  OF  DRAGOON  Gl'ARDS-rontaining 
nil  accuuiit  uf  tilt!  Furmatloii  of  tlio  Rcxiiiicjil  iu  l&)j,  and  uf  it&  .>iub»t;quc>iit  Servicefi  to  183S. 
llluBtrute<l  with  PluteM.    8vo.  8s.  clolh. 

7.  The  FirrH,  ur  1'RINCF.S.S  CllARLtrrTE  t)F  WALES'  REOI.MENT  OF  nilAGOON 
GUARDS  -Coiilaiiiini;  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Rcjcinient  in  I6MS,  with  its  aubse. 
qiient  Services  to  1tt38.    Illuatrated  with  PlaleB.    «ivo.  88.  cluth  lettered. 

8.  TIte  SIXTH  DRAU<H)N  GlfARIJS.    8vo  8».  cloth. 

B.  Tlie  SEVENTH,  or  PRINTESS  UOYAL'S  REGIMENT  OF  l)R.\GtH>N  GUAUD9-Con- 
tainini;  on  account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Rej^tmeut  in  IGUH,  and  of  its  8uh»e4|uent  Servlcea 
to  1839.     Illustrated  with  Plates.    Kvo.  8h.  doth. 

10.  The  FIR.ST,  or  R<JYAL  REGIMENT  OF  DRAGOONS— Coiitftining  an  account  of  ita 
Fortuatiuu  in  the  Rc-i^n  uf  Kinj^  Cliarlea  the  Secuud,  and  of  ita  subaequcnt  Services  to  1839. 
lltuKtnited  with  Pbtt's.     Bvo.  8a.  elotl). 

11.  The  ROYAL  REGI.MENT  OF  SCOTS  DR.\OOON9;  BOW^The  SeeonU,  or  R«yal  North 
Britiiib  l>ru^otiti9,  cmuuioiily  CAlled  The  Scots  Greya— C<«ntainintr  un  atxnunt  of  the  Forma- 
tion of  the  Rj'ijimenl  in  the  Reiffu  of  Kinjf  Charlea  the  Second,  Mid  of  its  aubbeijuent  Services 
to  1*139.     lllustritctl  with  I'lates.    8vo.  8*.  ih  th. 

13,  The  FIRST,  or  RuYAL  REGIMENT  OF  F»»JT— Coulainiiig  an  arroinit  of  the  Oriuift  of 
the  Regiment  in  the  Reit^n  of  King  Jamca  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  of  its  aubser^ucnt  Her- 
vice*  to  IBSH.     IIJuitratHl  with  Pinter*,    (ivo.  laa.  rioth. 

13.  The  SECOND,  or  QUEEN'S  ROYAL  REGIMENT  OF  FthiT-Cwitaining  an  account  of 
the  Forniatiou  of  tlM>  Rei^ltueiil  in  I  Ml,  and  of  iti>  subiwiqueiit  Si'rvices  to  ItiiaT.    ttvo.  fte.  tnltk. 

U.  The  THIRD  REGIMENT  OF  FtKiT,  or  THE  UL'FFS;  formerly  designate!  the  Holland 
Reginienl— ContaiuinK  on  actounl  of  its  Oriii^in  in  the  lU-i^n  of  Queen  Elitabeth,  and  of  ita 
Bubeetiuent  ?crvicea  to  lB3a.    Illustroteil  with  Platea.    8vy.  12*.  boards. 

15.  The  FOCRTH,  or  KING'S  OWN  REGIMENT  t»F  F(K)T-GinUiinins  an  acronntof  the 
Formation  of  the  Regiment  in  1680,  and  ita  auh«eqiient  Seniceto  183U.  lllu«trtttcd«ithl"Ute«. 
Svo.ha.  cloth, 

16.  Tlie  FIFTH  REGl.MBNT  OF  FOOT,  or  NORTHUMllERLAND  FUSILKERS-ContaiBin)c 
Mu  account  of  the  Foruiation  of  the  Rei^iment  in  lG7i,and  of  it^  siibse^^ueul  Services  to  1B37. 
II)uatratt>(I  with  Plalea.    flvu.  Ha.  <  lulh. 

17.  ni€  SIXTH,  or  RoYAL  FIRST  WARWICKSHIRE  REGIMENT  OF  F«3<rr-Coutaininf 
an  account  of  ilie  l-urumtion  of  the  Regiment  in  the  year  ]d7i,  and  uf  ita  &ub»«|ueiit  Services 
to  1838.    llhutratetl  witti  Plates.    8vii.  Ks.  cloth. 

IB.  The  EIGHTY-EIGHTH  REGIMENT  OF  FtMn".  or  CONNAUGHT  R.VNGRRS-Contain- 
inif  i»n  ao-ount  of  the  Fomiation  of  the  Re^iiuent  in  17SW,  and  «f  it&  «ul»se«iucnt  Scrvites  to 

IH37.      With  Platf.     8l0.  6*.  clotb. 


CATALOGUE   Of    NEW   WOHKS 


Htatory  And  Blogrspbj. 

SIR  HENRY  CAVENDISH'S  DEBATES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 

COMMONS,  duriag  the  Tliirtwnth  PwliAment  of  Great  BriUin,  rommonly  raUMl  thr 
Unreported  PirUameat.  To  wJiich  are  appended,  lllustnitionfi  of  the  Parliamentary  Hiftory 
of  the  Reigm  of  Gconrc  III.,  consiBtinc  of  Unpublishwl  Letten,  Private  Journale,  Memoin, 
tie.  Drawn  up  from  the  Orijrinal  MSS..  by  J.  Wriqut,  Ksq..  Editor  of  the  I'arliameBteT 
History  of  EnKlaud.  In  4  voU.  royal  8vo.  Vol.  I  ia  now  ready,  a&a.  doth.  Thia  ««f1t  ia 
also  published  in  Parts,  C«.  each,  of  which  five  are  now  published. 

'•TT.t.r  n.T-.rt.  (17»>_m4ir'Mi»U(^it««raliubl«  »d<«iUoo  to  UuQunl'*  Itftwtr*.  uui  ni^aia  nilfll  rwiosa 
fit  of  one  fatuidred  licw  •pnchMofBwks,  tbCT,  ia  &c%  jr>  fwt"  BU  «r>  ^''''••^>>'9*'**r 
I  .u>rr— ana  the  nnhUaUnB,  «Uh  iti  iatfrnhoA  mmiauUra,  imm  ftmit  tutaau  to  tlM  lUU  Mi 

ia<l  nUlot."— QCAtTBlXT  Rbvic«-,  Mo.  1<0,  Smi.  lU3-lMt»,  JMIS*  IW. 
■i.il  JimMct  to  ny  of  tii»  »cJbui»  l»«fap»  ii>— tli>  onhr  one  iirhteh  bin  y»t  fcaO  f»bhfc><  <!!■*•  ' 
M<«>  r>  tli^  riich  riMcteUoo*  which  tb«  kaowa  cnat  valac  oT  th*  ptpn*  wm  calcBlatal  10  aacste.  Tk*  1 
«in-utcd  hi*  Ua£  villi  Rmid  iodsBMat  mM  Mil  H»  bm  oufelnd  llw  tnt  wlUi  fivqvait  MU^  <OB«lt>a>  «(  ■ 
aiiplirJ,  ud  thrawiiiK loaeh  U||fat  oa  thi adon  ud  c««ti  of  Um  tlm*.  W«  «aaB(ii  IxH  ra(wit  H)i*  «a>h  ■•  ■■ 
trcrwioB,  M  w(U  to  the  biclory  Of  tb*  t'BlUd  mate*  ai  to  Uurt  of  EiiaUail.'^Kuam  Amoicaji  Bmsw. 
April,  IMS. 

THE  MILITARY  LIFE  OF  FIELD-MARSUiVL  THE  DUKE  OF 

WELLINGT(i.\%  K.G.,  Sic.  Sir.  By  Major  Basil  Jackson,  and  Captain  C.  RocKrowr 
Sccnr,  late  of  the  Royal  Staff  Corps,  3  vota.  8vo.  with  Portnuti  and  nuIn<^ro)M  PlaM  «f 
Battles^  S0«.  cloth. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  BURGESS,  D.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 

Late  Lord  Bishop  of  SaUabary.  By  Joiim  S.  UAkroiU),  E*q.  D.CL.  F.L.8.  Id  KdiCkw,  witk 
additions,  fcp.  Bvo.  with  Portrait,  6a.  Od.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  TiiircvDi  DK.s.  Newly  Tranalated  into  Kn^lish,  and  acrumpanied  with  very  cnpioos  oala, 
Philolo^caJ  and  Explanatory,  Historical  and  GeOf^mpbicat  By  the  BcT.  3.  T.  BtjoouriMUt, 
D.D.  ¥,ajk.    i  vols.  BVO.  with  Maps  and  Plates,  jfi.  Ss.  boards. 

HISTORICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS, 

For  the  Use  of  Young  People;   with  a  i»elfH:tioii  of  British  and  General  Bioi;nifi)iy.    By 
R.  Hamomall.  New  Edition,  with  the  Author'a  laat  CmTectiona  aod  Additions,  and  other  T«y 
considerable  njcent  Improvemeata,  12mo.  ia.  fid.  bound. 
*•*  The  only  edition,  with  the  Author's  latest  Addittous  and  ImproTements,  be«rs  the  iminlat 
of  Measrs  Longman  and  Co. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE; 

A  Se<iuel  to  Manpnall's  Hiutorinil  UuBstions ;  comprising  Questions  on  the  Uiitory  of  Um 
Nations  of  Continental  Europe  not  compnehmiled  in  that  work.  By  Julia  CoRNca.  New 
Edition,  l'2tuo.  Ss.  bound. 

THE  NEW  PANTHEON ; 

Or,  an  IntrtMluctiun  to  the  Mytholofnr  of  the  Ancients,  in  Question  and  Answer ;  eompiM  tor 
the  Use  of  Young  Persons.  To  which  are  added,  an  Accentuated  Index,  Questions  for  Kxerdae, 
and  Po^-tical  Illustrations  of  Grecian  Mythologr,  from  Homer  and  VirjflL  By  W.  J.  Horr. 
New  Edition,,  considfrably  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  Oriental  and  Northern  Mythok^. 
18mo-  17  Plates,  5s,  fitl,  bound. 

AN   INTRODUCTION   TO  THE   STUDY  OF  CHRONOLOGY 

And  ANCIENT  HISTORY,    By  W.  J.  Uo»rt.    New  Edition,  IStno.  4»,  boond. 

AN  ABRIDGMENT  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY, 

Ailapted  to  the  Use  of  Families  and  Jiikrhtiols  •,  with  appropriatr  Qucftion*  at  tl>e  rod  of  oKb 
Section.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Knapp,  M.  A,  New  Editiun,  witli:  cunatdembic  additions,  L3w«. 
5s.  bound. 

ON  THE  STUDY  AND  USE  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

Hla"l't)llY;  containinfrObservationiinnd  Reflt-ctions  on  tbeCAUswi  ami  C<m«eqneiM-fs  of  thoae 
Bvcnta  which  have  prodncr«l  coniti>icutius  ch&nj^es  in  the  asttect  of  the  W«trid,  aud  the  gatcrti 
state  of  Human  AlFairs.  In  n  Serio«  uf  Letters.  Uy  Johk  Biola.vo,  Author  of  "Letten  oa 
the  Political  State  of  Europe."    7ih  Edjtinn,  1  vol,  l2mo,  Ob.  boards. 

LIVES  OF   THE   MOST   EMINENT  LITERARY   MEN    OF 

ITALY.  SPAIN,  and  PtJRTUGAL.  By  Mrs.  Sbellby,  Sir  U,  Uhewster,  J. Mo«t«um8»«, 
kc.    a  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  ritU-s,  l»s.  cloth. 

THE  LIVES  OF  BRITISH  DRAMATISTS. 

By  Dr.  Dunham,  R.  Bkll,  K»ii.  kc.  2  voU.fcp.  svo.  with  Vi|^ctte Titles,  L2K.dotlt. 

LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  FRENCH  WRITERS. 

By  Mrs.  SiiKLtcv,  atul  fillicns-    3  vols.  fcp.  Bvo.  witli  Vignette  Titka,  las.  cloth. 


PKINTED  FOR  LdNGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO, 


III.    NOVELS,  TALES,   <tc. 

DORA  MELBEll :        -—-— - 

A  story  »f  AIbac*.  By  Mkta  Sandkb.  Tnuislfttpd  and  etlitwl  by  the  R*?v.  C.  D.  Tiylor, 
Antlior  of  •'  Records  of  h  Good  M»n'»  Life,"  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  {IW2)  pp.  !«6,  2  lUuBtritionsj, 
7s.  cloth. 

LIFE  IN  SWEDEN. 

The  Nel({libourft:  a  Story  of  Every-diy  Lift.  By  FaiDEKiKA  DnxHKit.  Traotlnled  Ijjt 
Mary  Howirr.    2  voli.  post  Bvo.  IBs.  pp.  674. 

THE  JACQUERIE; 

Or,  ttiHE- Lady  &iul  the  1V«'>    ByG.  F.  R.  Jamm,  Emj.    3  roU.  post  8vo.  jf  L  11b.  6iL 

THE  ANCIENT  REGIME: 

A  Tate.    By  G.  P.  lU  J  am  as,  Etq.    3  VoU.  p<Mt  8V0.  jCTI.  lU.  6it 

CORSE  DE  LEON; 

Or  tbe  Brij^nud.    By  G,  P.  R.  Jamks.  JBaq.    3  voU.  poet  8vo.  £\.  U».  Cd. 

THE  KING^S  IIIGUWAY: 

A  Novel.    By  G.  I*.  R.  Jamks,  Esq.    i  vola.  pott  8TO.  £1.  Us.  6d. 

HENRY  OF  GUISE; 

(X  the  :^t«tc9  of  UloiK.    By  G.  P.  R.  Jamu,  Eaq.    S  vol*,  pest  8vo.  j6'l.lU.6d. 

THE  HUGUENOT: 

A  TsJe  of  the  French  ProtLiitantJi.    By  G.  F.  R.  Jamks,  E»i.    3  vols,  post  Vro.  Sis.  Sd, 

THE  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

By  G.  P.  R.  Jahss,  Esq.    i  vols,  poat  8vo.  je-l.  lis.  6(1. 

THE  ROBBER. 

By  G.  P.  K.  Jamrs,  Esq.    2(1  Edition,  3  vols,  post  8vo.  £1.  lis.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHN  MARSTON  HALL. 

By  G.  P.  R.  J  A  M  Es,  Esq.    3  vols,  post  Bvo.  jCTL  1 1  s.  &L 

MARY  OF  BURGUNDY ; 

Or,  the  Revolt  of  Ghent.    By  G.  P.  R.  Jamks,  Esq.    S  vols,  post  8vo.  ^Tl.  lis.  Gd. 

ONE  IN  A  THOUSAND ; 

Or.  the  Days  of  Henri'Qmtre.    By  G.  P.  R.  Jamks,  Es<i.    S  vols,  post  8vo.  4S\.  lis.  C4. 

ATTILA : 

A  Romnncc.    By  G.  P.  R.  Jahks,  Esq.    3  vols,  post  Bro.  jei.  lis.  6d. 

THE  DOCTOR,  &c 

S  Tols.  post  »¥o.  j«.  1  ».  6d.  cloth. 

JANE  SINCLAIR: 

Ur, the  Fawn  of  Sphni?  Vslp :  Lha  Dhu,  or  the  Dork  Day  tltf  Clarionet;  tUc  Dead  Boxer; 
lUe  Mbfortunet  of  lUmey  Branacjui ;  the  Resurrectioiu  of  Barney  Bradley.  By  William 
CAfcLBTow.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  jg] .  lln.  OL  boards. 

?ARDOROUGHA  THE  MISER; 

Or,  the  CoDTirts  of  Jjsnomona.    By  William  Cakleton.    ad  Edition,  frp.  ftvo.  (is.  cloth. 

FATHER  BUTLER  AND  THE  LOUGH  DERG  PILGRIM. 

By  Williak  Cahleto^.    2d  Edition,  fcp.  «vo.3*.  6d.  cloth. 
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IV.  ENCYCLOPEDIAS  AND  DICTIONARIES. 

AN  ENCYCLOPilDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Jo^RKrii  Gwilt,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Illustrated  witli 
upwards  of  lO<Xi  EiiKTavines  on  Wood,  fnini  l>CBigiis  by  J.  S.  Gwilt,  In  I  thick  vol.  9*o. 
coDtaitiini?  ncATly  1300  cloM-ty-priuted  pAf^v*.— Just  ready. 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY ; 

Coroprisiu^  a  coniplet{<  I>escription  of  (he  Earth:  exhibiliiur  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly 
Bodies,  Its  lliysiral  ."tructure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Couutry,  and  the  Industry,  Com- 
merce, Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  Hl^oH  Murray, 
F.R.ii.E. :  assist)^  in  Astronomy,  Six.  hy  Profpssor  WaUace;  Geology,  &r.  by  Professor 
Jameson ;  Botany,  ic.  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker ;  Zoolojjy,  &c,  by  W.  Swaiiwon,  Estj.  New 
Edition,  hroQf^tit  down  to  1840:  witbsa  Maps,  drawn  by  Sidney  Hail,  and  upwards  of  tOOO  other 
Kniniivingi  on  Woo*!,  from  Drawing's  by  Swainson,  T.  Landicer,  Sowerby,  Stmtl.  &c.  rcprc- 
eentinff  Ibe  most  remarkable  Objects  of  Nature  and  Ait  in  every  RcfioD  of  the  Globe.  I  vol. 
b\\,.  vuiii.iiinii^-  upwards  of  1500  pages,  4C3,  doth. 
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CATALltCUB   Op    NEW  WORKS 


BncyelopKdlaa  and  Dletlfmartea. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  AND  ART; 

C«mnrLiii)|c  tlie  History,  l>c*cri[>tJou,  miil  Scientific  Principles  of  tirery  Hnnrti  of  Uumtn 
Kfiowl«l[?e ;  with  Hip  I>criviilion  und  IVfluition  of  at!  ih*  Temu  id  Geucrul  Lw.  Editnl  bT 
W.  T.  Brandk.  rR.S.  L.  ajirt  E.;  anutcd  by  Josiph  Cauvin,  Kiq.  lln'  vmHou*  flp{*it- 
nients  we  l»y  Gentlemen  of  rmmencc  in  vch.  1  ven'  thick  vol.  fivo.  pp.  1352,  illu*trttrai  bt 
\Vi>od  Hnx^ravinc*,  ^3.  botiml  in  cloth.    Liindoo,  1841. 

A    DICTIONARY,    GEOGRAPHICAL,   ST.VTISTICAL,    AND 

H ISTORICAL.  at  the  varioui  Couutries,  Plac**,  and  Priiir)p«l  Ntturul  Objwrt*  in  ihe  WORLD. 
Ky  J.  R.  M'CuLLOCH,  Raq.  3  thick  vola.  8vo.  pp.  IWO,  ^i.  boiuid  lu  clottt.  Illnctnttil 
with  Six  Larffc  iroporUnt  Mapa  m  follows  :— 

1.  Th*  World,  on  Mercator's  Projection  ;  with  cnlanTKl  sraira  ititrudnced  of  Canton  Rivrr,  Van 
Diemun'a  Land,  Hooj^tily  River,  laland  ami  Town  of  i^inK^apctre^  an<l  Colony  of  Good  Hope. 

J.  Asia  on  an  extended  ftcale,  embracing  vvvry  recent  Purvey  (coloured). 

t.  Great  Urilain  and  Ireland,  exhibittntr  the  Navieablc  River*,  and  rompleted  and  ^.. 
Railway* ;  with  Dabliu  Bay,  the  Calwloniau  Caiial,  and  the  River  TTibbup*.  iutriHluced  i 
enlarifPil  scale. 

4.  The  nritifih  Posucusiona  in  North  America,  with  part  of  the  United  States,  conipfled  froa 
official  fourics ;  with  Plans  of  the  Cities  and  Hartmnrs  of  Montreal  and  the  Iflatid  of  New- 
foundland, iirtroducwl  on  an  entarirvd  »cal««. 

A.  Central  and  iH>o(lifm  Rurope,  with  the  Minlitemncan  Sea;  the  MotiOi  of  tlie  Scheldr  intro- 
duced on  an  exteode<I  scale. 

6.  Central  Aroorica  and  the  We»t  Indies,  from  the  latest  and  In-at  authorities ;  writh  the  latand 
of  Jamaica,  the  Hartiotu-s  of  Port  Royal  and  Kinjpitou,  and  the  Harbour  and  City  of  Hftvaoa, 
introduced  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

"  Thi!  Ht«at  of  iofaniiKtiuti  ttiki  Oirtumary  ajTontt  on  Hit  mb^art*  rrtimA  to  in  its  UtL*  u  tmtf  aai-rwu^M.  \%  faowt 
lUI  to  pnm  »  ndr-raerum  to  tlir  >ttt4Fnt,  whow  t»<|<llrim»  w^lt  hr  f;aU\r4  hy  it«  lUrbl,  ■»!  mtuftcil  St  i|>  Hrv  *«ta)  fr«rw«lH 
rUhontixl  M»mnionlc«tlon«.  E»rrT  fmMic  «w»m  in  whk-h  «>inm»riv,  fwlitlt-,  or  litprsnirr,  fomu  tlwr  iqbjert  irf  i|m  ^mt* '. 
oiUjht  to  br  furnUUH  "nth  t)H-w  rvOttmr*,"— <il.>'»r ,  Srf>t-  Till,  l»j:, 

A  DICTIONARY  PRACTICAL,  THEORETICAL.  AND  His- 
torical, of  rciMMKRCK  and  COMMKRCIAL  NAVIGATION.  illu!»tr«t«1  with  Maps 
■nd  Plana.  By  J.  R.  M'Cu  llocii  ,  Esq.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  new  and  enlarp^vd  Suppinneat, 
containing  the  New  Tariff,  the  New  Com  Law  (with  an  Article  on  the  latter),  and  bnuriiw 
down  the  inrbrmation  in  the  work  to  September  1843.  In  1  closely  and  beauttfully^nt«d 
vol.  Svo.  of  more  than  1S50  pocn  •^?.  lOs.  iHiards. 

*»*  TTie  New  Supplement  frparct/e/y,  S».  sewed. 

AN  ENCYCLOPiEDlA  OF  RURAL  SPDRTS; 

Or,  ■  comptnte  Arcomit,  Historical,  Pmotical,  and  Dearriplive,  of  Hantinir,  Sbootinc,  Fishing. 
Racinic.  and  <»lht.'r  Field  iSport*  and  Athletic  Amoaemeuta  of  the  present  rlay.     By  l>Et.^nr«a 
P.  BlaInk,  E«<i.,  Author  of  "Outlinea  of  the  Veterinary  Art,"  "Canine  Pathol 
Illuitrated  hv  nearly  600  KnrravingrB  on  Wood,  by  R.  Branstnn,  from  Drawl'  ,, 

T.  Ijindseer,  Dickes,  &c.     1  thick  vol.  Svo.  pp.  l2WJ,.^i.  lOu.  bound  in  fancy  rlotli  ..  ju, 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS; 

Beinir  the  Arbori-ltiin  ol  Fruticttum  flrilannicum  nbriileed  :  roniaininc  the  Hardy  TtMs  aatf 
Shrtihsi  of  Gruat  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Poi'*<l*rly  Descnbrd;  wil* 
their  IYo|iagntion,  Culture,  and  Csea  in  the  Art.i;  and  with  Bng^ravingn  of  nearly  ftll  Ike 
Speciea.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Ntincrymen,  Gardeners,  anti  Foresters.  By  i.  C.  LocixtH, 
F.L.S.  &c.  In  8vo.  pp.  1234,  with  upwards  uf  3000  En^i^Tin^  on  Wood,  jet.  lUs.  bound  in 
cloth.  London,  HM2. 
The  cjirigirtsl  Work  may  be  had  in  6  vols.  Svo.  with  above  400  Bro.  Plates  of  Troea,  kod  npWMtda 
of  2500  Wtxwlcntii,  -eiO.  iloth. 

W  F.NCYCLOP/KDIA  OF  GARDENING; 

Til  I  [/mil;  in  one  systeioalic  vit-w,  \hr.  History  and  Pre*ient  State  of  Gardenia^  m  all 
Colli  r.hv  I'.i  Its  Tlieory  nod  Practice  in  Great  Britain:  with  the  Munafmienl  \^  t>i« 
Kill  1-  M  i.ir  itii,  the  Flower  Garden,  Layinic-out  Gnmnds,  tit.  By  J.C.  LornoN,  F.L5.IW. 
A  Ncvt  lidittotL,  (18.1^11,  enlarged  and  morli  iuipr(.>ved,  1  lar{;<c  vol.  8vu,  with  ncnrty  lOOO 
Eoffravin^  on  Wwni,  pp.  1312,  .<a.  JOs.  cloth. 

AN  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  PLANTS ; 

luchidlng  all  the  I'lants  which  arc  now  found  in,  or  have  been  intnxiuced  into,  Grvrt  Britain  ; 
frivini<  their  Naturat  Histor>',  accumpanied  by  such  descriptions,  engraved  fiipuca,  and 
elementary  details,  (is  may  enable  n  b^pnner,  who  is  a  mere  Enf^lish  reailer,  to  diarorir  the 
nnme  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  informatioa  n^ectii^ 
it  which  is  useful  ami  ioterrhtin^.  The  S|H-(-itic  Characters  by  an  Rminent  Botalliati 
Drawings  by  J.  IX  C.  Sowerbj-.  F  L.S.  A  New  Edition  (IWl),  with  a  New  Sufip)ciiH«l«  ( 
pritin?  every  dealniMe  particular  resiiectiuff  alJ  the  Plants  ori^nated  jn,  or  introdored  i 
BriUin  between  the  (ir»l  pnblicatioD  of  the  work,  in  1839,  and  January  IMO:  with  «  new 
General  Index  to  the  whole  work.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Lovnoiw,  prepare*!  hv  W.  H.  Bsxtef,  Jun. 
and  revised  by  Gcorire  Don,  F,L.S.;  and  800  new  Fiffores  of  T'  '"  'mwjnit* 

by  J.  1>.  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.ri.    1  ver>'  Isr^e  vol,  8vo.  with  ne.i-  •  Woch), 

pp.  13j4,  .i.1.  138.  6d.— Tlie  New  Suppk'iiiciit  (IHH).  «<7i.;ai/..  ;. 
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ZEncyclopaedUui  and  Dlcttonuiea. 


THE  FARMER^S  ENCYCLOPyEDIA, 

Anrl  DKTIOXARY  of  RURAL  AFFAIRS:  embrwinif  all  the  recent  DiscoveriCT  in  Agri- 
cultural  Cliemiatry  J  sd*pterl  tn  thpcf)TOprehen»inri  of  nincientiflc  Renders.  By  Ct'THHEHT 
W.  Johnson,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Harristt-r-ttt-Law.  Corrt'Ettouiliiiir  Member  of  the  A<ricuUiiral 
Socifty  of  Kunijfsber^f,  unA  ot  th<^  Maryiamd  HortiruUunil  Soripty;  Autlior  of  sevt-ral  of  the 
Priw  E««ayB  of  the  Royal  Ajfricultural  Stocieiy  of  Enf^laad;  mid  otlier  Afrrtculturnl  Works; 
Etlitor  of  the  "  Farmer'ft  Almaaack,**  &r.  I  thick  vol.  6ro.  pp.  1334(1843),  iiluHtratMby  Wood 
EngravinsTft  of  tlit-  l»e»t  and  most  improved  AijrJcultTiral  Iinpleinentii,  jta.  10«.  doth. 

AN  ENCYCLOPi-DIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND  YILLA 

ARCHlTEtrrURE  nnd  FURMTUBE.  Containin)?  IJetig^nafOT Cottages,  Viilas,  Farm  Hnunfs, 
Formerica,  Country  [nns,  I'ublic  llouB«fl,  f'aruchia]  Scboolii,  &c. ;  wiih  the  reqniititi;  Fittitit^s- 
up,  Fixtureit,  and  Furuiturc.  and  appnoprimte  OfUcn,  Qardpnis,  and  Garduri  Scenery  r  each 
D*jiJirn  accompunied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Rrraarksllluiitrativconhe  Principles  of  Archi- 
tectural Scieoce  and Taate  on  which  It  ii  rompospd, nnil  General  RRtimat^'s  of  the  Expeosc-.  By 
J.  C.  LovtNlM,  F.L,S.  &c.  A  New  F.dition  (lfl42K  corrcct«^l,  with  u  Supplement,  rontnining 
160  additional  pages  of  Ictttfr-preAB  and  iirarly  300  new  cini^rBvini^A,  briiiifinji  iJowu  the  wwk  to 
18+a.  1  ver>'  thick  vol.  8v«>,  pp.  1336,  with  more  than  QOW  KnRravinffs  on  Wood,  .«f3, 3s. cloth. 
*»•  Tlif  New  J^iippleraont,  feparaielif,  8vo.  pp.  174,  ?•.  6d.  sewed. 

AN  ENCYCLOr.EDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE; 

CnmprieJnif  its  History  in  all  Countries  ;  the  IMnciples  on  which  Airricultuml  Operations 
depend,  aud  fhptr  Application  to  Great  Britain  and  Biniilor  Climates.  By  J.  C-  Lormrx, 
F.L.S.  &c.  The  Third  Edition  (1839),  1  lar^e  vol.  8vo.  pi».  1418,  with  nearly  1300  EuRravingn 
on  Wood,  ^i.  IDs.  tlotli. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRINTING. 

By  William  Savaok,  Author  of*  Practical  Uint»  on  Decorative  Printiag,"  and  a  Treatiae 
"  itn  the  Preparation  of  Printini:  Ink, both  Black  DndColooncd."  In  I  voi.8vo.  with  numerous 
niairrainii,  <l.  6«.  cloth. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  MINES ; 

ContaininfC  a  clear  Ex|)ositiou  of  tbfir  I'rinciplea  and  Practice.  By  Anuhkw  Uuk,  M.U. 
F.R.S.  M.G.S.  Ac.  New  Edition,  in  1  thiclt  vol. Svo.  illustrated  with  1,211  Enffraviags  on 
WwMl,  jea.  lUa.  cloth. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE ; 

C^tnprisinjr  General  Patholojjy,  th«  \ntur«  nnd  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Slnicturca, 
and  the  Disorders  o»pi>cially  incidental  to  ClimatcB,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  Kpoclis  of 
Life,  with  iiumerousapprovetJ  Fomiul«of  the  Medicine*  reci>ra mended.  By  Jamks  Copuash, 
M.D,,  C'OnKultiDfc  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte'*  Lyiuff-in.  Honpitnl ;  St'iiior  rhyskian  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary  fortliildren  ;  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physiciatxi,  Livndon;  of  the 
Medical  and  Cbirurirind  Societies  of  London  and  Berlin,  &c.  Fablishin;;  in  parts,  of  which  a 
have  appeared.— I'nrt  t)  wa*  published  on  November  4tli. 

AN  ENCYCLOr.EDtA  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING ; 

Historical,  llieoretical,  aud  Practical.  By  E.  CttE.aY,  Eaq.  F.A.!^.  C.E.  lu  1  tlitck  vol.  8vo. 
with  numeraua  lllustrationa  on  Wood.    (Preparing  for  Publication.) 


V.    JUVENILE  WORKS. 


THE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK : 

Being:  the  real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  himself;  PRhibitinij  all  the  AmnsementB, 
Pleairares,  and  Parsuits  of  Clitldren  in  the  Cn^untry.  Edite^i  by  William  Howitt,  Author 
of  "The  Rural  Life  of  Enffland,"  &c.  ad  Edition,  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  about  40  WoodciiU, 
8a.  cloth. 

MASTERMAN  READY; 

<>,  the  Wrwk  of  Pacific,  Written  for  Younj  People.  By  Captain  Mabryat.  3  vols.  fq>. 
8vo.  with  numerous  En^ravin^a  on  Wood,  7».  Stl.  ejich,  cloth. 

Part  a,  completing  the  work,  will  be  published  at  Christtnaa. 

THE  BOY'S  OWN  BOOK  : 

A  Complete  Encyclopwdia  of  al)  the  Diversions,  Athletic,  fkrientific,  and  Recreative,  of  Boy- 
hood and  Youth.   19tb  Edition,  tquare  laino.  with  many  En^avinii^s  on  Wood,  Ss.  Gd.  boards. 

THE  YOUNG  LADIES' BOOK: 

A  Manual  of  Eleffant  Recreations,  F.xercise«,  and  Pursuits.  4th  Edition,  with  numeruu* 
beautifally  executed  Engrsvin^  on  Wood.  ml.  Is.  clej^autty  bound  in  criniBOUflilk,litie^  with 
imitation  of  Mechlin  luce. 
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CATALOBUK    OF    XEW   AVnUKS 


VI.    ACRICULTURE,  FARMING,  LANO-SURVEYINC,  <tc. 

THE  BREEDS  OF  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS 

Of  Grpiit  Uritain  (Ic*?ril«Hl.     Hy  David  iMVf,  Kaq.  P.R.S.E.  Profi^or  of  Aioicaltaretii  the 
Unirersity  of  E^litihtirifli ;   Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Airriculture  of  Sweden  ;  Come- 
■ponding'  Member  of  the  C'onscU  Roy«1  d'Atrricaltarf:  de  France,  of  the  S<»rl.  •••  if..v»i..,.< 
Centrale,  &c.  kc.    The  PlsU-s  from  Dnwinpa  by  W.  Nicholson,  R.S.A.  reducci 
of  Oil  Paintinjirii,  executed  for  the  Airricultural  Mos^um  of  the  Uiiivemity  of  I  ■  » 

W.  Sliiels,  R.S^.     In  2  volutncs,  atlaii  qum-to,  with  fifty-two  pUtct  of  Milauia,  bcauiifuUy 
cotoitred  after  Nature,  £16.  16&.  half-bouml  in  morocco. 

The  vork  nay  also  be  had  in/our  $fpaTi^«  pcrtiomt,  at/olltnut. — 
The  OX,  in  I  vol.  atlas  (|narto,  with  33  platen,  price  £6.  ISa.  fid.  half-bound  in  Diorom 
The  SHEBP,  in  1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  21  platea,  price  .*«.  16b.  6d.  hnlMKioncl  in  niiirucii*. 
The  HOILSK,  in  I  vol.  ntlno  quarto.  «itli  8  plnles,  |>rici«  ^3,  half-lwund  in  inoroci^o. 
The  HOG,  in  I  vol.  ntlas  qiiarto,  with  5  plates,  price  jn.  2a.  half-bound  in  niomcfo. 

TTii*  work,  desjjnie<l  to  illustrate  the  diitinctive  character*  of  nil  the  most  important  Races  or 
Hre<Ml«  of  the  Domestic  Anrrrials  projier  to,  or  naturalioed  in,  Great  liritain,  consists  of  a  eeriea  a( 
I'ortraits  of  AnimaU  chnnirtenstir  of  the  different  mcea. 

In  the  year  IH^S,  n  i^raiit,  bv  Authority  of  Government,  was  made  from  the  fundi  of  the  Board 
of  Tnrstei?fl  vf  .Scotland,  for  fonuiii^  an  AirriniUural  Mufwam  in  the  Colle|re  of  Edistianrh. 
Ain(ni(r»t  the  objects  which  this  Institution  embrnced.  was  a  Collection  of  Paintitiftv  illustnirive  of 
tfie  Itritish  Rre«da  of  the  Domestic  Animals.  This  exten»ivc  branch  of  the  Museum  now  embraces 
nil  the  more  caseatial  Native  Breeds,  as  well  as  some  of  Foreitrn  Countries.  Tlie  raintiucsare 
ul)  I'ortraita  of  Animals  selected  from  the  stocks  of  eminent  Breeilers,  wherever  the  bewt  eAanif 
Iiresenled  themselves  in  any  jwrt  of  the  kingdom.  Tliey  have  been  executed  by  a  distincuUL 
artiKt,  Mr.  Shiels,  of  the  Itoyul  .Scotch  Acadeniv,  whose  time  has  been  devoted  for  apwards  _ 
seven  year*  lo  thr  subject.  The  paintin^rs  have  l»et'n  made  *itl»  the  almost  regard  to  fidefitv  nf 
rcpreKcntntioii,  so  that  all  thecfwentinl  characters  of  external  form  may  be  shewn.  IVnn  d.i^ 
line  collection  tlie  materials  for  the  present  work  are  derived;  and  such  a  selection  h»->  tn^-n 
made  from  the  Oriirinals  as  to  fuJlil  the  purpose  of  iiluatration,  without  cxteudingr  the  work  lity  •juu 
the  limits  proper  to  assign  to  it. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE ; 

romprehending  the  Cultivniion  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  .\ntmaU, 
Economy  of  the  Farm.    By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R..S.K.,  Professor  of  A^cricultare  in  tL-   L  ... 
veraity  of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  3d  Edition,  witli  Alterations  and  Additions,  with  abore  aoo  Wood- 
cut*, I9s.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPyEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

(For  particulars,  ri</r  page  10  of  (Catalog ue.) 

CUTllBERT  JOHNSON'S  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPilDIA, 

Anil  IticlKinury  of  Rural  Affairs.    iFor  particulars,  ride  ptu^c  U  of  Catalocue.) 

BAYLDON'S  ART  OF  VALUING  RENTS  AND  TILLAGES, 

And  the  Tenant's  Riiiht  of  Knlcrinn  and  Quitting  Fanns,  eNpIained  by  s<i^-eral  S]H<cin>en>  of 
Valuations;    and  R^-marks  on  the   rultivation  pmrsued  on  Soils  in  different   Siftiafion*. 
Adapted  to  the   Use  of  Landlords.  Lond-AfrentK,  Appraisers,  FannerM,  and  T 
Kdition,  rewritten  and  enlarsred,  by  John  Donauoson.    With  a  Chnpleron  tl 
mutation  Reut-Cbar^e,  by  a  Genllecnan  of  much  experience  on  the  Tithe  Cooiin 
lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

TREATISE    ON  THE   VALUATION    OF   PROPERTY    FO 

Tllli    ri»(}R'S    R.\TE  ;    slifVFine  the  Method  of  Rating  Lands,  Buildin;;s,  TithAS,  Mil 
WixKJs,  Navigable  Rivers  and  Dmais,  and  Personal  Pro()ertys  withau  Abstract  of  the 
Laws  RlatiofT  to  R«t«»  and  Appeals.    By  J.  5.  Bayldon,  Author  of  "B£&u  and  Tillaeef . 
1  TOL  BTO.  7s.  6tl.  boards. 

SIR  HUMPHRY  DA^^'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY: 

With  Nutt-s  by  Dr.  JoMW  Daw.    6lb  Edition,  8vo.  with  10  Plates,  \&!t.  cluUi. 


Cti»Ti»Tr»;— lntrniJu:iHii>— Tljr-  Cinrrfil  I'owiT*  nf  M.HI 


I  inna(jii<«  V(if(>uiian— The  Omaii»tio<n  of  Ri 

Boiit— KMiuv  sn<l  ( •,iri«tirutm»  nf  tbi-  AtniwisN.Tt.  uifl  lU  inilai-nrc  ou  Vri;i-Ub[i-*— Uonum  «rrr||«t*)alr  «a4l  *i 
Origin  Manarr«  cF  Mmrril  Ur^in,  w  Foe-il  MiUJUir«^Im(HO<«ni.Mit  ol  La.a>l*  by  ButtiUti;— EspamDeitto  oB  tks  ttd 
QuaJittm>f(lill«mit  Gjum'i.&c. 

CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

Fifth  Edition,  corrected  tbroufflumt,  and  considerayy  improveit  and  niodcmisedi,  by  T.  O. 
Bt;NT,  Land  Surveyor,  Bristol.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  OF  SIX-FIGVRK  U>GA. 
RITHMS,  ttcsutwrUileudcdby  Richard  Farlkv.  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Eaiabliabinciit. 

I  vol.  pott  Hvo.  12s.  cloth. 

tJl  Tiir  wi.rlt  IhrtHHclHrat  («  roUrtilj 
T*n  tail  sad  ninuUr  OincttiiQ.  nIaUc 
>n»iiiain>nU-  Ttw  mrtlwa  i»f  inouJng 
oa  hr\tliU>%  «I»u  t*  li(<i*. 


tfl;  nirittd,  ui<<  murh  9ii«  smUr  Iu.  bwn  tM»ti ;  tt\ff  are  nrw  <:li«pta«,  M«t 
iUag  to  thi>  ini^Orm  I'm)  tkc  nf  Surir; iiic,  tM<tli  nitit  ta-i  f>iUii»HI  lb*  «iJ  irf  « 
Dg  luuu«,  <iad  Cuutig  or  ComfaUng  O^ir  A»»M,  wi>  Je*rH(m], &r.  Iks.    IWd 


PRINTED  FOB  LONGMIX,  BROWN,  AST*  CO, 
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VII.    GARDENING. 


LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GARDENING. 

{Tar  |)articu!Hrs,  tide  pnK("  10.) 

THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE : 

Containirt<  uniptc  iJewriptions  of  all  the  fine  leatUiiff  Vftrietifs  of  Rorm,  r<'?u1nrly  claRUfMl  in 
their  rpsii>ertive  faintUpa  j  thi-tr  Hi«tory  aiid  Mode  of  Culture.  Hy  T.  KtvKK»,  Jun.  2(1  Eili- 
lioft,  with  AlterntioiiB  anil  Additions.    1  vdL  fcp.  mo.  6«.  cloth. 

^1llom^  thn  AriJitinn*  lu  Xiie  rrv*rnt  E/iilirm  will  hr  fnanil  fuU   Dirrrtinn*  U>t  Raaing  New  Rmr«  from  Sfri,  hj  mtldM 
ndcO  tn  CM-I)  Fainit)  ,  «Hk  4nchpUuii»  uf  Ui«  OKitt  tvnurkabl*  N«tt  H<i<«a  Ut«\y  hitrai»e»d : 


aa  .Jphabctiul  list  of  all  Uw 


" 


Nvtr  IIo»r*  and  SttOW  FIvWBt*. 


THE  W.GETABLE  CULTIVATOR ; 


CoDtainms:  a  plain  and  anairiitt?  DeBcriptionofJilllhe  iiilT<>rpnt  Species  of  Cnliniiry  Vcifet«W»» 
Afitii  the  most  a|)t)m vet!  MelhiHl  of  Cnltivatiri);  tlieni  t>y  Nattir&J  and  Artificia]  Mcaru,  and 
the  Ii>e6t  Modes  of  Cooking  them ;  alphabetically  arnmjred.  Together  with  a  Description  of 
tlie  ITjysical  Hcrha  in  General  U»e.  Also,  some  Recollections  of  the  lift  Of  Philip  Mi  llbs, 
K.A.S.J  Gardener  to  the  Worshipfal  Coiupajvyof  AimtliDcariea  at  Oielaea.  By  John  Kdqbm, 
Autlior  of  "  The  Fruit  Cultivator."    Fcp.  8to.  7a.  cloth. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTH  ATION  OF  THE 

GRAPE  VINE  UX  OPEN  WALLS.    By  Clemknt  IIoake.    3d  EdiUou,  8vo.  "s.  6d.  dotli. 

CONTESTS. 

Introdnction :  ObteirationB  on  the  prevent  Method  of  CaltivHtinic  Grape  Vines  on  oprn  W«11k  ; 
on  the  capanility  and  extent  of  the  Fruit-tH'orinir  I*owers  of  the  Vine;  on  A«i>ect ;  on  Soil ; 
on  Manure-,  on  the  Construction  of  WalLn;  on  the  Propsirntion  of  Vine*;  on  the  PruninRof 
Vine*;  on  the  Training  of  Vinea;  on  the  Manot^ement  of  a  Vine  during  the  first  Ave  years  of 
ilit  irrowth;  Weekly  CaiendariBl  Register;  General  Autumiiul  Prutuups;  on  the  Winter 
Mana^^ement  of  the  Vine  ;  on  the  PlantinR:  and  Msnaftcment  of  Vines  in  the  public  thorouifli- 
fares  of  towtii;  Uvscriptive  Catalogue  of  twelve  sott«  of  Urapea  moat  auiubly  adapted  for 
Culture  on  o)>eii  Walla. 

PRACTICAL    HINTS  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  PINE- 

APPLK.  By  R.  GLKNDiNytNti,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kolle,  Dicton.  lamo. 
with  Plan  of  a  Pinery,  fta.  cloth. 

THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE; 

<Jr,  an  Attempt  to  Explain  the  Principal  Operalions  of  Gardening  upon  Physiolocical  Prin- 
ciples, By  JoHX  LiNDLKY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S,  1vol.  8ro.  with  lllastrntious  on  Wood.  12a. 
ctotb. 

TJiw  ImoI  m  wilten  In  Oi«  hop*  orprOTidinff  Uw  intvlllcMit  pini*n«,  emrt  the  »flnntlfic  amalrar,  rorrortly,  with  lb«t  r». 
lumUi.  o**  tlw  OKii*  impurtanl  opmaUDo*  of  Wnrt4<-ultBn> ;  »nj  llir  Autlkor  li*i>  MJesiytiured  to  pr*MUt  Ui  Id*  rvvifn  ui 
Inli-Ui^hU-  ripiUiuUaD,  fikiuuliKi  npoa  »tU  uurUuiFil  (.rU,  nrhk  h  tlwy  ran  ju<l(;r  of  bjr  thcii  nwn  tn«Kn»  ol  oiitenaXtua, 
vM  tliB  Rrnnal  naiurr  nf  Tr|;rUbtc  iKtliiBil,  isd  ^tb.caw««  *W.h,  while  tl>ey  ctvntnil  th»  pow>n  cf  life  la  [4itni«,  are 
rapablr  of  brinic  n-nUilrd  by  Uimualnia.  Xtut  poaMnsion  of  aucb  kniralnlqc  vtU  npnatartljr  Uach  Uwoi  Ihih  U>  imfmie 
Uieii  metlirxls  of  rultiTiiUaD,  and  Isad  than  to  Iba  diaoorenr  tX  D«w  aod  brttrt  madca. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  HORTICUL- 

TURK.  Uy  PttovEiiSoa  LiNDLKY.   IHmo.  2ii.  aewed. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  ORCHARD  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN; 

Or,  an  Account  of  the  most  valuable  Fruits  and  Vei^e tobies  cull ivatetl  in  Great  Britain  ;  with 
Kalendora  of  the  Work  re<inired  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  during  every  month  in 
the  year.  My  Gkoiiuk  Lindlky,  C.M.B.Ij.  Edited  by  Phofhssor  LiMOtBY.  1  large 
vol.  8vo.  IGs.  txmrda. 

THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND  LANDSCAPE  ARCHI- 

TliCl'lfRK  of  the  late  HuMi'iiav  Rbptun,  Ksq,;  Ijeingr  hi«  entire  works  on  these  subjecti. 
New  Edition,  wilh  an  historical  and  acicntilic  Introdiiction,  a  iystcmntic  Analysis,  a  Biogro- 
phicAl  Notice,  Notes,  and  a  copious  alphabetical  Index.  By  J.  C.  Lotioox,  F.L.8.,  &c. 
Originally  published  in  I  folio  and  3  quarto  vnlnmes,  and  now  comprised  in  1  vol.  8vo.  illos- 
(rated  by  upwards  of  3S0  Knjpmnnp,  and  Fortnut,  SOa.  cloth ;  with  coloured  platea  £\.  6a. 
cloth. 

d  THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER  AND  VILLA  COOTANION  : 

('uniiirifiihi;  the  Choice  of  a  Villa  or  Suburban  Rmdence,  or  of  a  situatifln  on  which  to  form 
one;  the  Arranpremcnt  and  Fumishinir  of  the  House;  and  the  Layiny-out,  Plantinjf,  and 
Iteneral  Mnnafement  of  the  Garden  and  Grounds;  the  whole  adapted  for  itrounda  from  one 
perch  tn  fifty  acres  and  upwards  in  extent;  intended  for  the  instruction  of  tho<ie  who  know 
little  of  Gardeninif^  or  Rural  Affairs,  and  more  partimlnrly  for  the  use  of  Ladies.  By  J.  C. 
LouDOK,  F.L..S.,  &c.    I  vol.  «vo.  with  above  300  Wood  Enffravings,  »s.  cloth. 
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CATALOGUE   OF    NEW   WOEKS 


VIII.    MRS.  MARCET'S  WORKS. 


CONVERSATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Par  the  Use  of  ChJUln'n.  V»l.  I,  conuiningr  the  History  to  the  Rdgn  of  Hniry  Mi.  ts^iio. 
pp.  3&4,  4t,  M.  <rloth.    London,  1 843. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  wtikli  the  Elctii<?nt«  of  tliat  Science  nre  fitiMiliarly  Explained  nml  IDiutntcdhy  Bxperiments. 
Uth  Iklition  (IMI),  «ulAri^  and  corrertefl,  5  volt,  fcp.  Svo.  pp.  735,  U«.  ctoth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY: 

In  which  the  Elcroentji  of  that  Science  ore  tmraiUarly  expUinprt,  u>v[  ndnpteil  to  lh«  comprp- 
hen^ioD  of  Youuj;  Persons.  9(h  Rdition  (18X9).  erdar;;c-d  tuid  correctrd  hy  the  AutlH>r. 
In  1  vol.  frp.  fivo.  pp.  484,  with  'J3  Plmlen.  lOfi.  Ad.  cloth. 
OfthcGfiiipnil  PTttptTti<»s  of  RotUen;  theAltractlonof  Orarity  i  IheLawsof  Motion  ;  CompOttnd 
Motjnn !  the  Mwhniiicnl  I'nwors;  Astronomy:  ("aiiseti  of  thp  Kurth'is  Motion;  th*  Plajirtj; 
the  Karth;  the  Mcmiu  ;  H ydroctatica ;  the  Mccltaiiiral  I'rp|>*>rlics  vf  Fliiiila;  of  Sprmcs, 
FotintnitiN.fcc.;  Pii«'umatif«;  the  Mechanical  ProperticH  iif  Air ;  on  \Vitul  and  Sound  ;  t)pti«; 
tlif  Vii^iial  Allele  and  the  R^dection  of  Mirrors  j  ou  Kcfractiou  and  Coloun ;  ou  the  atnutun 
of  lhi>  Eyf,  and  Optical  liiAtrumcnta. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  the  Elemcots  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  7 tb  Edition  (1839\  reriaeil 
and  ptilnrRvd,  1  vol.  (c^.  Svo.  pp.  424,  7».  M.  cloth, 
Intnxluction:  tin  Pnoiierty;  the  Division  of  Lnliour;  on  Capital;  on  VTajren and  Popntation ;  on 
the  Condition  of  tlie  Poor;  on  Vnlui;  and  Price;  on  liiconiie;  Income  from  Ijaiide<l  Property ; 
Income  froni  the  Cultivation  of  Lau(t;  Jncomefrom  Capitallcot;  on  Money;  on  Commerce ; 
on  Foreiifn  Ti-ade ;  on  ExpcTitliture  and  Connumption. 

C0N\^RSATIONS  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY; 

rotnprehendlnK  tlie  HleitientK  of  Itotmny,  with  their  applicatjon  to  Agriculture.    3d  Edition, 
(isay)  I  vol.  fcp.  8V0,  pp.  474,  with  4  Pliites,  JH.  cloth. 
IntrmJiirtion ;  on  RootK:  on  Stems ;  on  Leaves;  on  .Sap:  on  Camhium  and  the  peculiar  Jn^o#« 
of  Plants;  on  the  Action  of  Liffht  and  Heat  oti  Planti);  ou  the  Naturalization  r.r  1-     -        >j 
the  Action  of  the  .\tmoiiphere  on  Plants;  on  the  Action  of  Water  on  Planti;  on 
Mwie  of  Watenuc  Plants.;  on  the  Action  of  the  Soil  on  Plants ;  on  the  IVopasr^i  i 
liy  SolnUvislon;  on  liraftini;  »  on  the  MnitiplicNtion  of  Plants  hv  Seed;  the  Fh'" 
iwiiiid  Flowers;  on  Fruit ;  (»n  the  Seed ;  outhe  Cliu«iiiratiuu  of  ^lant< ;  on  Arliii 
on  tile  Natural  aystem;  Uotanical  (feo^raphy ;  the  Influence  of  Cuitore  ou  V<  .  i 

the  I>fifpneration  and  Insetaes  of  PUnt*;  on  the  Cultivatiun  of  Trees;  on  the  i.uiiivnnon  or 
Plants  which  produce  Fermented  Liquors;  on  theCtdtivation  of  G  raise*,  TnberoiuRo9t»,aAil 
Grain  ;  on  Olengiaoas  Plants  and  Culinary  Vegetables. 

CONVERSATIONS  FOR  CHILDREN; 

On  iJind  and  Wuler.  2d  Edition  {IMS),  revised  ami  correrte<l,  1  vol.  fcp.  B¥0,  pp.  936,  with 
coloured  Map«,  shovrine  the  comparative  altitude  of  Mouutaina,  in.  6d.  cluth. 

THE  GAME  OF  GRAMMAR, 

With  a  ikiok  of  ComcT»ationa  (fcp.  8vo.  pp.  54,  184ai  ahewlng-the  Rulea  of  thr  Game,  »nil 
afTordinf^  Examples  uf  the  tnauuer  of  playing  at  it.  In  a  vamislied  box,  or  done  up  t*  u  [•<'*'. 
svo.  volume  in  cloth,  «a. 

MARY'S  GRAMMR; 

Intereperaeil  with  Stories,  and  intended  for  the  Uae  of  Children.    Sth  Edition  (IMI).  I 
and  enUrprcd.     l8rao.  pp.  336,  3a.  fid.  half-bound. 

JOHN  HOPKINS'  NOTIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

3d  Kditiou  <IM4),  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  V.H,  4b.  (5d.  cloth. 

•»•  A  Btualler  l^dition  {the  second.  1833),  in  IBmo.  pp.  176.  la.  6d.  sewetL 

WILLY'S  HOLIDAYS; 

t^r,  Couversaliwni  on  UlfTerent  Kinds  of  Govemmenla,  intended  for  YoanR  Chiiilrm.  i  .ir.i 
pp.  15ft  (1936),  2a.  Imlfljouiid. 

WILLY'S  STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

ni(rd  Edition,  ISmo.  pp.  138  (1839),  3s.  half-bonnd. 

The  Hou.se-huildin^  ;  the  Th^^c  Pit*  (the  Coal  Pit,  the  Chalk  Pit,  and  the  GnTd  Ht);  lUid  the 
Land  without  Luva, 

THE  SEASONS; 

Storie*  for  very  Younj  Children.  4  vols,  isnio.  new  Fdttions :  Vol.  I,  Winter,  Sd  Editioa, 
pp.  180,  1839;  Vol.  2,  Sprinif.  3(1  Edition,  pj..  l«>n.'l83U  ;  Vol.  3,  Summer,  .til  Ivlition,  pp.  its, 
18W;  Vol.  4,  Antumn,  34  Edition,  pp.  IW,  18^0.    'is.  cuch  volume,  half-bound. 


PRINTED    KOR    LOK«MAN%    BKUWN*,    ANP    CO. 
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IX.    MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

THE  CABOET  CYCLOPiEDIA  ; 

(■omjirising-  a  Series  of  Orii^inBl  Works  oh  History ^  Bioiyraphy, Literature,  the  Sciencei,  Arli, 
and  Manurortureft.     Conducted  and  edited  by  Dr.  Lm^hdner. 
The  i^i'ries,  cuiuplete,  in  (>ne  Hundred  and  lliirty-tbrec  Votameii,  ^39.  ISs.    (Ttirec  volumca 
rfrnain  to  be  piatblished.)    The  work«,  *«>parBte,  at  fis.  per  valumc. 

THE   rnJTURESaUE   annual  for  1843: 

The  Atn*»rirati  in  I'tari*;  beiiti;  a  Pirture  of  PnriAian  Life,  in  the  Court,  the  Saloon,  and  the 
Fantily  Circle:  with  >i  Graphic  Uescriiition  of  the  Public  Arnusemeut*  and  Festivities.  By 
M.  Jules  Jamn.  Roynl  Svo.  ilhi»trtted  with  18  sptendidly-enBTaved  Plate*,  from  the 
Designs  of  the  celebrated  French  Painter,  M.  E.  Lami.    *L  U-  hAmVaumely  bound. 

THE    KEEPSAKE  FOR  1843: 

A  Series  of  bcaiitifully-cnffnivcd  riates  of  Historical  aubjectn.  Portraits,  and  LaDdacape*. 
Kditefl  by  the  CoirNTKfis  of  UtrssiNOTON.    Royal  8vo.     *1.  Is.  bguud  m  ailk. 

THE   BOOK    OF   BEAUTY  FOR  1^43: 

A  HeriM  of  PorrmitB  of  the  Wuraeu  of  Euifland  the  mo«t  distinguished  for  their  Beauty  and 
Kank.     Edited  by  the  Coi'Ntk.ss  of  IlUKssiKorux.    Koyal  Hvo.    jtL  Is.  bound  in  silk. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

3d  Edition,  3  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  pp.  1413,  a€s.  cloth.    London,  IMO. 
Tli^  coUntiiin  cnnittiita  nf  thr  •nthnr'.  ciiotributUm.  to  tht  t^Uabur^h  Herlrw,  l'rtrrI'lrnilr]F'«L«U<naoth«  CsUwUoi, 
aod  oUu-r  aik«ct»ll*fit*oui  work. . 

LETTERS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  CATHOLICS, 

To  ray  Brother  Abnilutm  who  lives  io  the  Counlry.  By  Pstbk  PLVMLiir.  Slat  Bditiou, 
post  Bvo.  pp.  aOO,  7s.  rlotli.     I^ndon,  \93». 

THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  WruuiAM  Howitt,  New  Edition,  medium  svo.  with  EnprravinRrsan  wood,  by  Bewick  and 
Williams,  uniform  with  "Visits  to  Kemnrkniile  Places,^' 21  it.  cloth. 

CONTBNTH. 


Life  of  the  Ariatoc racy. 
Life  of  the  Acrricultumt  Fopul&tion. 
Picturesque  and  Moral  Features  of  The  Country. 
Strong  Attachment  of  the  English  to  Country- 
Life. 


The  ForeatB  of  Knjfland. 

Habit!),  AniuseineDttf,  and  Condition  uf  the 
People;  in  which  are  iTilrfit!nrpd,  Two  N'ew 
Chnpters,  dem-riptive  of  the  Ruriil  Watering 
Places,  and  Education  ofthe Rural  Population . 

YISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES- 

t>ld  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  StrikiTii^r  Pajuafrea  in  EnRli«ti  History  and 
Poetry.  By  William,  Howitt.  New  Edition,  medium  avo.  with  40  HbtittratioDs  by 
S.Willia;ine.  21s.  cloth. 
SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  theConnties  of  HURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAXn,  with  a 
Stroll  alotiit  the  R<JiHI)KR.  1  vol.  medium  8vo.  with  upwardsof  40hiKhly-AniBhe4l  Woodcuts, 
trnra  lirawiniirs  made  ou  the  spot  for  this  work,  by  Messrs.  C^jnoichael,  Ricbard«ons,  and 
Weld  TavloT,  2 Is  cloth. 

THE  RURAL  AND  DOMESTIC  LIFE  OF  GERMANY : 

With  Cbankcteristic  Sketches  of  its  tbit'f  Citie*  and  Scenery.  (.;<>llectetJl  in  a  General  Tour, 
and  durinir  a  Residence  in  that  Cwuitry  in  the  Vicars  IMCMa.  By  William  Howitt, 
Author  of  "The  Rural  Life  of  Eriiflnnd,"  "Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,"  "The  Boy's 
Country  Book,"  &c.  1  vol.  medium  Svo.  with  above  50  Htustrntiona,  21*.  doth  lettered. 
Jtitt  renfiy. 

THE  STUDENT-LIFE  OF  GERMANY. 

Fiom  the  Unpublished  MriS.  of  Dr.  Cornelius.  By  Wtt.UAM  Howitt.  8to.  with  34  Wood- 
Eap-aviti((e,  and  Seven  Steet  Plates,  aia.  clotb. 

•  ,•  Thi.  lolumc  tinitainii  Fi.rty  nf  Ih*-  mi«f  faiuonji  STrti»j>rT-Si,!ii.«,  witli  th*  Ori^nal  Muiit,  idiptMl  to  th«  JHaooforte 

try  TiVtnlielmTjrt, 

COLONISATION  AND  CHRISTIANITY: 

A  Poiinlnr  History  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Natives,  in  alt  their  Cotoniea,  by  the  Europeans, 
By  William  Howitt.    1  vol.  post  Svo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

FOREST  LIFE. 

By  Mart  Claviik«,  an  Artnml  Settler;  Author  of  "A  New  Hotne,  Who  'U  Follow  7"  2  vols, 
fcp.  Mvo.  ]H>.  642,  laa.  cloth. 

RAMBLING  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE. 

By  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Author  of  Stories  of  Waterloo,  fcc.  &c.  Post  Bvo.  with  Portrait,  and 
IlluatrotionB  by  Phis,  10».  6«1.  cloth. 

MUSIC  AND  FRIENDS; 

Or,  Pleasant  Recollections  of  a  Dilettante.     By  W.  Gardiher.    a  vola.  Svo.  wilh  nmnerous 

.Sonj?*,  54s.  clotli. 
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NEW    WORKS    PRINTRD    FOB    LOWGMAX    ASD    CO. 


MLfecellanecma  Works. 

THE  MUSIC  OF  NATURE; 

Or,  an  attempt  to  prove  tbat  wbnt  in  Pksstonate  and  Pleiuintc  in  the  Ait  of  Sinrini;. 
SpvaJcintc,  »iuci  Ptrforniinjf  upon  Mii!<irat  ln«lnim*'nts,  it  ilerivcKl  firom  the  Sound  of  the 
Animated  World.    With  curioua  nnd  arnusinif  illUBtrutiona.    By  W.  Gaidiwkiu    Gvo.  IBl 

MELODIES  FROM  THE  MUSIC  OF  NATURE. 

By  W.  Oardinkk.    8vo.  10s.  cloth. 

THE  MABINOGION, 

Krom  thp  Llyfr  Coch  o  Hergwt,  or  Red  Dwk  nf  Heitrest,  and  other  ancient  Welali  MSB.: 

with  an  Enjcliah^rrmrulation  and  Notes.    By  Laily  Charlottk  GrK«T. 
Fort  1.  Contoinintr  the  Lady  of  the  Foun  tain.    Royal  Svo.  with  Fac-aimile  and  Woodcuts.  M. 
Port  2.  ContiiininK  Teredur  Ah  Kvmwc ;  a  Tnle  of  Chivalry.    Royal  gvo.  with  Fac-aimite 

Wooden 1 9,  as. 
Part  3.  Contaiuinff  the  Arthitriaa  Roinancc  nf  Geraint,  the  Son  of  Brbin.    Roy»]  Kro.  with 

Fac-similc  and  WoodcuLt,  8a. 
Fart  4,  Cuntaiiiiifijt  tlic  Romance  of  Kilbwch  and  tllwen.    Royal  Sro.  with  4  Ulitittmtioni  ud 

PaC'Siinile,  8s. 

THE  STATESMAN. 

Uv  Hkn-ry  Taylor,  Esq.,  Author  of  "Philip  Van  Artevelde."    lamo. ««.  6d.  boaxib. 

LACON  ;  OR,  MANY  THINGS  IN  FEW  WORDS. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton.    New  Edition.    Bvo.  )2s.  cloili. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NECESSITY; 

Or,  the  Law  of  Conacituencea  u  applicabte  to  Mental,  Moral,  and  Soeial  Science.  By  Ch  aklcs 
B  B  A  V .    2  vol  s.  Bvo.  1 5a .  cloth . 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MYSTERY. 

Bv  W.  C.  Dkwhy.    t  vol.  Bvo.  laa.  cloth. 

FACTS  IN  MESMERISM, 

With  ReasoTiB  for  a  DispnHBionntr  Inquiry  into  it.  By  the  Rev.CHAUltOT  HARBTowsaBxo. 
A.M.  Intp  of  Trinity-  Hall,  CAinbridjfe.     Post  8vo.  lis.  doth. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY : 

With  wliich  IB  incorporated  much  of  the  elementary  part  of  the  "  Institutlones  FbyaiolofK*' 
of  J.  F.  Blunienbttch.  Profenaor  in  the  Univcnrity  of  Gmtinyen.    By  John  RuLtoTsow,  M.D. 
Cantab.  F.R.S.    Fifth  Edition.    Complete  in  1   thick  vol.  S\o.  with  nomeraoa  Woodcuts, 
pp,  I3UA,  £i.  7a.  doth  ;  London,  1840 ;  separately  in  three  Parts,  aa  followa : — 
Pabt  I,  General  Physiolotry,  and  the  Oreanic  Functions.    5th  Edition,  lOs.  <hL 
"     2,  The  Animal  Functions.    5th  Edition,  Us. 

"     if  Human  Ooneration;  the  Growth,  Decay,  and  Varieties  of  Mankind:    witb  an 
Appcndi.Y  *in  Ikleameritni,  17:1. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  LANGUAGE; 

Containinj?  the  Accentiuition,  the  Grammatical  Intlt'.xion?,  the  Irref^nlar  Words  refcnvAl 
their  'Fhemea,  the  PBrallel  Tenna  from  other  Gothic  ljiii^aee«,  the  Meaninic  of  the  i 
Saxon  in  Enf  lish  and  Tatin,  and  copiuua  English  and  Latto  Indexefi,  servinR  aa  ^  ] 
of  Eng;li»h  and  Anelo-Saxon,  as  well  aia  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon.    With  a  Prvflaoef  oot^ 
Origin  and  Connection  of  the  German  Tonffnea,  a  Map  of  LanpruafrcB-  and  the  Vtv  iHiili  n 
Anglo-Bnxon  GrBniD>ar.    By  the  Rev.  J.  BoswoaTH,  LL.D.  I>r.  Pliil.  of  Lcydeu,  tec.    Mayti ' 
8vo.  pp.  766,  j£i.  28.  boarda-    Cainbridj^c,  1838. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VALUATION  OF  ANNUITIES  AND 

A.SSURANCES  on  LIVES  and  SURVIVORSHIPS;  on  the  Cou«truction  of  Tablet  of  Mor*| 
tality;  and  or  the  Probabilities  and  Expeinations  of  Life.    Wbcrcjo  the  Laws  of  Mortaiitfi 
thnt  prevail  in  different  pnrla  of  Etmijie  are  determined,  and  the  Comparative  Mortatity  < 
different  I>isca»c«  and  of  the  Two  Sexes  are  shown  :  with  a  variety  of  Tables.    By  Jo»II(7a1 
MiLNB,  Actuary  to  thei^im  Life  Assurance  Society.    3  vols.  8vo.  jtl.  lOa.  boards. 

THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    DOCTRINE   OF   ASSURANCES, 

ANNUITIES  on  LIVES,  and  COxNTLNGENT  REVERSH tXS,  Stated  and  ExpliuBed.  By  W. 
Morqa^h,  F.R.S.  Actuary  to  the  Society  fur  Equitable  Assurances  on  Lives,  A:c  Svo.  ttt. 
boarda. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  PRORABILITIES, 

And  on  their  Application  to  Life  Coutmg^encies  and  Insurance  OiEces.  By  At;o.  or  Mokbar, 
of  Trinity  Colleire,  Ciimbndge.    1  vol.  fcp.  Bvo.  with  Vi^ette  Title,  fx.  cloth. 

A  MANUAL  FOR  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTIONS. 

Pnhlisbed  under  the  soperintendeacc  of  the  Society  for  the  DitTiuivra  of  UaefttI  Kaowtalf*. 
PoKtSvo.  59.  cloth. 


Hovwnber  184ft. 


CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  WOEKS 


PBINTBO  rOB 


LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS, 


Nm. 


CONTBNTS. 

PAQB8. 

1.  PovniT  AND  THK  Deama 18  and  19 

2.  Gboloot  and  Minbraxooy 19 

8.  Gbnbral  Scibncb 20 

4.  Natural  History,  Zoology,  Ornithology,  Concho- 

LOGY,  &c 21  and  22 

5.  Botany 22  to  24 

6.  Religion,  Thbolooy,  &c 24  and  25 

7.  Architbcturb,  ANTiatrmBB,  Practical  Mbchanics, 

AND  Civil  Enoinbbring 26  and  27 

8.  Works  of  General  Utility,  Popular  Medical  and 

Legal  Works 28  and  29 

9.  Commerce,    Arts    and    Manupacturbs,   Political 

Economy,  8te ; 30  and  31 

10.  Sporting,  Firb-Arms,  Ybtbrinart  Medicine,  &c.     .  31  and  32 


T  ni rti  *»Bia 
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CATALOOCTB    07    NEW   WO  RES 


f.    POETRY   ANE>  THi   DRAMA. 


JOAN  of  ARC I  vol.  5». 

MAIHJC ...1  vol.  3s, 

CURSKof  KEHAMA 1  vol.  5s. 


LAYS  OE  ANCIENT  ROME. 

by  T.  B.  MacaI'LAt,  E«q.    8vo.  pp.  IM;  lOt.  6d.  clotli. 

THOMAS  MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Firvt  JiQd  only  Complete  E<litiou  {ifHi).  Edited  by  Mr.  Moorb.  With  Antobiofi^faial 
IVcfaccj.  10  ToU.  frp.  6vo.  with  Portnut,  and  19  otlier  ht^hly-ffnubed  PUtes,  £%.  iOL 
faucy  cloth ;  or  .^'4.  ICte-  handsotix;])'  bound  in  murdccu,  with  ^!t  <nlj^. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

First  and  only  Complete  Edition  (1838-42).     Collected  and  edited  by  Mr.  SoUTBSr.    ITflk 
AiitobjpKTaphlcat  Piefuces.    10  Vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  other  highly-flataM 
Platee,  JSr2.  lOt.  fancy  cloth ;  or  t£i.  lOs.  buidcomely  lioiuid  in  morocco,  with  pitl  edges. 
Tbe  foUowing  mky  be  bad,  bound  aeparately,  in  cloth  l«ttered  :— 

THALABA I  Yd.     St. 

DALLADS.&c, Svoh.  lOa. 

RIIDERICK. 1  ToL     la. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

New  and  only  Complete  Edition  {HMD.  With  aonie  additional  Porn\»,  and  Autobiocraplucal 
Prefaces.  Culli>ct(<d  and  Edited  liy  Mr.  AIoktuomery.  I  vuIa.  fcp.  8vi>.  with  IV>rt7»it. aii4 
Seven  other  beautifully-engraved  Plates,  aOs.  cloth ;  or  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edfei* 
jfl.Ito. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LAIS'BON, 

(L.  B.  L.)    New  Edition  (1B39).  4  voli.  fcp.  8vo.  wttli  lllnatriatioiii  by  Howard,  Btc  Ma.  cm 
lettered;  or  handaomely  Ibound  in  morocco,  with  i^itt  ed^ea,  :C3.  4b. 
The  foUowifijr  may  be  bad  lepanitely  :— 

THE  IMPROVISATRICE lOa.Sd.  iTHK  G€LDEV  VIOLET  lOfcfid. 

THE  VENETIAN  BRACELET..   10«.  6d.  I  THE  TROUBAHOUR 10a.6d. 

MOORE'S  LilLLA  ROOKH. 

Twentieth  Edition  (1842),  1  vol.  medium  Bro.  beautifutly  illuitrated  with  13  Eiv^vln(B 
flniahed  in  tbe  hiithest  gtyle  of  Art,  21s.  hjuidtomely  bound  in  cloth  and  onumeDted  ;  or  ¥^ 
with  India  Proof  Piatca,  In  clotli. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH. 

Twcnty-firat  Edition  (1842),  I  vol.  fcp.  8to.  with  Four  Kitgrarinj^s,  tnm  Paintiogs  by  WMtaO, 
10a.  6d.  cloth  ;   or  Us.  hnnd«amely  bound  in  morocco,  with  g^lt  edgea. 

MOORE^S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Foarteenth  Edition  (183»),  with  Enp^raved  Title  and  Vigiiette,  lOa.  cloth  lettered  ;  or  IXa.  Cd- 
handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  i^ilt  edges. 

JOANNA  BAILLIE'S  NEW  DRAMAS. 

a  vols.  8vo.  £i.  iGs.  boards. 

JOANNA  BAILLIE'S  PLAYS  ON  THE  PASSIONS. 

a  vols.  Svo.  jtl.  llH,  6d.  boanla. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  (inittHCpr  to  Withers.  With  Biogmptiical  sketches,  by  R.  Soitthbt,  LL.D.  I  roL  BrOk 
30s.  doUi  lettpmi;  or  31s.  fid.  with  yilt  edjtes. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Wen  Jousou  to  lleattie.  With  Bio^rraphlcul  and  Critical  Preface*,  by  Dr.  Aikin. 
1  vol.  8vo.  ISs.  cloth  lettered ;  or  30s.  with  d^iit  edges. 

•.•  Tlu!  ptcallM  tttUxt of  Quae  two  irart» >i.  thtt  th«  Powm  Inclndid  nt  pHatti mtt»,»rttt»ii«i iMtn^,),, „  tty%im 
nrnt ;  nn  Iwing  frnkaa  Ihkt  ttteb  poms  naif  uv  inciuded  M  arc  It  Cot  Iha  pcruaal  of  fomth,  or  IW  t*»diaf  ^Imrf. 


THE  FAMILY  SIIAKSPEARE ; 

In  which  notliinK  is  nddetl  to  the  Oriifinal  Text ;  but  those  worda  and  expressions  are  omitted 
wbich  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud.    By  T-  Bowdler,  Esq.  P.R,S.    Sevmtb  KdlthiB, 
(1839},  S  laripe  vol.  8ro.  with  36  llluatrations  after  Smirte,  &c.  30s.  cloth  ;  or  3ls.  «d.  giU  r^gm. 
V  A  Library  Edition  of  this  work,  without  IlluRtrations,  8  vols.  8vo.  ^4.  14s,  fld.  boanta. 

MUSTUS: 

A  Dramatic  Mystery ;  the  Bride  of  Corinth ;  the  Firat  Walpursis  Night  Translated  frma  ths 
Gcnnsu  of  Goethe,  and  illuatraleJ  with  .Votes,  by  J.  Ansteb,  LL.D.    1  vol.pctat  8vo.  i4a.  biis. 

POETRY  AND  FAINTING,  LYRICS  OF  THE  HEART,  AND 

OTHER  POE.MS.  By  Alahic  A.  Watts.  llJastrated  by  a  S^'rie*  of  HnKruvinrg  fhjni  tbe 
most  celebrated  works  of  Modern  I»sinter8,  executeit  in  tlie  most  fluijihed  Style  of  ^Vrt.  TbH 
work  hss  been  many  years  in  preparation,  and  the  Publiaberahavemuch  pleaaiirein  aanouaanf 
that  it  ta  now  nearly  cum])leted. 


PRINTBD    FOR   LONGMAN,    BROWH,   AND    OO. 
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Poetry  and  Vha  JJrama. 


THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Bditfd  by  Bolton  Cobnky,  Esq.    Illustrated  with  ScvcDty-sefen  Dealg^ns  drawn  on  Wood, 
by  llie  fullowuijT  Memben  of  the  Etching  Club  :— 

J.  B«U,  Scttlptor,  J.  C.  Ilunl*;,  rrmak  SUine,  It.  J.  Towntrad, 

C  W.  ttm,  J.  r.  Knigbt,  V.  Rtonlic.u.e,  T.  WcUlrr,  A.B.A. 

TbonuM CiMwirli,  B.  tlnlgTmrf,  A.R.A,  >.  Ttilrr, 

Eni^nvfd  by  Thotnp«on  2nd  other  eminont  Enjpnivera. 

jLBuidsomelf  printed  in  ^irjuaro  rrowu  8vo.  (]84!i)  pp.  336,  2ls.  richly  bound  ia  ultra-marine  cloth ; 

in  iiioroccn  in  tLe  lie«t  uiumii^r  by  IJjiydny,  Mi. 

•**  A  few  copied  printf^  on  prep«rcd  powr  of  great  beanty,  forrainp  a  most  nnfqiie  book,  ^i,  9*. 

in  altra-marine  cloth ;  tii  morocco  iu  Ihe  best  manner  by  Mayday,  ^2.  I7i. ;  or  in  Rusaia  jtfS. 

"  S«tlin|t  uUlc  the  pmro  iticlf— the  grrntFit  bitauty  of  the  book  It  mn  '  bdrd  to  liit'  ]l  la  •  r*c«  hctwera  Mper 
oukiv,  nrinter,  biiultv,  «i»Hl-dMiipu<r,iiii{  vood-nitler  ;  uiil  w*  ca.tuu)tMjr  wlikii  haii  wnn.  In  mi  mwtroiu  >  Ttrtutj  «• 
mrti  BOt.    The  po«t  U  the  comBioiB  Dbjcci  of  the  Uboun  of  all ;  and  to  tJicfr  titiaoat  ail  b»v«  4<»e  ma  gr»c«  uxJ  h«uiir.'> 

£&AJt»ijia. 

'  A  toIbim*  of  Um  neat  wuuptiMnu  c^MrKlvr  that  po»t  evet  appMied  in.'^— Moanwo  Pa»r. 

"  A  productiBa  uf  eaiiiiblt*  eleifaBee."— Jon  BcUn 

**  A  OMMt  ■iigBtllwBl  pablmiiim."— OMBaraa. 

lOLTON^S  L'ALLEGRO  AND  IL  PENSEROSO, 

With  Illustrations  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Oub.    Imp,  8vo.— (/«  preparation.) 

THE  MORAL  OF  FLOWERS. 

34  Edition,  1  voL  royal  Svo.  with  34  beaiitifally-coloured  Bn^farin^s,  ^.  lOa,  half-bound- 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WOODS. 

By  the  Author  of"  Tlie  Moral  of  Flowers."     ad  Edition,  I  Tol.  royol  Svo.  with  73  beantifnlly- 
cokmrecl  EDgrann^  of  the  Foreat  Trees  of  Great  llritain,  ^1.  lis.  Gd.  balf-bouD<L 


II.  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY. 

Intcnrtfd  to  convey  Practical  Knowledge  of  the  Science,  andcomprisirMC  the  moat  Important 
recent  diacoverics;  with  cxplaiiatione  uf  the  facta  and  pheoomcna  which  sen-e  toconfimi  or 
invalidate  various  GwilcfKirol  Theories.  By  Robkrt  Bakewell.  Fifth  Edition, considerably 
enlarged*  Bvo.  with  numeroua  Plaits  snJ  Woodcuta,  21 ».  clotk. 

REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORNWALL,  DEVON, 

ami  WEST  St  JMERSET.  By  Hknhy  T.  Di;  i^\  Bkchk,  F.R.S.  fcc,  l>irw:tor  of  thcOrdnnnce 
(itoktjrlca]  isurvey.  Puhlisdctl  by  tirdcr  of  tht  Lordi  ComimMionera  of  H.M.  Treasury. 
i?ivit,  with  Maps,  Woodcut*,  and  12  large  Pates,  14s.  cloth 

FIGURES    AND    DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE    PALJIOZOIC 

FOSSILS  of  CORNWALL,  DKVON,  and  WEaT  SO.MEIWET;  obsened  in  the  comrae  the 
Orduance  Ceotojirica]  Survey  of  that  District.  By  John  I'HtLLiPs,  F.R,S.  F.G.S.,  (fee. 
I'ublijihetl  by  Order  of  the  Lords  CommiMionera  of  H..\l.  Treaaury.  Svo.  with  00  Plates, 
coinpriMiu);  very  uunicrous  Jiicures,  Os.  cloth. 

AN  ETYMOLOGICAL  AND   EXPLANATORY   DICTIONARY 

of  the  Terms  nmt  Lansriiiiaf  I'f  GeolojO' ;  deaijfued  for  the  early  Student,  ami  those  who  have 
not  made  errat  pruj^ress  in  the  .Science,    by  O.  Robbrts.    Pep.  Svo.  <te.  cloth. 

A  GUIDE  TO  GEOLOGY. 

By  JoH  N  Ph  t  Luirs,  F.R.S.G.3. ,  Sx.    I  vol,  fcp.  8vo.  with  Plate*,  <S«.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY. 

Br  John  Phillifs,  F.R.&.G.b.,  &c.  a  voli.  fcp.Svo.  with  Vi^rnette  Titlea  and  Woodcnti, 
ISa.  doth. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUTION  TO  MINERALOGY : 

Com prisiBR  a  Notice  of  theCharacteraand  Elements  of  .Minerals;  with  Accountauf  the  Placea 
aud  Circumstances  In  which  they  ore  found.  Ity  Williax  Ph]llip«,  F.L.S.  M.G.S.,  &c. 
4lh  Edition,  considerably  augptnt^nled  by  K.  Allan,  F.R.S.E.    fivo.  numerous  Cuts,  12».  cloth, 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY. 

With  Plates,  en;i^ved  by  Mr.  and  Hn.  Lowry,  from  Original  Orawiaga.  3d  Edition,  en- 
larged.   3  vols.  t2mo.  Us.  cloth. 

PHYSICAL,  CHEMICAL,  AND  GEOLOGICAL  RESEARCHES 

On  the  Internal  Heat  of  the  Globe.  Hy  Gvstav  BtscimFP,  Plu  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Uuiveraity  of  tloun.    2  vul«.    Vol.  1,  Bvo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuu,  10a.  boardi. 
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III.  GENERAL  SCIENCE. 


BIIANDF/S  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  AND 

ART.    (For  purticolftTs,  Hde  pumv  JO  of  Catalojfue  No.  I.> 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OP  VISION. 

By  VV.  iMackenzir,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  tbo  Eye  in  the  Univcrrity  of  Glasgow.  §T0.  iritk 
WocKlnits,  ioh.  <kl.  botnLi. 

A  TREATISE  ON  LIGHT  AND  VISION. 

Uy  tlK>  Kev.  II.  Llovu,  M.A.,  Fellow  ofTrin.  Cbl).  Dublin.    Bvo.  ISs.  boards. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Moselky,  M.A..  I*TOfp«iior  of  NaUinul  Philosophy  utid  Astmnomr  io  Kilf^ 
Ciilleire,  |.an4)on;  being  the  First  Vulumi;  of  the  llliutmtiansof  Science  by  the  Profeiaensf 
King's  Oolloffe.    1  voL  fcp.  6to.  with  numerous  Woodcuta,  B*.  cloth. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY  ; 

Including-  thtmost  Rec«nl  UiAcovches  and  Applications  of  the  Science  to  Medicioe  and 
Phwmscy.  and  to  the  Art*.  By  HwBBftT  K*me,  M-O.  M.RJA.,  Professor  of  Natural 
PMloBophy  to  theRoyU  Oublin  Society.    1  thick  volume,  8vo.  with  336  Woodcuts^  34*.  doth. 

A    PRELIMINARY    DISCOURSE     ON    THE     STUDY     OF 

NATURAL  PHimSOPHY.    By  Sir  John  Hehschbl.    New  Edit.    1  vol.  fcp. 8?o. «a. doth. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY  : 

By  the  Kev.  W.  Pkarimin.  LL.I1.  P.R.S.,  he,  Rector  of  South  Killworth,  Leicestershire,  mil 

TrcMurer  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Uinilon.    7  voJs.  4to-  with  Plates,  lei,  7a.  board-. 
Vol.  I  contains  Tables,  recently  computed,  for  facilitatinf;  the  Reduction  of  Cele»tial  obsens- 

tiont :  and  a  popular  explanation  of  their  Construction  and  Use. 
Vol.  tronlains  Deacriptiona  of  the  rariotut  liistruineuts  that  have  been  naefally  emploircd  ia 

detennininK  the  Placca  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  with  an  Accouot  of  the  Methoda  of  AiUoatinc 

and  Using  them. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  Hehschbl.     New  Edition,    li  vol,  fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  0a.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

From  the  Eariiest  Periods  to  the  Preti^iit  Time.  Ity  Baden  Powrll,  M.A.,SavUiaii  Pioftaof 
of  .Wathematies  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    1  vol.  ttp.  8vo.  Viynetle  Title,  6a.  cloth. 

TREATISE  ON  OPTICS. 

By  8ir  D.win  Brkwstkr.  LL.D.  F.R.S,,  «ec.  New  Edition.  >  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title, 
and  176  Woodcuts,  <5i.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEUMATICS. 

By  Dr.  I^RDNER.    New  Edition.     I  vol.  frp.  8vo.  Ss.  Hoth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS. 

By  Captain  Rater  and  Dr.  Lardmbk.  New  P^ttion.  i  voL  fcp.  8vo.  Vicnetiv  Title,  and  19 
Plates,  comprising  2ai  distinct  figures,  fi».  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

By  Dr.  LxnoER.    3  vols,  fcp,  8vo.  13*.    (Vol.  3  in  in  the  i>re«».> 

A  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC. 

By  D.  LARDNisa,  LL.O.  F.R.S.    1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  aa.  cloth  lettered. 

A  TREATISE  ON  GEOMETRY, 

Ani  iU  Application  to  the  Arts.  By  Dr.  LARDifSft.  1  vol.  fcp.  8to.  Vignette  TSUe.  and 
ui  Wards  ot  %)0 15gurea,  6s.  cloth. 

A  TRE.VTISE  ON  HEAT. 

By  D.  Lardme*,  LL.D.,  &c,    I  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Vignette  Title,  6».  cloth. 

TREATISE  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

By  MicHABL  DoNOTAM,  M.R.I. A.  Fourth  Bdition.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vifnette  Title 
6s.  cloth. 
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IV.  NATURAL  HISTORY,  ZOOLOGY,  ORNITHOLOGY,  $ce. 


POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY ; 

Or,  the  SlifiH  Cabinet  arranged :  hcin^  an  Introduction  to  the  Modem  System  of  Conckolo^- ; 
with  niketclbof  the  Natural  History  of  the  AnimalK,Knarcuunt  of  the  Furidatioiinf  the  Sliflls, 
and  ft  comjilete  Uwcriptivfl  List  of  the  FamiliiM  and  Genera.  By  Aones  Cat  low.  I  vol.  fcp. 
8vo.  with  313  Wowlcuta.    fJtut  readj).) 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MODERN  CLASSIFICATION  OF 

INS£CT8j  compriaing  in  Account  of  the  Habita  and  Transfunnationi  nf  the  different 
Familiea  ;  a  SynopsiB  of  all  the  British,  and  a  Notic«r  of  the  mare  rL-markable  Foreif^n  Genenu 
By  J.  O.  Wbstwoob,  Sih:.  But.  Soc.  London,  F.L.S.,  Stc.  2  vols,  iliustratwt  with  aljove  150 
Woodcutu,  compri«inf7  abuut  Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred  distinct  Figures,  ^.  7a.  cloth. 

A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA ; 

or,  BE8TLE3:  contiining;  a  Description  of  lU  the  Specie*  «f  Beetlea  lutherto  awerUlned  to 
inhabit  Great  Britain  and  In-land,  kc.  With  a  Complete  Index  of  the  Genera.  By  J-  F. 
Stephens,  F.L.S.  Author  of  **  Illustrations  of  EntomolofO'."    I  toI.  poat  Bvo.  1+*.  clotli. 

DR.  TURTON'S  MANUAL   OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESK- 

WATER  SHELLS  of  the  HHITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  reviicd  and  with 
constdemhtc  .\dditiuua.  By  John  Eowahd  Guitr,  Keeper  of  the  Zoolofpcal  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.    1  vol.  [>o*t  8vo.with  Woodcuta,  and  13  Coloured  Plate«»  15«.  ckrth. 

CONCIIOLOGIA  SYSTEMATICA: 

Or,  Complete  Syistem  of  Coucholojfy ;  in  which  thp  Lepadf«  and  Molluscs  are  de»cribed  and 
classifieti  according  to  their  Natural  Orpanization  and  Hnbits;,  illustrated  with  300  highly 
finished  eopppr-plate  engravini^,  by  Messr*.  Sowcrhy,  containing  atMive  1500  l1|B;iire*of  ShelU. 
By  L.  Rkeve,  F.L.8.  &c.    To  becompletetl  in  Vi monthly  Farta,  12».  each  plani,  and  2U.  col'il. 

Vol.  I  is  now  ready,  containing  the  Lepades  and  Bivalve  Mollusca,  with  130  Plate*,  jtf3.  in. 
cloth  ;  with  Coloured  Piatea,  j*S.  10s.  cloth. 

Vol.  3,  the  "Univalve  Molluica,"  with  170  Plttei-{5Aor/ft/.) 

FIGURES  OF  MOLLUSCOUS  ANIMALS, 

Selected  from  various  Authors.  Etched  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Maria  Emma  Okay. 
Vol.  t.  pp.  «,  with  78  platea  of  Figure*,  12».  cl»>th,    Umdon,  1842. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or,  EleraenUof  the  Natural  Hialory  of  Inaecta:  compriBing  an  account  of  noxiouaand  nsefbl 
Insecta,  of  their  Metamorphosea,  Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noisea, 
Hybernation,  Inirtinct,  tc.  By  W.  KlH&Y.  M.A.  F.R.!*.  &  L.a.  Rector  of  Barbaiu;  and  W. 
8PENCE,Esq.  F.R.S.&L.i}.    6th  Edit,  corrected  and  mtichenlarged,  3  vols.  8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

Tb«  lint  tnu  voUmr*  of  tlic  "  Iatrm]i»-(i*>n  t«  Kntonxilo^"   are  pubLuhcd  u  «   rrpitnitr  •rork,  <li>tinirl  (rom  •.[,- 
Ibb4   anil  fDoMh  Tolanira,  •n<t,  thu«Kt)  rourh  »oUr«Ml,  «t  a  t-on»lil(r«bl*  irducUon  of  pncf  ,in  ur<lrrUi»tUir  ouni.r 
du*  of  nadrn  wtra  cimftiR  Uiirii  itnilr  of  iA«r<ta  to  uiitt  of  UipirmanjiF'n  and  m-oiunnjr,  Deed  not  be  bttrttKud  witJr 
a»K  of  the  bpchalcsl  portiou  of  Um>  work ,  rrUlinft  ^  »^«'  «Jv»tum»,  phrmlolavj,  4c. 

A    PRELIMINARY    DISCOURSE    ON    THE    STUDY    OF 

NATURAL  HISTORY.    By  VV.  Swainbon^  Esq.     I  vol.  fcp.  flvo.  6s.  cloth. 

A   TREATISE   ON   THE   NATURAL   HISTORY    AND 

CL.\S8IF1CATI().N  of  ANl.MALS.    By  W.  Swainson,  F.sq.    I  vnl.  fcp.  Svo.fis.cloth  lettered. 

NATURAL    HISTORY    AND    CLASSIFICATION    OF 

QUAORUPKDS.  By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  vignette  title  and  176 
Woodcuta,  fia.  cloth. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  BIRDS. 

By  W.  Swainsok,  Esq.    Fcp.  Bvo.  Vignette  Titles  and  above  300  Woodcirts,  12t.  cloth. 

ANIMALS  IN  MENAGERIES. 

By  W.  SwAtNsoN,  Eaq.    Fcp.Svo.  Vignette  Title  and  numerous  Woodcuta,  6s.  cloth  lettered, 

NATURAL   HISTORY   AND    CLASSIFICATION   OF   FISH, 

AMPHIBIANS,  and  RliPTlLES.  By  W.  iSwAiNso.s,  Eaq.  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous 
WocmIcuU  and  Vignette  Titles,  123.  cloth. 

HISTORY  AND  NATURAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  INSECTS. 

By  W.  SwAiNBON,  Esq.,  and  W.  E.  SuncKiiAnD,  Esq,  I  vol.  fcp.  Uvo.  with  Vignette  Title 
and  WtXHlcuts,  6a.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  MALACOLOGY; 

Or,  the  Natural  GlasBiflicalion  of  Sheila  and  Shell-fish.  By  W.  Swaikson,  Eaq,  1  voL  fcp. 
8yo.  with  Vignette  Title  and  very  nomeroua  lllualrations  on  Wood,  6a.  cloth. 

HABITS  AND  INSTINCTS  OF  ANIMALS, 

By  W,  SwAi.vsoN,  E«q.     1  vol.  fqi.  6vo.  with  Vignetle  and  nuinernim  Wooili  ufs,  6g.  cloth- 
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CATALOG  DE   OF    NKW   \rORES 


Natnr&l  Hlstorxi  Zoolosy,  Oniltholoey«  Concliolosy,  flic. 


TAXIDERMY; 

l>r,  thL-  Art  ot  CollTCtini;,  Preparintr,  and  Maimtiojc  Objects  of  Nitnnl  RtMory.  I^lr  tte 
use  of  ^]u»cuina  and  Travi!llen).    With  5  Plntes,  Stb  Edition,  ISmo.  7b.  fi(L  doth. 

ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Oniitholn)f>'.  ByCiiABLEs  Watkbton,  Esq.,  Author  of  ♦*  Wamlerinr"  in  Sooth 
America."  With  an  Autoliioirniphy  of  the  Author,  and  a  view  of  Walton  UoU.  ll»rvl 
Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  »8.  cloth. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

A  Popular  Illustration  of  the  General  Lawn  and  Phrnotacna  of  Crnition.  By  JoHX  Ma»ob 
Good,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  kc.    Third  EtUlioit,  corrn-tcd,  3  vtiU.  fcp.  Svo.  24*.  cloth. 

LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  NATUR.VLIST, 

On  the  ^tudy  of  Nature  and  N'aturai  Ttii.'oloj'y.  I)y  J,  L.  DrvmmoxOi  M.O.f  fcc.  Second 
Edition^  l2mo.  with  Illustrations  on  Wood,  7*.  Ad.  boards. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  RARER  BRITISH  BIRDS. 

Intended  as  a  Sui>plpinent  to  Bewick.  With  a  rotnplcte  List  of  Synonjios.  By  T.  C.  Ettox, 
Ksij.,  K.L.^.  2.S.    8vD.  with  numerous  Woodcuta,  10a.  &«].  hoards ;  In  royal  8vo.  3ts.  huanlt. 

A  MONOGRAPH  ON  THE  ANATIDJl  OR  DUCK  TRIBE. 

Hy  T.  C.  ErroM.  Esq.,  F.L.S.Z«S.  ito.  with  ti  Plate*  (some  coloured),  and  nuoieruM 
Woodrut.t.  itf4.  cloth. 

A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS: 

(Jr.  I>eacri|itioris  of  all  the  Aiiinials  belon(fit»ff  to  Uie  ClasM's  MammnHa,  Avf»,  !?■'■-    ' ' 
philiia,  and  Piace*.  which  have  hectn  hitherto  ot>served  hi  the  Hritish  lulnndj) ;  .. 
Dome >t looted,  Naturaliied,  and   Kxlirpated  Spcciea.     The  whole  systematica  l^ 
By  the  Rev.  Leoxard  Jknynh,  M.A.  F.L.S.,  &c.    I  vol.  «vo,  13s.  board-t, 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

8vo.    The  la*it  part  puhlished  is  Part  1  of  Vol.  .1.  with  6  I'lalci.  Cm. 

TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE    ZOOLOGICAL     SOCIETY    OF 

LOXIHJN'.  4to.  The  ta&t  part  published  is  Part  1,  Vol.  3,  with  Plates,  Ito.  eolonrett. 
and  12a.  (tlain. 

PROCEEDINGS  OE  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

l«ivo.    The  last  part  publwhed  i»  (\irt  y  fur  l«ll,  6g,  cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  LINNEAN  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

The  last  part  puhliahed  is  l*art  1,  vol.  1$.    4to.  with  Plates,  Ifla. 


V.    BOTANY. 

GRAMINA  BRITANNICA : 

(Jr,  Representations  of  the  British  Grnasea:  with  tUraarksand  orcaaiona]  Oe^criptiona.  By 
1.  L.  KwAi'p,  Esq.  F.L.9.  He  A.S.  Second  Edition;  4to.  pp.  230}  lia  Platca,  beaotiftaUy 
coloured,  jt3.  IC*.  hound. 

LADY  CALLCOTT'S  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL. 

(For  partjculaia,  ti>te  page  23  of  CotaltiKiie.) 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPiilDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

(ForjMirticuJara,  vidtr  page  11  uf  (Catalogue  No.  I.) 

HORTUS  BRITANNICUS: 

A  Cstnlopue  of  all  the  Plants,  indi|fenous  to  or  Introduced  into  Britain.  The  3d  Bditkm  (l<M)k 
with  a  Nkw  Sc  prLKM  BNT,  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  J .  C.  London,  by  W.  U.  Bjixtu. 
and  rcTi!)ed  by  GEoaoa  Uox,  F.L.S.     1  vol.  8vu.  pp.  7^,  3U.  fid.  cloth. 

The  First  Supplrmf.nt  {ISAiy  trjwrntrlf,  S\'o.  pp.  26,  2a.  ftd.  sewed. 

The  Nkw  Supplembrt  {\H'iO)  »epariitf/if,Hvo.  pp.  7*2,  da.  sewed. 

THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE; 

iJr,  an  Kxpu.sition  of  the  Physiological  Principles  on  which  the  Operetiona  of  G 
conilucted.     By  Professor  John  Lindlrv,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  L.S.  &c.     8vo.   willi   nu; 
Ulustrationti  on  Ww>d,  pp.  4M  (1840),  12s.  clotb. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

«y  Prof.  J.  LiKDiLKT,  Ph.O.  F.RS.  L.H.  Kc.  Jd  Edition  [\8:i'}),  with  Corrections  aud  ron»- 
derablc  AddUiouij,  I  larije  vol.  Hvo.  \t\i.  GOG,  with  Six  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  \h*.  ,  t.--»K. 


PRZMTBD    FOB  tONQHAN,  BROWW,   A5D   CO. 
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Botany. 


A  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  BOTANY ; 

Of,  a  Syitematic  View  of  the  Ori,'«niiii1ion,  Nuturil  Affiniticn,  nnd  Gfoprraphical  Dl»tiibatl<m, 
•f  the  whoJe  Vegetable  Kingdom ;  together  with  tlie  iis^s  of  the  most  impcirtant  species  In 
Medicine,  the  Art»,  nnd  Ritml  or  DuniextJc  Economy.  By  John  Liniilkt,  Ph.D.,  F-R.S., 
L.S.,  Sic.  'Jd  Rditioii,  with  nunierou»  adiditiona  ond  corrcctioni,  tnd  a  complete  LLat  of 
Genera,  with  their  lynouyniB.    Bvo.  ISs.  clotli, 

FLORA  MEDICA ; 

A  Botanical  Account  of  »ll  the  most  important  Plantu  iise<l  in  Medicine,  tn  different  Parti  of 
the  \Vor}d.    Uy  Joiix  LtNULRV,  Ph.D.,  F.R.8.,  &c.    1  vol.  8vo,  tea.  cloth  lettered. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY; 

Or,  an  Kxplnuation  of  the  Characters  and  DifTcrencca  of  the  prindp*!  Natural  Oaasca  atnl 
Orders  of  Pliuvta  tj^lont^ni;^  to  the  Flora  of  Rorope,  in  the  Botanical  Clnsaiflcation  of  Dk 
Candolle.  For  the  use  of  Student*  preparinir  for  their  marticalation  exauiination  in  the 
University  of  London,  and  applicable  to  Botanical  Study  in  icenejral.  By  Jous  Lindlev, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &£.    I  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  upwards  of  IGO  Woodcuts.    6s.  cloth  lettered. 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

Arranfred  accordin  Mothe  Natural  Ordem.  Uy  Profeuor  John  Linhlet,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Tlie  3d  Edition  OH  i.  ^ith  nuiueroufi  additious,  corrections,  and  impravements,  laino.  pp. 
590,  lOa.  6d.  cloth. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOTANY. 

By  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, Intc  Prcauli-nt  of  llic  Linnean  Soriety.  jth  Edition  (1833),  corrected  ;  Ja 
which  the  object  of  S;i.ith'e  "  (jrainiuar  of  Botany"  u  combined  with  that  of  the  *'  Intrmluc- 
tion."  By  Sir  WiLLtAM  Jackson  Hooker,  KII.,  LL.I).,  &c.  1  vol.Svo.  pp.  623,  3C  Steel 
Plates,  168.  clotli ;  with  the  Plates  coloured,  £3.  12s.  &d.  cloth. 

THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

Vol.  I ;  compriaiog  Phrnoeamous  or  Flowering  Plantfli  and  the  Femi.  By  Sir  William 
Jacrsox  Hodkbb,  K.H.  LL.1>.  F.R.A.  and  L.S.  &c.  &c  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Addition* 
and  Correcttoni  ;  and  173  Figures  iUuatrative  of  the  Umberiifi?rous  Plants,  the  C<)in[)Osito 
Plants,  the  GraBsea,  and  the  Fi-rns.  In  Two  VoU,  8vo.  pp.  302,  with  13  Plates,  14>.  plain; 
with  the  plates  coloured^  348.  cloth. 

Vol.  2,  in  Two  Parts,  completing'  th*  Dritiah  Flora,  2*8.  bda, 

MUSCOLOGIA  BRITANNICA. 

Cootilniiifr  the  Mosrcs of  Great  Hhtain  and  Ireland,  aystematically  orrang-ed  and  described; 
with  Plates,  illu.strotive  of  the  character  of  the  Genera  and  !*pccic«.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookbk 
and  T.TAtLOU,  M  1>.  F  L.S,,  &c.  ad  Edition,  8vo.  cularjed,  3U.  Gd.  plain  ;  jfS. 3a. coloured. 

ICONES  FLANTARUM ; 

<>T,  Fi>rures,  with  brief  Descriptive  Cluuracters  and  Remarks,  of  New  and  Rare  Plants,  selected 
from  the  Author's  Herbarium.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookkr,  K.II,  LL.D.  &c.  4  vols.  8vo.  with 
400  nates,  .*-5.  las.  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

By  Sir  Jam  ks  Edwaho  Smith j,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  late  President  of  the  LiniuBW)  Society,  &c. 

6  vols.  Bvo.  je3.  12s.  boards. 
Contents  t— Vols.  I.  to  IV.  the  FI.owKnI^o  Plakts  and  the  Fbbns,  jti.  8a. 
Vol.  V.  Part  1,  12s.— Crvptooamia  ;  comprising  the  Mosses,  Hepaticie,  Lichens,  Characea;, 

and  Alg».    By  Sir  W.  J.  Houkek. 
Vol.  V,  Parts,  128.— TlieFi)  KOI— completing  the  work,  by  Sir  J.  W.  HooKua,  and  the  R«t. 

M.  J.  Brrkklkv,  F.LS.  &c. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

ad  Edition,  with  Adilitions  and  Correctiona.    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookkr.   Ilnio.  78.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  SAIME  IN  LATIN. 

Stb  Edition,  12ino.  75. 6d. 

ORAMINA  BRITANNICA; 

Or,  Representations  of  the  British  Grasses  :  with  Remarks  and  orriwionBl  Dcscrlplions.  By 
1.  L.  KNAPr,  Esq.  F.L-S.  &A.S.  3d  Edition,  4lo,  with  118  PUilcs,  beautifully  coloured, 
pp  250,  3ti.  Ifls.  boards. 

HORTUS  LIGNOSIS  LONDINENSIS; 

Or,  a  Catal0|;ue  of  all  the  Lirucoua  Plants  cultivatedl  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  To 
which  are  added  their  usual  prices  in  Nurseries.     By  J.  C.  Loitdo}i,  F.L.S.  &c.    8vo.  7s.  fid. 

THE  EASTERN  ARBORETUM ; 

Or,  Reiffistcr  of  Ilemarkable  Trees,  St-als,  tiardens,  &c.  in  the  County  of  Norfolk-  With 
Populor  Uelineatious  of  the  British  Sylva.  By  Jamks  Ghioor.  Illustrated  by  SO  Dnwinfa 
of  Trees,  etched  on  copper  by  H.  Ninuam.    Sto.  17s.  6d.  cloth. 
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CATAJLOOUE    OF    MBW   WOftKS 


Botaay. 


PIRST  STEPS  TO  BOTANY, 

Intended  u  populur  llluatratioiiB  of  the  Science,  leadiaK-  to  it»  study  aa  a  bnudi  of  gvo«nl 
educatioa.    By  J.  L.  Dhummund,  M.I).    4tli  Edit.  13mo.  with  muneniai  Woodcnta,  »>.  bdi. 

PICTORIAL  FLOR.V ; 

Or,  British  Botany  deltnGfttcU,  in  ISOO  Litho^^pliir  Dnwlni^  of  all  tbe  Species  of  Flowcnsc 
Plants  indi^enouii  to  Great  Britain  ;  illuitratinf  tbe  descriptive  worka  on  Eng'lub  Botany  of 
UookiT,  Liudley,  Smith,  &c.    By  M199  Jackso.n.    8vo.  15a.  cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

Otb  Edition,  LtnpToved,  London,  1840,  pp.  SOS,  fcp.  Bro.  vithai  Plalc«»  7b.  6d.  doCh}  wHQk  tke 

platvi  coloured,  12m.  cloth. 

The  oMpct  or  thii  wnrk  In  Iji  pnaMo  nhUdrcn  Md  fonnff  pcnoM  to leitaln  a kntwtadc 

Ihelt  iuUTf>  cuuntrj,  tij  intHMlaciu  to  then,  in  *  funili^r  mumit.tb*  priadplM  oTtlM  L 

IfaU  p«rpou,  tha  tmaftmait  at  lAnnmUM  tt  tirwfly  eipl«ui«d:  >  n«ti«»  pUat  of  <uuh  elaaa,  with  ■  Irwcwi 
miMd,  uid  lllutraUd  bf  an  mgnvtug;  a  (hart  Mcount  ii  uUrI  of  loma  of  tti«  firiiicipal  rmigs  apceiaa. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BESCRIPTIYE  AND  PMSIOLOGICAL 


Uotany.    By  J.  S.  Kenslow,  M.A.  F.L.S  -Sic. 
70  WoodcuU,  $•.  doth. 


I  vol.  fcp.  8to.  with  Vignette  Title,  and  nearljr 


VI.   RELIGtOfI,   THEOLOGY,  Ike. 

THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT : 

With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philolojrical,  and  Kxplanaton'-  By  the  Rer,  S.  T. 
Bluom ?l  BLD,  1>.D.  V.3.A..    3d  Edit,  improved, i  vo]a. Svo.  with  a  Map  uf  Palestine,  -lOa.  dotil. 

COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTAMENT; 

With  English  Not£«.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloom riELi>,  D.D.  2d  Edition,  with  Ma{>,  Ida.  M. 
cloth. 

GREEK  &  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT: 

Sipedaity  adapted  to  the  aie  of  CoUcKca,  and  the  HicHer  Classes  in  Public  Schoola ;  bat  ala» 
intended  aa  a  cooventent  Manual  for  Biblical  Students  in  ^ncral.  By  Dr.  Bi4>oMFlsu>. 
Fcp.  8T0. 9t.  eloth. 

GREEK  &  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE  NE¥  TESTAMENT. 

By  E.  Robinson,  D.U.  Author  of  "Biblical  Researches."  Edited,  with  careAkl  reriaioo, 
corrections,  &c.  bj  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bloomfikld.    1  vol.  8vo.  IBs.  cloth. 

THE  FAMILY  EXPOSITOR; 

Or,  a  Parapkntae  and  Version  vt  the  New  Testament :  with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Practical 
Improvement  of  each  iftection.  By  P.  DoonaiDoa,  D.D.  To  which  is  prefixed,  ■  Lifb  of  tbe 
Author,  by  A.  KtPPiB,  D.lt.  F.R.S*  and  S.A.    New  Edition,  4  vols.  8vo.  £1.  16a.  cloth. 

THE  CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS 

OF  ST.  PAUL,  on  tbebasis of  thn  Acta ;  with  Intercalary  .Matter of  8acreil  Narrutivr,  supplied 
from  the  Epistles,  and  elucidated  in  occasional  Dissertations :  with  the  if  one  i'aulia*  of  Dr. 
Paley,  in  a  more  correct  edition,  auhjoined.  By  Jamks  Tatk,  M-A.  Canon  Reaidentiary  of 
St.  Paul's.    Sro.  with  Map,  ISs.  cloth. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY; 

ContaimnfT  the  Doctrines,  Dutie.^,  Admonitions,  and  Consolations  of  the  Chriatiaii  iUUgioa. 
By  JoHK  BvHNS,  M.D.  P.R.S.    Mh  Edition,  l2mo.  7s.  bds. 

CONTESTS. 

Man  is  created  for  a  Future  State  of  Happiness;  on  the  Means  by  which  a  Ftitnre  Slate  of 
Happiness  is  procured ;  of  what  is  required  of  Man  that  he  may  obtain  a  Puturv  iiXttv  0I 


HappincM;  of  the  Nature  of  tbe  Future  State  of  Happiness;  of  the  Preparation  for  thr  Ftttar* 
State  of  Huppiuesa ;  of  PcrHonnl  Duties ;  of  Relative  Duties  ;  of  the  Dutie*  Men  owe  to  God ; 
of  the  Adiaonitiorw  and  CunsolaUonB  afforded  by  the  Chnatian  Relii^on. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  HYMNS  AND  PSALMS, 

For  Public  and  Private  Worship.  SehM^ted  and  prepared  by  A.  Kirpi9,  D.D.,  AftftAMAM 
Rjcas,  D.D,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jaavte,  and  Che  Rev.  T.  Moroan.  To  which  is  aildaU  a 
ScprLEMKNT.    New  Edition,  corrected  and  improved,  ISmo.  5a.  bound. 

THE  NEW  DEVOUT  COMMUNICANT, 

Accordintr  to  the  Church  of  Eni^land;  containing  an  Acci>unt  of  the  Institution,  rmycra,  and 
Meditations,  before  and  after  the  .Administration,  and  a  Companion  at  the  Lord's  Table.  Jpf 
the  Rev.  James  Ford,  fi,D.  7th  Editioa,  IStao.  it.  Od.  boond  in  cloth,  with  fiU  cdfcai 
fcp.  8V0.  3s.  Cd.  bound. 
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A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL: 

with  upwarda  of  IW  Wood  Eiig-ruvlD^.  By  Ladt  Calloott.  Square  crown  8vo.  pp.  StB, 
£1.  &».  cloth. 

Thta  >i>rk  will  <-ntitaln  an  wraqnt  of  aU  tha  PUnU,  Diti|^,  Porftune*.  tod  Own*,  mmtianMl  In  tlM  Blbla  ■  nilli  one  or 

rn   T'    -  .   Hlnit.  i.r  rrrrj  iprr.li-*  ifi<rpt»M;  two,  of  •rhkb  Du  •tithoaUc  t<tm  ciin  tic  otiUiinnl).    The  Hiblc  naiun  ira 

"r    luodrm  HutAoic  A\,\itUxlioaM  added  ;  tdtfetbtr  with  lh#  LtBBtfMi  eUw  and  onlar,  and  also  the  Natural 

ui  Uir  Utr«t  aathnrilica.    The  testa  of  8cnptare  in  which  Uie  pUata  art  tMntioa*d  an  raaiiuritKl ;  mil 

K-rowtli,  nativr  omntr;,  and  ui«  ol  (he ptftnU  it  |(i*«a, coUNtml  frtMU akcUat  aod  nodaa  aolboni. 

I'iUiERS  FOR  FAMILIES : 

Consisting  of  a  Fonn,  short  but  com pr«hen give,  for  the  Morning  unci  Evening  of  every  tl»f  En 
thewL>ek.  Selerted  by  the  late  K.  Pkarsok,  D.D.  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  Col  lefj^e,  Cambriilge. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  b  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  Editor.    New  Edit.  IBmo.  3a.  6d.  cloth. 

A  CENTURY  OF  CnRISTIAN  PRAYERS, 

On  FAITH.  HOPE,  and  CIIARITY ;  with  a  Morning  and  Evening  DcTOtion,  By  the  Rev. 
JAidsa  FoKD,  B.D.    3d  Edition,  ISnio.  4b.  cloth. 

THE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY : 

Containing  nearly  One  Hundred  Sermont  hy  the  following  eminent  Divine*.  With  Notes,  fcc. 
by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdi  ff ,  D.D.    6  vols.  tcp.  flvo.  with  Six  Portraits,  30a.  cloth. 
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"     Jwhsa  Gilpia 
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"     KobmHaU 

'•  Parr 

"      J .  Hewlrtt 

"  SlioUkwortJ* 

"     A.  IrriM 
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"  C.  W.  I.,  1la» 

"  H,  H.  MiUn^ 

"  R.  MnrrJhraJ 

*''  Tbrunaa  ArnnrU 

"  J.  H.  Spry 

"  SrdcwT  BmlUi 

"  Tnomaa  Tcrwiuon. 


ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS, 

Applied  to  the  Ilinotnitioa  of  the  Sacred  Scripttirea.  By  Sahitsi,  BtrmoBt,  A.M.  8d  Edit, 
with  additions,  fcp.  Bvo.  8a.  6d.  doth. 

COKTBHTB. 

Houses  and  Tt'nts— Marriage— Children— Serraata^FocHi  and  Drink— Dmu  and  Clothing- 
Present*  and  Viiiitinz— Amusements- Books  and  Letters— Hospitality— Tntt«lling—Re»jkect 
and  Honour— Agriculture — Cattle  ni»d  beasts— Birds,  Insects,  and  Reptiles— Fruit  and  Wine 
-Kings  Bodtjavernment— War— Punishments — Religion— Time  and  Seasons— Medicine— 
Puueralfl,  <tc. 

THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Philosophically  confiidcred.  By  Sharon  Turn  Ba,F.:9.A.  R.A.S.L.    New  Edit.  3  vols.  8to.  43a. 

Vol.  1  considers  the  Creation  snd  System  of  the  Earthy  and  of  its  Vegetable  and  Animal  Races 
and  Material  Laws,  and  Formation  of  .Mankind. 

Vol.  2,  the  Diviae  Economy  in  its  special  Relation  to  Monkind,  and  in  the  Deluge,  and  the 
History  uf  Human  AITairi  ; 

Vol.  3,  the  Provisions  for  the  Perpetuation  and  Support  of  the  Human  Race,  the  Divine  System 
of  our  Social  Combinations,  and  the  SupcmatuirBl  History  of  the  World. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  DELUGE  ; 

Vindicating  the  Scriptural  Account  from  the  Doubts  which  have  recently  been  cast  upon  it  by 
Geological  Speculations.    By  the  Rev.  L.  Vernon  Uabcodht.    a  vols.  8vo.  aOs.  cloth. 

LETTERS  FROM  AN  ABSENT  GODFATHER ; 

Or,  a  Compi^nilium  of  Relig^ious  Instruction  for  Young  Persons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle, 
M.A.    Fcp.  Bvo.  fls.  cloth. 

DISCOURSES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  POINTS  OF  THE 

SOCIXIAN  CONTROVERSY-the  Unity  of  God,  and  the  Trinity  of  Persons  inthcGixJIiead ; 
the  Supreme  Divinity  of  Jesui  Christ ;  the  Doctrine  of  the  AtonemcDt ;  the  Chriatiin  Cbanc- 
ter,  &c.    By  Ralph  WAaoLAW,  D.D.    Mh  Edition,  8vo.  ISa.  cl«th. 

OF  THE  APOSTACY  PREDICTED  BY  ST.  PAUL. 

By  the  Rev.  Mortimeh  O'Sullivan,  D.D.  Rector  of  Killyman.  Royal  8to,  pp.596,  IH, 
cloth.     Dublin,  1842. 

SERMONS,  BY  DR.  WARDLAW. 

Bvo.  12s.  boards. 

A  SEARCH  INTO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I  n  order  to  trace  it»  claim  of  being  the  Depository  of  Divine  Commonications.  By  Josxpu 
HuMB,  Trsnsktor  of  "  Dante's  Infemo."    Post  ftvo.  7s.  cloth. 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 

Xevrly  Tnuisktedfroui  the  Original  Hebrew  only.    By  J.  Bkllamt*    4to.  Parts  I  to  8. 
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VII.    ARCHITECTURE,    ANTIQUITIES,   PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS,  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 

Eogiaten,   4U>.    Vol.  IL  witli  Ttrenty-tlirce  Aucly  eug^^lVl^d  Plates,  28s.  clutli. 

List  or  Scbjrcts. 
Arconnt  of  the  Bridpre  ever  the  Severn,  near 

the  Town  of  Tewkefiltury,  in  tlu'  D»uiity  of 

Oloucenter,  denl^ied  by  TtiomnB  Telford,  and 

erected  under  his  Superintendence.    By  Mr. 

W.  Mackenxie,  M.  Inst.  C.  R. 
A  Series  of  Experiments  on  dilTen^t  kinds  of  :  On  certain  Forms  of  Locomotive  EDgioet. 

American  Timber.    By  W.  DcnuiAon,  Ksq.       Etlwurd  Woods,  Esq. 

Laeot.  RovDl  Engineers.  P.R.S.  A.  Inst.  C.  K.  'Account  and  Descriptitm  of  Yooglial 


field,  Yorkshire,    desimed  and   erected 
William  Bull.  Eaq.,  A.Inst.  C.  E. 
A  Series  of  Kiperiinents  on  the  ^ren^^h  of  ( 
Iron.     By  the  late  Francis  Bramab.  " 
.  C.  r 


M.  Inst. 


.  E. 


Od  the  Application  of  Steam  as  a  .Moving: 
Power,  ctinsidered  especially  with  refert-nce 
to  the  economy  of  Atmospheric  and  Hiffh 
Pressure  Steam.  By  Georjce  Uolworthy 
Palmer,  Esq.,  M.  Innt.  C.  E. 

Deacription  of  Mr.  Henry  Guy's  Method  of 

STlnf  a  true  Spherical  Fijfure  to  Bails  of 
etali,  GIms,  .Virate,  or  Hard  ^lubstances. 
Oomniunicattti  by  Brvnu  Donkin,  K*q.,  V.  P. 
lust.  C.  E. 

On  the  Eiponsivc  .Action  of  Steam  in  some  of 
the  Pumpini;:  Kn^incH  at  the  ('Ornish  Mines. 
By  Willinm  Jory  Hesiwood,  Eso.,  F.G.S., 
S«TTPt«ry  of  the  Royal  Geolo^cal  s'ocfciy  of 
Cornwall,  H.  M.  As«aye'Masti'r  of  Tin  in'the 
Duchy  of  f>rnwsll. 

On  the  KiTective  Pawpr  of  the  Hiph  Pressure 
Kx|iansive  Condensing  Knrines  in  Use  at  some 
of  the  Cornish  Miries.  ByTliomns  Wtckst-'cd, 
Esq.,  M.  lust.  C.  E.  A  Litter  to  the  President. 

Descrinticn  of  the  Drops  uspd  hy  the  Ftarihope 
and  Tync  llaitroail  ('«iijipany,  for  thp  .Ship- 
ment of  CojlJs  at  Houth  :%hieldR.  By  Thomas 
B.  Harrison.  Esq.,  M.  tmU  C.  E. 

On  the  Principle  and  Construction  of  Railway* 
of  Continuous  tlearing^s.  By  John  Reynolds, 
Esfl.,  A.  Inst.  C.  K. 

Wooden  Bridge  over  the  River  Caldcr,  at  Mir- 


dej<i(rn<?d  by  Aletaoder  Nimmo. 

E.  Jones,  Esq.,  A.  Inst  C.  R. 
t>n    the    Evaporation    of  Water  from 

Boilers.  By  Jusiah  Parkes,E8q.jftl.  IdsLC 
Account    of   a    Machine    for    Clcanng    m 

Heepeninir  small  Rivers,  in  tise-  on  the  Lir 

Stnur  Rivir,   Kent.     By  Mr.  W.  B.   Ha>», 

Grad.  hist.  C.  E. 
IVsrription    of   the    Perpendicular    Lift*    fof 

poAsine   Boat.s  from  one  Level   ot  <.*jin*l  la 

another,  as  erecteii  on  the  Grand  W»^uri 

Canal.     Ilvjann*sr- '-"         ».>,-.'•»■ 

On  Ihf  Methods  of  ; 

with  a  l)e*i-ri|»tiori  ' 

BV  JT.  .'^mith,   E>«J.,    '  ^il  luiu    .n»uja»    caj§J- 

ulW*.  F.R..S.  A.  In!»t.  O.  K. 
EJiperimf?nt«  on  the   Flow  of  Water  thnwigfe 
Small  Pipes,    By  W.  A.  Previa.  Baq.  M.  ImL 

ExjH-riments  on  the  Power  of  M^n.    B*  ^Qri>«« 

Fiold,  E<«i,.  V.  P.  Inst.  C  t'  '  r  "  - 
Particulars  i)f  the  Coiistniit 

Bridife  lately  e»talili«i|ietl  -.. 

between  Tofix^int  in  tl  ■    i  v  ,.,  i  .rim  nl, 

and  lJeA-on(x>rt  in  Pi  .    I     in       ItyJaoiesll. 

Rendell,  E«^.,  M.  In  .  1  ,  .1c.  &c 
Appendix— Olhcers,  Members,  ac. 


VoL  III.  with  Nineteen  finely  engraved  Plates,  ^2. 138,  fid.  dotb. 
List  or  Subjects. 


On  Steam  Boilers  and  Slcam  Engines.  By 
Jnsiflh  rnrkca. 

On  the  ('reparation,  Properties,  and  Uses  of  Turf, 
and  Turf  Coke.     By  C.  Wye  Williams. 

An  InvewlijrntioH  liitn  the  Power  of  Locomotive 
Enifiiie:^,  and  the  Effects  produced  by  thnt 
PtiwcT  at  different  Velocities.  By  P.  Barlow, 
F.R.S. 

Description  of  a  Pawinsr  Machine  for  Cutting 
Railway  Bans.     Ily  J.  Glynn,  F.R.9. 

On  the  Expausiou  of  Arcues.  By  G.  Rennie, 
F.tt.S. 

Description  of  the  Slate  of  the  Suspension 
Bridirc  at  Montrose,  after  it  had  been  reu- 
tiered  impossAhlc  by  the  hurricane  of  the 
nth  Oci,  tR38j  wiih  Remark*  on  the  Con. 
-truiiion  of  that  anil  other  Suspension 
111  Hl:re».  in  reference  to  the  Action  of  Violent 
Caki  of  W ind.    By  Colonel  Pasley. 

On  the  Supply  of  Water  from  Wtrlls  in  the 
London  Bn.sin :  with  an  Account  of  the 
Siiikiujcof  the  Well  at  the  Reservoir  of  the 
New  River  Company  in  the  ilampstead 
Roa<l.     By  R.  W.  Bvlne- 

Account  of  Gravtscnd  Pier.  By  W.  T.  Gark, 
F.R.S. 

On  the  Action  of  Steam  in  Cornish  Single 
Pumpinir  Enrines.    Bv  J.  rnrkes. 

On  Setttnff-out  lUilway  Cunr*!*.  By  C.  Bourne. 

On  the  Ijocomotive  Emrines  of  the  I,oiidon 
and  Biruiinphsin  Railway.     Bv  E.  Bur)-. 

Account  of  tlie  Altemtious  made  in  the  Struc- 
ture of  the  Monni  Bridre.  during  the  ilepairv 
ill  consetpicnce  of  the  Oamai;e  it  recdvm 
from  the  Gale  of  Jaimary  7,  1839.  By  ITiomas 
James  Maude,  Grad.Inst.C.B. 


An    Account    of  the    Mode   of   Construction 

adoptpil  in  Buildinir  n  New  Stone  Brid|i:e  over 

the  River  l^a,  at  Stratfonl-le-Bow,     By  John 

Haldr^'  Rcdrr.iiti   <;iii,i  insr c  k 
Observations  o;  | 

oil  the  Su^i' 

Strsit,  more  ■    , 

juries  sustaiiit^d  ti^  ,- 

Storm  of  January  T.  r 

Notice*  of  various  .-..,., 

the  Structure.   By  W.  a.  i 
l)escTiption  of  a  Cofferdam  i 

Bottom.  uwmI  in  Bxcavati..^,    .,  ...,,„  44 

Navigable  Channel  of  the  Kivcr  Hibbte; 

sipted  for  the  Ribble  Nnviiratiou.    By  Da' 

8tcven.wn.  C.E„  Edirdiurtrh. 
Memoir  on  the  Practicability  of  Sborteninjc  Ih* 

Duration    of  Voyages     by   the    adaption  of 

Auxiliary  Steaiu   F'ower  to  isnilintr   Vos««U. 

By  Samuel  i^eaward,  F  R.S.,  M.lnat.C.E- 
On  the  Percussive  or  I  nslnntanenus  Action  of 

Steam  ami  other  Aeriform  Fluids.    Dj  ioanik 

Parkes,  M.lnst.C.E. 
On  the  Circumstances  under  which  RscploaiaM 

fre«pjcntly  occur  in  Stearti  i«..ii-.~     -f.-^  »».r 

CAtises  to  which   such    1 

assit^ned.     By  Charles  >i 

AHsoc.lnst.r.R. 
Remarks  on  the  Duty  of  the  Steam  Eni^neaam- 

plo^t-d  in  the  Mine*  of  ComwaB  at  diffcreflt 

periods.    By   John    S.    Knya,    Assoc,    loat. 

C.E, 
Index  to  Volumes  1,  2,  and  3. 
Liit  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Mesnber*. 
General  Tit  lea.— Conteota  and  l&tTMlactioii  lo 
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ArcMtectore,  Antiqtatlesj  Practical  Mcchaxilca,  and  CIvU  Cnplseerliir. 


TnE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGINEERINC  AND 

AltCH  tTECrURE.  Hy  the  Rev.  H.  Mqskley,  M.A.  F.R.S..  Prnft-ssor  of  Naturnl  Plillosuiiliy 
■nd  Agtronomy  in  and  King** Collide,  London;  Author  of  llluEtrntiuiui  of  Mechiiiiica,"  &lc. 
1  vol.  Bvo.    {Jugt  read}/.\ 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECPIANICS. 

By  the  Rpv.  II.  Mobklkt,  M.A. ;  bcinff  the  firet  volume  of  "  lI!u8tration«  of  Science,  by  the 
Pro/esiiors  of  Kin;^s  College."    3d  edition,  I  vol.  Bvo.  with  tiunieroiu  Woodcuts,  tte.  cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSITTUTE  OF  BRITISH 

ARCHITECTS  of  UlN'rw>N' :  consisting  of  a  scries  of  Paper*  on  "  Atitiquitie»,"  nad  "  Con- 
atniction."  Uy  R.  Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &c,;  Ambrose  I'oynter;  Hprr  Hnllmann.  of  Han- 
oveTi  Dr.  Fornilay  ;  Mr.  Braccbridice;  Hcrr  BcuLh,  of  Ikrlin  ;  jMeiih  GwiU,  F-H.A.  P.A.S. ; 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  ;  Mr.  C.  FowJer,  Uon.  Sec. ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Nicholson,  of  Lincoln  ;  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
PBpvrorth.  Vol.  1.  Part  a,  4to.  with  numerous  lilhoffrapliic  nnd  woodcut  illu«t rations, 34t.doib. 

CONTBSTH. 

ANTiaviTiEs  :  On  the  CoaRtraction  of  Vaults  in  the  Middle  A^ea ;  on  the  rxmlemporary  StylM 
of  Gothic  Architecture  in  England  and  France:  on  the  Ctiaracteriislic  Interoenctrntionsof  the 
Flamboyant  Style ;  Hiitoryof  Greco-Ruwinn  EccleaiaRtical Architecture;  Rei>ortof  the  f;oro- 
nittee  sppoiated  to  examine  the  ElRin  WHrhle*.  in  order  lo  ascertain  vrlietlier  any  Evidences 
remain  u  to  the  Employment  of  Colour  in  (he  l>ecoralion  of  the  Architecture  or  sculpture, 

Consthdction:  Some  PDrticulars  respecting  the  Cost  of  certain  PubUc  Duildinifft  in  Berlin 
and  Pntsdani;  Ob»ervitions  on  thfi  Hei^rhiii  of  Ent.ihlAtureA;  Litholojfy.  orOhM-rviitionK  ou 
Stone  used  for  Btiildinff  :  on  Warrainj^  and  Vt-ntilat  jtiir  Hi'-  Lon|i^  Itoom  or  tbe  Custom  House, 
London,  iiixjii  Ur.  Amott's  Prinriidc j  Rc|Xtrt  on  the  Construction  of  tht-  S^tone  Arch  between 
the  West  Towera  of  Liiiix>ln  Cjilhedrals  ;  a  .SnKestiun  rvfprritt^  to  the  .''"tone  Arch  at  Lincolu 
Cathedral;  a  t^uinmArv  of  tbe  Papers  read  at  the  ordinary  General  MeetiugBi  of  the  Iiutitute 
(turiiif  tiic  iieaaion  1840-41. 

•,*  Part  I,  Vol.  1.  Buiform  witli  the  above,  16«.  cloth. 

GWILT^S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

(For  particulars,  vifie  pace  9  of  Catalo)iruc  No.  I.) 

CRESY'S  ENCYCLOP.'EDIA  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

(For  particularB,  ride  p.ic<-  H  of  t'alnlojfiae  No.  L) 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

(For  ])articular«,  ride  page  11  of  Catalo^e  No.  I.} 

A  TREATISE  ON  ROADS; 

Wherein  the  Principlea  on  which  Roada  ithoutd  he  tnHde  nre  explnined  and  illustrated  by  the 
Plans,  SpeciiicatiouA,  and  Contracts  innde  use  uf  by  Thnnms  Telf.ird,  J^q.  on  tlie  IJoljIiead 
lload.  Ily  the  Hi^ht  Hon.  Sir  Heivhv  Vahs bi.l,  Bart.,  Hon.  Mcmb.  lust.  Civ.  Eng.  London. 
Second  Edition,  frently  enlarfiied,  with  a  lacKC  pintei,  .*!;.  la.  cloth. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  RAILROADS, 

And  IVrKR|0|lCOMMUNICAT[l/N'  in  GENKR.\L.  Containing  minierons  Experiments  on 
the  I'owera  of  tbe  Improverd  Locomotive  En^fineti,  and  Tables  of  tbe  comparative  Cojst  of  Con- 
Teyance  on  Canals,  Itailways.  and  Turnpike  Road*.  By  Nichol^ps  Wood,  Colliery  Viewer 
Memb.  Inat.  Civ.  En^'.  &c.  Third  edition,  very  greatly  enlarged,  with  ta  large  PUtes,  and 
■everal  new  Woodcuts,    j^i .  I  Is,  6<l.  cloth. 

AN    ATTEMPT    TO    DISCRIMINATE     THE    STYLES    OF 

ARCHlTErri!  RE  in  ENGLAND,  from  tbe  t>3ri|ite*t  to  the  lUforrnation  :  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  Grecian  and  Hninan  t>rder».  Notice*  of  numerous  IJritiah  Edifices,  and  some  UemarkB  on 
the  Arcliilectiue  of  a  part  of  France.  By  Tho,m.\9  Kickma  k,  F.S.A.  Architect.  4th  edition, 
with  very  couEiderablo  additions.    Jii  1  vol.  8vo.  with  li  Platefij  Je^.  la.  clatU. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

Historical,  l*ractical,  and  Dcucriptive.  By  Joii.v  Fa  rev.  Engineer.  4tn.  lUoatrated  by 
numerous  Woodcuts,  and  25  txipjier-platci.    .^5.  5s.  boards. 

ANTIQUITIES    OF   IONIA,      published  by  the  society  of  roiettanti. 
Part  L  (imperial  folio,  with  about  forty  nlatea,  4^6.  C«.)  contaidtnp— 
The  Temple  of  liaccbua  at  Teos;  the  Temple  I     Hidyminus,  near  Milelus;  and  the  Temple  at 
of  Mineirva  at  Priene;  the  Temple  of  Apollo  |     Jackly. 

P.iBT  11.  (iiuperinl  folio,  with  atwut  seventy  plntea,  .^fi.6s.)  containinf; — 

naaiura  at  Eplipfnus  ;  Frajnnenta  of  a  Temple; 
Theatre  at  Miletua;  Stadium  ot  Laodicea; 
Plan    of    tbe    Great  Tlieatre  at    l.aotlicea; 


ft   .m  rv  4    a  J  .  \jiiiii^>t.  i  ihi    ivii^'^  ti  ii  ij  aLm/iiL 

Ruin  near  the  Port  of  jiitfinn;  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Panelteuiu.<i  j  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Sunium  ; 


Temple  of  Jupiter  Nema-UB,  near  Arjfosi 
Temple  of  Cere.s  at  Eleusj»!  Arch  at  Myljusa; 
Sepuh.hre  at  Mvlaii^a;  Column  of  a  Temple ; 
Ruins  at  Badi ;  1'healreat  ^>tratonicea;  Gyra- 
Paht.  in.  (imp.  foL  with  seventy-four  folio  Enjirmving^  and  three  Vig'ncttea,  ^8.  Bs.)  containing— 
Cnidui;  Aphrudiains  ;  Patara. 


Oymnaaiuni  at  Troas;  Theatre  at  Ja»aaa) 
Tlieatre  at  Patara ;  Theatre  at  Castdl  Hosao; 
1  heatre  at  Teliuessas. 


CATAtOOt78    OF    NEW   WORKS 


VIII.  WORKS  OF  GENERAL  UTILITY,  POPULAR  MEDICAL 
AND  LECAL  WORKS. 


ENGLISH ;   OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION 

explaiiieMi  in  a  Series  of  Instructiuus  and  Examples.  Dy  O.  F.  Graham.  Vcji,  8vo.  pp.  MS, 
7s.  cloth.     London,  1843. 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY ; 

Consisting  of  tlie  first  Four  and  Sixth  Hooks  of  Euclid,  chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  lUiliert 
Siimon  :  with  the  priucipjil  Throrem*  in  Proportion,  attd  m  Count  of  PraniaU  Geonictr)"  <>« 
the  Ground  j  ahm,  Four  Tracts  retatinff  to  Circle*.  Planes,  and  Solida.  with  one  on  feplwrical 
Geometry,  lly  Mr.  Narrikk,  Profeaaor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  ColU^e, 
Sandhurst.    8vo.  pp.  288,  with  many  diaKramft,  \0%.  6d.  bound.    London,  1843. 

TEE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRARY  of  REFF.RKN'CE ;  contAining  a  new  and  enlarged  Dictionary  of  the  Engiltafa 
Lamrtia^p,  precetled  by  a  Comp<*n(fiou«  Grammar,  Verl>al  Riatinctions,  &c.;  a  new  UnivrnaJ 
GazctletT ;  a  CoiBj>endiou«  Clasiucal  Wctionwy  j  a  Chronolojfical  Analysis  of Genend  Hi«tr>rT : 
a  Dictionary  of  Law  Term*,  Ate.  tic.  By  Samuel  Maundp.r.  13th  P.ditioa.  1  voL  fcp  »ivn 
pp.810,  with  two  CLgraved  FWtntispiect*,  88.  6d.  cloth;  or  handunicty  hound  in  ix»n,  Icucnil, 
with  gilt  ed^t>a,  lOa-  6d.     London,  1841. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  TREASURY; 

I  Encycloprdia  of  Science  and  the  BcUea  Lcttrea ;  inrlndina:  all  Branchea  of 
-Subject  connected  with  Literature  and  Art.    The  whole  written  in  a  familiar 

«.. ,..i.,  .j>  :he  comprehension  of  aU  persona  de»iroua of  acquiriui;  information  oa  the 

KubjectA  comprtaed  in  the  work,  and  *lao  adapttMl  fur  a  Manual  of  convenient  Referencr  lo  the 
more  inntnicled.  By  Samcbl  Ma(7NOBR.  3d  Edition,  1  thick  vol,  fcp.  8vo.  of  1700  cloaely- 
printed  coluxnna,  pp.  840,  with  an  engraved  Front iapiece,  10a. ;  handsomely  bound  in  fiucy 
cloth,  lettered  j  or  l>ound  In  roan,  pilt  edgea,  ISa.    Lond.  1841. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY; 

Coiuilfttinic  of  Memoirs,  Ske tilieii,  and  brief  Notirei  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Pertcnw  «t  all  A^c* 
■nd  Natioot,  from  the  Earliest  Period  of  History;  fontiinj?  a  new  and  complete  Dictinttsry 
of  Universal  Bio^aphy.  3d  Edition,  with  a  "  Supplemeut,"  from  the  Accession  of  Quern 
Victoria  to  the  Preaent  Time.  I  vol.  fcp.  dvo.  pp.  876,  with  engrravcd  Protitiapiece,  Ba.  bL 
cloth  ;  or  roan,  pltedlgea,  lOs.  M.    London,  1841. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY; 

Cotnpriain);  a  General  Introductor)'  Uutline  of  Univeraal  History,  Ancient  and  Modem,  and  a 
complete  iSeriei  of  leparmte  Hi«toriei  of  every  Nation  that  cxinta,  or  liaa  existed,  in  the  World ; 
devplopinf  their  Rise,  Progxeiss,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Or  -    -   -     * 
their  reajwctive  inhabitants,  their  Kclij^ion,  Manners,  and  Customs;  together  W' 
graphical  Ponition  and  Commercial  Advantaj^es  of  each  Country;  their  Natural  i  r 
and  General  ^^Uitisticj.    By  Samuel  Maitnobr.— f/a  tkepretaj 

HINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

For  the  Manaj^ment  of  Health  durinft^  the  Period  of  Pre^ancy  and  in  the  Lyinj^-in  Room; 
with  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connection  with  those  subjects.  By  Thomas  itruL. 
M.D.  Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  Fin<ibury  Midwifery  Institution,  &c.  &c.  3d  Editifut 
I  vol.  fqi.  tro.  enlarged,  pp.  3M>,  Ts.  cloth.    London,  \m\. 

THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 

In  HEALTH  and  tHSEASE.     By  T.  Bull,  M.D.    Fcp.  fs\o.  pp.  352,  Ts.  cloth.    Lood.  l!*40. 

MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

By  Hkwky  Holland.  M.1>.  F.R.S.  &C.  FeUowof  the  Royal  C-ollejeof  Physicians.  Phv»».  ..  , 
Ejitraordioary  to  the  Queen,  and  Phyeictin  in  (3rdin«»ry  to  His  Royal  llighneaa  Princ*  Albr  rt. 
ad  Edition,  l  vol.  8vo.  pp.  654,  Ihs.  cloth.    I.,oiidoD.  1840. 

DISCOURSE    ON    THE    ENLARGED    AND    PENDULOUS 

ABDOMEN',  showing  it  lo  be  a  visceral  dfTection  atteiidtnl  with  important  con!>«-' 

the  Human  Economyi  with  L-uruory  tlbservationa  on  l>iet.  Exercise,  and  theOener 

ment  of  Health :  for  the  une  of  the  Dyspeptic.    By  Richard  Franki'M,  Baq.  SvtiK,^.,..    ^.j 

Edition,  aujniiented,  with  a  Dissertation  on  Gout,  suiorestine  new  physiolo^cal  viewa  aa  to  its 

C«u»,  Prevention,  and  the  best  Coarse  of  Treatment.    Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  136, 5s.  cloth.  Lond.  IMS. 

THE  DOMESTIC   MANAGEMENT  OF   THE   SICK   ROOM, 

Necewary,  in  Aiil  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of  Diteascs.  Dy  Antko.<«y  Todd 
Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c.    1  vol.  post  8vo.  pp.  518,  IOb.  6d.  i:loth.    Loodon,  1841. 

THE  MEDICAL  GUIDE, 

For  the  use  of  the  Clerffy,  Heatls  of  Families,  Seminaries,  and  Junior  Practitioners  in  Me»!i- 
cinc',  comprisiui;  a  complete  Modem  Dispensatory  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Dtstm- 
jiTuiKhini;  Symptoms,  CsuMS,  Prevention,  Cure  and  Palliation,  of  the  Diseases  incident  tn  tin.' 
Human  Frame.  By  R.  Rbbob,  M.D.  tate  Fellow  of  tha  Kuyal  CoUefe  of  Sargvoos  of  London, 
£cc.    16th  Edition,  8vo.  pp.  eOO,  128.  boards.    London,  1840. 


PBTWTBD    rtiR    L(»MGMAN,   BKOWN,   AND    CO. 


Works  of  aenerftl  UtlUtT,  Popular  Medical  and  Legal  Works. 

THE  PARENT'S  HAkFbOOkI 

Or,  Guide  to  fhe  Choice  of  Profeasioaiii,  Kmployrnpnti,  and  Situation*  ;  containing  wiwful  and 
prncticAl  Informntion  on  tlie  subject  of  plocinK^  ont  Youn(f  Men,  and  of  obtaining  tliWr  Edu- 
cation with  a  vit?w  to  (Mrtinilar  orrupatioiiB.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Kiq.  AuMior  of  "  Plain 
Dinectioiii  for  liaking  Will*."    Fqi.  8vo.  (184>)pp.  854,  Sa.  cloth. 

"  Thij  TOlunw  will  br  raan<l  uwfu]  In  in;  piin>Dt  aliu  U  rAtnftiltx  nudlUttn);  apcm  that  diflcult  nibiect  Kcnr  Or  *^i*  b« 
t»o  b»^tplwr  hJs  tone  IB  tiH>  wcrid.'— SmtriTuii.. 

PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  Cnnfomiity  witb  the  Law,  and  [iarticularly  with  refercnci"  to  the  Act  ^  Will.  4  and  I  Vict. 
c.  ae.  To  which  i»  adideil,  a  clear  Exposition  of  thr  Law  relatin)^  to  the  di»tribution  of  Per- 
sona] Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy ;  with  two  ForniB  of  Wills,  and  much  uaeftil  information, 
&c.  Hy  J.  €.  llvvsoti,  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Ofilce,  London.  12tli  Edition,  corrected,  with 
notes  of  case«  judicially  d<>cided  since  thi>  above  Act  catne  into  operation.  Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
cloth,  ^It  eil^en. 

THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C.  HlTDBox.    3d  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  5«.  cloth, 

•»*  The  abovp  two  worka  may  be  had  in  1  volume,  price  7b.  clotb. 

A  POPULAR  LAW  DICTIONARY; 

Familiarly  cxpbintnK  the  Tt-rma  antl  Nature  of  English  Law ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  perMiiis  not  educated  for  the  lefftl  profnwion,  and  afrordlng:  information  peculiarly  useful 
to  MajBrictrates,  .^terchanta,  Parochial  Officers,  and  others.  Hy  Thou  as  Eolynb  Tomlims, 
Attorney  and  Solicitor.    In  1  thick  vol.  port  gvo.  18*.  cloth. 

TUf  » lii'lr  work  h»»  ^•em  rm»fd  hj  »  Burbtrr. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE, 

(For  Particulars,  I'ide  jiajfe  II  of  Catalogue  No.  1.} 

ON  RHEUMATISM, 

And  on  the  AflTectiona  of  Internal  OrKann,  more  especially  the  Heart  ant)  Brain,  to  which  it 
grivea  rise.  By  R.  MACi.Eon,  M.D.  Physician  to  St.  Georg-e'a  lioapital.  1  %-ol.  Sro.pp.  173, 
7h.  cloth.    L<jniIon,  IH42. 

HINTS  ON  ETiaUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY: 

With  a  Glance  at  Had  Habits.  Hy  A-yw^df,  "Manncra  make  the  man.^'  (1842).  2}d 
Edition,  reviiie<I  (with  additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.  Fcp.  8ro.  29.  6d.  handsomely  boimd 
in  fancy  cloth,  ffilt  e<l|?e«. 
General  Observations;  Introdurtions-Letternof  Introduction— Marria£e--l»iiiner8— Smoking ; 
anuff— Fashion— Ureas— Mii»ic—Dancinff— Conversation— Advice  to  Tradeapeople— Viaitinif ; 
Viaitinj?  Cards— CardB—Tattliny—Of  General  Society. 

SHORT  WHIST: 

Ita  Rise,  Protjreus,  and  Laws^  with  observations  to  make  any  one  a '\Vhist  Player;  containinir 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Caeaino,  Ecsrt^,  Crihba^re,  Backgunmon.  Oy  Major  A  •  •  •  •  *, 
7th  Edition.  To  which  are  added.  Precepts  for  Tyroa.  Ry  Mrs.  &••*•♦.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s. 
cloth,  ^It  edges. 

DOMESTIC  DUTIES ; 

(>r»  Instructions  to  Younir  Married  Ladies,  on  the  Management  of  their  Households  and  the 
RejrMlation  of  their  Conduct  in  the  various  Relations  and  Dutie*  of  Married  life.    Ry  Mrs. 
W.  Pakkkb.    5th  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  &».  cloth. 
Social  Rehitiona— Household  Concerns— the  Rt-ipilfttion  of  Time— Moral  and  RelijiriouB  Duties. 

WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC  CHARACTER. 

By  Mrs.  John  SANnronn.    6th  Edition,  fcp.  ftvn.  65.  cloth. 
Caus<>!«  of  Female  Influence;  Value  of  Letters  to  Woman;  Imimrtance  of  Religion  to  Woman  5 
Christianity  the  Source  of  Female  Excellence ;  Scrinture  iliumtnitiTe  of  Female  Character; 
Female  Influence  on  Kelignon  ;  Female  l>efecls ;  Female  Romance ;  Female  Education ;  Female 
Duties. 

FEMALE  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  Mrs.  John  Sandfoho.    2d  Edition,  frp.  Hvo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
The  Formation  of  Female  Character;  Relirion,  a  paramount  Object ;  the  Importance  of  Relirioua 
Knowle<igiei  Christianity,  Doctrinal  and  Practical;  the  Employment  of  Time;  8tady,  its  Mode 
and  its  Recommendattoii ;  Accom|>lbliment;,  Temper;  Toatei  Benevolence;  Harriag'e;  th« 
Young  Wife;  the  Yonnsr  Mother. 

LIVES  OF  ENGLISH  FEMALE  WORTHIES. 

By  Mrs.  John  SANDroan.  A'ol  1,  containing  the  Live.s  o(  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Mrs.  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  frp.  8vo.  fta.6d.  cloth. 

PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION; 

Or,  Coni^ideratians  on  the  Course  of  Life.  TranaUted  fh>m  the  French  oC  Madame  Necker  de 
Bauicure.    By  Miss  H0LI.AND.    3  vols.  frp.  6to.  13a.  cloth. 
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IX.  COMMERCE,  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES,  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY,  jScc^^ 

M'CULLOCIl'S  COMMEKCUL  DICTIONIIIL 

(For  ]>nrtii-ular«,  ik/<*  |<offc  10  of  €ataln|;u«  So.  I.) 

UHE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &c. 

(I'«r  pBrticular*,  rUU'  pjiije  II  of  Catalo;;ue  No.  I.) 

SAVAGl'/S  DICTIONARY  OF  PRINTING. 

(For  {larticnlar*,  fitle  pajj*  lU  ofCntaloffue  No,  I.) 

STEEI/S  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT, 

Anil  OWN'ER':^  MANUAL;  roiiUiiiitifr  Infonrnntion  nocnsftry  for  pcnons  coi 
Mcrraiitilc  AiFaif!!;  cuiisistiiitc  r»f  the  Rcifulution  AcU  of  the  Coatoma  for  the  I 
dnni,  and  Hritisli  rcKseatiotu  Hbroad  ;  Navitc-ition  Laws;  K«g^i8try  Acts  ;  Duties 
of  the  Uniteil  KinfC«loiR,  the  British  PUintittious  in  America,  Cuiadk,  aud  Isle  of  M»a,  m  tbe 
East  Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  Sonth  Wales,  and  Van  Uteman's  Land  ;  Smtu^rlittf 
Acts;  Piliitng^e  ttiin)u^)iout  Ene:Um<1  and  Scotland;  InHantnccf;  Commercial Treatie* ;  Uoc^J 
Clwrires  on  ^hippiuic,  Btr.    New  Edition,  corrpcted  by  J.  Stikkman,  Secretaiy  to  tht  1 
India  and  China  AnHQciation.    With  Tables  of  Monies,  Weights,  Measures,  and  ExchsafeaJI 
By  »r.  Kkllv.    >Vith  a  Supplenipnt.     1  vol.  8vo.  jtl.  Is.  cloth. 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSES  OF  THE 

WEALTH  of  NATIONS.  By  Ai>am  Smith,  LL.D.  WitbaLifeof  the  Author,  an  Introdurtory 
Discourse.  Notes,  and  Supi>lemciitft1  Dissertations.  Ily  J.  R.  M'CtrixocH.  New  £ditJon, 
corrected  throufj^hout,  and  jrrcatly  culartrrd,  8vo.  wilb  Portrait,  jC  I.  Is.  cloth. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TRADE  IN  SLAVES  FROM  AFRICA, 

eapecially  with  reference  to  the  KfforU  made  by  the  British  Goveniractit  for  its  Extinction.  By 
Jambs  Bandimkl,  Esq,  Foreign  OOice.  Royal  Svo.  8a.  cloth.  {Publisbcd  for  hcf  ]tU>esty*a 
Stationery  Office.) 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  MERCHANT  SEAMEN, 

Arranifed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Masters  and  Olliccrs  in  the  Merchant  Service.  With  a  copioma 
Index.    By  K,  W.  Syjuoss,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Thamea  I'Dlice  Coart    9d  Edit.  lamo.  5a.  doth. 

THE  FREIGHTER'S  GUIDE, 

And  CORN -MERC  HA  NT'S  ASSISTANT.  With  Tablet  of  First  and  SecondClasa  Goods,  oo 
a  Decimal  Scale,  ©f  which  Wheat  is  ihe  Stamdard,  fonain^:  a  complete  analyius  of  Grain  and 
other  ftrst-cUsa  Good«,  also  of  the  Lumber  Trade,  *«.  &c.  By  GaoaeB  Uarusov,  ot  K«w- 
castle.    4th  edition,  lamo.  59.  cloth. 

A  COMPLETE  READY  RECKONER  FOR  THE  COAL  TRADE: 

with  correct  Tatdes  of  Prices,  fr*»ni  id.  iht  ton  to  308.  ami  (nim  I  cwt-  to  400  tona.  to  be  lucd 
in  computinff  the  amount  of  carsjoes  of  coals  Khip{>ed  and  delivered, al»otheainouncoffreiKbC 
To  which  is  added,  a  Table  of  Niwca.'Jtle  Coal  Me&ttire  conipntwl  into  Wfij^bt,  and  otlwr 
useful  matters  relnllve  to  the  trade.  By  O.  Uarrison.  '2d  Edition,  iropnned,  I'imo.  pp.  5i| 
2«.  cloth.    NfwciiBtle,  1842. 

LIBER  MERCATORIS; 

(Jr.  the  MI'.KCllANT'!*  MANUAL:  brinE  a  concise  and  practical  Treatise  on  Bills  of 
Exchanice,  uiure  particularly  an  relating;  to  the  custuni  of  MeTcliant.i;  toselher,  also,  with  the 
Frcjich  code  rdatinf  to  Hills  of  Excbansfc ;  to  which  is  added,  "The  Interpreter,"  oft  the 
usual  Dates.  HifihU.  and  Usances  of  Foreifrn  Bills  of  E.ichaDj^e,  in  Eight  Laugttages.  By 
F.  HoBLER,  Jim.  Attorney  at  Law.     12mo.  Ss.  cloth. 

THE  RUSSIA  TRADER'S  ASSlSTAiNT. 

Containing:  prncticAl  Information  concerning  Rufuiao  Monies,  Wei|^bt<i,  and  Measures;  flM 
Course  of  Exchange;  Bills  of  Exchanf^c;  the  Commercial  Guilds;  the  Trade  of  ForetpMM^ 
settled  in  or  Travelimr  to  Russia,  &c.  &c.;  adapted  for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Shipowitcnw 
and  UrokerH  concerned  in  the  Russia  Trade.    By  CitaaLKB  Clark.    3  vols. 

Vol.  I ,  Exports.    Obhwn  Rvo.  rf'l .  I0»,  cloth. 

Vol.  2,  ImiMJrts,  containing  9S  pro-formJ  accounts  of  Sales  of  Importa  at  St.  Petcrsbtuxh,  with 
Tables  of  the  Nett  lYoceetlsat  any  market  price;  some  useful  luformition  for  Shipmasters 
arriviuR:  with  CariEfoes,  tie.  «ic.    Oblongs  8vo.  jfl,  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  BANKING. 

By  J.  Vt\  GrcDAKT,  General  Manager  of  the  Londoo  oud  We^^tmiiuter  Bank.  3d  Editioii, 
8to-  9».  boards. 

OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    FINANCLiL  POSITION   AIVD 

CltRrUT  of  such  of  the  STATES  of  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  UNION  as  Lave  contracted 
ri'HLlC  DKBT^  :  coinprisini?  an  nccoYiiit  of  the  .Manner  in  which  the  Suras  raised  by  Mcb 
State  have  been  apphed,  ami  a  consideration  of  the  probable  effects  of  such  application  upon 
the  general  Wealth  and  Prosperity  of  the  Country.  By  Alkxander  TaoTTBa,  Esq.  g?*. 
VfMi  Mapj  15a.  cloth. 
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*■        CemmmrcBf  ArtMf  wad  ManoAictares,  Political  Ecofiomy,  &e. 

THE  INFLUEXCES  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS, 

As  affectiiiff  al]  ClaMt-s  of  tlie  Community,  and  particniajly  tht  Landed  Interests.  ByJahiih 
Wi LsoN,  EiHi.    3d  Ediiiou,  Hvu,  3».  clotb. 

FLUCTUATIONS  OF  CURRENCY,  COMMERCE,  AND 

MANUFACTURES,  referable  to  the  Cora  Laws.    By  Jaueb  Wj  lson,  Esq.    8vo.  5«,  clolU. 

A  HISTORY  OF  PRICES; 

With  reference  to  the  Caus<f«  of  their  principal  Vwiationjs,  from  1793  to  the  Present  Time. 
Prccedeil  by  a  Skctcli  of  Hic  History  of  the  Corn  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Ceuturiea.  By  Tuom  ab 
TooKB,  E»q.  F.R.S,    3  vol*.  !»to.  ^1. 10«.  doth. 

{A  CoHtiayatioH  of  thf  Aho%'t.) 
AN  ACCOUNT  of  PRICES  itnd  of  the  SUtc  of  the  CIRCULATION  In  1838  and  1839:  with 
Rt'tnnrkfl  on  the  C^rn  Laws,  aud  on  proposed  Alterationain  our  Batdtlug  System.  6ro.  12s.  cloth, 

STATISTICAL  TABLES 

Of  the  Agrriculturc,  fihippititr,  Colonies,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  and  Population  of  the 
United  Kinirdoin  of  Great  Uritani  and  its  Depeudeiicies,  hroug'bt  down  to  the.  Present  Tinve 
<IW2).    C-ooipiled  from  Official  lletnrn!*.    By  W.  F.  .Spacrman,  Esq.    l2ino.  5».  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

By  M.  DoNovAX,  Knq.  M.R.F.A-  Profpssor  of  Cht-raistry  to  the  Company  of  Apothecwiea  in 
Ireland.    2  vola.  ftp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  TilleSj  128.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SILK, 

Hy  G.  R.  PoRTRR,  Esq,  F.R.S.  Author  of  "Tlie  Proeresa  of  the  Nation,'*  &c.  1  Tol.  9ho,  with 
VJirnelte  Title,  and  39  EjiffravirRB  on  Wo«l,  6b.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURES  IN  METAL. 

By  J.  Holla  N  D,  Esq.    3  vol*,  fcp.  Bvo.  Viguette  Titles,  and  about  300  Woodcuts,  18«.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURES  OF  PORCELAIN 

and  GLASS,  By  G.  R.  Pohtbr,  Esq.  F.R,S,  1  voL  fcp.  8to.  with  Viffnette  Title  and  50 
Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  WEALTH, 

With  an  Appendix,  in  which  the  principles  of  Politicul  Economy  art  applied  to  the  actual 
circumstances  orthisO:)Uutry.     Uy  H.  Tohrkms,  Esq.  F.K.S.    Bvo.  12s.  boards. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  EXTERNAL  CORN  TRADE. 

By  R.  TomtsKS^  Esq.  F.R.S,  With  an  Appendtx  on  the  meaca  of  Impravin^  tbe  Cdoditlon 
of  the  Lahourin^  Classes.    New  Edition,  8^0.  Hb.  boards. 
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X.  SPORTING,  riRE  ARMS,  VETERINARY  MEDieiNE,  l^c. 

BLAINE'S  ENCYCLOPi^DIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS. 

(For  p*rticular.«,  vide  pa^e  10  of  Catalojfiue,  No.  I.) 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relate*  to  Gans  and  Sluootinji.  Ky  Lieut.  Col.  P.  IIaxvksr.  8th  Edition,  corrected, 
enlarged,  and  iinproveii,  with  numerous  oxitlnnatory  Plates  &nd  WtKidcuts,  8vo.  *1.  Is.  cloth. 

SPORTING  SCENES  AND  COUNTRY  CHARACTERS. 

By  MABTisoAtK.  1  vol.  square  crown  bvo.  beoutifully  embelUshal  with  Wood  Kn^:r*vil>f« 
in  the  hiffhest  style  of  the  Art,  £\,  Is.  handsomely  Inmnd  in  a  new  style. 

THE  FLY-FISHER'S  GUIDE, 

Illustrated  by  Coloured  Plates,  representing  upwards  of  40  of  tbe  raoat  useful  Flies,  accarately 
copieil  from  Nature.    Uy  G.  C.  Bakvokidue.    *lh  Edition,  Bvo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

TROUT  AND  SALMON  FISHING  IN  WALES. 

By  G.  A.  Uan.saiio.    l3ino.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY, 

Illustrated  by  Colonred  Rcpresentatiorjs  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect ;  and  accompuiled 
by  a  few  Dbservatious  nndi  Instniciious  relative  to  Trout  and  Grayliu)^  Fishing.  By  Altbbo 
RoNA  fcus.    2d  Edition,  with  20  Copp^jrjjlates,  colottJred,  8»0. 14a.  cloth. 

THE  COURSER'S  COMPANION. 

By  Thomas  Thackkr.  :ld  Edition,  revised  and  enlan^ed  \  to  which  is  added,  The  Brccdor'i 
Otiidet  or  BrMding  la  ail  its  Branches.    2  vols.  Bvo.  s£\.  10s.  cloth. 
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Sporlinv,  rire-Artbs,  Veterlau^  Medleiiie}  4kO. 

A  POCKET   C()MlM:NDnJMl)FcOURSING   RULES  AND 

BVE.LA WS,  for  Vms  ia  tbc  Field.     By  Thomas Th agkbb.    li.  6d.  s4>we<L 

THEGU^; 

<  <r,  a.  TTwtise  on  f he  variaut  Dp«rripti«aB  of  Sm&ll  Klre  AnxM.  By  W.  Omivibb,  laventorof 
an  improvMl  mettml  of  Firini^  C«nnon  by  PetxrtWcioD,  &:c.    8ro.  with  lUustratioBS,  I5a.  doth. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  GUNNERY, 

As  applied  to  the  Use  and  Con<ruction  of  Fire  Amu.  By  WiLLtA*  Gkbbnsb,  Anthorof 
"The  Gun,"  kc.    With  numcroua  Pl«te«,  15i.  cloth. 

THE  ENGINES  OF  WAR,  &c.; 

Btioff  ■  HIalory  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Projectile  tDstmmenti  and  Rn«ine8  of  Warfare  and 
SportiniTi  includiriK  tlie  Manufacture  uf  Fire  Anna,  the  History  and  ManuAicturc  of  Gun- 
powder, of  Swords,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  DaniaiECUs  Fissure  in  Sword  Bladea,  with  Miine 
Obaervntion»  on  Brtpnic;  to  which  are  added,  Reuiark*  on  some  Peculiarities  of  Iron,  and  en 
the  Extraordinar}'  Effect  prodtfced  by  the  Action  of  Sea-water  on  Cast  Iron;  with  DeUilaof 
various  Mlicell»neou»  EKp«rimcnta,    By  H.  Wilkinson,  M.R.A,3.    1  vol-  9\'o.  9».  cloth. 

WHITE'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  YIITERINARY  ART; 

Containing  Plain  and  Concise  Observations  on  the  Construction  and  Manai^ement  of  the 
Stable ;  a  brief  and  pt»pHl«r  Outline  of  the  Stnirtnre  and  Economy  of  the  Horse ;  the  Nature, 
Syuiptowx,  and  Treatment  cf  the  DiseaH't  and  Accidents  lo  which  the  Horse  is  Uablf ;  the 
beat  method  of  performinj?  rnrioua  Important  Operation* ;  with  Advice  to  the  Purchosen  of 
Horses;  and  a  copious  Materia  Medica  and  Phnrniacopitia.  17th  Edition,  entirely  recon- 
stnicted.with  cousiderahlc  Additions  and  Alterations,  brinjonic  the  work  up  to  the  present  state 
of  Veterinary  Science.  By  W.  C.  Spookbh,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  SiC.  &c.  flvo.  pp.  588,  with 
colnureil  Plate,  IfVs.  cloth.     liondon,  IM2. 

WIIITE^S  COMPENDIUM  OF  CATTLE  MEDICINE; 

Ur,  Practical  Oliservations  on  the  Pi^orders  of  Cattle  andutlier  Uomestic  Animals.  exc«pt 
tlie  Home.  Oih  Edition,  re-arranj^ed,  with  copioms  Additions  and  Notes,  by  W.  C.  SrooKBB, 
A'et.  Suriifeon,  Author  of  a  "Trestiw  on  the  Inflmenza,"  and  a  "Treatise  on  the  Foot  and 
Lejt  of  the  Horse,"  &c.    8vo.  »».  cloth. 

A  TREATISE   ON   THE   STRUCTURE,    FUNCTIONS,  AND 

DISKAS^E:}  of  the  FIX  JT  and  LBG  of  the  HORSE;  comprcbenflinjj  the  Conipamtive  Anatomy 
of  these  parts  in  other  Aniuinl!>,  erobracinf  the  subject  of  i^hoing;  and  the  proper  Treatment  of 
the  Foot ;  with  the  lUtionale  and  Effects  of  variaua  important  Operations,  and  the  best  methods 
ofiierfunninKthem.  Uy  W.  CSeoo.NKn,  M.K.V.C.  12mo.  pp.  996, 7a.6d.doth.   London,  I»M. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  INFLUENZA  OF  HORSES. 

Showing  its  Nature,  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Treatment;  embracing  the  subject  of  l^iootic 
Disease  eenemlly.  By  W.  C.  SrooKBB,  U.R.V.C,  lamo.pp.  lllS3s.1kt.cloth.  London,  1841. 

HIPPOPATHOLOGY; 

A  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Disorders  and  Lameness  of  the  Horse;  with  their  modem  uul 
most  approved  Methods  of  Cure;  embracinii;  the  doctrines  of  the  Kni^lish  and  TtraA 
ofan  improved  method  of  FirinK  Cannon  by  PcrcuB->iion,  kc,  Bvo.  with  Illustrations,  l&s.  cloth. 
Veterinary  Schools.  By  W.  Percivall,  M.R.C.S.  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  the  lut  Life  Guards. 
Vol  1,  «vo.  pp.  S4«,  lOs.  M.  board* ;  Vol.  3,  8to.  pp.  436,  Us.    London,  1334-40 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE; 

Kttibracin K the Structureof  the  Foot.  Uy  W.  Pbrcivali.,M.R.C.S.  8vo.pp.478,4^l.cl.  Lond.n.d. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  HORSE, 

And  I  New  System  of  Sho«-insf ,  by  one-sided  milinir ;  and  on  the  Nature,  t  iripin,  and  Synptotna 
of  the  Narirular  Joint  Umencss,  with  Preventive  and  Cnrative  Treatment.  By  Jambb 
TuftNKR,  M.R.V.C.    Royal  Bto.  pp.  lie,  7s.  6d.  boards.    London,  1832. 

A  REGISTER  OF  EXPERIMENTS, 

Anatomical,  PhyBiolo^tcnl,  and  Patholo^cal,  performed  on  Livinf  AnUnala.    By  J.  TvKir>Bi 

M.R.V.C.    8vo,  a».  Cd.  sewed. 

A  MANU.VL  OF  PHARMACY, 

For  the  Student  in  Veterinary  Medicine ;  containing:  the  Sobrtsncea  employed  at  the  Romt 
Veterinary  Collefre,  with  an  attempt  At  their  cUusificntiort,  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  tluU  Ilh 
stitution.    By  VV.  J.  T.  Morton.    2d  Edition,  l2mo.  pp.  304, 9s.  cloth.     London,  1839. 

A  VETERINARY  TOXICOLOGICAL  CHART, 

Containing  tho^e  A)irents  known  to  cause  Death  in  the  Horse;  with  the  Symptoms,  Antidotes, 
Action  on  the  Tissues,  and  Teats.  By  W.  J,  T.  Mobton.  12roo,  6a.  in  case ;  8a.  6d.  on  roU«r«. 

THE  ART  OF  SHOEING  HORSES. 

By  the  Sibur  ok  Sollkvski.,  To  which  are  added,  Notes  on  his  Practice.  By  FueoBBies 
Cl.lProRD  Cn  BRBV,  Principal  Veterinary  isuryeon,  late  to  the  Second  Life  Guards.  8vo.  pp.  80, 
fia.  cloth.    London,  1&43. 
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